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IV  *  PREFACE. 

■ol«mn  and  weighty  tnut  ia  rtMrved  to**  the  man  and  the  fraBale,"  the  iMt  tmieh 
of  Oodinthe  odhaommationofliff  greatworki  Upon  rtaii  reeta  the  tfiwifwiiw 
of  all  matter,  whether  Inanimate  or  aniimto  helow  them ;  it  ia  for  them  to  oon<  ' 
trot,  and  the  aooner  the  perrerted  and  wicked  portion  of  mankind,  who  are  now 
recognized  as  Abolitloniata  and  Emandpationiata,  aee  theb  errors,  their  ahertoom- 
inga,  and  mlapriaiona,  and  make  amende  fbr  the  paat  and  preaent  reTohitloB*  in  ike 
general  indoatrial  punnlteof  the  country,  whioh  they  have  unqneatloBahly  or»' 
ated,  8o  mnch  the  aooner  we  shall  haTo  peace  upon  fJhe  hasla  of  Qod*B  esgaaio  law. 
ProTing  rebellion  against  tki$  tow,  organised  by  those  bnatles,  the  aathoresAaMr- 
ors  to  dearly  and  forcibly  prore,  and  ahow  them  to  be  rebels  and  atheists  agaiaat 
Iaw,  Constitutional  and  Divine.  Cooseqnently,  he  ssks  the  question,  **  How  Misy 
are  to  be  bonnd  and  held  aeeoontable  by  any  form  of  oath  f**  Having  apaken  and 
dwelt  In  the  flrat  and  aeeond  part  of  his  work  upon  the  progrsss  and  InteMgVBee 
of  Americana,  connected  with  the  disooaslon  of  Gonstitational  lav  and  ttberty,«Bd 
the  proof  of  darery  fkiom  the  order  of  ereatlon,  as  laid  down  In  the  lint  skiytsr 
of  Genesis,  the  aathor.  In  the  Oilrd  part  of  Ma  work,  flmn  an  extensive  expeHsnee 
in  slaro  States,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  tropical  Amerloa,  adToealespMgrsaAr* 
sbTsty  Sooth  and  Southwest,  as  we  may  aoqnhre  territory.  Thla  he  desily  pranN 
to  be  of  Incdculable  advantage  to  the  fkree  Statea,  and  no  leas,  but  aa  adviaatagMai 
to  the  dave  States,  from  the  &et  that  the  AMean  skives  are  bettor  adapted  to 
labor  in  the  tropics.  In  this  march,  free  labor  win  IbBow  In  the  wdbe  of  dnve 
labor,  with  the  lands  having  been  deared  up  and  drained.  The  author  oentoBJa 
that  this  system  of  progrsss  Into  tropled  Amexlea  wDl  vastly  beneSt  Ike  wfcHe 
Caucasian  fkmlly  throughout  the  wmld,  makkig  the  Uvdlhood  of  wirtfnets  of  solar* 
Mrtmbtf  not  dependent  on  chance,  stedth  and  robbeiy  I  In  this  form,  the  grsataflt 
■tope  of  phflnnthropy  oonodvahlB  to  tBon  eaii  be  meted  out  for  the  fiensAt  tmA 
advsatages  of  all  eonoemed,  when  sla;re  bbor  shall  have  progressed,  and  have  ft^y 
and  eottdudvely  estobHshed  itaetf  to  troplod  Aflserlca,  and  saereover,  In  tNptod 
Africa,  under  the  guidance  and  eootrd  of  the  great  Gauoaahn  fomlly;  Thatamk 
win  be  the  result  of  coming  tlme,faiTlewof  "subdutoglheesBth,**sMdef  nak. 
tag  It  foDy  pfoducHve  to  Ito  utmost  oapaeHy,  in  the  low  as  wdl  as  In  the  high 
knds,  no  penetrattag  phnosophkd  mtod  can  saiae  a  doubt  Ver  Iha  IreplflB  aMSt 
be  cultivated,  ta  order  to  cany  out  the  erderaf  ersatfon,  ymm  SSth,  tnt  ehaptor 
of  Genesis. 

b  Tfew  of  the  organic  W,  upon  which  the  phHasophy  of  rsasen  rifsnHag  this 
work  is  based,  the  preftwa  Is,  ssdso  the  body  af  the  work,  raa4y  for  the  aoalpal 
of  the  Abditlonlstii  and  the  Emandpatlodst^  fogsnulty  to  dfMsir,  and,  if  poa- 
dUe,  fceoHafc  the  course  of  nature,  and  «a«fftn«t  la  its  plaee  their  asiaanil  asrisas 
of  right  hi  ootttradlstloetleB  to  her  prlndples  to  everythkig  we  sse,  with  i 
to  the  Cdored  Bsoes,  If  they  dkrv  peidst  hi  oppodi«  the  order  of  c 
pleadhigs  of  the  author  are  not  for  one  section  of  the  earth,  but  they  ase  m 
enhoged  as  its  surfoce;  they  know  no  bounds  but  Inialto  syaoe;  th^sre  the 
great  eflbrls  towards  benefltttag,  mordldng  and  IndsnefelBg  the  snboidtaatoaBd 
iaforlor  existences  of  edorsta  the  grand  worlchanae  of  phydcd  aad  aaeatd  Im- 
provement;  and  thla,  adde  from  the  imJmiuHum,  m  to  hmomg  dommim  attheut 
sMw,  lathe  only  efltolent  means  ia  the  form  of  foaeSble  and  eonataat  omUaetof 
the  OdoNd  Baeea  with  the  CaucMhm,tfaat  we  can  hope,  hvm  the  dedgnaof  CM 
hi  the  enatlon,  fer  piegieas  sad  kBpravsMsat  ta  tha  traptas  of  the  eertk. 

TIIBAVTBOK. 


PROGRESS,  SLAVERY, 

MD  ACQUISITION  OF  TERRITORY. 


PART  L 

PBOGRBSS  AND  INTBLLIQBNCfi  OF  AKERIOANa 

As  fgr  ourselves  in  this  dissertation,  we  would  only 
that  we  may  be  a  happy  medium  to  our  countrymen 
to  point  out  &ctSy  which  will  strike  home  to  reason 
and  common  sense^it  is  our  country,  all  the  States 
and  vast  domain  we  wish  to  speak  of,  as  it  was  the 
custom  with  patriots  in  Grecian  times.  Since  the 
dawn  of  our  national  existence  to  within  nearly 
two  years  past,  our  country  has  been  most  carefully 
guarded  by  an  all-ruling  Power;  and  prosperity, 
peace,  and  happiness  have  lit  up  a  howling  wilder- 
ness, and  dotted  its  wild  wastes  with  smiling  habita- 
tions. 

Reflect  upon  our  early  settlements  along  the  At- 
lantic, as  Georgia  then  was  the  furthest  South,  and 
the  Mississippi  river  the  western  boundary;  while 
now,  with  giant-like  strides,  our  country  rests  on  the 
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Atlantic,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Pacific.  There 
is,  at  this  moment,  one  palse  that  beats  in  harmony 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  which  announces 
daily  news  on  either  shore. 

Since  the  Revolution,  how  numerous  and  sublimely 
wonderful  have  been  the  rapid  strides  in  the  advance- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  arts  and  sciences !  So 
much  so,  that  genius  culls  with  peculiar  fastidious- 
ness what  she  presents  to  the  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  man. 

From  the  machinery  adapted  to  the  making  of  the 
pin  or  the  needle  to  that  of  the  powerful  engine,  that, 
leviathan-like,  plows  the  mighty  ocean,  we  see,  every- 
where about  us,  evidences  of  their  workings  and  prac- 
tical utility  in  the  numerous  good  and  iaithful  offices 
which  they  multiply  and  distribute  for  the  advance- 
ment and  happiness  of  man. 

By  the  means  of  powerful  telescopes  we  seem  to 
pay  our  respects  to  other  worlds,  and  are  enabled  to 
calculate  with  precision  the  rotary  planets  revolving 
about  us,  and  to  examine  with  more  minuteness  the 
starry  canopy,  which  involve  unnumbered  worlds. 

By  chemistry,  we  are  enabled  to  analyze  the  soils, 
and  report  what  is  lacking  for  certain  kinds  of  vege- 
tations ;  and  by  this  means  we  can  supply  the  defects, 
and  enhance  very  materially  our  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness. 

By  geology,  we  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  the  earth,  and  the  great  mutations  which  have, 
and  are  going  on,  tracing  the  different  formations  of 
the  earth  through  the  lapse  of  past  ages.  By  min- 
eralogy, we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  different  classes 
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of  minerals,  and  more  or  less  a  knowledge  of  their 
fonnation  into  bodies,  each  having  an  affinity  for 
itself.  By  botany,  we  arrive  at  a  distinct  knowledge 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  dividing  it  into  classes  or 
families,  each  having  a  resemblance  and  an  affinity 
for  its  pecnliar  kind,  as  generated  fix>m  a  class.  By 
the  study  of  zoology,  we  discover  the  divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom  into  classes,  through  the  aid  of  phy- 
siology, physiognomy,  enthnology  and  anatomy, 
with  the  power  of  each  to  gene^te  its  kind.  And 
no  less  in  art  than  in  science,  9^e  we,  the  Caucasians, 
rising  from  dust  to  fill  that  great  destiny  ordered  in 
the  creation  of  man,  in  the  image  and  after  the  like- 
ness of  his  Creator. 

The  abundant  supply  of  iron  in  the  different  States 
keeps  pace  with  the  accustomed  wants  of  our  great 
national  family,  i^iding  a  pementing  link  by  iron 
bands  from  one  State  to  another,  thus  forming  a  net- 
work of  rails  and  telegraph  wires,  on  which  the  iron 
horse  an^  the  electric  fluid  pace  away,  as  if  by  the 
flight  of  the  imagini^on ;  moreover,  adding  a  bar- 
rier against  the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies,  in  the 
way  of  iron  dad  war  steamers ! 

Most  of  the  metals  used  for  embellishment,  and  as 
a  circulating  medium,  are  now  found  in  the  present 
bounds  of  the  United  States  to  exist  most  abundantly ; . 
more  especially  in  California,  Oregon  and  New  Mex- 
ico. Since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Califortiia,  not 
short  of  one  billion  of  dollars  has  been  exported  from 
the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  giving  stability 
to  the  financial  and  commercial  transactions  of  the 
world. 


These  Pacific  gold  mineB  hare  sorely  formed  the 
golden  era  of  otir  Republic,  and  increased  our  com- 
merce on  the  Pacific,  at  least  one  thonsand  per  cent., 
with  the  Oceanicatis  and  neighboring  Bepublics.  To 
speak  within  bounds,  no  one  well  acqaainted  with 
the  natural  fecundity  of  the  valley  and  mountain 
soils  of  our  possessions  on  the  Pacific,  and  adjacent 
thereto,  can  question,  but  that  these  regions  have  the 
produetitk  amplitude  to  yield  gnons  sufficient  to  bread 
the  vast  muUUudes  within  our  ocean^unded  Bmpirt! 

Since  the^dawn  of  out*  national  existence,  so  rapid 
have  been  the  steps  in  the  march  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  in  all  that  is  grand  and  ennobling,  and 
so  wide-spread  has  our  commerce  become,  that  where- 
ever  we  cast  our  eyes  and  tread  a  foreign  soil,  we  see 
Americans  representing  their  home  industry  and 
products,  even  in  the  interior  of  benighted  Africa 
and  Pagan-ridden  Aoa. 

The  establishments  of  learning  throughout  the 
United  States,  with  the  simplification  of  books 
adapted  to  youth^  have  both  received  the  fostering 
attention  of  private  individuals  and  the  States,  in  the 
form  of  artistic  arrangements  to  promote  health  and 
contentment,  and  of  donations  of  lands  to  defiray  the 
expenses  of  tuition.  Our  common  school  system  of 
education,  based  in  part  on  State  donations  and  direct 
taxation,  forces  the  whole  body  politic  to  feel  their 
mutual  dependence  on  each  other,  which  educates 
and  defends  the  State! 

No  one  can  doubt  but  that  man^  by  his  nature,  is 
a  peculiar  beings  presenting  a  wonderful  combination 
ot  intellect  and  the  lowest  animal  propensities.    His 
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mind  soars  to  heaven,  and  calculates  the  planitary 
system  of  worlds,  and  holds  lightning  within  his 
reach,  as  if  playing  with  a  feather,  demanding  con* 
verse  with  other  worlds,  borne  down  to  this.  By  his 
nature  he  is  social,  yet  the  stronger  oppress  the  weaker, 
enslave  them,  and  tax  their  virtues.  And  when  wealth 
and  power  are  obtained,  they  are  not  unfrequently 
used  to  exert  an  undue  and  an  unholy  injlueneey  as  in 
the  case  of  Church  and  State.  Animals  are  divided 
into  two  classes — ^those  exercising  reasoning  powers 
and  those  seemingly  void  of  them,  except  so  far  as 
relates  to  their  appetites  and  passions.  The  second 
class  are  composed  of  all  that  animal  existence  which 
walk  on  the  earth  on  all  fours,  of  whatever  shape, 
or  dart  through  the  waters,  or  skim  the  air  with 
graceful  evolutions,  presenting  to  the  critical  observer 
links  of  peculiar  assimilations,  in  their  organic  forms, 
till  this  class  assume  the  shape  and  partial  facial  con- 
tour of  the  first  class,  yet  reason  in  them  is  not  appa- 
rent from  the  analogy  which  they  bear  to  the  former, 
the  whites,  in  whom  we  see,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, the  height  of  reason  displayed. 

In  this  class  we  see  the  gradation  of  animals  rising 
to  the  forms  of  the  human  species  among  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  apes,  which  are  spoken  of  in  works  on 
natural  history,  as  Goldsmith's  Animated  Kature, 
Cuvier's  works  on  the  same  subject,  the  Vestiges  of 
Creation,  Types  of  Mankind,  and  Indigenous  Races 
of  Mankind,  by  authors  of  a  inore  recent  date. 

The  native  of  New  Ilolland  may  be  a  grade  higher 
than  the  nondescript  of  Bamum's  found  in  the  for- 
ests of  Africa;  this  has  never  been  taught  to  speak, 
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but  it  grunts  out  the  impulses  of  its  nature  in  a  gut- 
eral  manner.  It  may  be  a  link  higher  than  the  go- 
rilla; however,  its  head  and  body  are  ape-shaped, 
and  indicate  its  peculiar  lower  animal  organization, 
in  the  length  of  its  arms  Bixd  JingerSj  the  flatness  of 
its  nose,  the  bigness  of  its  nostrils,  the  projection  of 
its  forehead  backwards,  fully  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees,  the  broadness  of  the  head  from  ear  to  ear,  the 
smaUness  of  the  body  just  above  the  hipSy  the  negro- 
shaped  eye,  itjs  somewhat  ape-shaped  foot,  and  lack 
of  hair.  It  can  walk  on  aU  fours  nearly  as  well  as  erect. 

By  the  study  of  natural  history,  we  discover  £hat, 
in  the  higher  order  of  apes  arranged  with  reference 
to  size,  their  brains  would  appear  related  to  man  as 
follows,  to- wit :  the  gorilla,  chimpanzee,  orang  outang, 
mbouve  and  gibbon.  In  their  habits,  mode  of  living, 
the  food  eaten  by  them,  their  attack  and  defence,  they 
quite  assimilate  themselves  to  the  natives  of  New 
Holland,  perhaps  the  lowest  of  the  black  races ! 

By  this  study ;  by  travds  into  foreign  lands,  either 
by  private  parties,  or  expeditions  fitted  out  by  Qov- 
,ernments ;  by  our  frequent  intercourse  with  man ;  it 
is  natural  to  draw  conclusions  with  respect  to  the 
subordinate  and  inferior  existences  of  color  and  the 
human  family,  and«the  distinctions  which  colors  make 
respecting  progress  in  the  advancement  of  the  arts 
and  sciences. 

The  term  subordinate,  and  inferior  existences  of 
colors,  possessing  degrees  of  humanity,  (the  peculiar 
nature  of  man,  by  which  he  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  beings,)  comprehends  that  order  under  the 
head  of  "living  creature"  in  the  24th  verse  of  the  first 
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chapter  of  Genesis,  and  defines  their  degrees  of  ap- 
proximating humanity,  which  is  as  they  come  in  con- 
tact  with  the  white  race,  becoming  thereby  molded 
like  them,  and  as  they  have  manifested  natural  ca- 
pacities as  a  whole  or  alone,  to  intelligence;  and 
inasmuch  as  they  physically  resemble  man,  as  here- 
after proved. 

Humanity  a/on€  could  not  belong  to  them,  for  it  is 
an  attribute  of  man  alone  created  in  the  image  and 
after  the  likeness  of  God ;  but  a  degree  of  it  is  their 
due,  inasmuch  as  they  resemble  the  white  man,  for  in 
so  much  they  are  accountablcy  and  no  more.  Else  the 
savage  negro  in  Africa  be  human^  and  if  so^  he  is,  as 
we  are,  accountable  for  the  full  term  humanity,  with- 
out our  light  being  imparted  to  him,  as  he  would  not 
need  it ;  but  he  would  be  like  us,  full  of  lighty  and 
hence  humanity.  As  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the 
mental  and  physical  organization  of  the  progressive 
existences  of  colors  and  man,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
prove,  so  there  is  in  humanity ;  hence  a  difference  in 
humanity^  or  a  degree  of  humanity,  is  not  humanity 
itself;  therefore,  they  cannot  bear  fully  the  term  hu- 
many  but  intermediate-human.  In  the  researches  of 
Dr.  Pritchard,  we  discover  that  he  contends  all  exist- 
ences of  colors,  including  the  Mongolian,  Indian,  Ma- 
lay and  African,  originated  from  the  conoimon  term — 
Aomo,  man.  And  we,  in  our  daily  conversation,  find 
many  would-be  intelligent  ladies  and  gentlemen  tavor 
this  position,  as  if  their  reason  had  ascended  its 
throne.  These  very  good  people  forget  that  God  created 
everything  into  distinct  classes;  hence  rye,  corn, 
wheat,  oats  and  barley,  are  classes  respectively,  re- 
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garding  each,  its  origin  in  the  same  manner  as  Cau- 
casian, Mongolian,  Indian,  Malay  and  African,  are 
classes  respectively,  respecting  each,  his  origin.  Under 
the  organic  law,  when  all  matter  was  chaos,  these 
respective  classes  were  called  into  existence,  and  re* 
ceived  each  his  organized  form,  by  which  he  should 
perpetuate  his  dau,  as  ordered  in  the  beginning; 
or  we  should  discover  nothing  but  chance  work  in 
creation. 

The  immortality  of  the  soul,  whether  it  be  that  of 
a  white  man,  or  that  of  any  of  the  existences  of  colors 
is  not  a  subject  which  this  work  is  called  on  to  dis- 
cuss ;  but  the  main  object  of  this  work  is  to  trace 
inanimate  and  animate  matter  back  to  its  original 
state,  and  thence  see  the  order  of  creation,  and  how 
each  part  is  to  be  governed  by  natural  law,  which 
furnishes  the  basis  for  civil  or  conventional  law. 

In  casting  our  eyes  over  the  Indian  tribes  of 
America,  we  are  unable,  at  present,  to  see.any  mate- 
rial change  towards  a  high  stage  of  social  and  consti- 
tutional liberty ;  nor  do  we  discern  it  in  their  arts 
and  sciences,  over  what  they  possessed  at  the  period 
of  their  discovery  to  us ;  nor  do  we  trace  but  a  retro- 
cession among  those  European  nations  who  have 
largely  conmiingled  with  the  aboriginees  of  this 
country.  This  class  of  progressive  existences  fall  to 
dust|  when  in  contact  with  the  whites,  as  the  autumn 
leaves,  after  the  first  withering  frost.  They  are  fast 
passing  away. 

In  taking  a  survey  of  the  oriental  nations  of  Asia, 
we  discover  that  few  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  which 
30  much  distinguish  the  Europeans  and  AmericanR, 
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are  understood  by  them;  or  otherwise,  from  their 
countlefis  hosts,  they  would  be  able  to  repel  the  a1> 
tacks  of  the  combined  wotld.  Their  wants  are  sup- 
plied  without  adding  a  finish  to  symmetrical  prvpor^ 
Hans.  They  want  couragey  energy  and  mind;  and 
when  brought  in  close  contact  with  the  whites,  they 
are  forced,  like  the  Indians,  to  yield  to  superior  in/e^ 
leety  and  like  their  cot^enerics  of  colors^tbey  must  £aU 
to  earth,  though  the  contest  be  strong,  and  full  of 
little  incidents  of  a  progressiye  nature. 

The  historic  pages  of  Africa  are  few  and  meager, 
excc^  with  req>ect  to  its  northern  portions,  where 
the  whites  have  prevailed.  That  here,  great  events 
and  great  nations  have  arisen,  no  one  will  question ; 
as  the  Egyptians  and  Garthagenians,  in  their  past 
history,  can  ftiUy  bear  proof.  Few  have  explored 
Oentral  Africa,  though  quite  enough  to  Y^oaiT  testi- 
mony to  the  general  barbarism  of  the  country;  how- 
ever, to  a  omall  extent,  they  manufacture  some  com- 
mon cloth  out  of  the  agave  and  cotton  grown  in  the 
eountiy. 

From  lime  immemorial  to  the  present  the  negro 
class  have  commingled  more  or  less  with  those  white 
nations  near  them ;  so  much  so,  if  their  natures  had 
been  open  to  the  reception  of  new  ideas,  retaining 
and  rendering  them  useful,  they  would  have  disting- 
uished themselvee  by  their  arts  and  sciences,  by  their 
governments,  and  by  that  universal  progress  which 
nations  make  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce.  In  all 
these  occupations  and  progressions  which  the  mind 
of  man  makes,  when  raised  from  matter,  the  negro 
class  bear  no  testimony  to  the  world ;  for  where  are 
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their  ambassadors,  commercial  agents  and  commer* 
cial  relations  with  other  nations!  That  they  are 
above  some  classes  of  animals  we  have  abundant 
proof,  but  that  they  are  £Eir  below  mankind,  even  the 
Toltecs,  Aztecs,  and  Peruvians  of  America,  no  one 
can  question.  As  a  furtiier  evidence  in  confirmation 
of  this  position,  when  we  survey  the  labors  and  work- 
ings of  the  lower  and  lowest  classes  of  animals,  what 
is  the  progress  of  those  which  we  see  around  us,  over 
those  which  lived  thousands  of  years  ago!  Their 
habits  of  gathering  their  food,  building  their  nests, 
seeking  places  of  safety  for  their  young,  defending 
themselves  against  attacks,  and  all  they  do,  are  the 
same  when  young  as  old,  and  the  same  in  one  age  as 
in  the  preceding.  In  these  animals  there  is  no  pro* 
gress  nor  advancement;  they  are  content  with  eat- 
ing, drinking,  sleeping,  and  giving  vent  to  the  passions 
of  their  natures.  In  view  of  this,  survey  the  history 
of  the  negro  class  in  Africa,  and  what  has.  been  their 
progress  from  their  earliest  existence  to  the  present, 
except  such  as  has  been  absolutely  forced  on  them,  to 
shield  themselves  from  cold,  or  to  supply  their  hun- 
ger? Consequently,  like  other  animals,  they  can  be 
taught,  or  learn  to  do  like  the  whites  only  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  when  their  reason  ceases,  and  animal 
instinct  manifests  itself  again.  For  ages  in  Africa, 
the  negroes  have  lived  only  to  eat  Their  progress 
and  developments  are  only  mftde  by  contact  with  the 
whites !  That  there  is  a  distinction  in  the  progress!  ve 
development  of  the  negro  class,  especially  when 
brought  in  contact  with  the  whites,  compared  to 
those  who  have  never  been  out  of  their  native  coun- 
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try,  we  have  ample  proof  in  the  elaveholding  States 
of  North  America,  in  the  provinces  or  departments 
of  Brazil  and  Cuba,  where  slavery  has  existed  nearly, 
and  over  three  hundred  years ;  and  in  other  portions 
of  America  where  they  are  now  free ;  for  full  demon- 
strations we  have  of  such  in  their  whole  facial  con- 
tours over  new  importations. 

They  bear  in  all  their  actions  a  higher  degree  of 
advancement  than  those  freshly  imported  into  this 
country ;  and  particularly  so  with  reference  to  their 
facial  contours  and  their  general  physical  develop- 
ments. If  prior  to  this  period,  the  destiny  of  the 
African  negroes  had  been  to  have  possessed  the  arts 
and  sciences,  so  near  them  on  the  Eastern  portion  of 
that  Division ;  if  they -had  not  been  created  in  the 
scale  of  existence  but  little  above  the  highest  class  of 
apes,  showing  thereby  a  close  analogy  between  the 
two ;  if  it  had  not  been  the  custom  for  the  Rulers  of 
Central  Africa  to  have  immolated  some  of  their  cap- 
tives, after  taking  them  in  wars,  upon  bond-fires  for 
the  occasion ;  eaten  a  few,  and  enslaved  others ;  and 
if  there  had  been  humanity  to  have  exerted  itself 
in  that  benighted  land,  as  in  portions  of  benighted 
Europe,  America  would  have  shrunk  from  her  task 
to  have  imported^  christainized  and  educated^  in  the 
labors  of  the  field,  so  many /orww  without  human  lore. 

From  the  numerous  negroes  existing  in  Central 
Africa,  their  obedience,  slothfulness,  or  almost  per- 
fect inertia,  except  stimulated  by  the  cravings  of  hun- 
ger, and  from  their  peculiar  beastial  adaptation  to 
obey  the  dictates  of  superior  intelligence  and  superior 
will,  not  only  in  that  region,  but  on  the  Continent 
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of  America,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  they  have  no 
national  characteristics;  and  in  order  to  insure  their 
progression  to  the  higher  scale  of  being,  their  thraU- 
dom  must  be  continued  to  work  out  and  reclaim, 
from  the  wild  solitudes  of  America,  that  natural  fe- 
cundity whi<3h  she  so  superabundantly  possesses,  ren- 
dering it  useful  to  man  in  the  many  multiplied  stages 
of  human  advancement  and  refinement. 

In  most  cases,  the  tenure  of  slavery  on  the  Cpnti- 
nent  of  America  is  growing  milder,  and  much  more 
lenient  than  formerly ;  masters  are  seldom  accused 
of  cruelty; — ^it  is  unpopular  for  one  to  be  thus  ac- 
cused, and  consequently  much  forbearance  is  brought 
into  requisition,  from  the  desire  to  gain  the  applause 
of  our  own  people,  where  this  institution  exists. 

If  slavery  be  right  to  work  out  the  destiny  of  this 
vast  American  Continent,  as  it  would  seem  to  be  from 
surrounding  manifestations  which  are  apparent  to 
all,  the  only  true  position  we  can  assume,  is  that  sla- 
very can  never  exist  in  a  statu  qiLO  state;  the  only 
terms  to  be  applied  to  it,  are  pro  and  anti;  the  ono 
will  let  it  live  by  its  progress^  and  increase  the  South- 
em  products  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  slaves, 
and  the  fertility  of  the  lands  they  cultivate ;  while 
the  latter,  though  not  in  favor  of  immediate  emancipa- 
tion, would  so  circumscribe  it  by  legislation,  and  limit 
the  bounds  of  slavery,  as  to  call  for  the  manumission 
of  the  African  race  in  the  present  limits  of  the  United 
States,  because  the  multiplicity  of  its  numbers  in  the 
course  of  time,  would  permit  no  other  aJUemaiive, 
taking  in  view  the  natural  increase  of  the  whites 
and  the  blacks. 
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Some  pretend  to  say  that  the  African  can  change 
Mb  color,  by  living  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
world,  and  that  ho  is  cftpable  of  a  high  mental  cul- 
ture, neither  of  which  untenable  positions  do  we  see 
hold  good  among  the  thousands  with  whom  we  come 
in  contact.  If  the  black  class  desired  so  much  the 
advanoement  of  their  kind,  and  having  been  brought 
80  long  in  contact  with  intelligence,  from  their  earli- 
est days  in  a  state  of  freedom,  and  if  it  was  as  natural 
for  the  negro  to  progress  as  the  white  man,  why  is 
tiiere  such  a  marked  difference  in  the  free  States 
among  colors,  where  one  rises,  from  the  cradle,  to  high 
civilization  and  enlightenment,  astonishing  the  world 
by  the  genius  which  he  displays  in  every  object  he 
touches, — ^whereas  the  former  is  content  to  imitate  him 
in  a  few  of  the  most  primitive  of  the  arts  of  m^chan^ 
ism!  Is  UnA  position,  not  beyond  refutation  ?  K  God 
had  designed  the  negro  race  for  a  free  people  and  a 
high  state  of  civilization,  as  he  had  the  whites,  and 
if  he  had  not  made  them  to  work  out  a  great  destiny 
within  the  tropics  of  the  Globe,  where  they  are  so 
peculiarly  adapted  by  their  unique  and  natural  organ- 
izationSj  to  reclaim  the  wilds  of  gigantic  forests,  why 
would  this  race  have  been  formed  unalterably  as  they 
are  in  shape  of  body,  head,  lips,  eyes,  color,  and  of 
all  that  distinguishes  the  progressive  existences  of  colors 
from  marly  if  it  was  not  intended,  that  there  should 
not  be  mixtures  of  colors  ? 

If  our  destiny  had  been  alike,  it  would  have  been 
as  easy  to  have  had  all  existences  of  colors  like  the 
white  race,  or  the  white  race  like  them,  and  our  Great 
Prototype ;  and  yet  there  are  a  few  enthusiasts  who 
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will  argue  that  the  negro  or  the  colored  existences 
are  created  after  the  Image  of  the  Creator;  for  they 
affirm  this  to  be  the  fact  of  all  the  races.  In  this  there 
seems  to  be  a  palpable  contradiction,  for  it  is  irrecon- 
cilable with  natural  philosophy^  to  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  two  colorSj  distinct  in  their  natu^s  and 
organizations,  could  be  created  after  the  Image  of 
One  Being,  for  this  being  must  have  had  color,  as ' 
well  as  other  natural  characteristics,  or  he  was  not 
nor  is  a  being ;  and  hence  we  would  infer  that,  speak- 
ing technically,  philosophically  and  phrenologically, 
there  could  have  been  but  one  race  of  man  treated 
afl;er  the  Image  of  the  Creator,  and'that  all  others 
were  created  subordinate  to  him,  filling  intermediate 
positions  between  him  and  the  lower  scale  of  anima- 
ted nature.  Every  thing,  and  every  creature  of  a 
clcLSs  we  see,  are  full  of  proof Sy  as  indicating  distinct . 
colors  and  separate  organizations,  from  the  lowest 
creeping  plant,  to  Him,  who  has  proved  himself  of 
all  others,  to  be  created  after  the  Image  of  his  Creator. 
In  the  organization  of  the  planets  and  stars  in  the 
Firmament,  there  was  no  chance  work; — there  was 
design  with  reference  to  weight,  quantity  of  matter, 
kind  of  matter,  momentum,  attraction  and  repulsion; 
or  otherwise,  how  long  could  they  have  revolved 
within  their  orbits,  without  deviation  to  the  right  or 
the  left?  and  how  long  could  they  have  endured  col- 
lision without  having  been  dashed  to  atoms?  In  all 
this  we  see  perfection  in  their  design  and  finish ;  and 
how  much  like  this  characterized  perfection  in  the 
firmament  above,  is  the  O^ius  of  the  white  race  dis- 
playing itself  in  all  of  its  artistic  and  scientific  ad- 
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vancements !  Behold  our  factories  of  all  kindB  where 
machinery  is  used,  and  what  do  we  see  but  design  and 
perfection  in  the  rotary  or  longitudinal  direction  of 
those  bodies  which  seem  to  reason  from  canse  to  elFecty 
and  from  effect  to  canse !  In  all  this,  a  Wise  Provi- 
dence has  indicated  the  Bace  created  after  the  Image 
of  Him,  our  Creator ! 

If,  then,  the  colored  races  were  not  created  after 
the  Image  of  the  Creator,  but  for  subordinate  works 
in  the  scale  of  progress,  assuming  their  relative  po- 
sitions, why  should  we  hesitate  to  use  them,  accord- 
ing to  that  evident  intent  by  the  indications  and  marks 
fastened  upon  them  ?  In  descending  to  the  lower  scale 
of  animated  nature,  and  examining  their  habits  and 
customs,  especially  those  of  the  bee  and  the  pismire, 
we  see  in  them  marks  of  design,  and  a  conceded  power, 
in  one  of  their  kind,  to  direct  them  towards  obtain- 
ing their  subsistence,  and  the  performance  of  requir- 
ed labor.  This  may  be  slavery,  yet  it  is  evident  that 
this  course  with  them  is  ncUurcd;  otherwise  the  many 
would  destroy  the  few  rulers,  and  each  one  would  act 
for  himself,  as  in  the  higher  scale  of  creation.  In  this 
illustration  of  animated  nature,  we  see  thought  and 
reason  displayed  in  the  division  of  labor,  yet  we  see 
these  little  armies  obeying  their  high  officials,  as  in  the 
still  higher  existence  of  brute,  or  human  nature. 

We  see  that  labor  is  necessary,  in  order  to  act,  and 
provide  for  our  being  and  advancement;  and  if  we 
are  created  after  the  Image  of  our  Creator,  with  full 
reason  and  thought,  and  as  we  believe  that  there  is 
only  one  great  class  of  the  human  family,  that  is  so 
created ; — our  province  then  is  to  rule  the  earth,  and 
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to  elicit  its  products  by  labor.  We  are  held  account- 
able for  our  inteUigence  to  be  directed  reasonably,  to 
subdue  the  earth,  that  is,  all  that  which  contravenes 
its  productiveness  and  well-being.  Consequently, 
every  thingj  and  existence  of  an  animated  nature,  hav- 
ing serviceable  qualities j  cannot  escape  our  attention, 
either  in  animals  or  progressive  existences ^of  colors, 
nearing  humanity. 

The  day  may  not  be  distant,  when  the  Ape  tribes^ 
now  so  useless  to  man  in  his  progressive  state,  will  be 
taught  some  usefnl  avocation ;— such  as  the  picking 
of  cotton  and  the  like  occupations,  of  which  they  are 
fdlly  susceptible  by  imitation.  And  if  this  should 
ever  take  place  in  the  progress  of  labor  within  the 
tropics,  by  their  being  caught^  reclaimed  from  their 
wild  state,  and  taught  to  labor  in  the  fields,  like  those 
who  are  a  scale  higher j  or  those  a  scale  lower  in  anima- 
ted nature, — ^what  humanist,  contending  that  all  races 
aire  created  after  the  Image  of  our  Creator,  will  then 
say,  if  the  apes  should  learn  to  speak,  that  they  should, 
therefore,  be  ^tfree  and  should  be  placed  on  an  equM- 
ity  with  the  whites,  as  they  indicate  somewhat  of  a 
human  form  and  irdcUigence,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
performance  of  labor ! 

This  may  be  taken  as  though  we  were  humorists; 
we  are  not ;  we  speak  of  things  and  animated  nature 
as  they  appear  to  our  consideration,  with  the  en- 
deavor to  render  plants  and  animated  nature  useful 
to  man,  and  man  grateful  to  his  Creator !  This  can 
be  done  by  none  so  fully,  as  by  those  who  study  na- 
tures laws.  In  the  discovery  of  the  Continent  of 
America,  reason  of  the  highest  order  was  fully  dis- 
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played,  especially  whn  it  contemplated  another  di- 
vision of  the  Globe,  as  requisite  to  counterbalance  what 
was  then  known  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  and 
of  its  gravitation. 

Therefore,  since  the  settlement  of  this  Western 
Continent,  we  have  ever  seen  it  used  as  the  cradle  of 
towering  genius^  and  of  innovations  upon  old  and 
established  customs.  Here,  the  mind  dares  to  act, 
to  think,  invent,  and  display  itself  in  the^kK  enlarge- 
ment  begot  by  its  contemplation  of  surrounding 
objects,  vast  plains  and  forests,  with  lofty  mountains, 
majestic  rivers,  and  ocean-like  lakes.  It  copies  after 
the  creation !  In  search  of  laborers  to  fell  the  forests 
of  America,  the  natives  nor  the  white  exotics,  being 
equal  to  the  task,  the  thralldom  of  Africa  was  trans- 
ferred to  this  continent;  and  the  profits  of.  black 
labor,  with  the  ability  of  the  negroes  to  endure  the 
climate  of  the  tropics,  were  soon  made  obvious,  and 
their  increase  by  importation  was  not,  in  those  days, 
a  question  of  ethics  aniong  the  European  nations; 
nor  has  it  become  so,  till  a  superabundance  of  white 
labor  has  surfeited  Europe,  making  governments 
there  look  out  for  homes  for  those  of  the  same  color. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  the  English  colonies  of 
Korth  America,  we  discover  a  hardy  and  venture- 
some set  of  pioneers,  who  made  little  advancement  till 
slavery  was  introduced  at  Jamestown,  Virginia.  The 
forests  then  began  to  give  way ;  the  soil  reimbursed 
the  husbandman ;  and  an  American  character  began 
to  enlarge  itself.  Their  growth  was  so  rapid,  their 
lands  60  rich  and  extensive,  their  spirits  so  embold- 
ened by  prosperity  and  intelligence,  and  an  enlarged 
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mode  of  thinking  and  acting,^at  in  one  ijilndred 
and  fifty-five  years  from  1620,  England  was  fearful 
of  her  young  America ;  she  sought  to  subdue  the 
colonies ;  they  were  unconquerable ;  they  demanded 
their  independence  to  be  acknowledged  by  her,  and 
it  was  in  the  year  1788  in  the  form  of  separate  colo- 
iiies^  or  states.  The  object  of  confederation  between 
the  Colonies  for  mutual  defence  against  their  common 
enemy  was  now  over,  and  they  turned  their  consider- 
ations to  self-government.  Their  trials  and  privations 
had  been  severe ;  an  ordeal  they  had  passed  through, 
to  fit  them  for  nobler  acts.  The  articles  of  confedera- 
tion between  the  Colonies  became  obligatory  in 
March,  1781,  a  draft  of  which  was  brought  to  thv 
notice  of  Congress  as  early  as  the  12th  of  July^  1776 ; 
a  period  of  near  five  years  required  to  elapse,  ere 
this  first  important  step  was  taken,  to  fed,  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  force  and  the  characteristics  of  a 
nation ! 

Long  before  the  colonies  of  North  America  had 
severed  their  relations  from  the  British  empire,  in  all 
their  organic  acts  and  characteristics  with  reference  t9 
each  other,  they  were  wholly  sovereign,  acknowledg- 
ing allegiance  only  to  their  mother  and  father  land. 
Up  to  within  eleven  years  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, they  were  political  bodies,  ever  jealous 
of  the  favors  and  exclusive  privileges  which  their 
parent  land  should  confer  on  one  at  the  expense  of 
the  others.  "With  reference  to  each  other,  they  were 
distinct  nationalities,  unharmonious  and  exacting  in 
their  natures,  as  were  the  motives  which  induced 
them  to  leave  their  native  lands.    The  plea  of  perse- 
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cation,  the  love  of  novelty  natural  to  our  being,  and 
the  spirit  of  adventure,  shortly  after  the  discovery  of 
AiAerica,  effectively  and  naturally  contributed  to 
turn  the  minds  of  Europeans  to  new  regions  where 
disappointed  ambition  and  broken  down  fortunes 
might  begin  anew  the  tussle  of  life.  Here  the  red 
man  of  the  forest  held  dominion  and  sway,  and  was 
lord  of  this  new  continent,  before  whom  all  else 
bowed  and  supplied  his  wants.  The  rights,  natural 
to  existences  of  colors  in  a  barbarous  state,  though  of 
a  diffsrent  hue,  were  then  as  now  considered  by 
white  nations  as  secondary,  and  to  be  dealt  with  as 
the  whims  and  caprices  of  those  coming  in  contact 
should  deem  fit  to  administer. 

The  right  of  granting  the  lands  of  the  wild  Indian, 
by  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  to  companies  for 
the  purpose  of  settlement,  was  never  considered  by 
the  Indians  till  settlers  had  arrived ;  possession  was 
then  taken  by  an  ostentatious  display  of  the  efficacy 
of  gunpowder ;  and  in  some  cases,  an  apparent,  yet 
a  reluctant  right  was  forced  from  the  native  rulers  to 
settle  upon  their  lands,  and  yet  this  arbitrary  right 
was  acquiesced  in,  by  the  most  conscientious  of  those 
days,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  right  of  trade  is  now 
forced,  by  superior  genius,  upon  most  of  the  Asiatic 
nations.  To  the  most  conscientious  and  just  of  all 
mankind  in  the  fullness  of  thought  and  reason,  we 
would  ask,  what  difference  there  is  between  taking  a 
nation's  means  and  the  free  volition  of  their  actions 
away,  with  respect  solely  to  themselves,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  involuntary  service  upon  them?  in 
neither  of  which  acts  do  the  natives  of  their  respeet- 
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ive  countries  co-operate  with  their  own  free  will !  Is 
there  any  difference  for  the  better  between  these  acts 
of  organic,  or  despotic  power,  and  negro  slavery  ?  as 
in  the  former  or  Indian  cases,  the  wants  of  the  natives 
were  not  provided  for,  and  famine  has  ensued,  and 
contagious  pestilence  has  walked  among  them,  fanned 
by  the  breeze  of  civilization  and  enlightenment; 
whereas,  in  the  latter  or  negro  cases,  their  number 
has  increased  most  rapidly,  even  when  they  pei^form 
the  most  onerous  labors  of  the  field,  and  in  the  same 
ratio  is  their  intelligence  increased,  compared  with 
that  of  fresh  importations.  In  the  former  case,  death 
to  the  Indian  nation,  and  to  the  natives,  ensues,  lay- 
ing waste  the  proud  ancestors  of  the  soil,  whose  bones 
whiten  and  enrich  the  lands,  now  inhabited  by  the 
white  man,  where  they  walked  monarchs  of  all  they 
surveyed !  In  the  latter  case,  more  than  was  expected 
is  being  realized.  The  negro,  in  a  state  of  slavery, 
stands  the  contact  of  the  white  man,  and  is  emerging 
f]^m  darkness  to  light,  in  the  form  of  civilization. 

The  motives  which  led  our  forefathers  to  this  con- 
tinent obscured  all  honest  intent  with  reference  to  na- 
tive rightSj  little  questioning  the  hopeless  and  helpless 
condition  they  were  entailing  upon  the  aboriginees. 
Tribe  after  tribe  have  withered  away  like  the  leaves 
of  autumn,  as  the  whites  are  marching  westward ! 
And  have  not  their  spirits  gone  to  their  Creator,  to 
teD  the  woes  of  early  colonial  tales?  where  unjust 
ftnd  unholy  wars  have  been  forced  upon  them  by  the 
designing  J  to  obtain  more  Indian  lands  J  This  forcible 
purchase  of  Indian  territory,  or  its  conquest  under 
divine  right,  or  that  of  superior  power  and  inteUigencey 
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cannot  be  reconciled  upon  any  other  principles  of 
metaphysics  or  natural  laWj  than  hjfuUy  acknowledge 
ing  that  the  white  man  is  made  after  the  image  of  his 
Creator,  and  consequently,  has  an  exclusive  heritage  of 
the  earth,  and  of  all  inanimate  and  animate  matter, 
where  his  natural  rights  are  considered,  and  conflict 
with  the  existences  of  colors.  Kotwithstanding  the 
unconventional  manner  of  our  forefathers  acquiring 
lands  of  the  natives,  and  of  importing  and  holding 
slaves  since  the  year  1620,  Providence  has  smiled 
upon  us;  and  by  superior  wisdom  and  voluntary 
concession,  our  ancestors  formed  a  constitutioa  on 
broad  and  liberal  principles,  with  equal  rights,  guaran- 
teed to  the  citizens  of  Stales^  and  to  each  State,  which, 
without  a  parallel  in  history,  has  elicited  the  applause 
and  admiration  of  mankind  !  The  sages  that  bore 
us  through  the  Revolution  felt  ie^n^ythe  want  of  this 
safeguard  in  1786,  and  more  especially  in  1787,  when 
an  insurrection  took  place  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, called  Shay's  rebellion.  On  the  second  Monday 
in  May,  1787,  delegates  from  twelve  of  the  States 
assembled  in  Philadelphia,  to  deliberate  with  refer- 
ence to  a  more  stable  form  of  self-government; 
Bhode  Island  refusing  to  act  in  concert.  The  delib- 
erations continued  till  the  17th  of  September,  when 
the  present  Constitution  was  adopted  by  the  Conven- 
tion ;  and  by  degrees  it  was  adopted  in  eleven  of  the 
States,  by  the  people  acting  Jn  their  several  and  sover- 
eign capacities — one-third  of  which  number  adopting 
it  the  same  year,  and  the  others  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  the  following  year;  except  North  Carolina  in 
November,  1789,  and  Rhode  Island  in  May,  1790. 
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The  present  Constitution,  the  paladium  of  the  lib- 
erties of  the  American  people,-  was  matured  after  a 
deliberation  of  some  over  four  months ;  however,  by 
those  lights,  who  had  had,  for  a  long  time  in  view, 
the  spirit  of  a  free  and  prosperous  nation  portrayed 
to  them,  by  the  contemplation  of  the  vast  empire 
before  them !  This  contemplation  made  them  think 
of  nature  and  her  works,  and  the  harmony  displayed 
in  all  her  doings.  It  was  conceived,  molded,  and 
formed  after  the  order  of  creation,  and  hence,  be- 
comes a  guide  for  our  government  and  progress!  It 
was.formed  upon  the  spirit  of  respecting  thy  neigh- 
bor's rights  as  thou  wouldst  have  thy  neighbor  re- 
spect thine.  In  each  of  the  States  or  Colonies  the 
right  of  choosing  slavery  or  not  was  never  questioned ;  - 
hence,  in  the  early  settlement  of  North  America, 
slavery  was  a  question  of  expediency,  not  of  ethics, 
and  it  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  usages  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Colonies  as  an  exclusive  rigtit,  as  when  a 
man  raises  his  hand,  the  volition  in  doing  so  is  his  own, 
and  this  is  natural  law  and  right.  This  right,  with 
reference  to  the  Colonies,  had  existed  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  years  before  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,wh\ch  surrendered  no  rights  of  the  Colo- 
nies, but  those  fully  expressed  as  being  their  intentions 
to  yield  up  to  the  General  Government.  Under  the 
sanction  of  the  British  Parliament ;  the  acts  of  the 
Colonies;  and  by  international  and  commercial  regu- 
lations ;  the  negroes  of  Africa  were  extensively  im- 
ported into  America,  to  supply  the  demand  for  labor, 
in  the  several  colonies  settled  by  different  nations. 
Hence,  each  colony  had  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
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regulating  the  institution  of  slavery  as  it  saw  fit,  with 
slight  exceptions,  with  reference  to  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  possessions,  where  it  was  more  of  a  na- 
tional institution.' 

Wars  upon  the  coast  of  Central  Africa  were,  and 
have  been  common  ever  since  the  earliest  history' 
which  gives  us  any  account  of  its  natives;  and  the 
captives  were,  and  have  been  sacrificed  to  appease 
their  war  god,  or  held  in  bondage  by  the  victors. 
Hence,  we  see,  at  the  present  day,  most  of  Africa  in 
a  feudal  condition,  which  yet  holds  comparatively 
and  physically  good  of  Europe,  notwithstanding 
thetr  boast  of  the  freedom  which  the  rulers  alone 
enjoy ;  for  all  their  laws  go  to  grant  franchises  to  the 
rich  in  exclusion  of  the. poor,  and  this  hegeta poverty 
and  dependence  for  a  mere  subsistencCy  scarcely  the 
cravings  of  hunger  being  satisfied.  This  will  also 
hold  good  of  Asia,  especially  in  India  and  China, 
where  a  scant  allowance  is  given  to  the  laborers,  with 
scarcely  any  meat,  except  fish.  Here  are  enslaved 
races  of  existences,  similar  to  their  masters;  how- 
ever^ England  has  enslaved  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  Indians  in  the  East  by  imposing  a  taxation 
upon  them,  absolutely  foreign  to  natural  laws  and 
rights,  as  considered  by  some ;  yet,  according  to  her 
schooled  and  presumed  philanthropy,  she  dares  boast 
of  her  political  freedom  ! 

The  present  pro-slavery  principles  of  the  British 
Government  are  foreshadowed  by  a  London  corres- 
pondent of  the  New  York  Post,  a  Republican,  show- 
ing how  inconsistent  that  government  was  in  eman- 
cipating her  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  acting  in  direct 
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opposition  to  Organic  Law,  while  now  the  press  of 
the  nation  countenance  that  Divine  Law !  and  hence 
slavery  as  being  a  Divine  Institution !  Most  usually 
the  Press  represent  the  pulse  of  the  Nation,  and  if  it 
is  divided  on  great  national  matters,  we  have  only  to 
enumerate  and  consider  the  quantity,  weight  and  im- 
portance of  the  Press,  in  order  to  form  just  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  predilections  of  the  people.  Witness 
the  change  of  the  English  people  since  1830,  1838, 
and"  1860,  with  reference  to  slavery,  when  now  the 
golden  morsel  is  withheld  from  their  empty  platters. 
This  brings  nations  back  to  Organic  Law,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Institution  of  Slavery,  while  fanaticism 
is  wasting  away !  for  it  Will  not  feed  the  body ! 
The  article  is  as  follows :   • 

THE  PRESS  0^  GREAT  BRITAIN — ^ITS  HOSTILITY  TO 

THE  NORTH. 

[From  the  London  Correspondent  of  the  New  York  Poet^  Republican.] 

"  Meanwhile  I  admit  freely  that  the  absence  of 
sympathy  for  the  North  is  almost  universal  in  Eng- 
land. As  I  stated  in  a  former  letter,  it  is  a  great 
mistake  made  by  many  of  your  papers,  the  New 
York  Herald  in  chief,  to  assume  that  the  hostility  to 
the  North  is  a  purely  aristocratic  one.  If  you  want 
a  proof  of  this,  just  look  at  the  London  press.  The 
press  of  London  is  the  press  of  England,  to  an  ex- 
tent which  may  seem  strange  to  a  foreigner.  The 
provincial  press  only  repeats  the  opinions  of  the  Lon- 
don papers,  with  less  vigor  and  originality;  and  it 
used  often  to  amuse  us  in  the  States  to  see  the  opin- 
ions of  provincial  papers,  such  as  the  Manchester -Ec- 
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amineTy  the  Scotsman^  or  the  Liverpool  AWion  quoted 
as  representative  opinions  of  the  British  public.  The 
London  press  on  the  whole  represents  English  opin* 
ion  very  fairly.  It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  state 
strictly  what  the  views  of  the  chief  London  papers 
are  about  the  North.  The  Times^  as  you  all  know,  is 
growing  day  by  day  more  Southern  in  tone.  And 
the  Times  represents  the  mercantile  and  commercial 
community.  The  Morning  Herald  and  Standard  are 
the  organs  of  the  conservative  middle  classes,  and 
what  their  opinion  is  may  be  shown  from  the  fact 
that  they  publish  constantly  the  mad  ravings  of  some 
correspondent  who  dates  his  letters  from  New  York, 
and  signs  himself  ^'Manhattan,''  with  the  avowed 
.object  of  discrediting  the  North  by  such  advocacy  as 
his.  Mr.  Russell,  let  me  say  in  passing,  has,  I  believe, 
nothing  to  do  with  the  anti-northern  tone  of  the 
Times.  His  weekly  articles  in  his  own  paper,  the 
Army  and  Navy  OazettCj  on  the  progress  of  the  Amer* 
ican  war,  are  very  fair  and  favorable,  though  not 
friendly  to  the  North.  The  Morning  Post,  the  fash- 
ionable paper  par  excellence,  is  bitterly  Southern  iu 
tone,  and  indulges  in  such  violent  vituperation  ofthn 
North  as  its  general  feebleness  will  permit  of.  The 
Daily  Telegraphy  the  great  popular  paper,  whose  cir- 
culation is  double  that  of  the  Times,,  and  which  in 
every  other  point  is  stanchly  liberal,  is  also  against 
the  North.  Probably  the  well  known  connection  in 
former  years  of  one  of  its  writers  with  the  Buchanan 
Administration  may  account  for  this. .  The  Morning 
Advertiser,  the  great  Protestant  organ  of  the  London 
licensed  victuallers,  the  tap-room  paper,  as  it  is  called. 
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is  on  the  same  side,  though  with  less  vigor,  andUoyiFs 
Journal,  the  Weekly  Times,  the  Sunday  Times,  the 
Penny  Newsman,  and  all  the  cheap  Sunday  journals, 
which  are  ultra  radical  in  politics,  and  which  you 
never  see  by  chance  in  any  well  to  do  household,  are 
as  anti-northern  in  tone  as  their  aristocratic  cotem- 
poraries  of  the  high  class  weekly  papers.  The  Satur- 
day  Review,  the  organ  of  the  Universities;  the  JEr- 
aminer,  the  organ  bf  the  old  Whigs  of  the  Broug- 
ham and  Sidney  Smith  school,  and  the  Press,  the  or- 
gan of  Mr.  D'Israeli,  for  once  agree  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  North. 

The  papers  friendly  to  the  North  are  few  in  num- 
ber. The  Morning  Star,  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Bright, 
is  the  stanchest  supporter  of  the  North.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  shares  in  Mr  Bright's  defect  of  never  know- 
ing when  to  stop,  and  the  indiscriminate  thick  and 
thin  character  of  its  advocacy  seriously  damages  its 
value.  The  Daily  News,  is,  to  my  mind,  -the  most 
reliable  of  the  Freesoil  advocates.  Its  connection  with 
Miss  Martineau  gives  it  a  little  too  much  of  a  "doc- 
trinaire "  tone,  but  its  honesty  and  ability  give  it  a 
weight  quite  disproportionate  to  the  extent  of  its  cir- 
culation. The  Spectator,  which  is  just  rising  rapidly 
into  importance  as  the  representative  of  the  liberal 
educated  class,  is  also  strongly  Northern  in  its  tone. 
Let  me  add,  for  the  credit  of  the  Atheneum,  and  of  its 
editor,  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  that,  though  it  rarely 
touches  on  political  subjects,  it  has  frequently  spoken 
out  fairly  on  the  American  question  at  some  risk  to 
its  own  popularity.  On  the  whole,  then,  there  is  no 
good  in  shutting  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  Lon- 
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don  press  is  nn&vorable  to  the  Korth ;  and  the  Lon« 
don  press,  taken  as  a  whole^  represents  every  class  of 
public  opinion  in  England." 

Governments^  for  the  most  part,  are  composed  of 
fragments  of  nations,  or  small  tribes^  with  one  Ruler 
and  his  noble  adherents ;  and  all  others,  and  those 
who  oppose  him,  are  held  as  his  vassalsy  or  slaves  in 
plain  English;  or  thet/y  in  other  words,  are  composed 
of  a  majority  of  men  of  wealth  and  in  power,  who 
establish  their  tenets  hj  force  of  armSf  In  this  case,  it 
is  wealth  combined  which  governs  the  majorities;  for 
these  are  jpoor,  must  live^  must  work^  must  bear  arms, 
as  the  occasions  and  tempests  may  arise  among  nations, 
or  with  a  naiion  against  itsdf! 

Slavery  is  more  perceptible  in  old  countries  among 
races  of  the  same  origin ;  though  we  are  fully  im* 
pressed  that  this  position  will  hold  good  among  the 
most  of  nations,  either  barbarous  or  civilized,  of 
whom  we  have  any  account.  In  Europe  and  Asia, 
the  difficulty  of  emigration  to  new  fields  of  labor  and 
settlement  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  ratio  of 
population ;  for  when  this  is  dense,  labor  is  cheap, 
and  can  be  had  at  the  valuation  of  the  rich,  who  mo- 
nopolize the  lands,  trades  and  commerce,  obtaining 
labor  at  a  price  too  low  to  admit  of  the  poor  rising  in 
the  scale  of  being.  Some  will  say  that  this  is  not 
slavery.  It  is  conventional  slavery ^  sanctioned  by  the 
rich  in  power,  and  how  can  a  poor  man  with  a  family 
rise  and  depart  to  a  new  field  of  labor  ?  Admitting 
the  man  is  not  sold,  he  must  labor  for  what  he  can 
get  or  starve !  The  older  the  country,  the  more  we 
see  of  this,  and  laws  passed  at  the  expense  of  the 
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poor,  to  favor  commerce  and  artistic  skill  in  ezdudon 
of  common  labor.  In  taking  a  Burvey  of  the  world, 
whose  senses  are  so  befoged  as  to  be  unable  to  see 
this?  and  yet  mankind  are  governed  by  a  few,  who 
do  the  thinking,  and  who  cause  a  nation  to  rise  or 
fall !  This  is  most  amply  illustrated  on  whatever  side 
we  turn  our  eyes^  at  present,  for  light  on  this  subject. 
The  American  system  of  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the 
United  States,  has  many  peculiar  characteristics, 
which  are  little  understood  outside  of  the  States 
where  it  prevails.  That  the  negro  is  an  inferior 
being  to  the  white  man,  no  one  will  doubt,  from  his 
naturally  coarse  organizations,  which,  to  the  un- 
thoughtful  and  unreasoning,  rarely  present  them- 
selves in  lull  consideration,  when  contrasting  his 
features  with  those  of  the  latter. 

Nature^  not  arty  has  made  this  distinction,  and  we 
feel  its  influence  insensibly  creeping  over  us,  and  the 
superiority  of  our  natural  intellectual  faculties,  in 
whatever  condition  of  life  we  meet  with  the  colored 
races,  making  no  difference  whether  he  be  African, 
Malay,  Indian,  or  Mongolian.  This  distinction  we 
feel  more  sensibly  when  we  contrast  their  progress  in 
the  advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences  with  our 
own ;  though  color  and  shape  break  that  which  otherwise 
would  be  canity!  If  they  were  created  cotempo* 
raucously  with  ourselves,  some  have  made  but  little 
use  of  their  understandings  to  advance  themselves  in 
the  scale  of  being  above  the  brutes,  while  others  re- 
ceive their  material  worth  from  coming  in  contact 
with  the  whites,  in  the  way  of  performing  servile 
labor;  yet,  as  we  shall  provci  they  were  created  be- 
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fore  UB.  With  reference  to  the  different  grades  of  > 
white  men  of  intelligence  spread  over  a  vast  country, 
where  the  soils,  the  climate  and  productions  are  dif- 
ferent, we  see,  in  each  section,  that  the  leading  men 
of  intelligence  and  influence  endeavor  to  so  arrange 
their  laws  as  to  produce  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number  of  individuals  where  each  one  has  a 
voice  in  kgislation.  With  reference  to  this  fact,  the 
New  England  and  Middle  States,  shortly  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  sought  to  rid  them- 
selves of  slave  labor  for  three  reasons :  the  poorness 
of  their  soils ;  coldness  of  their  climate ;  and  also  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  white  population ;  and  because 
of  those  sections  being  more  healthy  than  further 
South;  not  because  they  possessed  any  higher  moral 
standard  than  the  people  living  in  the  South !  In 
the  latter  section,  the  climate  is  better  adapted  to  the 
colored  race,  the  productions  being  different,  and  the 
country  sparsely  settled;  there  were  more  induce- 
ments to  slave  labo;p  in  the  growth  of  tobacco,  rice, 
cotton  and  indigo,  than  of  the  cereals  of  the  North. 
Hence,  we  see  the  reasons  why  there  were  Abolition^ 
ists  or  Emancipationists  in  those  early  daySy  not  because 
the  conscience  of  the  former  was  any  more  upright 
than  that  of  the  latter,  but  because  their  interest^  the 
great  levder  of  opinions^  was  based,  and  is  now,  upon 
the  distinctions  in  productions  heretofore  alluded  to. 
If  the  climate  had  been  the  same,  and  the  profits  of 
slave  labor  the  same,  in  each  section,  would  different 
conclusions  have  arisen  and  farced  the  people  into  a 
coiQpliance  with  what  did  not  comport  with  their 
interests?  ^  If  we  invest  one  thousand  dollars  in 
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business,  and  it  pays  us  six  or  eight  per  cent,  profit 
only,  with  the  risk  of  losing  life,  and  not  unfrequently 
capital,  and  having  much  experience  in  this  channel 
of  business,  we  should  be  apt  to  change  our  pursuit, 
and  follow  what  will  pay  best  with  capital.  This  is 
a  universal  law  of  our  natures,  begot  in  us,  and  or- 
dained for  wise  purposes  by  our  Creator.  By  the 
law  of  organized  matter,  we  are  subject  to  that  of 
adaptation  and  gravitation  towards  a  common  center j 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  human  and  progressive 
existences  of  colors,  possessing  degrees  of  humanity ; 
but  not  humanity  itself,  and  why  ?  because,  has  their 
past  history  indicated  even  a  foreshadow  of  humanity? 
If  the  people  of  the  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States,  even  the  Quakers  themselves,  had  entertained 
any  conscientious  scruples  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
while  the  Southerners  loudly  protested,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  against  the  further  im- 
portation of  negroes  from  Africa,  because  the  profits 
of  slave  labor  were  not  so  fully  developed  then  as 
flow,  and  because  the  increased  number  materially 
•diminished  the  value  of  those  at  home,  why  did  the 
cUizenSj  in  the  former  States,  especially  in  their  chief 
commercial  cities^  that  exercised  a  paramou;it  influ- 
ence over  the  sentiments  and  actions  of  the  country 
people,  influence  the  Convention  in  1787  to  continue 
the  slave  trade  from  1800  to  1808,  when  the  South 
was  in  favor  of  abolishing  it  in  1800  ?  They  did  so, 
because  they  had  a  large  number  of  merchant  vessels 
and  seamen  employed  in  this  most  lucrative  of  all 
trades,  and  this,  at  that  time,  was  done  for  their  own 
consideration^  not  in  view  of  beneflting  the  South.   In 
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Boston^  New  York  and  PhiladelphiA,  slavers  were 
fitted  out  with  the  same  unconcern,  even  up  to  1808, 
as  they  now  fit  owt  fishing  smacks  to  go  to  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland  for  cod !  There  was  no  compunc- 
Hon  of  conscience  about  the  slave  trade  in. those  days 
in  the  North;  would  there  have  been  in  the  South, 
had  the  cotton  gin  been  known  much  before  the 
close  of  the  last  century?  which  established  slave 
labor  upon  a  firm  commercial  basis  as  a  system  of 
exchange. 

In  the  slave  States,  it  is  seldom  that  our  ear  is 
pained  in  hearing  chastisements ;  the  masters  are 
lenient,  and  seldom  over-exacting.  If  the  negro  is 
sick,  he  is  cared  for  immediately,  and  the  best  medi- 
cal talent  is  generally  brought  into  requisition.  He  is 
well  clothed,  fed  and  housed ;  for  all  these  require- 
ments appeal  to  humanity  and  interest  The  licen* 
sciousness  of  the  sex  is  restrained  by  the  planters 
inducing  their  negroes  to  choose  companions,  and 
live  respectably  with  each  other.  Their  immoralities 
are  C9rrected,  and  a  strong  desire  to  teach  them  mo- 
rality by  employing  ministers  to  preach  to  them  on 
Sunday,  is  manifested  in  many  portions  of  the  South, 
where  the  wealthier  planters  have  negro  churches  on 
their  plantations.  Upon  good  authority,  we  are  en- 
abled to  state  that  500,000  blacks  in  the  slave  States 
hav^  received  sacrament,  which  number  is  more  than 
three  times  the  amount  elsewhere  negroes  Hve,  that 
have  received  sacrament,  except  in  Braeil  and  Cuba, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  times  more  than  the 
missionaries  in  Africa  have  been  able  to  impress  witii 
divine  light.    This  shows  the  imitative  spirit  of  the 
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African'  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  whites, 
and  that  the  only  hope  which  the  multitudes  have 
of  eternal  fruition  is  by  being  k^t  in  constant  con- 
tact in  bondage,  serving  their  superiors,  whom  they 
are  ever  endeavoring  to  imitate.  This  shows  that 
slavery  is  no  damper,  but  an  incentive  to  them,  to 
imitate  their  masters  in  divine  worship,  that  excites 
them  to  goodness,  morality,  and  a  self-respect,  which 
the  barbarians  of  Africa  do  not  possess.  Goodness 
in  slavery  is  here  traced,  and  it  may  baffle  Abolition- 
ists to  be  thus  apprised  of  it !  In  this  light,  and  in 
this  view  of  the  subject,  though  the  planters  require 
labor  in  return,  they  perform  a  stupendous  good  in  civ- 
Uizing  and  moralizing  the  wild  bands  of  African  ne- 
groes, for  contrast  four  millions  of  negroes  in  slavery 
in  the  United  States  with  four  millions  of  blacks  in 
Africa,  and  see  the  moral  standard  and  civilization 
of  the  former.  The  difference  of  their  condition,  with 
reference  to  the  safety  of  life  alone,  is  sufficient  to 
atone  for  the  supposed  crime  of  slavery,  or  life  is 
worth  nothing. 

Hence  morally,  and  politically  speaking,  every  plan- 
ter or  slave-holder,  acts  the  part  of  a  missionary  and 
economist f  in  reclaiming  a  portion  of  the  savage  hordes 
from  barbarism,  and  teaching  them  the  pursuits  of 
oiviUzed  life ;  and  is  this  not  doing  more  for  them 
than  he  who  says  much  in  their  fitvor,  without  doing 
any  thing,  but  to  sq^arate  the  rdatims  of  master  and 
davel  K  this  current  of  civilization  could  pass  on 
unmolested,  being  supplied  vnth  new  recruits  from 
tiie  coast  of  Africa,  and  sending  the  schooled  ones 
there  to  move  on  in  the  march  of  progress,  how  be- 
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neficent  and  God-like  would  be  the  objects  combined 
to  produce  this  efiect !  In  the  slave  States,  the  ne- 
groes are  bound  to  have  homes,  with  provisions, 
clothing,  and  medical  attendance,  and  the  master  is 
bound  to  provide  them.  It  is  the  custom,  on  most 
plantations,  to  pay  the  negro  for  extra  work,  and 
allow  patches  of  ground  .to  those  desiring  to  work 
for  themselves;  and  in  this  way,  not  unfirequently, 
they  make  one  hundred  dollars,  and  even  more  per 
year,  in  the  cotton  and  sugar  States.  On  Sunday  they 
dress  nearly  as  well  as  their  masters,  and  appear  to 
enjoy  themselves  as  well  as  the  peasantry  of  most 
portions  of  Europe  or  America.  They  are  gay,  viva* 
clous,  and  fond  of  dancing  and  music.  Seldom  are 
they  taxed  beyond  their  exertions  or  strength.  They 
appear  happy  and  contented.  The  prejudice,  in  the 
United  States  against  slavery,  is  conmion  among  two 
classes  in  the  Korth ;  the  one  are  the  Abolition  lead- 
ers who  know  what  they  say  to  be  untrue  with  refer- 
ence to  the  condition  of  *tiie  slaves  in  tiie  Soutli ; 
while  the  other  know  nothing  of  .the  condition  of  the 
slaves,  and  in  casting  their  votes,  they  are  used  as 
tools !  It  is  a  political  garru  both  If orth  and  South, 
to  seek  offices  through  appeals  to  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  men,  rather  than  to  their  reasons  and 
judgments.  If  the  people  had,  in  both  lections, 
before  the  war,  penetrated  into  the  investigation  of  the 
subjects  at  issue,  and  had  reasoned  for  themselves, 
carrying  the  Constitution  and  Oovemment  back  to  the 
first  days  of  the  Republic,  the  leaders,  who  have 
caused  the  present  crisis,  would  have  had  to  settle  the 
points  at  issue,  or  to  go  alone  themselves  into  the 
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field !  BeasoQ  has  been  dethroned  in  our  happy  land 
siitoe  the  year  1860 ;  and  since  this  the  fearful  crime 
of  national  suicide  has  been  developed  on  the  battle- 
field, in  ghaJting  on  human  blood ! 

Within  the  bounds  of  the  United  States,  the  great 
and  primordial  objects  of  the  Gk>vemment  should  be, 
to  increase  in  national  prosperity;  and  this  can  be 
done  only  by  the  division  of  labor,  each  portion  per- 
forming that  which  is  fit  and  compatible  to  the  tastes 
and  genius  of  the  people.  On  the  high  and  rolling 
plains  of  the  North  and  West,  away  from  the  heated 
miasmatic  swamps,  the  whites  live  and  flourish  with 
all  their  advancing  institutions  of  art  and  science ; 
whereas,  in  the  South,  the  white  men,  who  expose 
themselves,  die  off  more  rapidly,  leaving  widows  and 
childfen  to  mourn  their  losses ;  but  the  negro  endures 
the  heat  and  the  malaria  arising  from  the  swamps. 
Hence,  he  is  adapted,  by  the  peculiar  organization  of 
the  skin  and  cranium,  to  endure  the  labor  in  those 
fields,  uncongenial  to  the  capacity  of  the  white  man. 

Much  has  been  said  against  the  institution  of  sla- 
very in  the  Southern  States,  by  the  different  Euro- 
pean nations,  as  being  a  moral  wrong,  and  they  have 
fully  ifuinuated^  that,  if  we  desire  to  come  up  to  their 
noHanal  standard  of  moraUtyf  we  must,  as  they  have 
done  on  their  small  possessions  in  the  West  Indies, 
set  our  slaves  free,  and  then  hire  them  as  they  do. 
This  would  be  Qrouching  to  royalty,  and  robbing  God 
and  ourselves.  The  progress,  towards  a  high  civili- 
zation in  the  West  Indies,  has  not  been  on  the  wing, 
since  the  manuijnition  of  the  slaves;  for  their  wants 
being  few  in  the  form  of  food  and  clothing,  they  are 
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'  not  disposed  to  labor,  only  enough  to  supply  an  im- 
mediate neoesaity  &r  the  day  or  the  morrow, — ^living 
mostly  on  the  natural  productions  of  the  country. 
They  can  subsist  on  plantains  and  bananas,  with  the 
fish  obtained  from  the  ocean, — ^the  obtaining  of  which 
requires  but  little  labor.  The  whites  have  retrogra- 
ded, and  of  late,  have  commingled  with  the  blacks  in 
licentiousness.  The  estates,  once  so  laige  and  prosper- 
ous, abounding  in  all  material  prosperity  and  wealth, 
are  dilapidated,  wasting  all  that  greatness  and  luxury, 
for  which  man  pushed  forward  his  behest  aspiraitions. 
If  the  land  proprietors  of  the  West  Indies  where 
th|  slaves  have  been  manumitted,  should  exert  them- 
selves to  plant  sugar-cane  or  cotton,  the  disjpontion 
of  the  negroes  is  such,  that  they  know  no  bounds  to 
their  extortion  and  rapacity,  till  the  planters  them- 
selves are  reduced  to  poverty,  after  making  one  or 
two  ineffectual  efforts*  to  rear  themselves  to  former 
prosperity  and  happiness.  The  population  in  the 
West  Indies  has'rapidly  decreased,  and  what  remains, 
is  concentiating  into  small  towns  and  cities,  present- 
ing all  that  poverty  and  debasement,  so  common  to 
the  manumission  of  slaves  in  America,  both'  among 
the  whites  and  blacks.  Gonsequentiy,  tiie  country  is 
fast  returning  to  its  original  state, — ^that  of  a  howling 
wilderness.  And  this  would  be  the  condition  of  the 
Southern  United  States,  were  we  to  follow  the  maat 
moral  examples  of  our  mo^  Christian  neighbors,  which 
would  decrease  the  luxuries  and  comfoirtsof  the  world,  < 
to  the  amount  of  near  800,000,000  of  dolbirs  per  year, 
in  the  productions  of  rice,  tobacco,  sugar,  cotton,  and 
otiier  tropical  products. 
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Ere  the  coorBe  of  production  could  change,  and 
give  material  impulse  to  the  manufincturing  interests 
in  the  North,  the  country,  both  North  and  South,  in 
such  an  eventy  with  all  its  architectural  grandeur  at 
present,  would  fade  and  become  a  moldering  pile  of 
ruins,  like  those  we  have  seen  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  and  those  described  by  Stephens ;  for  hu- 
man nature  and  human  will  are  the  same  in  every 
region! 

We  see  what  has  been  the  &Ab  of  nations  engaged 
in  civil  war,  and  may  we  not,  our  fellow-country- 
men, North  and  South,  East  and  West,  stay  this  awful 
curse  we  are  forcing  on  ourselves,  and  entailing  to 
posterity?  We  conjure  you  all  by  the  ties  of  frater- 
nal accord  to  pause  and  reason,  ere  humanity  may 
cease  to  be  Auman Ay  /  Some  have  Hie  imptidence  to 
say  that  reason,  at  present,  produces  nothing !  JReason 
has  made  us  what  we  were  two  years  ago,  and  what  is 
toar  making  us  both  North  and  South,  East  and 
West?  Who  cannot  tell  the  tal6  of  some  distress, 
and  who  is  not  in  &yoT  of  peace  and  proq[>erity  ?  let- 
ting this  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  prejudice,  but  based  on' 
reason's  side  and  the  command  of  Gk>d !  As  before 
mentioned,  the  decrease,  in  production  £rom  the  man- 
umission of  the  Southern  slaves,  would  be  a  most  de- 
lieUms  pill  to  take,  in  order  to  follow  the  most  VMral 
examples  of  the  European  nations,  which,  at  the  pres- 
ent conjuncture  of  international  affitirs,  would  revo- 
lutionize and  impoverish  all  those  nations,  that  have 
been  fostered  by  our  commerce  and  productions.  The 
picture  of  Mexico,  and  the'Central  and  South  Amer- 
ican provinces,  that  formerly  belonged  to  Spain,  is 
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onCj  since  the  emancipation  of  their  negroes  which 
forbids  the  rest  of  mankind  to  imitate ;  for  what  do 
we  see  in  those  tropical  divisions  but  distress,  misery, 
and  poverty,  with  all  the  concomitant  evils  which  be- 
set the  human  race,  and  progressive  existences  of  colors 
in  anarchy  and  confusion !  Under  the  Spanish  sway, 
the  regions  alluded  to,  had  progressed  rapidly  in  the 
advancement  of  agriculture,  and  commerce,  and  in 
the  general  improvements  of  the  roads,  and  the  con- 
centration of  its  population  into  small  villages  and 
cities,  and  also  in  the  mode  of  developing  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  country,  Negro  slavery  and  peone- 
age  were,  before  the  Revolution,  sanctioned  by  the 
Spanish  government,  and  though  the  lands  were  held 
by  extensive  grants  brought  partially  under  cultiva- 
tion, the  profits  of  agriculture  were  so  great  and  mu- 
nificent in  augmenting  the  wealth  of  the  proprietors, 
that  they  produced  the  most  happy  efiTects  upon  the 
whole  body  politic,  in  distributing  their  wealth  among 
the  mechanics,  artizans,  and  men  of  science,  in  the 
construction  of  bridges  and  roads,  in  erecting  tem- 
ples for  worship,  halls  of  learning  in  law,  medicine, 
and  commerce,  and  in  the  building  of  towns  and 
cities,  which  are  common  centers  in  the  discussion  of 
liberty  and  tyranny !  • 

In  taking  a  survey  of  the  powerful  governments  of 
Europe,  and  more  especially  of  its  small  divisions, 
we  feel  pained  to  see  human  misery  and  depravity 
forced  by  preconceived  legislation  upon  people  of  one 
congeneric  origin,  of  the  same  color  and  of  the  same 
natural  abilities.  In  the  conquest  and  re-conquest  of 
the  European  States,  the  feudal  system  has  prevailed 
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ill  the  parti tiou  of  the  lands  amoDg  the  uobles; 
though  the  conqueror  claimed  first  all  the  lands,  and 
in  the  next  place,  the  people  as  his  vassals.  Under 
this  system,  the  nobles  farmed  out  their  lands  to  those 
inferior  iu  rank,  until  they  descended  to  the  peas- 
antry, who  cultivate  the  soils,  and  in  most  cases,  for- 
merly they  were  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  estates,  and 
could  not  be  transferred  without  the  transfer  of  the 
soil.  In  return  for  their  labor  they  obtain  a  scant 
allowance  for  themselves,  and  dare  not  manifest  any 
increase  in  prosperity,  fearing  that  they  might  be  in- 
formed on,  and  in  this  event,  they  would  be  forced 
to  yield  any  material  prosperity  which  they  desire  for 
their  own  accommodation.  This  may  be  gleaned 
trom  European  works.  Such  is  the  course  of  taxa- 
tion, espionage,  rentage,  and  retaining  vassals  to  la- 
bor, in  Denmark,  England,  Ireland,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  Poland,  Turkey,  Bohemia,  Mora- 
via, Hungary,  Bavaria,  Greece,  Kussia  and  Austria, 
with  few  exceptions  in  certain  provinces  and  divi- 
sions, in  Europe;  in  Egypt,  the  Barbary  States,  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  Africa,  in  Africa;  and  in  Turkey, 
Asia  Minor,  Persia,  India,  Tartary,  China  and  Japan,* 
in  Asia;  that,  though  their  system  of  exacting  tribute 
and  forcing  the  peasantry  to  tiU  the  soil,  may  bear 
the  opposite  name  to  slavery  in  the  United  States, 
Cuba  and  Brazil,  yet  human  baseness,  ignorance  and 
vice  are  as  low  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  human  beings 
or  progressive  existences  to  descend !  This  class 
scarcely  know  what  they  will  have  to-morrow  for 
their  subsistence.  This  we  gather  from  works  on  the 
feudal  system  and  population  of  Europe. 
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The  choice  and  the  luxuries  of  the  land,  though 
raised  by  the  peasantry  themselves,  are  yielded  up  to 
the  proprietors ;  and  the  peasants  dare  not  partake, 
because  they  are  ever  fearful  of  being  informed  on. 
Such  is  the  servile  disposition  of  the  peasantry  to  gain 
fiftvors  of  their  superiors.  Scarcely  have  they  cloUi- 
iug  to  hide  their  nudity,  living  in  mere  huta,  without 
the  most  common  comforts  possessed  by  the  negroes 
of  the  South,  of  Cuba  or  Brazil.  Such  is  the  oppres- 
sion of  man  to  his  own  cotor^  that  he  blushes  not  to  feel 
himself  a  man  tinctured  with  inhumanity  and  wanton 
crudty  to  m/in !  Such  is  the  degradation  of  the  peas* 
antry,  both  in  the  citie&aud  in  the  country,  that  by 
their  religion  they  are  taught  to  marry  very  young, 
and  deaire  large  femilies,  to  be  reared  in  the  same 
way  as  themselves,  acting  out  the  lowest  desires  of 
animal  instinct.  Like  animals  in  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  they  are  forced  to  perform  the  labors  of  the 
field,  and  that,  too,  with  implements  of  the  most  ordi* 
nary  nature,  as  first  conceived,  and  in  others,  with 
implements  which  are  no  better  than  sticks  or  forked 
prongs  of  trees.  In  most  of  these  old  countries,  it  is 
seldom  that  the  plow  is  used — ^the  labor  is  performed 
by  the  common  people  with  the  most  inferior  manual 
implements.  Hence,  there  is  no  progress  among'  the 
peasantry  of  the  most  of  Europe,  and  the  whole  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  The  fundamental  evU  in  most  of 
these  countries  is  the  insecurity  of  the  cultivator 
against  exorbitant  exactions.  Such  will  be  ever  the  ^ 
case  in  central  Governments,  towards  which  all  Re- 
publics bend. 

The  desire  of  rising  in  the  world ;  the  dread  of 
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falling  in  society ;  the  pride  of  superior  condition ; 
and  the  consciousness  of  political  power,  which  are 
intended  to  be  so  many  restraints  on  the  principle  of 
increase  in  population,  are  prevented  from  develop- 
ing themselves  by  the  slavish  submission  which  the 
priests  and  politicians  of  those  countries  have  inter- 
woven with  the  character  of  the  people.  In  China, 
there  is  but  one  power ^  who  rules  the  empire,  and  this 
is  by  the  volition  of  his  will !  The  pefypU  are  his 
slaves,  ^ikdi  justice  is  verud  over  the  whole  empire;  and 
on  what  side  soever  we-  turn,  we  see  that  power 
sought  after!  If  the  rulers  and  politicians  of  Eu- 
rope, of  Asia*  and  Africa,  would  consider  carefully 
the  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  their  respective 
countries,  and  that  they  are  beings  of  their  own  color 
and  of  their  own  origins,  and  that  their  efforts  in  favor 
of  each  respective  class  are  fully  needed  at  home, 
how  much  good  and  happiness  might  be  distributed 
in  their  own  countries,  and  to  the  firesides  of  those 
who  would  advance  comparatively  and  remarkably 
in  the  scale  of  utility  and  intelligence !  In  America 
we  want  population,  and  we  want  it  of  two  kinds, 
free  and  slave,  the  One  to  take  the  place  of  the  other 
in  the  march  of  improvements,  and  the  acquisition 
of  territory  to  the  Bouth-west  and  South,  the  natu- 
ral home  of  the  negro. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America  compared  with  those  of  other  countries,  and 
the  ruling  characteristics  of  mankind,  Americans  may 
be  justly  proud  to  contemplate,  and  also  the  individ- 
ual importance  which  each  one  enjoys  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Government,  for  no'  one  is  superior,  not 
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even  an  official!  For  if  an  official  of  any  rank  what- 
soever  deviates  in  any  particular  from  the  oath  of  his 
office,  which  is  based  on  the  Constitution,  he  com- 
mits blasphemy  and  peijury,  and  rebels  against  the 
organic  law  of  the  land,  which  gives  tone  and  char- 
acter to  legislation.  Such  an  official  has  no  apology 
to  offer  to  the  insulted  people  in  breaking  their  organic 
law,  that  is  made  for  the  safety  of  all  against  tyranny 
and  oppression;  for  the  people  are  ever  ready,  as  oc- 
casions might  require  it,  to  meet,  deliberate,  and  give 
a  new  or  an  amended  organic  law,  suitable  to  the 
interests  and  security  of  all  concerned.  These  prin- 
ciples find  their  seat  in  common  sense,  and  in  a  desire 
of  doing  to  others  as  we  would  have  such  do  unto 
ns,  in  like  conditions  and  circumstances.  An  official 
is  a  servant  of  the  people,  and  nothing  more.  We 
are  created  free  and  equal  by  the  laws  of  our  nature ; 
and  hvthe  peculiar  organization  of  the  white  race  on 
the  continent  of  America,  we,  the  white  race,  feel 
that  our  powers  and  influence  in  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  the  human  family  must  not  only  be  felt  at 
home,  in  the  grandeur  of  our  march  towards  reducing 
the  colored  races  to  civilization  and  enlightenment, 
in  making  them  useful  in  developing  the  hidden 
bounties  of  nature  in  the  woody  and  swampy  wilds 
of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones  of  this  continent; 
-  but  that  we  must,  by  fostering  liberal  institutions  of 
learning,  and  offering  a  home  for  the  oppressed, 
though  not  equality^  where  color  is  of  a  different  hue 
from  the  white  race,  humanize  those  governments, 
whose  sordid  ends  are  to  debase  those  of  the  same  color 
and  origins* as  in  Europe ! 
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Under  the  Constitution,  we  have  passed  through 
many  trials  to  test  the  tempers,  the  concessions,  the 
spirit  and  character  of  the  American  people.  We 
were  convulsed  and  threatened  with  civil  war  in 
1794  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  though 
its  duration  was  short  The  tempers  of  the  people 
were  excited  in  1798  at  the  passing  of  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  bill.  We  scorned  the  New  Englanders  in 
1814,  when  they  had  the  Hartford  Convention  in 
contemplation,  to  divide  our  country  into  fragments. 
Our  ears  and  hearts  were  pained  by  every  day's  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  in  Congress  in  the  years 
1820, 1821, 1832, 1883, 1850  and  1854.  But  of  late, 
the  years  1860, 1861  and  1862,  have  brought  with 
them  gloom  and  sorrow,  too  deep  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence. 

The  mighty /ainc  which  was  reared  by  the  patriots 
of  a  past  age  is  now  being  rent  in  twain,  like  the 
fair  constitutions  of  our  sister  Republics  to  the 
Southwest !  Surely  tliey  seceded  from  Spain,  and  de- 
clared to  the  world  their  independence,  between  the 
years  1810  and  1821,  during  which  interval  they  had 
a  severe  and  sanguinary  struggle  for  their  liberties; 
but  alas!  what  are  they.?  More  than  forty  years 
have  passed  away  since^  that  period,  and  civil  war 
has,  for  the  most  part,  prevailed,  with  now  and  then 
a  period  of  peace  for  a  few  years ;  though  possessing 
the  richest  and  most  exuberant  soils  and  the  most 
salubrious  climate  upon  their  table  lands  known  to 
man  !  Like  these,  we  are  discontent  to  be  prosper- 
ous and  happy,  butin  becoming  jealous  and  envious  of 
each  other  in  the  North  and  South,  East  and  West, 
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we  are  the  better  able  to  tear  down  the  pillars  of 
'State,  slay  each  other  like  brutes,  and  then  boast  of 
our  love  for  our  country  and  countrymen^  instead  of 
ever  having  held  to  the  golden  rule,  ^^Do  unto  thy 
neighbor  as  thou  wouldst,  that  thy  neighbor  should 
do  unto  thee,  in  like  circumstances  and  conditions." 

Holding  to  this  principle  of  moral  teachings,  we 
should  have  had  no  civil  war,  nor  all  the  evils  which 
are  now  ensuing,  with  the  manifold  calamities  and 
death  scenes,  which  blacken  the  American  character! 
Our  Constitution  is  a  wise  one;  and  in  order  to  live 
fully  up  to  its  spirit  and  interpretation,  as  it  was 
formed  by  our  forefathers,  we  should  transport  our- 
selves back,  over  the  ocean  of  time  and  of  bloody  since 
its  formation,  to  be  inspired  with  fresh  devotion,  by 
reading  the  deliberations  of  the  convention  that 
formed  it,  and  placing  ourselves  in  the  positions  of 
those  faihers,  whose  magnanimous  and  generous  con- 
cessions gave  this  constitution  birth,  the  paladium  of 
our  liberties !  We  shall  never  be  at  peace,  till  we  re- 
turn to  the  Golden  Rule,  for  blind  fanaticism  both 
South  and  Korth  must  fall  to  earth,  moldering,  to  re- 
new and  invigorate  a  coming  generation^  with  ei^n 
tempera  and  a  proper  spirit  of  concession! 

It  is  said  we  know  a  tree  by  the  fruit  it  produces, 
meaning  its  quality,  and  it  is  so  with  parties  in  Oov- 
ernments.  In  Kevolutions,  it  might  be  wdl  that  one 
party  should  be  denominated  strictly  Constitutional ; 
acting  under  this  name,  and  contending  for  measures 
to  be  carried  out,  according  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  as  it  reads,  and  according  to  the  prior 
usages  and  judicial  decisions  which  have  been  decided 
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in  the  last  resort.  For  one  party  to  say  that  it  is 
Democratic,  Republican,  Secession,  Abolition,  or 
Union,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  at  this  time,  what  it 
means  by  such  ambiguous  terms,  and  can  gain  no 
clue  to  the  real  intent  and  purpose  of  such  a  party, 
only  as  their  actions  are  made  known,  and  as  they 
agree  or  disagree  with  the  Constitution,  which  is  a 
whole,  not  part  of  a  machine  for  government.  Con- 
sequently, no  part  of  this  document  can  be  laid  aside, 
without  subverting  the  designs  for  which  it'  was  cre- 
ated; all  of  its  parts  are  active  for  good  in  the  same 
manner  as  all  the  constituent  parts  of  the  earth  are 
operative  for  good ;  consequently  we  can  detract  none, 
without  incurring  the  high  ^displeasure  of  their  crea- 
tors, for  each  part  was  made  for  a  beneficent  end. 
Hence,  under  the  guise  of  any  of  these  names  of  par- 
ties, except  ^  Constitutional,'  men  act  and  pretend  that 
they  act  correctly.  Neither  a  Secessionist  nor  an 
Abolitionist  is  a  ^  Constitutional  man,'  for  the  former 
subverts  that  organic  law^  while  the  latter  omits  two 
essential  parte  of  the  compact,  as  to  representation  in 
Congress  on  the  apportionment  clause,  and  the  rendi- 
tion of  persons,  fugitive  from  labor  or  service.  If  the 
latter  man  should  say  that  he  was  a  ^  Constitutional 
man,'  we  should  know  that  he  was  false  in  his  devo- 
tion, and  so  with  the  former,  for  both  are  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  organic  order  of  its  creation,  which  com- 
mon sense  imparts  to  the  most  casual  observer. 

Upon  this  principle  of  reasoning,  and  adhering  to 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  how  would  a 
secession  candidate  for  the  office  of  United  States' 
Repres^tative  or  Senator  be  met  and  treated  in  any 
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of  the  free  states,  while  he  should  be  engaged  in 
stomping  the  district,  vindicating  the  right  of  seees- 
sion  upon  a  constitutional  basis?  or  uponjany  ground 
he  might  think  justifiable  ?  and  what  would  be  the 
effect  if  a  whole  district  should  become  thus  disaffect- 
ed to  the  Constitution  ?  Would  not  every  voice,  from 
that  of  the  robust  giant-like  man,  to  the  delicate  rose- 
bud just  blossoming  into  her  teens,  and  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  move  with  one'  common  emotion  to  put 
down  such  a  disorganizer  of  their  peace  and  lodge  him, 
at  such  a  conjuncture  of  times  like  these,  m  some 
dungeon  ?  and  place  an  army  in  the  disaffected  dis- 
trict, arresting  the  leaders  and  lodge  them  for  safe 
keeping  ?  This,  the  people  in  any  jSTorthem  sta/te 
would  say  to  be  just  and  proper  in  self-defence,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  offence  conflicting  with,  and 
breaking  down,  the  Constitution,  the  organic  law 
of  t^  land.  In  this  view  of  constitutional  law 
against  a  secessionist,  would  not  an  abolitionist,  seek- 
ing the  office  of  United  States' Representative  or  Sen- 
iktor,  be  equally  to  culpable  as  the  secessionist,  for  the 
acts  of  the  latter  bear  as  much  against  the  eonstitn- 
tion  as  those  of  the  former,  which  we  have  heretofore 
proved,  in  respect  to  his  absolving  himself  from  the 
obligations  as  to  representation  in  Congress  on  three 
fifths  of  the  colored  population  of  the  South,  and  the 
rendition  of  fugitives  from  labor?  In  consequence 
of  these  two  pitrts  having  been  literally  subverted  by 
the  Abolitionists  in  the  choice  of  representatives  in 
Congress,  in  which  subversion  there  is  open  treason 
against  the  Constitution,  for  a  part  broken,  breaks 
the  wholcy  and  in  consequence  of  such  not  having 
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been  tried  for  treason  and  punished  accordingly,  this 
present  civil  war  is  inaugurated  upon  us,  for  seces- 
sionism  could  not  have  risen  in  the  first  instance,  nor 
i«  there  any  thing  on  record  to  show  that  secession- 
ism  could  or  would  have  arisen  first;  for  abolitionism 
began  back  as  early  ns  the  year  1775,  and  even  before 
this  period  of  time  in  Pennsylvania  among  the 
Quakers.  Thus,  in  tracing  the  periods  of  emanci- 
pationism  in  the  Iforthern  States,  we  are  enabled 
to  trace  the  incipient  stages  of  abolitionism,  which, 
as  history  proves,  antedates  secessionism^  and  would 
destroy  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  South,  which  are 
guaranteed  to  them,  by  those  clauses  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. To  endeavor,  in  any  manner,  to  pass  laws  in 
contravention  of  those  clauses  in  the  Constitution,  is 
sedition  and  treason,  for  it  is  waging  war  against  the 
states  holding  slaves,  and  becomes  intolerable  as  a 
capital  crimey  in  view  of  the  letter  and  spirit  ^  the 
Constitution.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
will  bear  no  disintegration ;  it  is  a  whole,  not  a  part 
of  a  machine  for  government,  upon  the  faith  and 
pledges  of  its  adoption,  as  we  then  were  in  the  several 
and  sovereign  states,  with  respect  to  our  domestic  in- 
stitutions of  slavery,  marriages,  wills,  deeds,  and  the 
regulations  of  contracts.  As  well  might  all  be  sub- 
verted as  one,  and  in  this  there  would  be  no  choicey  as 
to  invading  State  sovereign  rights.  If  it  should  be 
questioned  where  we  stand,  we  will  npw  answer,  that 
we  stand  on  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
and  denominate  ourselves '  Constitutional  men,'  with- 
out any  prefix  or  suffix  to  the  designation,  eschewing 
every  ism  which  is  not  countenanced  bv  the  organic 
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bw  of  the  land.  We  breathe  a  sovereign  contempt 
for  newfangled  names  in  politics,  for  all  of  them  have 
lodged,  on  their  standard,  obsolete  m^u,  gone  out  of 
use  in  their  former  positions,  for  their  radical  doctrines , 
and  hope  to  obtain  office  on  the  false  pretence  of  hav- 
ing reformed!  A  Democrat  or  a  Republican  may  be 
a  Constitutional  man,  which  depends  on  his  course 
of  action,  solely  with  reference  to  the  Constitution. 
He  is  known  only  by  his  acts.  At  this  juncture  of 
time,  a  Union  man  hs,&hecoiae  b,  questionable  character  j 
who  is  only  known  by  the  policy  he  advocates.  If 
he  is  a  Constitutional  CFnion  man  he  is  all  right,  and 
is  a  good  man ;  but  if  he  is  an  Abolition  Union  man, 
he  is  a  rebel  to  the  Constitution,  acting  in  violation 
of  that  most  sacred  Compact  Such  a  one  is  known 
by  the  policy  he  advocates,  and  will,  in  an  organized 
community,  bear  close  watching,  lest  he  do  harm.  A 
man  or  a  party  advocating  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  to  be  carried  out,  which  recognizes 
neither  Secessionism  nor  Abolitionism  nor  Emanci- 
pationism,  are  good  doers,  and  should  be  sustained 
by  honest  men  under  all  cii^cumstanoes.  An  admin- 
istration is  not  the  Constitution,  but  it  ifl  founded  on 
this  compact ;  hence  it  is  either  constitutional  in  its 
objects,  or  anarchal  or  tyranical.  This  depends  upon 
its  acts  in  accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Compact.  In  the  administration  of  the  Government, 
the  oath  of  office  admits  of  no  change,  under  any 
circumstances,  from  that  compact,  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land.  For  every  official,  without  having  an 
wise  discretion  given  him,  is  sworn,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  to  protect  and  defend  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
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that  palladiafQ  of  oar  liberties,  that  is,  the  CoDstitU' 

tiOD. 

"When  the  matter  which  composes  the  present 
Constittition  was  under  discussion  in  the  several 
States  or  Colonies,  and  after  delegates  were  elected 
by  the  States  to  represent  each  in  the  Convention^ 
each  delegate  was,  ez-officio^  bound  to  take  an  oath  to 
support  the  highest  organic  law  then  over  him, 
which  was,  literally  and  effectually,  the  State  Consti- 
tution or  Compact ;  and  this  was  the  basis  of  his 
action ;  for  he  could  not  aid  and  abet  in  -making  a 
compact  in  opposition  to  the  State  compact.  Aii 
oath  of  office  is  naturally  and  conventionally  made  to 
discharge  the  functions  of  the  office  &itbfully,  accord- 
ing to  the  compact,  and  any  deviation  from  it  sub- 
jects  the  incumbent  to  pei}ury.  The  people,  through 
their  delegates  to  the  Convention  fonning  the  Con- 
stitution, became  bound  to  protect  and  defend  this 
compact  on  its  adoption.  Hence,  by  descent,  it  is 
the  primordial  law  of  the  land.  It  is  the  basis  of  the 
Government,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  constitution 
of  the  earth  is  the  basis  of  its  government  in  its 
orbit ;  for,  with  reference  to  the  latter,  it  is  governed 
by  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  by  centripital  and  een- 
trifugal  powers  made  natural  to  bodies ;  and  thus  is 
the  general  Oovemment.  For  it  is  by  the  force  of 
gravitation  it  possesses  that  causes  it  typically  to  re- 
volve  in  its  orbit,  and  by  the  means  of  its  centripical 
and  centrifugal  forces,  which  are  defined  by  the  terms 
general  government  and  state  governmenl8,that  one 
is  kept  from  absorbing  the  other,  and  consequently, 
serves  as  a  balance  attain  st  the  effect  of  the  other.   If 
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the  former  was  inactive,  the  States  would  absorb  the 
Qeneral  Government,  and  if  the  States  were  inactive, 
the  General  Government  would  absorb  them.  There- 
fore  in  governments,  as  on  the  earth,  those  two  powers 
or  forces  must  balance  each  other,  or  all  is  lost !  Hence, 
in  the  organization  of  the  constitution  of  the  earth, 
we  see  its  counterpart  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  the  highest  praise  that  man 
can  pay  to  man !  The  States  bear  the  same  relation 
to  the  General  Gk)vernment  that  the  stars  do  to  the 
constitution  of  the  earth.  The  administrative  power 
of  the  United  States  Government  is  embraced  in  an 
executive,  styled  President,  whose  oath  oC  office  is, 
"I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  fistithfuUy 
execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect, 
and  defend  the  C8nstitution  of  the  United  States." 
The  paraphranalia  of  the  Administration  are  em- 
braced in  his  secretaries,  foreign  ministers  or  repre- 
sentatives, custom-house  officers,  postmasters,  attor- 
neys, marshals,  judges  and  military  officers,  being 
mostly  confirmed  by  the  United  States  Senate.  The 
Administration  is  liable  to  change  every  four  years, 
while  the  Constitution  is  perpetual.  To  which  do  the 
people  of  the  United  States  owe  allegiance  in  this 
case,  that  is,  their  first  allegiance  ?  to  the  Adminis- 
tration, the  creature  of  party,  with  passions  as  near 
wrong  as  right,  and  with  strong  manifestations  to 
depart  from  the  compact,  or  with  frequent  depart- 
ures therefrom,  or  the  ConMUutUm;  which  is  likened 
to  the  constitution  of  the  earth,  that  is  unchangeable 
as  the  designs  of  the  creation  ?     In  this  light  an 
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American  owes  his^  natural  allegiance  to  the  compact 
and  the  laws  made  literally  to  accord  with  the  spirit 
of  that  compact ;  but  to  none  else,  for  these  are  pri- 
mordial and  organic,  when  confirmed  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  land,  who  are  sworn  to  support,  defend, 
and  protect  the  Constitution,  not  Congress,  nor  the 
Administration.  These,  in  law  and  equity,  are  often 
mere  creatures  of  the  most  abject  passions,  indicating 
more  the  animal  than  the  intellectual;  and  what 
would  be  the  condition  of  an  honest  and  faithful  con- 
stitutional man  ?  ever  true  to  the  markj  bqt  who  is 
opposed  to  the  Administration,  which,  having  the 
power,  mistrusts  his  want  of  confidence  to  it,  and 
pleads  that  he  should  take  an  oath  to  support,  de- 
fend, and  protect  the  Constitution  and  Administra- 
tion, if  the  Administrationy  in  its  revolutionary  ten- 
dency, should  wholly  depart  from  the  Constitution  ? 
"Would  he  not  be  naturally  absolved  from  his  oath  in 
part,  because  of  the  latter  having  committed  the  act 
of  perjury  in  not  adhering  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  ?  These  are  grave  and  serious  ques- 
tions, and  should  be  met  by  the  philosophy  of  reason 
and  good  common  sense,  which  make  a  man  in  any 
region.  We  expect  to  tread  on  men's  toes  that  tread 
on  the  Constitution,  the  organic  law  of  the  land ;  and 
by  the  Eternal,  this  is  right!  to  the  contrary,  not- 
withstanding! 

Constitutional  liberty  is  the  boast  of  Americans ; 
and  the  toleration  in  discussion  and  in  difference  of 
opinions,  where  that  difference  is  constitutional,  is 
the  great  safety-valve  created  in  the  palladium  of 
our  sacred  heritage,  and  when  this  is  curtailed  and 
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piit  down  by  the  force  of  arms  and  imprisonment,  or 
by  threats  to  imprison  "Constitutional  men,"  liberty 
is  gone  and  tyranny  has  begun  !  Men  may  stand  this 
for  a  time,  but  it  works  and  feeds  a  counter-current 
in  the  breast  of  every  Constitutional  man,  insomuch 
that,  when  it  begins  to  flow,  no  embankments  can 
stay  the  universal  destruction  which  it  will  entail. 
This  has  been  the  history  of  the  world,  and  what  has 
been,  we  may  reasonably  expect  again,  in  like  con- 
ditions an4  circumstances.  One  man  is  nothing  in 
the  way  of  physical  force,  but  it  is  the  electricity^  at 
such  a  time,  that  pervades  mankind  not  in  power, 
and  thinking  ones  in  power,  that  we  all  have  to  fear 
more  than  the  abstract  principles  of  Abolitionism  or 
Seoessionism.  Let  men  of  common  sense  survey 
these  principles,  and  be  dictated  to  by  constitutional 
liberty;  which  all  reading  and  thinking  men  should 
know,  understand  and  appreciate.  The  allegiance  of 
an  American  citizen  consists  of  his  faithfulness  and 
fullness  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  or  obligations, 
in  accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  or  that  of  a  State. 
Hence,  in  the  United  States,  this  duty  or  obligation 
of  a  citizen  is  constitutional,  in  contradistinction  to 
loyal ;  which  term  implies  an  allegiance  to  a  Govern- 
ment, or  to  a  Constitution,  whose  head  is  styled  king 
or  emperor.  Wherefore  this  term  Hoyal^^^  so  much  in 
use  among  centralizing  men  in  the  United  States,  is 
one  which  our  forefathers  renounced  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1776 ;  and  on  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1788,  we  have  sub- 
stituted the  term  "  Constitutional."    When  we  say 
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that  a  man  is  a  '^  Conptitutional  man/'  we  have  said 
all  that  that  inetniment  demands  of  him,  withont 
Bubstitating  the  foreign  term  "loyal/*  which  would 
imply  an  obligation  to  a  perpetual  creature,  that  our 
forefathers  created  in  the  Constitution,  without  the 
abHUy  of  doing  wrong  !  This  term  is  a  reproach  to 
the  term  "Constitutional/'  and  shows,  in  those  mak* 
ing  use  of  it,  a  disposition  to  ape  foreign  govern- 
ments and  constitutions  in  preference  to  our  own, 
created  and  ordained  by  the  patriots  of  a.  past  age. 
Allegiance  is  a  term  applied  to  a  constitution  as 
ours,  or  to  a  government  inaugurated  to  be  perpet- 
ual, and  ruled  by  a  king  or  emperor.  Hence,  the 
term  "  loyal "  is  a  term  applied  to  a  subject  of  this  lat- 
ter form  of  government,  and  expresses  his  duty  to  a 
perpetual  head,  in  contradistinction  to  the  term  presi- 
dent, according  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  who  can  do  wrong,  and  is  like  all  other  officials, 
subject  to  impeachment  and  removal  from  office,  on 
hjB  violating  the  oath  of  his  official  station.  There- 
fore, to  say  that  an  American  is  "  loyal/'  is  to  say 
that  he  is  a  subject,  and  acknowledges  a  king  or  emperor; 
but  when  we  say  that  he  is  "  Constitutional,"  we  have 
said  all  in  commendation  of  him  that  the  Constitu- 
tion admits  of,  and  ftirther  than  this,  is  sedition  and 
treason  to  that  sacred  instrument,  by  creating  and 
giving  a  title  to  the  executive  by  implication,  which 
is  strictly  forbidden  by  the  Constitution — see  section 
9,  clause  7.  article  1.  This  cures  the  use  of  the  term 
*•  loyal "  in  the  United  States,  for  which  expression, 
as  applied  to  our  institutions,  we  feel  a  loathing  dis- 
gust. "Constitutional  "is  the  term.  Wherefore,  from 
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the  foregoing,  we  discover  that  our  allegiance  is  an 
equal  obligatiop  to  the  Constitution,  not  to  an  official, 
resting  on  all  American  citizens.  If  an  Administra- 
tion severs  its  allegiance  from  the  Constitution,  or 
from  its  letter  and  spirit,  the  people  become  natu- 
rally and  constitutionally  absolved  from  its  support, 
for  our  first  allegiance  is  to  the  organic  law,  and  sec- 
ondly, to  the  Administration,  only  inasmuch  as  it 
faithfully  and  fully  discharges  its  functions  according 
to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution ;  other- 
wise the  people  would  plot  with  the  Administration 
to  subvert  and  overthrow  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
land,  which  would  sink  us  all  again  in  chaos,  as  we 
were  before  its  formation.  In  this  instrument  we  see 
the  power  of  the  people  to  create  official  servants — 
hirelings — ^to  do  a  deputized  act,  according  to  its  let- 
ter and  spirit,  which  they  would  find  impossible  to 
discharge,  from  the  extent  of  territory  and  the  incon- 
venience it  would  subject«the  masses  to.  Hence,  for 
officials  to  assume  to  do  more  than  discharge  the  oath 
of  their  official  stations,  would  imply  fools  or  knaves. 
This  every  "  Constitutional  man  "  knows  to  be  no 
more  nor  less  than  the  truth. 

Daniel  Webster,  while  in  Congress,  and  at  a  period 
when  free  discussion  of  the  actsof  the  Administration 
was  sought  to  be  restrained,  offered  the  following,  in 
defense  of  the  freedom  of  speech : 

^'  Important  as  I  deem  it  to  discuss,  on  all  proper 
occasions,  the  policy  of  the  measures  at  present  pur- 
sued, it  is  still  more  important  to  maintain  the  right 
of  such  discussion  in  its  full  and  just  extent.  Senti- 
ments lately  sprung  up,  and  now  growing  popular, 
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render  it  necessary  to  be  explicit  on  this  point.  It  is 
the  ancient  and  constitutional  right  of  this  people 
to  canvass  public  measures  and  the  merits  of  public 
men.  It  is  a  home-bred  right,  a  fireside  privilege. 
It  has  been  enjoyed  in  every  house,  cottage  and  cabin 
in  the  nation.  It  is  not  to  be  drawn  into  controversy. 
It  is  as  undoubted  as  the  right  of  breathing  the  air, 
and  walking  the  earth.  Belonging  to  private  life  as 
a  right,  it  belongs  to  public  life  as  a  duty ;  and  it  is 
the  last  duty  of  those  whose  representative  I  am  shall 
find  me  to  abandon.  This  high  constitutional  privi- 
lege I  shall  defend  aud  exercise  within  this  House, 
and  in  all  places — ^in  time  of  war,  in  time  of.  peace, 
and  at  all  tim.es.  Living,  I  will  assert  it ;  dying,  I 
will  assert  it ;  and  should  I  leave  no  other  legacy  to 
my  children,  by  the  blessing  of  God  I  will  leave  them 
the  inheritance  of  free  principles,  and  the  example 
of  a  manly,  independent,  and  constitutional  defence 
of  them." 

The  sentiments  herein  expressed  by  the  Hon.  late 
Daniel  Webster  should  have  a  cordial  fellowship  with 
every  American,  and  will  have  with  those  who  adhere 
to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution ;  for  less 
would  be  unmanly  and  unconstitutional.  Hence,  we 
may  know  the  party  by  the  effects  which  they  produce, 
as  a  tree  by  its  fruit. 

At  the  present  juncture  of  our  national  troubles, 
the  Catholic  clergy  in  the  United  States  are  very 
careful  in  their  expressions,  and  seem  to  feel  to  take 
no  part  further  than  their  duties  as  Constitutional 
men,may  require  of  them.  They  are  far  from  being 
Abolitionists  or  Emancipationists;  for  the  bitter  fruit 
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of  aach  doctrines  the  intelligent  ones  are  conversant 
with,  in  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Central  and  South 
America,  where  the  representatives  of  these  incen- 
diary elements  in  society  have  produced  the  most 
desolating  and  devastating  consequences.  With 
reference  to  this  matter,  an  article  from  Archbishop 
Hughes'  organ  is  as  follows : 

[From  the  Metropolitan  Record—Archbiabop  HugheB'  Organ.] 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROCLAMATION  — AN  EMANCIPATION 

CRUSADE  TO  BE  INAUGURATED. 

"In  another  part  of  this  week's  Record  will  be  found 
what  we  think  our  readers  will  regard  as  a  startling 
and  extraordinary  fronundameTUo  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  We  say  that  it  is  both  startling 
and  extraordinary,  and  a  perusal  of  the  document 
itself  will  afford  sufficient  proof  of  the  correctness  ot 
our  opinion  in  regard  to  its  character. 

This  production  commences  with  the  statement 
that  "  the  war  is  to  be  prosecuted  hereafter,  as  here- 
tofore, for  the  object  of  practically  restoring  the  con- 
stitutional relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  people  thereof  in  which  States  that  relation  may 
be,  or  is,  suspended  and  disturbed.'  This  is  a  sound 
principle,  and  no  patriot  can  take  exception  to  its 
enforcement  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution. 
But  it  should  not  be  forgottep  that  the  South  is  not 
the  only  portion  of  the  country  by  which  that  Con- 
stitution has  been  violated  and  set  at  defiance,  for  its 
most  cherished  guarantees  have  been  regarded  as  so 
much  waste  paper  in  many  of  the  loyal  States,  whose 
fidelity  to  the  Union  could  not  be  called  in  question. 
We  do  not  care  for  pursuing  this  painful  feature  in 
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our  civil  war  any  further.  We  only  call  atteiiti<m  to 
it  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  suggested  by  the 
opening  sentence  of  this  remarkable  production  of 
the  Presidential  pen. 

The  second  paragraph  of  the  proclamation  states 
^^  that  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  all 
persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State,  or  any  desig- 
nated part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then 
be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be 
thenceforward  and  forever  free/'  As  we  publish  the 
document  in  full,  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  fur- 
ther quotations  therefrom,  particularly  as  the  extract 
we  have  made  may  be  said  to  contain  the  pith  and 
substance  of  the  whole  affidr. 

Kever,  since  the  nation  started  into  existence,  has 
it  been  called  upon  to  give  its  attention  to  a  matter 
of  such  great  moment  and  importance  as  that  pre- 
sented in  President  Lincoln's  last  state  paper.  It  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  its  publication  should  have 
produced  such  a  profound  sensation  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  that  its  probable  effects  upon  the  future  of 
the  Bepublic  should  be  canvassed  and  discussed  with 
such  intense  anxiety.  It  is  so  strangely  at  variance 
with  the  conservative  views  hitherto  expressed  by  the 
Chief  Magistrate,  that  it  has  fallen  upon  the  public 
ear  with  stunning  effect.  While  it  has  delighted  the 
radical  portions  of  the  ]N'orth,  it  has  produced  a  feel- 
ing of  dismay  and  bewilderment  among  the  conserva- 
tive and  patriotic  masses. 

Should  the  policy  foreshadowed  in  this  document 
be  carried  out,  at  the  time  specified  therein,  we  may 
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reasonably  expect  the  enactment  of  a  tragedy  on 
American  soil,  compared  with  which  the  bloody  hor- 
rors of  the  St.  Domingo  massacre  were  mere  child's 
play.  The  slave  population  of  all  the  Southern  States 
is,  we  believe^  according  to  the  last  census^  about  four 
millions,  while  of  the  States  in  rebellion  the  slave 
population  is  about  four-fifths  of  the  whole.  Kow, 
in  the  event  alluded  to-^that  is,  the  continuance  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy  in  its  present  attitude,  and 
its  subjugation  by  the  Union  army — all  these  will  be 
emancipated.  We  will  suppose  such  a  condition  to 
be  realized,  what  is  to  become  of  the  millions  thus 
suddenly  manumitted  ?  Where  are  they  to  go  ?  Are 
they  to  be  placed  in  possession  of  the  forfeited  estates 
of  their  former  owners,  and  if  so,  how  is  the  process 
of  the  division  of  property  to  be  carried  out  ? 

Let  us  again  ask,  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  mil- 
lions of  whites  who  either  owned  or  were  dependent 
upon  slave  property  for  the  ^eans  of  subsistence  ? 
These  are  problems  which  we  think  will  be  rather 
difficult  of  solution  by  our  greatest  statesmen — that 
is,  if  the  race  of  American  statesmen  has  not  already 
mn  out.  If  we  pursue  this  matter  still  further,  we 
shall  tind  ourselves  involved  in  greater  and  more  seri- 
ous difficulties  at  every  step.  Let  us  give  it  the  seri- 
ous consideration  to  which  it  is  entitled  by  its  influ- 
ence on  the  future  condition  of  the  Kepublic  by  its 
terrific  importance. 

The  proclamation  is  only  to  be  carried  into  eiSect 
in  the  event  of  the  disloyal  States  persisting  in  their 
present  attitude  of  hostility  towards  the  Government 
after  the  first  of  January  next    It  will  hardly  be  sup- 
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posed  by  any  sane  mind  that  a  belligerant  and  deter- 
mined enemy  will  not  be  rendered  still  more  fiercely 
in  earnest  by  the  inauguration  of  a  war  policy  that 
threatens  the  destruction  of  every  thing  that  is  of 
value  to  them  on  this  earth — for,  if  carried  into  suc- 
cessful operation,  such  a  policy  can  only  result  in  the 
disruption  of  the  whole  social  system  of  the  South, 
involving  its  inhabitants,  both  white  and  black,  both 
bond  and  free,  in  general  anarchy  and  ruin.  Are  we 
prepared  for  such  a  fearful  calamity? 

Do  we  understand  what  a  servile  war  means  ?  Can 
we  picture  to  ourselves,  without  shuddering  at  the 
dread  spectacle,  the  scenes  of  savage  riot  and  de- 
bauchery, of  carnage  and  rapine — scenes  of  which 
the  horrors  of  the  battle  field  can  furnish  no  adequate 
conception  ?  The  conflict  of  man  with  man  is  a  strug- 
gle between  equals,  but  a  war,  in  which  women  and 
children  and  old  age  become  the  victims,  is  savage 
and  barbarous  to  the  last  degree.  Surely,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  [Jnited  States  does  not  desire  to  precipi- 
tate such  a  calamity  upon  the  country ;  surely,  he 
does  not  mean  to  revive  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  all  the  horrors  of  a  negro  insurrection.  If 
this  last  dire  extremity  should  happen,  then  we  may 
never  more  expect  to  see  the  Union  as  it  has  been. 
Then- more  than  one  third  of  the  land  will  be  con- 
verted into  a  desert,  and  the  world  will  stand  aghast 
at  the  crimes  and  outrages  committed  in  the  name  of 
liberty. 

What  shall  we  say  to  this  remarkable  contrast  be- 
tween the  President's  Inaugural  Address,  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1861,  and  his  Proclamation  of  the  22d  of 
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September^  1862?  Judged  by  the  first  announce- 
ment, can  the  second  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than 
unconstitutional  ?  The  President  says,  on  the  4th  X)f 
March,  1861,  that  he  has  no  lawful  right  to  interfere 
with  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists,  while  on 
the  22d  day  of  September,  1862,  he  announces  his 
determination  to  declare  the  slaves  of  all  States,  which 
may  be  in  rebellion  in  1868,  forever  free.  This  is  total 
and  unconditional  emancipation,  without  previous 
preparation— emancipation  of  nearly  four  millions  of 
human  beings,  who  are  totally  unfit  for  the  new  posi- 
.tion  in  which  they  will  thus  be  placed.  If  we  may 
judge  fi^m  the  indications  already  given  in  some  parts 
of  the  Korth,  is  it  likely  that  our  people  will  tolerate 
the  influx  of  negroes,  which  will  set  in  upon  us  in 
the  event  of  this  proclamation  being  carried  into 
practical  operation  ?  In  the  President's  own  State, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  people  prohibited,  by  special  en- 
actment, all  negroes  from  entering  within  the  limits 
of  the  State,  while  in  other  parts  of  the  North  the 
working  classes  have  manifested  the  most  determined 
opposition  to  negro  immigration  from  the  South. 

We  have  already  had  riots  in  several  cities  between 
the  whites  and  blacks,  and  the  President  has  himself 
admitted,  in  a  conversation  which  he  had  some  weeks 
ago  with  the  members  of  a  colored  deputation,  *>  the 
white  race  sufiters  from  the  presence  of  the  negroes 
among  them,  and  that  this  afibrds  a  reason  why  we 
should  be  separated."  The  separation  of  which  he 
speaks  is  that  which  would  be  effected  by  coloniza- 
tion, an  undertaking  that,  we  think,  will  be  admitted 
by  every  candid  and  impartial  mind  as  utterly  imprac- 
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ticable.  We  have  shown  once  before  that  the  free 
negroes  of  the  country  are  opposed  to  this  system  of 
colonization,  if  the  fi^^t  that  only  twelve  thousand  of 
them  have  emigrated  in  forty-two  years  to  the  blade 
republic  of  Liberia  be  taken  as  evidence.  K  they  are, 
therefore,  unwilling  to  lend  their  co-operation  to  this 
scheme  of  colonization,  shall  we  force  them  into  it 
against  their  free  will?  Why,  this  of  itself,  would 
be  reducing  them  to  slavery ;  for  if  they  are  not  at 
liberty  to  follow  their  own  inclinations  in  this  respect, 
they  certainly  can  not  be  called  free.     *     *     *     * 

But,  let  me  ask,  is  it  not  time  to  abandon  these  im- 
practicable theories — ^these  ^inoperative"  measures? 
They  have  already  cost  the  country  over  two  hundred 
thousand  lives  and  nearly  two  thousand  millions  of 
dollars ;  they  have  aroused  a  feeling  of  bitterness  and 
enmity  between  the  two  sections  that  may  never  be 
allayed;  they  have  plunged  the  country  into  all  the 
horrors  of  internecine  strife;  they  have  driven  over 
a  naillion  of  men  from  the  peaceful  paths  of  industry 
to  follow  the  trade  of  war;  they  have  desolated 
thousands  of  once  happy  homes,  and  recruited  the 
army  of  the  poor  from  the  families  of  our  dead  and 
disabled  volunteers.  But  we  shudder  at  the  terrible 
oonsequences  which  have  already  resulted  from  this 
Abolition  policy,  which,  if  persisted  in,  will  convert 
our  once  happy  land  into  a  vast  Golgotha." 

As  bearing  on  the  President's  Proclamation  of 
emancipating  the  slaves  in  the  Southern  States  in  a 
certain  event,  and  in  pertinence  of  expressions  tp  the 
Archbishop's  organ^  we  quote  the  comments  of  the 
Louisville  Journal^  the  Louisville  Daily  Democrat^ 
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tile  HewToric:  Jonraal  of  Commerce,  as  seen  in^  and 
qaotad  by  the  Louisville  Jottrnal,  the  Boeten  Poet^ 
aad  Judge  Caton,  the  Chief  Joatiee  of  the  S!i|)feme 
Court  of  Illiiiois. 

THS  PRBSIDBNTB  PBOCLAMATIOK. 

^On  first  reading  this  proclamation,  we  supposed 
that  it  referred  to  the  6th  section  of  the  confiscation 
act,  and  proclaimed  what  the  President  understood  to 
be  the  legal  eflfect  of  his  previous  prodamatioB 
founded  on  that  section.  This  in  aU  conscience  would 
have  been  bad  enough.  On  reading  the  proclamation 
a  second  time,  however,  we  percdved  that  it  makes 
no  reference  to  the  6th  section  of  the  confiscation 
act;  and,  on  examining  this  section  itself,  we  per- 
ceived tiiat  its  subject-matter  isdi^rentfrom  that  of 
Hie  proclamation,  the  former  relating  to  all  the  prop- 
erty of  rebels  in  any  State,  while  the  latter  relates 
expressly  and  exclusivdy  to  all  the  slaves  of  the  States 
in  rebellion.  It  thus  appears  that  the  proclamation 
is  not  and  does  not  assume  to  be  founded  on  the  eon- 
fiseation  law  or  any  other  law.  It  is  evidently  an 
arbitrary  act  of  the  President  as  Commander-in-CSiief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  Union.  In  short,  it  is 
a  naked  stroke  of  military  necessity ! 

We  shall  not  stop  now  to  discuss  the  character  and 
tendency  of  this  measure.  Both  are  manifest.  The 
one  is  as  unwarrantable  as  the  other  is  mischievoiis. 
The  measure  is  wholly  unauthorized  and  wholly  per- 
niciow.  Though  it  cannot  be  executed  in  fiurt^  and 
Aough  its  execution  will  never  be  seriously  attempt- 
ed, its  moral  influence  witl  be  dedded  and  purely 
hurtfol.    So  far  as  its  own  purpose  is  concerned,  it  is 
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a  mere  brutum  fvlmtn^  but  it  will  prove  only  too  e^ 
fectaal  for  the  purposes  of  the  enemy.  It  is  a  gigftOr 
tic  usurpation,  unrelieved  by  the  promise  of  a  solita- 
ry advantage  however  minute  and  faint,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  aggravated  by  the  menace  of  great  and  un- 
mixed evil. 

Kentucky  cannot  and  will  not  acquiesce  in  this 
measure.  Never !  As  little  will  she  allow  it  to  cjiill 
her  devotion  to  the  cause  thus  cruelly  imperilled 
anew.  The  government  our  fathers  framed  is  one 
thing,  and  a  thing  above  price;  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  temporary  occupant  of  the  executive  chair,  is 
another  thing,  and  a  thing  of  comparative  little  worth. 
The  one  is  an  individual,  the  sands  of  whose  official 
existence  are  running  &st,  and  who,  when  his  official 
existence  shall  end,  will  be  no  more  or  less  than  any 
other  individual.  The  other  is  a  grand  political  struc'* 
lure,  in  which  is  contained  the  treasures  and  the  en- 
ergies of  civilization,  and  upon  whose  lofty  and 
shining  dome,  seen  from  the  shores  of  all  climes,  cen- 
tner the  eager  hopes  of  mankind.  What  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  President  does  or  fails  to  do  may  exalt  or 
lower  OUT  estimate  of  himself  but  not  of  the  great 
.  and  beneficent  government  of  which  he  is  but  the 
temporary  servant.  The  temple  is  not  the  less  sacred 
afnd  precious  because  the  priest  lays  an  unlawful  sac- 
rifice upon  the  altar.  The  loyalty  of  Kentucky  is  not 
to  be  shaken  by  any  mad  act  of  the  Prendent.  If 
necessary,  she  will  resist  the  act,  and  aid  in  hiding 
the  actor  to  a  just  and  lawful  accountabilily,  but  she 
will  never  lift  her  own  hand  against  the  ^orious  fistb- 
ric'becausehe  has  blindly  or  criminally  smitten  it 
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She  cannot  be  so  Mse  to  herself  as  this.    8he  is  inca- 
pable  of  sach  guUt  and  folly. 

The  President  has  fixed  the  first  of  next  January 
as  the  time  for  his  proclamation  to  go  into  effect  Bo- 
fore  that  time,  the  North  will  be  called  upon  to  elect 
members  of  Congress,  and  the  new  Congress  will 
assemble.  We  believe  that  the  proclamation  will 
strike  the  loyal  people  of  the  North  in  general  with 
amazement  and  abhorrence.  We  know  it  We  ap- 
peal to  them  to  manifest  their  righteous  detestation 
bf  returning  to  Congress  none  but  the  avowed  and 
zealous  adversaries  of  this  measure.  Let  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  proclamation  be  made  the  overshadowing 
^ssue,  and  let  the  voice  of  the  people  at  the  polls,  fol- 
lowed by  the  voice  of  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, be  heard  in  such  tones  of  remonstrance  and  of 
condemnation  that  the  President,  aroused  to  a  sense 
of  his  tremendous  error,  shall  not  hesitate  to  with- 
draw this  measure.  The  vital  interests  of  the  country 
demand  that  the  proclamation  shall  be  revoked,  the 
sooner  the  better;  and,  until  it  is  revoked, every  loyal 
man  should  unite  in  vigorously  working  for  its  revo- 
cation. If  the  President  by  any  means  is  pressed 
away  from  the  constitution  and  his  own  pledges,  be 
must  be  pressed  back  again  and  held  there  by  the 
strong  arm  of  the  people. 

The  game  of  pressure  is  one  that  two  can  play  at, 
and  it  is  no  slight  reproach  to  the  conservative  men  of 
tiie  country  that  heretofore  they  have  not  taken  their 
£ttr  share  in  this  game  as  played  at  the  national  capi- 
tld.    The  radicals  have  been  allowed  to  have  the  game 
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too  much  to  themselvee.    We  hope  thiB  reproMk^ptt 
now  be  wiped  away/' 

ABRAHAM  LI5G0LN  OITES  WAT  TO  THE  PBBSSITBX.     : 

''The  President  of  the  United  States  has  shown  fri^ 
qnently  a  determination  to  resist  the  i^ioalism  of 
his  )[>artj,  although  his  efforts  to  resist  appeared,  in 
the  progress  of  events,  to  be  giving  way.  The  pnv 
damation  of  yesterday  morning  shows  that  the  Abo- 
litionists  have  pressed  him  into  their  service;  not 
entirely,  but  virtually.  The  long  solicited  proclama' 
tion  has  come.  It  is  virtually  what  the  radicals  de- 
sire. Although  they  still  can  find  fault  with  it,  they 
will  accept  it  as  a  hopeful  sign  of  progress.  Those 
who  desire  the  Union  as  it  was  and  the  Constitution 
as  it  is,  can  now  expect  little  aid  from  the  President 

He  has  proclaimed  in  bad  bat  intelligible  Englbh, 
that  the  slaves  in  any  State,  or  part  of  a  State,  in  re- 
bellion on  the  first  of  January,  1868,  are  to  be  free. 
The  army  and  navy  are  to  recognize  them  as  free. 
He  does  not  say  that  the  military  power  shall  enforce 
their  proclaimed  right  to  freedom ;  but  they  shall  not 
repress  any  efforts  the  slaves  make  to  be  fi^e.  Here 
the  President  is  not  as  explicit  as  the  Abolitionists 
would  desire.  The  army  and  navy  are  not  required 
to  aid  the  slaves  to  obtain  practical  freedom,  but  they 
are  forbidden  to  put  down  an  insurrection  among 
slaves  if  one  should  be  started.  The  right  to  freedom 
i%  however,  recognized ;  the  next  step  is  a  natnral 
one,  and  will  follow  if  the  initiative  is  tabn. 

On  what  shadow  of  authority  can  the  Plremdnft 
rest  liiis  proclamation  ?  Will  military  neoesnty  comr 
an  act  of  this  sort?  If  it  will,  then  may  not  State 
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tiirgbtiintiotift  be  abolished,  and  State  fines  obBterated, 
by  a  niHitaiy  proclamation  ?  May  not  political  rights 
be  Conferred  on  slaves  by  proclamation  in  all  the 
StMciB,  fiee  as  well  as  slave?  May  not  Indiana  and 
BHtiois  be  compelled  to  allow  negroes  to  make  their 
bbxftes  in  those ~ States?  May  not  all  provisions  of 
Btate  constitutions  be  overridden  by  a  simple  procla- 
mat^n  of  the  President  ?  Slaves  cannot  be  set  firee 
in  this  State  unless  they  are  removed  from  onr  limits; 
that  is  a  constitutional  provision— can  it  be  overrid- 
den by  a  proclamation  ?  If  a  State  cannot  nullify  a 
plttn  right  of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  where  does 
the  Federal  Government  get  the  power  to  nullify  the 
right  of  a  State?  In  our  opinion,  the  President  has 
as  much  right  to  abolish  the  institution  of  marriage, 
or  Hie  laws  of  a  State  regulating  the  relation  of  pa- 
rsnt  and  child,  as  tio  nullify  the  right  of  a  State  to 
regulate  the  relations  of  the  white  and^  black  races. 
This  attempt  to  execute  laws,  by  trampling  laws 
equally  valid  under  foot,  is  absurd.  By  all  true  in- 
terpretations of  military  necessity,  the  power  dies 
witi):1he  necessity— it  has  no  permanent  vitality. 
^  It  may  be  said  that  individuals  who  are  striving  to 
efvirtfarow  the  Constitution  and  the  Goverameiit 
have  no  right  to  complain  if  tiieir  Constitutionid 
rights  are  disregarded.  We  grant  the  abstract  just- 
ice of  that,  but  let  us  see  how  this  operates,  if  it  could 
be:  carried  into  effect  It  is  not  individuals  that  are 
to  be  affected,  but  States  and  parts  of  States.  So  no 
ttwdter  what  an  individual  may  be  disposed  to  do,  if 
he^.Mve  in  nn  infocted  district  he  eufiers  the  penalty. 
He  {45  coinpcnpatod  if  be  proves  his  loyalty,  thePresi- 
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dent  oays;  but  how  is  he  to  fulfill  his  promipe? 
Where  is  he  to  get  the  means  and  appropriate  them? 
Congress  hasmadenoappropi:^ition  adequate  to  such 
a  purpose ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  belieVe  that 
such  an  appropriation  wiU  never  be  made.  It  is  a 
promise  that  the  President  has  no  power  to  fulfill^ 
and  we  may  go  a  step  further,  and  say  there  is  bo 
power  in  the  Gk>vemmont  to  fulfill  such  a  prpmisei 
for  it  has  not  the  means.  It  will  require  all  the  funds 
the  Government  can  raise  to  put  down  the  rebel 
armies ;  at  least  all  that  a  people  will  be  willing  to 
furnish.  Will  the  loyal  States  shoulder  the  additional 
burden  of  compensating  the  owner  for  his  slaves,  and 
then  colonizing  them  in  addition  2 

But  none  are  to  be  compensated  until  they  pix)ve 
their  loyalty,  and  how  is  that  to  be  done  ?  How  is  a 
man  to  give  any  demonstration  of  his  loyalty,  where 
loyalty  is  not  protected?  Cannot  the  President  re- 
flect that  if  there  are  no  manifestations  of  loyalty  in 
the  seceded  States,  it  is  the  fault  or  misfortune  of  the 
Government  itself?  The  Gk)vemment  has  not  been 
able  to  protect  the  loyal  sentiment  in  the  seceded 
States.  Individuals  there  are  under  a  rigid,  despotic, 
de  facto  Government ;  they  are  forced  to  a  dlent  ac- 
quiescence at  least;  and  often  forced  into  the  rebel 
army.  In  vain  have  they  looked  to  the  Government 
to  protect  them.  Thousands  have  waited  and  waited, 
and  given  it  up  in  despair ;  although  far  better  Union 
men  than  the  Abolition  cohorts  who  have  demanded 
this  proclamation.^  In  the  name  of  Eternal  Justice, 
what  right  has  a  Government  to  inflict  penalties  for 
disloyalty,  produced  by  the  impotence  of  the  Govern- 
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•  mentitoelf?  Let  it  first  show  its  power  to  protect 
tiie  citizen  against  the  despotism  of  the  rebellion,  and  - 
give  him  a  chance  to  be  loyal;  and  then  punidii  him, 
if  he  remains  disloyal,  by  Constitutional  penalties, 
not  by  arbitrary  proclamations  against  laws  and  con- 
stitutions. When  the  Government  is  able  to  do  this, 
tiie  rebellion  is  over,  and  the  military  necessity,  the 
ofnly  plea  for  this  exercise  of  unwarrantable  power, 
ceases.  So  that  there  can  be  rationally  no  place 
for  it 

It  will  be  seen  that  Kentuckf)^,  Maryland,  and  Mis- 
souri, and  Western  Virginia,  do  not  come  under  this 
prodamation ;  that  part  of  it  which  is  entirely  with- 
out law ;  but  by  an  article  of  war  the  military  forces 
are  not  to  be  used  to  return  slaves  escaping  from  their 
owners.  Wo  have  no  objection  to  that ;  and  we  pre- 
sume they  are  not  to  be  used  to  entice  slaves  from 
their  owners,  or  to  conceal  them  in  their  camps.  Let 
the  latter  be  ob6erved,Mnd  it  is  all  we  ask.  There  is 
no  military  necessity  to  interfere  with  the  operations 
of  the  civil  law  in  this  State,  unless  the  law  is  broken 
by  the  military  themselves. 

As  we  have  said,  the  active,  conscious  rebel  has  no 
rights  complain  if  his  Constitutional  rights  are  not 
secured ;  if  he  loses,  it  is  his  chosen  condition.  He 
is  an  enemy  of  the  Government,  and  if  he  be  a  man 
he  will  ask  no  rights  under  a  Constitution  he  tries  to 
overthrow.  We  speak  for  a  Constitution  we  sup- 
port, and  for  loyal  men,  and  those  who  have  been 
loyal,  and  would  be,  if  the  Government  were  able  to 
perform  its  part  of  the  bargain  in  giving  them  pro- 
tection. 
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And  what  are  yoa  going  to  do  about  it?  Qr?b  up 
the  Union  and  join  the  rebellion,  because  Abrabam 
Lincoln  has  iMued  a  iliiBohievonBy  pei^ent  proelanm- 
tion?  If  Mf.  Lincoln  were  fke  Union,  we  shoidd 
giye  it  np ;  and  then  weehould  ask  no  &Tora  and  vo 
jnstioe  from  that  sonrce ;  bnt  this  Union  belongs  to 
thirty  millions  of  people,  not  to  the  President  Tbiy 
will  control  its  destiny,  not  any  President.  V^r  will 
his  conduct  alter  our  determination  to  fight  fommt 
for  the  union  of  these  States.  Dissolve  the  Union, 
and  then — whatf  Do  yoa  escape  emaneipatUMi? 
Would  not  war  come?  And  would  it  not  then  be  a 
crusade  against  slavery  ?  " 

The  following  able  and  logical  artide  we  take  from 
the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Post 
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.    SpUim  TOWS  OF  THB  OOKSTITOTION^A  DAKOSBOUS 
DOCTRINE. 

*^  We  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
the  extraordinary  claims  of  power  put  forth  in  be- 
half of  the  Government  since  this  war  commenced, 
by  those  who  have  urged  the  adoption  of  radical 
measures.  A  great  many  measures  have  been  pro- 
posed, and  some  have  been  adopted,  for  which  no 
warrant  has  been  found,  or  even  claimed,  under  the 
Constitution.  Yet,  whenever  we  have  objected  to 
sneh  measures,  the  uniform  answer  has  been  that  the 
Constitution  was  not  the  source  of  apthority  in  such 
cases,  but  that,  the  countty  being  in  a  state  of  war, 
the  President  could  do  whatsoever  he  pleased,  or 
whatsoever  was  calculated  to  weaken  the  enemy, 
under  an  unlimited  and  illimitable  war  powery  derived^ 
from  no  written  instrument,  or  well-defined  and  re- 
cognized regulations,  but  solely  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  case. 

We  acknowledge  ourselves  somewhat  puned  and 
disappointed  to  find  the  President  adopting  this  sin- 
gular mode  of  reasoning.  In  his  recent  conversation 
with  the  Chicago  clergymen,  while  arguing  strenu- 
oudy  against  the  policy  which  they  recommended, 
he  is  reported  to  have  said :  '  Understand,  I  raise  no 
objection  against  it  on  legal  or  constitutional  grounds; 
for,  as  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy, 
in  time  of  war,  I  suppose  I  have  a  right  to  take  any 
measure  which  nuvy  best  subdue  the  enemy.'  Here 
this  war  power  is  recognized  in  its  broadest  sense.  It 
has  no  boundary  save  the  judgment  and  will  of  the 
Commander-in-chief.     Any  measure  wTiich,  in  hit 
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judgment,  will  best  ^subdue  Hke  enemy/  beoameB 
lawful  and  proper.  Such  is  the  claim  of  the  Pnett- 
dent,  and  such  was  the  claims  of  radicals  in  Congiess 
when  their  measures  were  under  consideration. 

We  contend  that  the  claim  is  not  a  valid  one,  and 
that  the  doctrine  on  which  it  rests  is  subvernve  of 
all  Gk)vernmcnt.  Our  Government  is  dealing  with  a 
rebellion.  It  is  seeking  to  force  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  against  the  armed  resist- 
ance of  men  who  claim  to  have  thrown  off  their  alle- 
giance to  it.  Two  ways,  and  only  two  ways,  of 
accomplishing  our  purpose,  present  themselves.  Either 
we  must  regard  these  rebels  as  still  in  the  Union,  in 
fact  as  well  as  by  right,  and  be  governed  wholly  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  our  country  in  dealing 
with  them ;  or,  adopting  the  theory  of  Charles  Sum- 
ner, we  must  regard  the  rebellion  for  the  present  as 
a  success — ^the  seceded  States  as  constituting  a  power 
— and  proceed  to  make  war  against  them  as  we  would 
against  any  foreign  power  or  country  which  we  pt^- 
posed  to  annex  or  reannex  to  our  own.  In  the  latter 
case  we  might  not  find  in  the  Constitution  or  in 
existing  laws  the  rules  by  which  our  army  and  navy 
would  have  to  be  governed ;  but  we  certainly  should 
not  find  ourselves  launched  upon  this  open  sea  to 
which  the  President  introduces  us,  with  no  law  but 
his  judgment  and  no  restraint  but  his  will.  The  laws 
of  nations,  applicable  to  war,  are  as  clearly  defined, 
on  most  points,  as  our  municipal  laws.  They  set 
forth  the  rights  of  belligerents  with  distinctness,  and 
olsam  to  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong  with  as 
much  care  and  as  much  regard  for  public  justice  as 
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M8  exhibited  in  local  governments.  The  President, 
as  Conunander-in-chief^  has  no  more  right  to  butcher 
proouers  than,  as  Chief  Magistrate,  he  has  to  batcher 
citizens  without  trial.  He  must  be  governed,  not 
solely  by  his  own  judgment  and  passions,  but  by  the 
w^tt-established  laws  of  nations,  applicable  to  the 
jpiroumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.  He  must  re- 
q^^ect  private  rights  so  far  as  he  can  do  so  consistently 
with  his  own  safety,  and  trample  upon  no  institution 
whose  existence  does  not  directly  interfere  with  the 
legitimate  purpose  of  his  Government.  He  can  de- 
clare martial  law  where  he  has  the  power  to  enforce 
it;  but  he  makes  a  sad  mistake  when  he  declares 
that  even  martial  law  is  no  law  at  all,  but  the  will  of 
a  commanding  general. 

There  are  men  in  all  communities  who  believe  that 
the  triumphs  of  laws  always  bear  a  strict  relation  to 
the  severity  of  their  penalties.  They  would  punish 
the  smallest  crimes  with  death  or  impriBonment  for 
life^  They  would  resort  to  the  most  revolting  tor- 
tures as  a  means  of  terrifying  such  as  were  disposed 
to  transgress  wholesome  regulations.  Let  us  suppose 
the  President  to  become  a  convert  to  this  theory  of 
gc^vernment.  What  better  could  he  do  than  issue  a 
proclamation  declaring  that  hereafter  when  our  army 
ep^teved  a  rebel  city  the  women  should  be  regarded 
ae  criminals,  and  marched  to  the  whipping-post ;  the 
children  should  be  looked  upon  as  incumbrances  and 
shot;  while  the  m^n,  more  guilty  than  all  the  rest, 
should  be  subjected  to  the  most  excruciating  tortures 
and  finally  die  upon  the  gibbet?  True; humanity 
wpuld  cry  out  against  such  barbarism;  but  if  the 
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Premdenty  as  Commander-in-chief,  has  ^a  right  Hn 
take  any  measure  which  may  beet  eabdue  the  enemy;' 
and  honeeily  believes  that  the  enemy  may  be  terrified 
into  submission  by  these  terrible  practices,  who  would 
question  his  right  to  proceed  t  And  if  thesebarbaartr 
ties  ^should  not  accomplish  his  purpose,  why  could  he 
not  issue  still  another  proclamation,  offering  rewaidn 
to  all  servants  who  might  poison  rebel  masters,  and 
.to  all  wives  who  might  butcher  rebel  husbands? 
Why  could  he  not  by  a  similar  blow  to  that  widdh 
annihilates  slavery,  annihilate  dl  laws  for  the  puniA* 
ment  of  crimes,  and  give  free  course  to  the  passioM 
of  the  brutal  and  d^raded  ? 

The  truth  is,  as  the  reader  must  perodive  upon  a 
moment's  consideration,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  a  state  of  war  is  a  suffident  apology  for  so 
sweeping  a  declaration  as  that  of  President  Lincoln. 
It  is  not  true  that  the  Gommander»in-chief  may  do 
whatever,  in  his  judgm^nt^  will  tend  to  subdue  the 
enemy.  He  is  the  creature  of  law.  In  war,  as  well 
as  in  peace,  if  government  is  not  the  mersst  fiuroe,  hjS 
must  be  governed  by  tiie  law. 

It  will  not  do  for/ the  Abolition  fiuiatic  who  ma^^ 
chance  to  see  this  to  say  that  our  remarks  are 
prompted  by  sympathy  or  tenderness  for  rebels.  We 
doubt  very  much  if  all  the  proclamations  which  Gffee* 
ley  and  Phillips  might  dictate,  and  the  PiesideBA 
could  find  time  to  read  and  sign,  in  the  nextnc 
months,  would  do  the  rebels  much  harm.  Justnoif^ 
assuredly,  they  are  in  no  great  danger  from  such  pro* 
damations  as  that  reeentiy  issued.  But  the  people 
of  the  North,  we  verily  believe,  will  find  the  doctrint 
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wb  IbAve  here  combatted  a  moat  dangerooB  aad  troa- 
Uteome  enemy  of  their  liberties.  The  Presideot 
mBff  fittd  it  hard,  or  area  impoeaiUe  to  enforce  mar- 
tial  law  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  while  a  rebel 
ataiy  threatens  even  Ohio,  and  Maryland,  and  Penn* 
agrlvania,  with  invaaion;  bat  he  does  not,  seemip^ly, 
ftad  it  hard  to  enforce  martial  law  all  over  the  JSTorth. 
We  of  Bhode  Island  and  New  Bngland  are  living 
to-day  nnder  a  proclamation  which  crashes  the  right 
of  speech  and  suspends  the  authority  of  the  civil 
aagistrate !  Does  any  man  appeal  to  the  Constita* 
tiOii  in  justification  of  so  extraordinary  a  state  of 
things?  Kotone.  The  Constitution  is  unthought 
af--it  does  not  reach  the^  case.  But  the  answer  we 
get  to  any  inquiry  in  relation  to  the  matter  is,  that 
tfce  President  is  exercising  his  toar  power,  and  that 
Bftder  this  power  he  may  do  anything,  at  the  North 
j«et  as  well  as  at  the  South,  which  he  may  deem 
ttscessary  to  subdue  the  enemy.  *  This  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  times,  and  we  submit  to  thinking  men  that  it 
isci thousand  times  more  dangerous  to  the  Norths 
while  this  war  maintains  its  present  aspects,  than  to 
tke  South." 

"STAND  BT  THB  QOVXRKMSKT." 

Clndsr  this  head,  the  New  York  Journal  of  Conti- 
owroe,  an  independent  conservative  journal,  has  a 
strong  article,  which,  condemning  and  lamenting  the 
pMcIamation  of  the  President,  concludes  in  this  wise 
and  patriotic  strain : 

'*  What  then  is  left  to  the  good  citi^sen,  the  patriot, 
ike  lover  of  the  Constitution  and  Union  !  We  reply 
(kat  ewry  man  must  stand  now  move  firmly  than 
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ever  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  andei^ 
deavor  to  preserve  the  priceless  benefits  of  that  gov- 
emment  for  ourselves  and  oar  children.  The  Admkt- 
istration  is  not  the  government.  The  Constitution  is 
the  government ;  the  people  are  the  source  of  power; 
the  j3allot-box  is  the  weapon  of  the  citizen.  The  voioe 
of  the  people  must  go  out  now  more  loudly  than  the 
voice  of  the  President,  and  while  we  believe  that  be 
has  departed  from  the  true  path  of  a  constitutional 
President,  we  must  keep  our  own  feet  in  the  track. 
Proclamations  are  not  acts,  and  the  error  of  the  Preor 
dent  does  not  make  him  any  the  less  the  constita* 
tional  head  of  our  government.  Let  us  be  patient 
and  faithful.  Let  the  elections  determine  our  belief 
in  the  Constitution ;  our  faith  in  its  glorious  provisr 
ions.  Presidents  are  but  men.  Our  President  is 
weighed  down  with  the  most  tremendous  load  that 
one  man  ever  carried.  He  indeed  may  be  pardoned 
for  erring,  on  whose  single  head  rests  the  impending 
ruin  of  a  mighty  people.  But,  if  Qod  will,  by  our 
faithfulness  as  a  people,  there  is  yet  hope  that  the  old 
principles  will  be  triumphant,  and  the  old  &BLg  be 
again  the  emblem  of  a  united  people.  Stand  then  byr 
the  government.  Watch  and  labor  for  the  return  to 
power,  under  that  government,  of  men  who  will  ad-^ 
minister  the  Constitution  in  its  purity  and  power^ 
who  will  regard  it  with  veneration  that  no  circum^ 
stances  can  alter,  no  rebellion  however  powerful  ca^ 
shake. 

The  State  of  New  York  must  utter  a  voice  for  the 
Union  and  the  Constitution  against  Hadicalism  that 
will  echo  from  end  to  end  of  the  land,  and  be  heacd 
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m  the  remotest  ages  to  come.  We  are  at  the  very 
point  now  on  which  the  destiny  of  the  nation,  of  the 
world,  depends.  We  must  not  only  elect  a  conserva- 
tive State  Government,  hut  we  must  specially  elect 
good  able  statesmen  to  Congress.  Let  us  endeavor 
to  make  the  next  Congress  somewhat  like  the  old 
times  when  good  and  great  men  were  in  it,  and  its 
coumelB  were  manly  and  Americail.  Select  only 
soifnd  men,  and  the  ablest  men,  and  eschew  all 
partisanship.  Let  political  cliques  and  clubs  stand 
aside  for  awhile  at  least.  I^ew  York  [must  lead  the 
vsn  in  saving  the  nation.  She  can  do  it  She  will 
do  it.  Two  thirds  of  her  citizens  are  patriots  and 
abhor  the  radical  men  who,  if  in  their  power,  will 
now  plunge  us  into  deep  ruin." 

In  an  article  of  the  same  character  entitled  <<  Stand 
BY  THB  Flao,"  the  Boston  Post,  the  leading  Demo- 
cratic journal  of  New  England,  says : 

**  While  we  cannot  support  President  Lincoln  in 
actfii  outside  of  the  Constitution,  yet  the  people  have 
seen  fit  to  select  him  to  bear  the  flag  as  their  agent, 
and  there  is,  or  can  be,  no  higher  constitutional 
duty  tban  to  crush  the  rebellion.  In  a  war  with 
England  a  portion  of  the  Federalists,  though  they 
opposed  the  political  doctrines  of  Madison,  yet  by 
standing  with  their  Uves  on  the  battle-fields  of  th^ 
country,  won  by  so  much  the  more  the  respect,  love, 
and  gratitude  of  their  fellow-citizens  forever.  So, 
in  our  transcendent  hour,  the  individual  opinions  of 
theTresident  have  not  kept  back  the  patriotic  from 
the  cause  of  the  country.  The  President's  first  proc- 
lamation was  not  the  call  of  an  individual,  nor  of  a 
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psirty,  bot  the  sacred  call  of  the  law,  of  the  bepubli- 
QAV  i«AW  which  the  people  had  set  up,  of  the  goyem- 
ment  which  Jefferson  had  pronounced  in  his  inan|^- 
i«l  as  the  woBLP's  bbst  hope  !  The  standard  then 
unforledi  so  fSar  from  being  a  radical  party  rag,  was 
the  great  banner — to  use  Webster's  phrase — ^that 
Washington  planted  on  the  ramparts  of  the  Consti- 
tution. What  a  sublime  spectacle,  as  the  people  ral- 
li^  pound  it!  Their  blood  and  toil  and  tears  and 
suffering  Ijiave  nailed  it  to  the  mast.  More  now  than 
ever  it  is  a  high  and  solemn  duty  to  stand  by  this 

More  BOW,  we  r^peat^  than  ever  before— in  pro- 
mating  enlistments,  in  supplying  money,  in  support- 
ing the  war — ^is  it  a  dulgr  to  stand  by  the  Flag !  to 
awtwi  the  constitiited  authorities  of  the  country. 
Tbeve  is  left  no  choice  but  between  a  support  of  the 
government  and  the  hell  of  anarchy.    With  sorrow 
do  we  write  that  President  Lincoln  has  unmasked 
and  is  fekidy  with  the  radicals;  but  with  inexpressible 
pride  do  we  reflect  tibat  the  bone  and  sinew  that  have 
fought  thfs  countzy's  battles  have  been  his  political 
opponents!    If  ever  did  the  great  and  good  govern- 
n»ent  of  the  Fathers— the  Cionstitution,  with  the 
heautii^  local  government  that  now  secures  the  price- 
less boon  of  peace  to  ev^ry  domestic  altar  in  Massa- 
chnsetts  and  the  North,  and  with  the  ever  Idndling 
inspiration  of  nationality — ^kxun  up  so  invaluable  as 
now.    No ;  let  there  not  be  so  much  as  a  suggestion 
of  going  out  from  the  constituted  authoritiesHand 
against  them.    That  would  be  nearing  the  bottomless 
pit  of  anarchy;  that  would  be  to  create  pools  of 
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brbthers'  blood  in  otir  homes;  that  would  b^  to  add 
horrort  ta  the  horrors  that  are  on  Us. 

It  is  necessary  and  vital  now  that  all  good  meir, 
who  are  in  favor  of  sustaining  President  Lincoln  as 
he  battles  with  rebellion  and  sustains  and  upholds  the 
government  and  stands  by  the  Constitution,  but  who 
abhor  the  Jacobin  doctrines  of  the  radicals,  should 
unite  on  the  basis  of  the  Constitution  and  sustain  at 
the  ballot-box  such  candidates  as  will  correct  what  is 
uisurpation  and  wrong  and  firmly  stistaiii  what  is  right 
and  lawful.  An  opportunity  to  do  this  is  afforded  in 
the  People's  Convention.  Most  earnestly  do  we  hope- 
that  this  convention  will  be  large,  harmonious  and 
efficient,  and  be  crowned  with  success.  Words  can- 
not fitly  describe  its  impoi:tance  at  such  an  hoto  as 
this  when  the  all  of  community  is  at  stake.  Let  the 
revolutionary  lava  roll  on  and  fiftrewell  Constitutiottal 
liberty  even  for  the  white  man !  Let  the  true  con- 
servative element  prevail,  and  the  horrid  sceiies  of' 
war  will  soon  be  over,  for  theti  it  will  be  seen  to  be  » 
war  for  the  Union,  the  Constitution  and  the  Law ;  a 
war  simply  for  the  restoration  of  thenationalautiiarity; 
to  save  the  great  and  good  government  of  the  Fathers^ 

To  the  like  effect  is  the  subjoined  letter  from  Judge^ 
Caton,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois,  in  acknowledgment  of  a  despatch  annouiiC' 
ing  thiat  the  Democratic  State  Convention  of  Diinoi^ 
had  adopted  a  resolution  condemning  the  proclama- 
tioii-  of  the  President : 

SMltKavtELD,  Sept.  24, 18fS2. 
J.  0.  Qlot>efy  Oktaway  Illinois: 
"  I  expected  it.    I  regret  the  proclamation  as  aH  ill- 
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advised  measure.  It  is  a  tub  thrown  to  the'abolition 
whale,  which  may  endanger  the  whole  ship.  It  ean- 
not  change  the  actual  status  of  the  negro  from  what 
it  would  be  without  it  It  weakens  the  hands  and 
lays  additional  burdens  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who 
are  exerting  every  energy  to  support  the  government 
in  this  war,  to  uphold  and  support  the  Constitution, 
and  to  suppress  this  rebellion.  May  Qod,  in  His 
mercy  to  our  bleeding  country  and  endangered  Con- 
stitution, grant  that  it  may  have  no  worse  results  than 
to  meet  the  disapproval  of  the  Democrats  in  the  free 
States,  whose  whole  souls  are  engaged  in  the  prose- 
cution of  this  war.  They  cannot  be  drawn  from  this 
support.  They  will  prosecute  the  war  with  unyield- 
ing energy,  while  those  who  have  extorted  this  un- 
wise measure  from  the  President  will  be  clamoring 
loudly  for  a  peace  by  separation.  Seven  months 
hence  you  will  see  these  words  vindicated. 

This  country  is  ours  to  uphold,  and  this  govern- 
ment is  ours  to  maintain,  as  much  as  they  are  those 
of  the  President;  and  although  he  has  done  an  un- 
wise and  unjustifiable  act,  it  will  not  warrant  or  in- 
duce us  to  abandon  them,  but  stimulate  us  to  greater 
efforts  to  uphold  and  vindidate  such  sacred  interests. 
Whatever  the  Administration  may  do,  this  people 
will  defend  and  uphold  their  government  and  country 
until  the'Oonstitution  shall  be  reestablished  over  the 
whole  land. 
[Signed]  J.  D.  CATON.*' 

Such  is  in  general  the  strain  of  the  conservative 
leaders  of  the  Korth  on  this  most  perplexing  and  un- 
happy subject.    We  hail  the  fact  with  deep  satisfac- 
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tion.  It  18  a  consoling  and  inspiring  fact.  It  speaks 
volumes  for  the  calm  discernment  and  rooted  patriot* 
ism  of  the  men  on  whom  under^Providence  the  fate 
of  the  Republic  depends  in  an  especial  manner.  Let 
them  continue  to  the  end  thus  wise  and  firm,  and  we 
will  show  the  worid  yet  that  man  is  capable  of  self- 
governiruBnt !  And  they  will  so  continue.  We  do 
not  doubt  their  steadiness. 

We  quote  the  comments  of  able  Journals  concern- 
ing the  "freedom  of  speech,"  and  "freedom  of  politi- 
cal action,"  with  "  abolition  devices  to  suppress  it,"  as 
follows :  ' 

[From  the  KetropoUtan  Record — Archbiahop  Hnghee'  Organ.] 

FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH— ABOLITION  DEVICES  TO 
*  SUPPRESS  IT. 

'^ It  is  a  favorite  dodge  of  some  people  now-a-days 
to  endeavor  to  shut  up  a  man  who  disagrees  with 
them  by  accusing  him  of  Secessionism.  It  is  an  easy 
way  of  getting  rid  of  an  argument  that  one  can  not 
answer;  it  is  far  easier  than  convincing  an  opponent 
— ^in  &ct  it  is  "  as  easy  as  lying."  But  is  a  man  a 
Secessionist  because  he  desires  peace,  or  deprecates 
subjugation,  or  intimates  a  wish  that  personal  liberty 
was  less  restricted?  Is  he  a  Secessionist  because  he 
is  not  blind  to  the  discrepancies  in  official  reports,  or 
the  shortcomings  of  Oovernment,  the  incompetency 
of  a  General,  or  the  blunders  of  a  statesman  ?  Is  he 
a  Secessionist  because  he  abhors  the  idea  of  conquer- 
ors and  conquered  taking  the  place  of  fellow-citizens 
in  this  Hepublic,  because  he  wishes  for  no  such  union 
as  that  of  Ireland  with  Englfind,  or  Polapd  with 
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Bossia,  on  this  broad  Continent  ?  I0  he  a  Seoeflsiov- 
ist  because  he  is  dive  to  the  wickedness,  and  absordtty 
of  enslaving  white  nien  to  set  negroes  free  ?  Is  a  man 
a  Secessionist  who  does  not  believe  our  Oovemment 
infallible,  our  army  invincible  and  our  resources 
illimitable?  Is  it  Secesrionism  to  hint  that  Our  South- 
ern brethren  are  human  beings  still,  that  they  have 
rights  which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  disregard, 
and  feelings  it  would  be  wise  to  take  into  account? 
Is  it  Secessionism  to  admit  that  they  are  brave  and 
wary  or  to  doubt  that  they  are  so  destitute  and  des* 
ponding  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  represent  them?  Is  it 
Secessionism  to  shrink  from  taxation,  to  wish  that  our 
Government  was  more  frank  in  dealing  with  the  peo- 
ple, more  desirous  of  relieving  them  from  the  horrors 
of  suspense,  'more  chary  of  interfering  with  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press  and  freedom  of  speech,  more  economi- 
cal of  public  money?  Is  it  Secesrionism  to  long  with 
a  longing  of  which  these  people  have  ^o  conception, 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union  on  the  basis  of 
the  Constitution,  on  the  good  old  guarantees  that 
satisfied  the  men  of  '76?  What  better  are  we  than 
they,  or  what  better  is  the  negro  now  than  he  was  in 
their  day,  that  he  should  be  made  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion between  the  sections,  a  wedge  to  split  up  the 
Republic  ?  Our  Revolutionary  Fathers  never  thought 
of  le^slating  negroes  into  equality  with  white  men ; 
their  sense  of  right  was  no  more  shocked  by  their 
exclusion  from  political  privileges  than  it  was  by  the 
exclusion  of  the  idiotic,  and  they  were  right,  for  if  in 
the  case  of  the  latter,  inferiority  or  intellect  is  judged 
sufiicient  to  place  the  individual  below  the  level  of  the 


xaee,  why  is  not  the  same  cause  sxd9loient  to  place  an 
inferior  race  below  the  level  of  a  snperiw? 

Is  belief  in  this,  Secessionism  ?  We  think  not,  but 
we  haye  heard  men  accused  of  Secesnonism  for  len. 
It  would  be  well,  therefore,  to  know  what  constitutes 
SeceesioniBm.  It  would  be  well  to  know  if  men  aare 
to  be  dubbed  Secessionists  because  they  cannot  thmk 
as  Goyemment  thinks,  or  as  every  individual  officer 
of  the  Gk>yemment,  from  the  Secretary  of  State  down 
to  the  lowest  patrolman  in  a  police  district,  thinks. 
For  this  is  what  we  are  coming  to.  Meet  Abolition- 
islB,  or  as  Ihey  jnrefer  to  be  caUed  just  now,  Emand- 
pationists,  where  you  will,  and  presume  to  assert  yMSr 
right  to  think  for  yourself,  to  criticise  with  your  HfB 
what  you  condemn  in  your  heart;  proceed  on  4^ 
assumption  that  your  right  to  differ  from  them  is  as 
dear^  as  their  right  is  to  differ  from  you;  refose  to 
uecept  their  say-so  as  an  article  of  your  political  creed, 
and  they  discern  at  once  tJiat  you  ave  a  Secessionist 

In  our  opinion,  it  is  not  wise  to  bandy  about  sudi 
matters  recklessly.  Disloyalty  to  the  GkyvemmeBrt 
should  never  be  assumed,  for  in  a  land  like  ours,  un- 
der a 'Government  elected  like  ours,  to  say  that  the 
people  are  disloyal  is  to  say  that  the  Government  is 

unworthy,'' 

[From  the  Pittsburg  (Penn.)  Post] 
FREtlDOM  OF  POLITICAL  ACTION. 

^There  being  apprehension  in  some  quarters  of  gov- 
•eremental  interference  in  the  fi-eedom  of  political 
action,  is  a  discouraging  indication  of  the  degeneracy 
of  the  times ;  and  yet  there  are  so  many  dangerous 
ecfaemes  hinted  at  by  revolutionary  readers  that  the 
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most  aangoiae  k  not  juBtified  in  cloaiog  his  eyes  to 
what  may  at  first  appear  the  remotest  danger.  But 
there  cannot  be  any  considerable  number  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  would  sanction  governmental  inter- 
.  ferenoe  in  elections ;  if  ever  partisan  spirit  goes  so  fisur 
as  thaty  then  we  may  expect  to  see  the  veryT^^one^ 
rise  in  mutiny.  The  mere  conception  of  such  an  in- 
terference is  bad  enough,  and  riiows  how  disturbed 
the  public  mind  is  becoming.  It  is  not  possible, 
however,  that  we  shall  ever  see  our  rulers  interfere  to 
prevent  the  citizen  from  quietiy  exercising  his  great- 
est privilege.  Better  seize  the  government  at  once, 
and  establish  an  absolute  despotism  upon  the  usurped 
liberties  of  the  people.  That  there  are  individuals  in 
the  country  who  would  assist  in  such  an  enterprise, 
provided  they  were  sure  of  the  rewards  of  chief  can- 
/9pirat(n*3j  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  never  can  there  be 
brought  about  such  a  state  of  anarchy  or  confudon 
which  will  be  sufficient  to  blind  the  people  to  such 
designs  upon  their  liberties."  The  New  York  Worlds 
discussing  the  possibilily  of  what  we  have  been  speak- 
ing remarks  that : 

^  Grave  ^prehensions  have  arisen,  within  the  last 
day  or  two,  of  an  attempt  to  stifle  political  discussion 
and  suppress  that  perfect  freedom  of  political  action 
which  the  people  of  this  country  have  always  here- 
tofore enjoyed,  and  without  which  the  form  of  pop- 
ular elections  would  be  a  bitter  and  degrading  mock- 
ery. It  is  incredible  that  we  are  in  any  such  danger. 
It  is  incredible  that  the  Government  would  meditate, 
or  that  a  manly  and  courageous  people  would  for  a 
single  day  submit  to  any  abridgement  of  this  freedom 
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of  elections,  or  of  the  free  canvaaaing  necessary  for 
placing  the  qu^tions  in  issue  fSeiirly  before  the  people. 
The  American  people  would  dishonor  their  manhood 
and  their  lineage  if  they  were  capable  of  supposing 
these  rights  *^n  serious  danger.  It  is  true  there  are 
some  few  cravens  and  some  few  presses  among  us 
possessing  no""  proper  sense  of  the  inestimable  value 
of  the  right.  Those  who  would  tolerate  the  sup- 
pression of  free  speech^  even  in  a  seditious  fimatic  like 
Wendell  Phillips,  are  not  sufficiently  in  sympathy 
with  the  great  American  heart  to  understand  that  the 
right  about  whose  infringement  they  talk  with  such 
flippancy'  can  never  be  in  any  real  danger  in  this 
country.  It  is  only  men  of /ec6fe  courage  and  ^fed>k 
sense  of  justice  that  can  have  any  apprehensions  on 
this  score.  All  other  American  citizens  kno/w  that 
they  trtft  exercise  this  inalienable  right.  There  is  not 
hemp  enough  on  the  continent  to  hang  half  of  those 
who  will  always  express  their  (Tp^^to/i^  as  freely  as 
they  breathe  the  air.  There  need  be  no  fears  that 
freedom  of  political  action  is  in  any  real  danger  ftt>m 
governmental  interference.' " 

In  view  of  the  above  proclamation  being  carried 
out,  the  issuing  of  which  is  so  much  deplored  by 
sound  Constitutional  men,  those  whose  dearest  and 
greatest  interests  bind  and  obligate  them  to  be  Instru- 
mental in  carrying  out  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Constitution ;  and  in  view  of  freedom  to  the  South- 
em  slaves,  may  we  not  quote  and  hold  forth  the  scene 
of  St.  Domingo,  where  the  slaves  ceased  to  be  obedi- 
ent to  their  masters  ?    The  scene  is  as  follows,  which 
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ifl  aataml  to  e^cpect  of  Boathjem  blades  in  a  fivi<ff9 
Client: 

]fA3SACBE   OF  TH«   WBIlSfB  Vl[  TOM  V^GMOMS  DF  &f^ 
DOHINGO,  AT  T^J^  phCm  OF  ^THE  I^AST  qSlCTUJKT. 

lu  H4S8iA0iuiE  ooiqi>if^aa>« 

^  It  was  on  the  mormng  of  the  28d  of  AugnBst, 
1791,  just  before  day,  that  a  general  alarm  and  cc«».- 
stemation  spread  thronghont  the  town  of  ihe  (k^. 
The  inhabitants  were  <»Ued  from  their  beds  by  per- 
sons who  reported  that  all  the  negro  islftyes  in  tbe 
several  neighboring  pariibes  had  revolted,  und  wm^ 
at  diat  moment  carrying  death  and  desolation  oww 
the  adjoining  large  and  beautifol  piain  to  the  noirth- 
The  Oovemor  and  most  of  the  military  officers  on 
duty  assembled  together,  but  the  r^orts  were  so  con- 
fiised  and  contradictory  as  to  gain  but  little  credit 
As  daylight  began  to  break,  the  sudden  and  succeesiTe 
arrival,  with  ghastly  countenances,  of  persons  n^ho 
had  wiHi  difficulty  esci^ed  the  massacre,  and  flown 
to  the  town  for  protection,  brought  a  dreadfvd  con- 
firmation of  the  fiatal  tidings. 

The  rebellion  first  broke  out  on  a  plantation  caUed 
IN'oe,  in  the  parish  of  Acul,  nine  miles  only  from  th^ 
city.  Twelve  or  fourteen  of  the  ringleaders,  about 
the  middle  of  the  night,  proceeded  to  the  refinery  or 
sugar-house,  and  seized  on  a  man,  the  refiner's  ap- 
prentice, dragged  him  to  the  front  of  the  dwelling- 
house,  and  there  hewed  him  into  pieces  with  their 
cutlasses.  His  screams  brought  out  the'  overseer, 
whom  they  instantly  shot  The  rebels  now  found 
their  way  to  the  apartment  of  the  refiner,  and  mas- 
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«acved  him  in  bis  bed..  A  young  man  lying  Bick  in 
liiB  chamber  was  left  apparently  dead  of  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  their  catlasaefl.  He  had  strength  enough, 
however,  to  crawl  to  the  next  plantation,  and  relate 
the  horrors  he  had  witnessed.  He  reported  that  all 
the  whites  of  the  estate  which  he  had  left  were  mur- 
dered, except  only  the  surgeon,  whom  the  rebels  had 
,  compelled  to  accompany  them,  on  the  idea  that  they  * 
might  stand  in  need  of  his  professional  assistance. 
Alarmed  by  this  intelligence,  the  persons  to  whom  it 
was  communicated  immediately  sought  their  safety 
in  flight. 

The  revolters  (consisting  now  of  all  the  slaves  be- 
longing to  that  plantation)  proceeded  to  the  house 
<tf  Mr.  Clement,  by  whose  negroes  they  were  imme- 
diately joined,  and  both  he  and  his  refiner  were  mas- 
sacred. The  murderer  of  Mr.  Clement  wais  his  own 
postillion,  (coachman),  a  man  to  whom  he  had  always 
diown  great  kindness.  The  other  white  people  on 
tins  estate  contrived  to  make  their  escape. 

At  this  juncture  the  negroes  on  the  estate  of  M. 
Faville,  a  few  miles  distant,  likewise  rose  and  mur- 
dered flve  white  persons,  one  of  whom  (the  attomey^ 
for  the  estate)  had  a  wife  and  three  daughters.  These 
unfortunate  women,  while  imploring  for  mercy  of 
the  savages  on  their  knees,  beheld  the  husband  and 
father  murdered  before  their  &ces.  For  themselves, 
they  were  devoted  to  a  more  horrid  fate,  and  were 
carried  away  captives  by  the  assassins. 

The  approach  of  daylight  served  only  to  discover 
the  sights  o/  horror.  It  was  now  apparent  that  the 
negroes  of  all  the  estates  in  the  plain  acted  in  con- 
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cert,  and  a  general  maeeacre  of  the  whites  took  place 
in  every  quarter.  On  some  few  estates,  indeed,  the 
lives  of  the  women  were  spared ;  but  they  were  re- 
8^*ved  only  to  gratify  the  brutal  appetites  of  the  ruf- 
fians, and  it  is  shocking  to  relate  that  many  of  them 
suffered  violation  on  the  dead  bodies  of  their  hus- 
bands and  fathers ! 

THE  STAITDARD  OF  THB  NEOR0E8 — TQB  BODY  OF  A  WHITE 
ESTFANT. 

In  the  town  itself  the  general  belief  for  some  time 
was  that  the  revolt  was  by  no  means  as  extensive, 
but  a  sudden  and  partial  insurrection  only.  The 
largest  sugar  plantation  on  the  plains  was  that  of 
Mons.  Gallifet,  situated  about  eight  miles  from  the 
town,  the  negroes  belonging  to  which  had  always 
been  treated  with  such  kindness  and  liberality,  and 
possessed  so  many  advantages,  that  it  became  a  pro- 
verbial expression  among  the  lower  white  people,  in 
speaking  of  any  man's  good  fortune,  to  say  il  est  heu- 
reux  un  negre  de  GaUifetj  (he  is  as  happy  as  one  of 
Qallifet's  negroes).  Mons.  Odeluc,  the  attorney  or 
agent  for  this  plantation,  was  a  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  being  fully  persuaded  that  the 
negroes  belonging  to  it  would  remain  firm  in  their 
obedience,  determined  to  repair  thither,  to  encourage 
them  in  opposing  the  insurgents,  to  which  end  he 
desired  the  assistance  of  a  few  soldiers  from  the  town 
guard,  which  was  granted  him.  He  proceeded  ac- 
cordingly, but,  on  approaching  the  estate,  to  his  sur- 
prise and  grief,  he  found  all  the  negroes  in  arms  on 
the  side  of  the  rebels,  and  (horrid  to  tell !)  their  stand- 
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ftrd  was  the  body  of  a  white  infant^  which  they  bad 
recently  impaled  on  a  stake !  Mons.  Odeluc  had  ad- 
vanced too  far  to  retreat  undiacovered^  and  both  he 
and  his  friend  who  accompanied  him,  with  most  of 
the  soldiers,  were  killed  without  mercy.  Two  or  tiiroe 
of  the  patrol  escaped  by  flight,  and  conveyed  the  dread- 
ful tidings  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

MANSIONS  AND  CANS  7IELI>S  SBT  ON  HUE. 

By  this  time,  all  or  most  of  the  white  persons  had 
been  found  on  several  plantations,  being  massacred 
or  forced  to  seek  their  safety  in  flight,  the  ruffians  ex- 
changed the  sword  for  the  torch.  The  buildings  and 
cane-fields  were  every  where  set  on  fire,  and  the  con- 
flagrations, which  were  visible  from  the  town  in  a 
thousand  difierent  quarters,  furnished  a  prospect  more 
shocking  and  reflections  more  dismal  than  fancy  can 
paint  or  powers  of  man  describe. 

Consternation  and  terror  now  took  possession  of 
every  mind,  and  the  screams  of  the.  women  and 
children  running  from  door  to  door,  hightened  the 
horrors  of  the  scene.  All  the  citizens  took  up  arms, 
a&d  the  General  Assembly  vested  the  Governor  with 
the  command  of  the  National  Guard,  requesting  him 
to  give  such  orders  as  the  urgency  of  the  case  seemed 
to  demand.  One  of  the  first  measures  was  to  send 
the  white  women  and  children  on  board  the  ships  in 
the  harbor,  very  serious  apprehensions  being  enter- 
tained concerning  the  domestic  negroes  within  the 
town ;  a  great  proportion  of  the  ablest  men  among 
them  were  likewise  sent  on  shipboard  and  closely 
guarded. 
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There  BtiU  remaiiied  in  the  city  a  cooBiderable 
body  of  free  mulattoes,  who  had  not  taken,  or  affect- 
ed not  to  take,  any  part  in  the  disputes  between  their 
brethren  of  color  and  the  white  inhabitants.  Tbdr 
situation  was  extremely  critical,  for  the  lower  class  of 
whites,  considering  the  mulattoes  as  the  immediate 
authors  of  the  rebellion,  marked  them  for  destruction ; 
and  the  whole  number  in  the  town  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  murdered  without  scruple,  had  not  the 
Gk)yemor  and  the  Colonial  Assembly  vigorously  inter- 
posed and  taken  them  under  their  immediate  protec- 
tion. Grateful  for  this  interpontion  in  their  favor, 
(perhaps  not  thinking  their  lives  otherwise  secure,) 
all  the  able  men  among  them  offered  to  march  imme- 
diately against  the  rebels,  and  to  leave  their  wives 
and  children  as  hostages  for  their  fidelity.  Their  offer 
was  accepted,  and  they  were  enrolled  in  difierent 
companies  of  the  militia. 

A  VAIN  ATTEMPT  TO  PUT  DOWN  THB  NIGBOBS. 

The  Assembly  continued  their  deliberaticms 
throughout  the  nighty  amid  tiie  glare  of  surrounding 
conflagrations.  The  inhabitants  being  strengthened 
by  a  number  of  seamen  from  the  ships,  and  brought 
into  some  degree  of  order  and  military  subordination, 
were  now  desirous  that  a  detachment  should  be  sent 
out  to  attack  the  strongest  body  of  the  revolters. 
Orders  were  given  accordingly,  and  Mons.  de  Touzard, 
an  officer  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  tiie 
United  States  service,  took  the  command  of  a  party 
of  militia  and  the  troops  of  the  line.  With  these  he 
marched  to  the  plantation  of  Mons.  Latour,  and  at- 
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taicfed  a  body  of  about  four  tbonsand  of  the  rebel 
negroes*  Many  were  destroyed,  but  to  little  purpose ; 
for  Touzard,  finding  the  number  of  revolters  to  in- 
crease to  more  than  a  centuple  proportion  of  their 
losses,  was  at  length  forced  to  retreat.  The  Governor, 
by  the  advice  of  the  Assembly,  now  determined  to 
act  for  some  time  solely  on  the  defensive;  and  as  it 
was  every  moment  to  be  apprehended  that  the  revolt- 
ers would  pour  down  upon  the  town,  all  the  roads 
and  passes  leading  into  it  were  fortified.  At  the  same 
time  an  embargo  was  laid  on  idl  the  shipping  iu  the 
harbor — a  measure  of  indispensable  necessity,  circu- 
lated as  well  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  seamen  as 
to  secure  a  retreat  for  the  inhabitants  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity. 

To  such  of  the  distant  parishes  as  were  open  to 
communication,  either  by  land  or  by  sea,  notice  of  tiie 
revolt  had  been  transmitted  within  a  few  hourS' after 
advice  of  it  was  received  at  the  Cape,  and  the  white 
inhabitants  of  many  of  those  parishes  had  therefore 
fcmnd  time  to  establish  camps,  and  form  a  chain  of 
pmts,  which,  for  a  short  time,  seemed  to  prevent  the 
rebellion  from  spreading  beyond  the  northern  prov- 
ince. Two  of  these  camps  were,  however,  attacked 
by  the  negroes— who  were  here  openly  joined  by  the 
molattoes'— and  forced  with  great  slaughter.  At  Don^ 
don  the  whites  maintained  the  contest  for  seven  hours, 
but  were  overpowered  by  the  infinite  disparity  of 
numbers,  and  compelled  to  g^ve  way,  with  the  loss  of 
upward  of  one  hundred  of  their  body.  The  survivors . 
took  refuge  in  the  Spanish  Territory. 

These  two  districts  therefore^tiie  whole  of  the 
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rich  and  extensive  plain  of  the  Cape, — ^together  with 
the  contiguous  mountains,  were  now  wholly  aban- 
doned to  the  ravages  of  the  enemy,  and  the  cruelties 
which  they  exercised  on  such  of  the  miserable  whites 
as  fell  into  their  hands  can  not  be  remembered  with- 
out horror,  nor  reported  in  terms  strong  enough  to 
convey  a  proper  idea  of  their  atrocity. 

THE  HOKBOBS  INCREASE — ^WHTTE  HEN  SAWED  ASUNDER. 

They  seized  Mr.  Blen,  an  officer  of  the  police,  and 
having  naUed  him  mlive  to  one  of  the  gates  of  his 
plantation,  chopped  off  his  limbs,  one  by  one,  with 
an  ax. 

A  poor  man  named  Roberts,  a  carpenter  by  trade, 
endeavoring  to  conceal  himself  from  the  notice  of  the 
rebels,  was  discovered  in  his  hiding-plftoe.  The  sav- 
ages declared  he  should  die  in  the  way  of  his  occu- 
pation. Accordingly  they  bound  him  between  two 
boards,  and  deliberately  sawed  him  asunder. 

Monsieur  Cardineau,  a  planter  of  Grand  Riviere, 
had  two  natural  sons  by  a  black  woman.  He  had 
manumitted  them  in  in&ncy,  and  bred  them  up  with 
great  tenderness.  They  both  joined  in  the  revolt — 
and  when  their  father  attempted  to  divert  them  from 
their  purpose  by  soothing  language  and  pecuniary 
consideration,  they  took  his  money  and  then  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart 

All  the  white,  and  even  the  mulatto  children  whose 
fathers  had  not  joined  in  tiie  revolt,  were  murdered 
without  exception,  frequently  before  the  eyes  or  ding- 
ing to  the  bosoms  of  their  mothers.  Young  women 
of  all  ranks  were  first  violated  by  a  whole  troop  of 
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barbarians,  and  then  generally  put  to  death.  Borne 
of  them  were  indeed  reserved  for  the  farther  gratifi<> 
cation  of  the  last  of  the  savages,  and  others  had  their 
eyes  scooped  out  wiHi  a  knife. 

DAUOHTBBS  RAVISHED  IN  THX  PRB8EN0S  OF  THEIR 
FATHERS. 

*  In  the  parish  of  Limbe,  at  a  place  called  the  Great 
Ravine,  a  venerable  planter,  the  fiEither  of  two  beau- 
ful  young  ladies,  was  tied  down  by  a  savage  ring- 
leader of  a  band,  who  ravished  his  eldest  daughter  in 
his  presence^  and  delivered  over  the  other  to  one  of  his 
followers.  Their  passion  being  satisfied,  they  mur- 
dej?ed  both  the  father  and  the  daughters. 

In  the  frequent  skirmishes  between  the  foraging 
parties  sent  out  by  the  negro^  (who,  after  having 
burned  every  thing,  were  in  scarcity  of  provisions,) 
and  the  whites,  the  rebels  seldom  stood  their  ground 
longer  than  to  receive  and  return  one  single  volley ; 
but  they  appeared  again  the  next  day,  and  though 
they  were  at  length  driven  out  of  their  intrenchments 
witii  infinite  slaughter,  yet  their  numbeis  seemed  not 
to  diminish.  As  soon  as  one  body  was  cut  off  another 
appeared,  and  thus  they  succeeded  in  harassing  and 
destroying  the  whites  by  perpetual  fatigue,  and  by 
reducing  the  country  to  a  desert." 

TWO  THOUSAND  PERSONS  MASSACRED. 

To  detail  the  various  conflicts,  skirmishes,  massa- 
cres and  scenes  of  slaughter,  which  this  exterminating 
war  produced,  were  to  offer  a  disgusting  and  frightfdl 
picture — a  combination  of  horrors,  wherein  we  should 
behold  cruelties  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  man- 
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kind;  human  blood  poured  forth  in  lorrente;  the 
earth  blackened  with  ashes,  and  the  air  tainted  with 
pestilence.  It  was  computed  that  within  two  months 
after  the  revolt  first  began,  Upwards  of  two  thousand 
white  persons  J  of  all  conditions^  had  been  massacred ;  that 
one  hundred  and  eighty  sugar  plantations,  and  about 
nine  hundred  cofiee,  cotton  and  indigo  settlement^' 
had  been  destroyed — ^the  buildings  thereon  being  con- 
sumed by  fire — ^and  twelve  hundred  Christian  fiuthi* 
lies  reduced  from  opulence  to  such  a  state  of  misery 
as  to  depend  altogether  for  their  clothing  and  suste- 
nance on  public  and  private  charity !  Of  the  insur- 
gents it  was  reckoned  that  upward  of  ten  thousand 
had  perished  by  the  sword  or  by  fiunine,  and  some 
hundreds  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner ! 

In  our  judgment,  with  the  desire  to  exercise  com- 
mon sense  in  thought  and  action,  there  is  no  subject 
so  sacred ;  there  is  np  man  so  holy  or  devout  in  ap- 
pearance ;  there  is  no  body  of  men  so  high ;  there  is 
noract  so  binding ;  and  there  is  no  power  so  com- 
manding ;  that  each  should  not  be  brought  home  to 
reason^  cool  and  deliberate  reason ;  and  if  good  or  bad  in 
their  tendencies,  let  the  world  know  it,  for  their  aqf^ 
probation  or  disapprobation! 

In  principle  and  in  fidth,  we  are  no  secessionists ; 
neither  are  we  in  spirit  or  in  fiu^t ;  nor  are  we  the 
least  tinctured  with  Abolition  doctrines,  believing  that 
both  of  these  doctrines,  in  spirit  and  in  fact,  would 
destroy  the  best  form  of  government  ever  devised  by 
man  for  his  prosperity  and.  happiness ;  but  we  are 
strict  imd  literal  conformistLto  the  Constitution  of 

•that  18.  RUtet  right*  men  ptr  m  with  the  power  at  all  time*,  upon  a  glYon  aotice,  to 
enaet  repeal,  oiahrogate  any  and  every  conyentlonal  act  made  in  their  coUecUv*' 
•ove/eignty. 
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the  United  States^  without  the  right  of  invading  on 
re&erved  rights  and  old  and  estahlished  usages. 

If  we  are  the  means  of  creating  a  being,  such  as 
human,  orlnstrumental,  for  the  preservation  of  our 
lives  and  property,  and  to  ensure  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, it  is  natural  for  that  being,  let  it  be  in  any 
form,  to  struggle  for  life,  using  all  its  vital  powers, 
and  to  sell  all  it  has  as  dear  as  possible,  according  to 
constitutional  powers.  Otherwise,  it  subverts  its  own 
principles,  and  becomes  the  basis  of  anarchy  and 
tyranny.  The  subjects  which  engross  our  pen  in  this 
dissertation  are  ones  of  the  most  vital  importance  to 
the  well-being  of  the  South  in  their  onward  prosper- 
ity and  happiness ;  and  if  the  South  is  not  prosperous 
and  progressive,  can  the  East,  or  West,  or  North  be 
prosperous  and  progressive  for  any  time  to  come  ? 
Let  men  of  reason  and  good  common  sense  act  on 
these  suggestive  hints,  and  do  away  with  isms  and 
impracticabilities,  and  we  shall  have  an  America 
united^  and  proud  as  the  eagle  in  her  bearing,  to  that 
point  of  national  distinction,  which  places  at  defiance 
the  world  besides ! 

In  this  dissertation,  it  occurs  to  us  that  we  have 
clearly  defined  our  constitutional  sentiments,  which 
are  with  those  fathers  whose  geniuses  reasoned  from 
cause'to  efiect,  and  from  effect  to  cause,  in  the  happy 
blending  together  of  their  political  sentiments  in  order 
to  have  formed  that  noble  and  God-like  compact^ 
which  has  nearly  borne  us  down,  most  majestically 
and  magnificently,  to  this  period  of  time.  Certainly 
this  grand  march  towards  progress  in  then  a  wilder- 
ness must  have  received  the  acquiescence  of  a  "  Deity 
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beliefved,"  or  we  should  not  hare  beheld  his  smiles  and 
approbations,  'manifested  in  every  department  of  life, 
as  well  in  agricultnre  as  in  the  arts,  as  well  in  com* 
merce  as  in  the  sciences.  Little  is  known  in  history 
with  reference  to  the  subject  of  slavery  running  into 
prejudices  and  isms  till  the  period  of  the  American 
Itevolution,  though  the  Quakers,  as  a  sect,  have  ever 
been  opposed  to  it,  and  consequently  opposed  to  the 
organic  order  of  creation,  as  related  by  Moses  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis.  Isms  had  not  then  begun 
to  grow  on  the  subject  to  any  extent ;  for  the  slave 
trade  was  fully  open,  and  the  Northerners  made  large 
profits  in  that  most  lucrative  commerce,  in  the  form 
of  carriers ;  and  to  far  the  greatest  extent,  they  were 
the  very  purchasers  and  sellers  of  what  now  thou* 
sands  of  their  descendants  unite  in  saying  that  it  is 
a  tbul  curse  upon  the  nation !  A  curse  brought  on 
by  whom  7  It  is  ever  a  pleasant  reflection  to  think 
of  progress  and  intelligence,  and  to  see  these  two 
twin  brothers  of  charity  and  benevolence  rise  into 
being  and  grow  into  manhood.  It  has  been  exceed- 
ingly pleasant  for  us  to  have  contemplated  as  we  have 
thus  fietr  in  our  work,  the  natural  and  astonishing 
levelopment  of  the  progress  and  intelligence  of  the 
American  people;  though  these  attributes  of  the 
highest  ordeTj  as  espied  from  the  creation,  are  contem- 
plated and  possessed  by  few;  therefore,  we  cannot 
call  that  man  or  woman  progressive  and  intelligent 
who  cannot  comprehend  any  more  than  the  ordinary 
branches  of  an  education.  They  only  possess  the 
means  of  advancing,  and  become  progressive  and 
intelligent  only  insomuch  as  they  do  advance  into 
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the  study  of  the  natural  sdfences  whadii  govern  the 
aniyerse.  Theee  natural  scieaoee  are  niathematics, 
ae  applied  to  the  earth  and  the  celeetial  bodies,  natu- 
ral philosophy,  physiology,  ethnology,  zoology,  as- 
tronomy, botany,  anatomy,  chemistry,  geography^ 
mineralogy,  geology,  the  law  of  electricity,  the  archi- 
tecture of  birds  and  insects,  and  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, with  the  law  governing  the  centripital  and 
centrifagal  forces  in  bodies.  Theee  studies  should  be 
pursued  by  every  one  having  the  least  pretension  to 
progress  and  intelligence ;  and  by  tkesej  and  in  rea- 
soning by  comparison  and  analogy  with  reference  to 
those  things,  whether  inanimate  or  animate,  which 
we  do  understand  from  ocular  demonstration  before 
us  each  day,  in  the  birth  of  plants  and  animals,  with 
what  we  do  not  so  fully  understand,  except  from  this 
process  of  drawing  our  deductions,  we  are  enabled  to 
arrive  at  just  conclusions  as  to  the  order  of  creation 
and  the  laws,  which  Qod,  in  his  mani^t  desiffn^^, 
intended  for  the  government  of  man.  These  natural 
laws  governing  inaniniate  and  animate  matter  below 
man,  and  in  relation  to  man,  we  see  most  evidently 
displayed  in  the  principles  of  production  from  the 
meanest  inanimate  matter  to  llie  animate  matter  in 
man.  For  each  production  under  a  class  has  im- 
planted in  it  the  germ  of  reproduction,  in  resemblance 
to  the  original,  which  the  most  fanatic  worshipers  of 
negroes  cannot  deny ;  as  for  instance,  if  one  of  these 
dementated  Abolitionists  should  plant  corn ;  what 
would  he  expect  the  organic  law  would  or  should 
yidd  himf  corn,  or  wheat,  or  bariey?  etc.,  etr., 
through  the  whole  line  of  inanimate  matter  ?    In  foe 
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.  study  of  the  nataral  scieDces,  we  discover  the  organic 
lata  implanted  in  every  class  of  inanimate  and  ani- 
mate matter,  with  ail  the  organs  of  life,  to  germinate 
each  its  kind,  and  from  this  law  we  deduce  the  law 
of  motion,  gravitation,  specific  gravity,  and  that  of 
the  centripital  and  centrifugal  force  in  bodies,  which 
become  animated  by  electricity.  This  pervades  all 
matter,  and  excites  an  affinity  and  fellowship  with 
that  matter  of  its  own  congeneric  kind.  Otherwise, 
tiie  works  of  nature  would  be  impure,  and  abound  in 
hybrids,  which  would  contravene  the  order  of  crecUionf 
and  the  most  imperative  commands  of  God.  What- 
ever we  behold  so  mean  on  the  earth,  we  discover  by 
physical  experiments,  that  each  class  have  the  organs 
of  .reproduction  in  their  kind,  and  that  all  matter  is 
governed  by  organic  law,  which  God  instituted  in 
bodies  in  the  march  of  his  creation,  through  each  of 
the  three  kingdoms.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
discover  by  researches,  all  matter  throughout  the 
three  kingdoms,  mineral,  vegetable  and  anitnal,  till 
we  come  to  bipeds,  obeys  the  organic  law  in  repro- 
duction and  in  motion;  and  rising  still  higher  in  the 
scale  of  matter,  till  we  soar,  by  the  most  powerful 
telescopes,  to  dwell  among  the  celestial  bodies^  we  see 
the  same  organic  law  governing  their  motions  as  when 
first  created,  for  each,  in  its  orbit,  revolves  with  that 
exactness  in  motion  which  the  most  finished  mathe- 
matician could  possibly  expect. 

By  the  means  of  the  physical  sciences,  the  white 
man'  has  before  him  the  chart  of  the  organic  law  in 
bodies  of  any  form  whatsoever,  and  it  is  by  studying 
this  law  governing  matter  consisting  of  bodies*  that 
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we  can  deduce  a  proper  law,  adapted  to  our  organi- 
zation and  government.  In  this  consists  our  pro- 
gressive intelligence,  and  without  this  adoption  of 
organic  law,  ever  just  and  wise,  for  our  government 
on  earth,  what  are  we  above  the  brute  creation  ? 
or  inanimate  matter  ?  In  choosing  men  to  preside 
over  us,  as  high  officials^  who  are  not  well  versed  in 
the  natural  sciences,  in  the  way  of  studying  not  only 
the  best  authors,  but  by  the  contemplation  of  their 
application  to  the  government  of  man,  as  founded 
on  organic  law,  we  elect  the  brute,  rather  than  the 
man,  created  in  the  image  and  after  the  likeness  of 
his  Creator !  This  is  a  melancholy  fact  in  this  age 
of  reason  and  common  sense ;  we  see  it  in  every 
hamlet,  village,  and  city  in  the  United  States,  The 
ignorant  buU  dogs  are  preferred  to  men  of  mind  and 
intelligence !  A  most  degenerate  age !  How  long  will 
matter  in  the  form  of  tender  humanity  last  or  stand 
such  degeneracy,  such  departures  from  the  order  of 
creation!  To  an  oflfended  God  this  humanity  will 
plead  and  appeal  for  a  dethronement  of  such  degen- 
eracy in  man,  and  the  restoration  of  organic  law^ 
which  governs  mankind  according  to  the  form  of  our 
wise  Ck)nstitution,  molded  in  its  organization  after 
that  of  the  earth,  as  heretofore  remarked. 

Thus  far,  in  this  dissertation,  it  has  been  our  prov- 
ince to  touch  upon  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of 
Americans,  and  upon  slavery  as  it  seems  to  exist  to 
most  of  the  world,  without  searching  into  the  forma- 
tion of  ori^nal  matter.  It  is  generally  thought  that 
it  is  a  control  or  authority  exercised  by  brute  force, 
not  given  by  any  higher  authority,  than  man  assumes 


for  bU  own  Bpeoiidi  intereet.  The  farther  object  of 
thia  work  will  be  to  prove  that  God  controls  this  in- 
stitution iti  the  flame  manner  as  he  controls  any  speci- 
fic object  of  his  creation ;  and  hence  we  feel  fully 
prepared  to  unfold  the  reasons  for  our  believing 
slavery  to  be  aDivine  institution,  which  no  less  than 
a  genius  in  the  philosophy  of  reason  will  discover  to 
the  world,  and  set  its  thinking  aright  on  this  import- 
ant and  progressive  subject  It  is  the  clearness  of 
reason  that  discovers  truths  to  the  world,  which 
would  otherwise  lie  hidden,  and  rob  the  world  of  its 
most  material  prosperity,  if  it  coold  be  silenced  by 
atheism !  This  we  shonld  spurn,  as  the  fM  demon 
that  rebelled  against  heaven !  Our  proof  of  slavery 
mainly  lies  in  the  first  and  fourth  chapter  ^t  Ocnesis, 
the  principles  of  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  fully  uu- 
((Ad,  and  also  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


PAKT  n. 

OOLLATSRAL  PBOOF  OF  SLAVEST  FROM  THE  FIRST  CHAP- 
TER OF  GENESIS^  AND  PROOF  AS  FOUKDED  ON  OBGANIC 
LAW. 

Tbe  object  of  words  is  the  dosigaatiQn  of  oonelves 
$od  V>luU  we  see.  in  coatradistinctioii  to  othera,  ui4 
tMir  iummblage  into  septeaoes  fyr  the  p^rpoiM^  of 
\mng  conveyed  to  ol^er  fetmuBy  which  serve,  oceon)^ 
leg  ta  the  upegefi  of  Uvolividnals  wd  netiops,  i^  a  me- 
dium Qf  intercQuieet 

Worde  in  a  sentence  h^ve  a  signification,  if  proper- 
ly  applied)  eod  acoording  to  nsages  .and  meanings 
ettm^hed  to  words  at  this  age  of  reason  and  eomn¥>n 
ftHUe,  no  wofds  can  be  used  to  signify  both  black  and 
whUe^  yeUow  and  blu^  grem  and  red,  at  the  same  time; 
for  if  they  did,  there  would  be  such  ambiguity  and 
circnmlocution  in  expressions,  that  when  we  d^ould 
teU  a  servant  to  do  one  thing,  the  opposite  would  be 
^k>Be,  and  Ulus  it  would  be  throughout  our  whole  in* 
teitH>nr8e  with  our  fellow-man. 

Q^r  object  in  thefse  egressions  is  to  show  conclu* 
Sively  that  our  Great  Parent  had  a  design  in  our  crea- 
tion, and  in  the  words  he  saw  fit  to  let  come  down  to 
our  understandings,  and  that  we  mtist  be  governed  by 
them  in  ascertaining  his  will  and  power,  or  the  whole 
]b  nothing! 

The  &rst  chapter  of  Genesis  is  full  of  meaning  ac- 
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cording  to  the  words  chosen  to  express  that  meaning^ 
and  hence  in  reasoning  from  cause  to  effect^  and  firom 
effect  to  caase,  the  writer  Moses,  being  an  inspired 
nian,  wrote,  we  conclude,  according  to  his  inspiration 
by  the  Almighty,  that  man  might  know  the  manner 
of  his  workmanship ! 

Though  ironically,  the  nation  has  been  dreaming 
since  its  formation,  and  the  colonies  were  from  the 
year  1620,  up  to  the  time  our  national  compact  was 
formed,  with  respect  to  their  acts  of  inhumanity  to  the 
negroes  of  Africa,  still  when  we  awoke  from  our 
slumbers  the  other  day^  and  read  the  first  chapter  of 
Gtenesis  written  by  Moses,  we  feel,  without  reading 
another^  that  the  sin  of  slavery  is  washed  fi^m  our 
hands,  and  that  a  just  God  will  pronounce  no  sen- 
tence of  condenmation  on  those  holding  slaves. 

It  may  be,  .to  prove  our  position  beyond  contro- 
versy, and  according  to  natural  history  whose  order 
is  laid  down,  necessary  to  quote  each  verse  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  endeavoring  to  give  the  object  and 
design  of  God  in  his  workmanship. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Bible  is  the  word 
of  God  by  sound  and  logical  reasoners,  and  that  this 
Divinity  exist  as  he  may,  is  considered  Omniscient, 
Omnipotent  and  Omnipresent.  Bearing  these  Divine 
attributes  in  mind  with  reference  to  our  God, Ve  most 
naturally,  logically,  physically,  and  philosophically, 
conclude  that  He  never  created  any  thing  in  vain,  but 
for  a  wise  purpose^ — ^there  was  a  design  in  view,  and 
this  is  clearly  manifest,  as  well  in  the  anty  or  mothy  as  in 
man!  By  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy,  by 
those  of  physiognomy,  and  physiology,    we  have 
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proved  and  will  prove  the  existences  of  colors  to  be 
purely  distinct  in  their  formations  from  the  whites. 
If  the  influence  of  climate  would  have  any  effect  to 
change  these  subordinate  and  inferior  existences  to 
white,  why  would  not  the  Indians  of  America,  long 
before  this,  have  become  as  white  as  we  are  ?  living 
as  many  of  them  have,  in  the  most  temperate  por- 
tions of  the  earth.  Are  the  Esquimaux  Indians  white^ 
or  are  they  changing  to  whiteness  ?  Are  the  Tartars, 
and  Chinese,  and  Japanese  as  white  as  we  are  ?  or 
are  they  changing  to  whiteness?  Most  of  these  na- 
tions live  in  the  temperate  zones,  and  their  colors  are 
now  as  they  were  from  the  earliest  time  we  have  any 
mention  of  them.  Were  these  changes  admissible 
for  one  moment,  as  the  ignorant^  and  stupid,  and  blind 
imagine;— show  us  then  at  this  juncture  of  time,  any 
distinct  races  of  colors!  The  Indians  would  have  lost 
their  physiological  features  in  colore  from  such  changes 
in  nature :  hence  there  would  be  no  characteristics 
among  them,  at  present,  in  color,  representing  their 
progenitors.  And  thus  it  would  be,  most  assuredly, 
the  case  with  reference  to  all  existences  of  colors. 
From  the  designs  of  God  in  the  Creation  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  we  shall  prove,  from  fitcts  and  the 
light  of  reason,  that  all  existences  of  colors  were  cre- 
ated before  man,  and  that  the  white  man  was  after* 
wards  created ; — ^that  *the  man  and  the  female'  God 
commanded,  *  Have  dominion  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,'  and  that 
this  means  the  existence  of  power  over  an  inferior, 
with  reference  to  which,  God  has  given  us  no  choice, 
except  we  rebel  against  this  commandj  in  terms  most 
absolute  ( 
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Against  this  ord^  of  Creation  which  will  be  fuUy 
bliowu  to  the  reader  in  our  comments  on  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  we  defy  the  most  astute  reaaoner 
to  overthrow  our  principles  and  deductions,  if  they 
acknowledge  this  chapter  to  be  the  faithful  narration 
of  the  creation.  If  they  believe  not  in  the  Bible,  they 
will  believe  not  in  God,  and  hence,  there  can  be  no 
reason,  nor  argument  with  them. 

In  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
Moses  says,  '^In  the  beginning,  God  created  the 
Heaven  and  the  earth."  In  this  workmanship,  there 
was  desigrij  and  an  djject  which  we  shall  presently  see. 
There  was  an  evident  manifestation  of  power,  and  will 
coupled  with  intelligence  and  knowledge^  sino  in  this 
workmanship. 

In  the  second  verse  he  says :  ^  And  the  earth  was 
without  form,  and  void ;  and  darkness  was  upon  the 
face  of  the  deep ;  and  the  Spirit  of  G^d  moved  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters."  From  the  expressipns  in 
this  verse,  we  should  conclude  that  the  earth  was  in 
a  semi-aqueous  state,  and  that  God  yet  felt  that  his 
work  was  just  begun,  for  all  was  an  abyss  of  confusion ; 
yet  the  '^  face,  or  surface  of  the  waters  "  felt  his  influ- 
ence ;  however,  his  act  in  this  changes  nothing  as  yet. 

In  the  third  verse,  he  says :  ^'  And  God  said,  let 
there  be  light :  and  there  was  light,"  In  this  we  see 
a  manifest  design  to  change  darkness  into  light  by 
dividing  time ;  however,  we  see  in  this  no  unnatural 
production  or  effect,  but  an  Omnipateni  Power  exert 
ing  His  WiU. 

In  the  fourth  verse,  he  says ;  ^^  And  God  saw  the 
light,  that  it  was  good;  and  God  divided  the  light 
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from  the  dttrkneae,^'  From  this  verse,  if  worJs  cou- 
vey  any  thing,  we  Bhonld  conelade  that  He  was 
pleaaed  with  Hib  work,  emanating  aa  it  must  have 
done,  from  the  necessity  of  the  ease  to  complete  Hie 
whole  grand  design.  Hence,  fie  continued  His  labors 
by  dividing  the  light  from  the  darkness.  There  was 
an  object  in  this,  or  Ho  would  not  have  done  it.  It 
was  to  farther  his  good  objed. 

In  the  fifth  verse  he  says :  ^^  And  Qod  called  die 
Itf  ht  Day,  and  the  darkness  he  called  l^ight.  And 
the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day."  The 
terms  made  use  of  in  these  expressions  convey  to  our 
minds  what  we  know  to  exist  from  causes  and  effects 
^hich  surround  us.  They  were  appropriate  to  the 
time  in  the  coarse  of  the  twenty-four  hours. 

In  the  sixth  verse  he  says:  ^'  And  God  said,  Let 
there  be  a  firmament  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  and 
let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters."  To  carry  out 
His  whole  desiffna  in  Hia  creation,  He  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  this  firmament,  and  He  willed  it  into  existence; 
consequently,  there  was  a  design. 

In  the  seventh  verse,  he  says :  ^^  And  Gk>d  made  the 
firmament,  and  divided  the  waters  which  were  under 
the  firmament  from  the  waters  which  were  above  the 
firmament,  and  it  was  so."  In  this  verse,  there  is 
nothing  but  a  clear  manifestation  of  his  will  and  power 
to  carry  Out  other  objects,  requisite  to  the  whole 
creation. 

In  the  eighth  verse,  he  says :  *^  And  God  called  the 
firmament  Heaven,  And  the  evening  and  morning 
were  the  second  day."  In  this,  we  see  the  designa- 
tion of  names  f<n  specific  objects. 
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In  the  ninth  verse,  he  says :  "  And  God  said,  Let 
the  waters  under  the  heaven  be  gathered  together 
into  one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear :  and  it 
was  so."  This  verse  shows  the  exertion  of  His  power, 
and  the  control  over  what  He  had  made. 

In  the  tenth  verse  he  says:  '^  And  God  called  the 
dry  land  earth,  and  the  gathering  together  of  the 
waters  called  he  seas;  and  Qod  saw  that  it  waa 
good." 

Here  we  see  the  formation  of  land  as  distinct  from 
water,  which  was  made  for  a  farther  object;  and  of 
the  waters  into  seas  for  all  the  objects,  of  which  they 
are  now  capable.  In  this  verse  ^urtfy  was  marked 
out.  .J 

In  the  eleventh  verse  he  says :  ^^And  Gk)d  said.  Let 
the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed 
and  the  fmit  tree  yielding  fruit,  after  his  kind,  whose 
seed  is  in  itself,  upon  the  earth  ;  and  it  was  so." 

In  this  verse  we  see  that  the  earth  is  made  to  pro- 
duce grass,  herbs  and  trees ;  but  observe  that,  in  the 
order  of  creationy  each  is  made  to  produce  seed  of  its 
own  kind.  Therefore,  groLss  seed  could  not  produce 
oatSy  nor  wheats  nor  baHey^  nor  rye  com,  nor  &  potato  a 
(umipj  nor  a  beet  a  raddish.  He  pronounced  this  as 
He  had  the  other  parts  of  his  creation,  that  ^^  it 
was  so." 

In  the  twelfth  verse  he  says:  "And  the  earth 
brought  forth  grass,  and  herb  yielding  seed  after  his 
kind,  and  the  tree  yielding  fruit,  whose  seed  was  in 
itself,  after  his  kind ;  and  Qod  saw  that  it  was  good." 

The  comments  on  the  eleventh  verse  will  suffice  for 
this;  though,  however,  We  see  here,  without  much 
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exertion  to  reason,  that  God  pronounced  or  saw  it  was 
goody  that  everjrthing  above  enumerated  should  pro- 
duce after  its  kind,  taking  particular  precaution  that 
each  class  of  grass,  herb  and  trees,  should  have  the 
powers  of  reproduction  from  their  own  seeds,  show-^ 
ing  thereby  that  he  intended  no  intermixtures.  This 
showed  a  knowledge  o{  future  consequenceSj  and  that 
He  was  equal  to  the  task  before  him ;  for  nothing  did 
he  create  in  vain. 

In  the  thirteenth  verse  he  says :  ''And  the  evening 
and  the  morning  were  the  third  day."  Here  we  see 
a  day  measured,  meaning  the  period  of  time  necessary 
for  the  sun  to  revolve  on  its  own  axis,  during  a  por- 
tion of  which  Kght  and  darkness  prevail  under  their 
appropriate  significations,  day  and  night.  In  this 
view  he  had  in  contemplation  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars. 

In  the  fourteenth  verse  he  says :  ''And  God  said, 
Let  there  be  lights  in  the  finnament  of  the  heaven, 
to  divide  the  day  from  the  night ;  and  Jet  them  be 
for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  years." 
Li  this  He  created  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  for  all 
the  beneficent  purposes  we  see  them  turned  to ;  He 
knew  their  infiuences  upon  the  earth,  and  that  they 
were  indispensable  in  the  economy  of  creation,  as 
heat  must  be  imparted  to  all  bodies  to  facilitate  pro- 
duction ;  for  nothing  grows  among  icebergs.  Also 
^n  this,  He  contemplates  the  seasons  by  the  rotary 
motion  of  the  earth  around  the  sun,  knowing  the 
effect  produced  when  she  was  the  greatest  distance 
from  him.  There  was  a  purpose  in  this,  that  all  parts 
might  receive  a  pro  rata  benefit,  proportioned  to  the 
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diBtance  th^  are  Bituated  from  the  equator.    By 
those  lights  he  divided  time. 

In  the  fifteenth  verse  he  says :  '^And  let  them  be 

for  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven,  to  give 

•light  upon  the  earth  ;  and  it  was  so."     This  verse  is 

only  the  echo  of  the  preceding^  and  its  meaning  is 

fully  understood  by  it. 

In  the  sixteenth  verse  he  says :  <^And  Ghod  made 
two  great  lights;  the  greater  to  rule  the  day,  and  the 
lesser  light  to  rule  the  night:  he  made  the  stars 
also."  This  is  all  gathered  from  the  fourteenth 
verse;  and  consequently,  we  see  only  a  change  in 
phraseology,  without  adding  force  and  eloquence  to 
language. 

In  the  seventeenth  verse  he  says :  ^^And  God  set 
them  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven,  to  giv€  light 
upon  the  earth."  This  is  another  form  of  expresnon 
for  the  substance  contained  in  the  fourteenth  verse. 
The  objects  of  these  different  forms  of  expressions,  to 
set  forth  tl^  same  intent,  were  obviously  made  to 
impress  their  weight  upon  the  "  man,"  with  refer- 
ence to  this  day's  te6on  For  it  was  wonderful,  yet 
not  so  for  Him,  who  formed  it. 

In  the  eighteenth  verse  he  says:  "And  to  rule  over 
the  day  and  over  the  night,  and  to  divide  the  light 
from  darkness ;  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good."  In 
this  verse  the  functions  of  those  lights  are  made  to 
continue,  with  reference  to  ruling  over  the  day  and* 
night,  and  dividing  the  l^ht  from  the  darkness.  God 
was  pleased  with  this  effect  of  his  workmanship,  and 
eaw  that  **  it  was  good." 

In  the  nineteenth  verse  he  says :  "And  the  evening 
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and  tiie  morning  were  the  fourth  day."  In  this  we 
see  a  design  in  the  ennmeration  of  time,  designating 
it  as  the  fourth  day  ci  his  workmanship. 

In  the  twentieth  verse  he  says :  ''And  Gk>d  said. 
Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  numng 
creature  that  ha<2i  life«  and  fowl  that  may  fly  above 
the  earth  in  the  open  flnnament  of  heaven.''  Here 
we  see  the  first  kistance  of  animal  liie,  as  adapted  to 
tilie  waters  imd  to  the  earth*  This  we  AM  mention 
a^aki  by  analogy ^eaxd  as  evidenee  in  our  position. 

In  tlio  twen^'^first  verse  he  says :  ''And  God  cre« 
at«d  great  whates,  and  evety  living  creature  that 
moveth^  whidi  the  waters  brought  fortli  abundantly 
after  their  kind^  and  every  winged  fowl  after  his 
kind :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good."  In  this  verse, 
vthen  we  test  it,  we  ;diseot«r  thad;  l^e  Almighty  was 
qiecific  with  re^ierMee  to  the  creation  of  the  animals 
tfana  described,  JM*  he  ereated  each  one  aftw  his  dass, 
not  witfa  the  view  that  ttie  whale  would  produce  the 
sea-lion;  the  codfish  l^e  alligat^;  the  shad  the  oys^ 
ter;  and  so  on,  by  analogy  in  contrasting.  Thus  £Eur 
cto  we  see  the  order  at  natore  petfect.  Even  He  had 
an  eye  to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  that  eaoh  dass  should 
produoe  its  owe  kind,  ^IMtk  we  see  exempli^fied  every^ 
where  around  us ;  as  the  mosquito  fly  produces  its 
kind,  not  the  bat;  the  eagle  his  kind,  not  the  hen ; 
and  thus  the  grand  order  travels  on  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  itself:  for  each  ^lass  mates  by  itself,  hav- 
ing no  eohabitive  desire  for  the  other  classes.  This 
is  nataral— it  is  the  law  of  nature.  Otherwise,  the 
mosquito  might  mate  with  the  ostrich;  and  thus  dis- 
similar eomparjionehips  might  be  formed  throughout 
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this  order ;  and  what  an  unique  and  grotesque  sight 
it  would  present  to  our  understandings !  ''Gk>d/'  in 
his  wisdom,.  ^*saw  that  this  was  good"  that  is,  that 
each  class  should  produce  his  own  kind. 

In  the  twenty-second  verse  he  says:  ^<And  Qod 
blessed  them,  saying,  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and 
till  the  waters  in  the  seas,  and  let  fowl  multiply  in 
the  earth."  From  this  verse  we  must  necesearily 
conclude  that  the  Almighty  wa9  much  pleased  with 
liis  pertbrmance,  inasmuch  as  He  blessed  them,  and 
commanded  them. to  be  fruitful,  desiring  a  perpetuity 
of  the  same  animals  created  thus  by  Mim;  though 
this  perpetuity  was  ordered  ioJbe  separate  and  distinct^ 
each  class  co-operating  with  its  own,  and  producwg 
its  own  kind! 

In  the  twenty-third  verse  he  says :  *'And  the  even- 
ing and  the  morning  were  the  fifth  day."  Thus  we 
see  the  labors  of  the  great  First  Cause  distinctly  oon- 
udered  by  days ;  and  by  this  means,  we  perceive  the 
separate  acts  of  the  Almighty  in  his  creation. 

In  the  twenty-fourth  verse  he  says :  ^'And  Gk>d 
said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature  after 
kis  icindy  cattle,  and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the 
earth,  after  his  kind:  aud  it  was  so."  This  is  an 
important  verse,  and  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  ponder 
deeply  its  meanings  and  weight  in  the  creation,  or 
we  shall  cheat  ourselves  out  of  a  knowledge  and 
proof  of  the  creation  of  the  whole  of  the  progressioe 
existences  of  colors^  possessing  degrees  of  humanity. 
We  say  progressive  existences^  in  contradistinction  to 
humany  because  is  any  white  man  or  woman  willing 
to  admit  that  any  of  the  tribe  of  apes  or  colored  ex- 
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istences  possess  the  same  humanity  as  he  or  she  does  ? 
In  no  other  part  of  the  Bihle  have  we  an  account  of 
the  creation  of  the  ape  tribes  and  the  colored  races, 
except  in  this  word  "  creature,"  in  this  verse.  Ponder 
it  well,  for  the  creation  in  this  chapter  \^  finished^  and 
the  colors  as  well  as  the  classes  were  a  portion  of  that 
creation,  and  were  finished  !  The  labor  of  creating 
everything,  whether  inanimate  or  animate,  was  fin- 
ished during  these  six  days,  each  made  to  produce  its 
kind ;  or  otherwise,  the  asd  might  have  produced  the 
ox  through  a  series  of  changes,  and  the  mare  the 
elephant,  in  the  same  manner.  True,  in  the  lower 
classes  of  animals  we  see  different  colors  from  their 
parents ;  but  have  we  seen  from  black  parents  white 
children  ?  or  from  white  parents  black  children  ?  or 
from  Indian  parents  white  or  black  children  ?  or 
from  Chinese  parents,  black,  wbite,  or  Indian  child- 
ren ?  or  from  the  Malay  parents,  the  negro,  Chinese, 
white,  or  Indian  children?  In  our  day,  and  age  of 
reason  and  common  sense,  we  have  not  seen  these 
prodigies  of  nature;  and  had  they  been  common 
during  the  past  ages,  however  so  remote,  should  we 
not  now  and  tben,have  some  traces  of  them  presented 
to  our  understandings  in  the  form  of  distinct  tribes? 
Could  the  line  of  demarcation  have  been  kept  s6  dis- 
tinct, with  reference  to  the  different  races,  so  long, 
had  it  not  been  so  ordered  by  the  Almighty  ?  In  his 
creating  of  the  grasses,  the  herbs,  the  trees,  the  ani- 
mals in  the  waters,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  we  dis-^. 
cover  that  each  class  was  made  to  produce  after  his 
kind;  and  that  peculiar  care  and  foresight  are  exer- 
oised  to  carry  out  this  order  of  nature.    Distinct 
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classes  having  been  observed  in  the  economy  of  na- 
ture thus  far,  where  else  in  the  Bible  Lave  we  any 
right  to  look  for  the  origins  of  the  colored  races,  if 
not  in  this  verse  ?  ai\d  to  take  the  woi'd  ^^creature^'  to 
mean  the  plurality,  or  the  whole  of  those  progresske, 
rxistences  possessed  of  color  ? 

When  Canaan  was  cursed,  not  for  his  own  sin  of 
seeinghisgruadfather  naked,  but  for  that  of  his  father, 
he  was  not  sent  into  Africa,  as  many  have  supposed, 
l>at  he  lived  in  Asia  Minor,  where  his  descendants 
were  long  afterwards  known  to  be  turning  up  white. 
No  mark  was  put  upon  him  to  designate  his  color 
from  that  of  his  uncles  or  his  brethren,  for  a  curee 
•does  not  mean  a  black  color.  And  thus  we  can  gain 
no  clue  to  the  colored  races  in  the  ninth  chapter  of 
Oenesis,  verses  24,  25,  26  and  27 ;  nor  have  we  any 
right  to  expect  any  clue  to  the  colored  races  in  this 
chapter,  for  the  Almighty  finished  his  work  in  six 
daySy  in  the  first  chapter  of  Gknesis.  "Would  his  work 
have  heen  finished  and  pronounced  finished  in  six  days, 
and  then  recommenced  after  the  flood  in  making 
the  colored  eocisftencesf  Look  at  the  long  lapse  of  time 
between  the  first  creation  and  this  supposed  creation 
of  the  negro  or  the  colored  races.  The  Bible  is  un- 
questionably correct,  but  inen's  understandings  are 
not  always  correct,  nor  are  their  reasoning  faculties 
•generally  so.  As  we  can  discover  no  where  else  the 
negro  or  the  colored  races,  or  the  apes,  were  created 
•except  according  to  the  purport  of  verse  24,  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  we  must  conclude  that  they 
were  creo^crf  before  man,  and  subordinate  to  him,  like 
aU  other  inferior  existences  of  colors.  Let  reason,  0 
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tMXkl  be  placed  on  her  throne,  and  tell  the  tale,  when 
skeptics  iofubt  the  word  of  <5rdd/ 

In  the  twenty-fifth  verse  he  says  :  ^'And  God  made 
the  hedst  of  the  earth  after  his  kind,  and  cattle  after 
their  kind^and  eveiything  that  creepeth  npon  the 
earth  after  his  kind ;  and  Ood  saw  that  it  was  good/' 

The  Bible  abounds  in  phrases  of  repetition,  which 
add  nothing  explanatory  to  the  preceding  or  succeed- 
ing verse.  This  is  the  case  as  to  verse  25,  which  does 
not  ftiUy  explain  verse  24,  and  it  advances  nothing 
new;  hence  we  must  be  governed  by  those  verses 
that  create  action,  and  that  bring  some  new  event  to 
light  With  such  verses,  as  with  geniuses,  we  see  in 
them  a  new  impression,  which  gives  them  weight 
and  importance.  Therefore,  in  this  verse,  we  see 
nothing  which  would  lead  us  to  change  our  ideas  and 
impressions  as  to  our  comments  on  verse  24,  with 
reference  to^Miving  creature,"  meaning  the  existences 
of  colony  as  the  Mongolian,  Indian,  Afalay  and  Afri<- 
can;  nor  can  we  see  but  that  they  were  created  in 
the  order  of  creation,  by  a  aeries  of  God's  will,  in 
rising  from  the  first  stage  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  to 
man,  the  last  stage,  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Who  pretends  to  doubt  this  position,  when  he  sur- 
veys, with  an  eye  of  a  critic  and  a  philosopher,  the 
inferior  races  who  walk  the  earth  erect?  Are  they 
of  our  flesh  and  of  our  blood  f  who  can  say  yea,  when 
he  sees  the  hue  stamped  shortly  aft»r  the  ofispring 
enters  the  world?  If  there  was  any  chance  work  in 
this  proceeding  of  nature,  and  if  there  was  not  matih- 
fest  design  on  the  part  of  the  Almighty  in  every  dis- 
irib^ion  of  his  H)orkmamhip^  why  should  w.e  »*»t 
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notice  colored  mothers  producing  children  of  (fiffer* 
ent  colors  from  their  own  colors,  when  their  consorts 
were  like  themselvos  ?  The  reason  is  obvious,  that 
each,  whether  inanimate  or  animate,  was  ordered  to 
produce  its  own  kind !  In  this  we  see  ^he  wisdom 
of  the  Almighty  manifested,  for  when  nature  confiicta 
against  nature  in  the  embrace  of  animals  of  distinct 
classes,  whatever  their  positions  may  be,  how  marked 
are  the  efiec!s  in  deterioration !  and  how  soon,  let 
this  be  continued,  will  such  anomxilies  be  closed  from 
reproductioriy  when  thej  persist  in  warring  against 
nature  ?  Cattle  means  whatever  is  servicable  to  man, 
as  being  of  an  animate  nature,  whether  for  labor  or 
food;  and  every  creeping  thing  means  all  else  below 
cattle,  in  the  scale  of  existence.  Thus  far  <^  God  aaw 
that  it  (His  work)  was  good." 

In  the  twenty-sixth  verse  he  says ;  ^^And  God  said, 
Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness : 
and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea, 
and  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over 
all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth."  This  is  another  important 
verse  for  our  consideration,  the  magnitude  of  which 
is  insufficiently  understood.  God  beheld  all  nature 
smiling  and  joyous  at  that  Juncture  of  time,  and 
said :  Let  uSj  that  is  mysdf  and  ixature^  make  man  in 
our  image^  after  <Mir  likeness.  If  one  should  go  into 
the  house  of  a  friend,  and  see  a  new-born  babe,  and 
see  mailed  features  on  its  face  resembling  his  father 
or  mother,  how  natural  is  the  expression  in  saying 
that  such  a  babe  is  the  <'  image "  of  its  &ther  or 
mother,  and  is  formed  after  his  or  her  likeness !  This 
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act  of  the  Almighty  would  pre-suppose  fomx,  image 
and  likeness  in  himself  similar  to  man,  whom  he  had 
thus  created.  It  would  be  natural  for  man,  in  this  case, 
to  resemble  the  superior  fewer;  and  hence  we  conclude 
that  man  is  the  tjpe  of  the  Almighty,  not  that  of 
nature  in  general.  This  is  a  natural,  philosophical, 
and  physiological  conclusion,  to  be  deduced  from  the 
words  embraced  in  this  verse,  nol^  under  review. 

There  is  no  account  of  but  one  man  being  created 
in  this  verse,  but  the  word  them  is  explained  in  the 
preceding  verse  in  alluding  to  male  and  female.  Can 
we  suppose  for  one  moment,  carrying  ourselves  back 
to  this  grand  juncture  of  time,  ever  so  memorable  in 
the  creation,  that  the  Almighty  possessed  two  or 
more  images  or  likenesses,  by  which  we  mean,  in 
plain  language,  colors  as  well  as  forms  ?  If  the  plu- 
rality of  the  human  family  is  meant  by  the  term  man, 
meaning  one  of  each  of  the  races,  which  is  absurd  in 
itself,  we  have  no  account  of  but  one  female,  who 
was  created  at  the  same  time  that  the  first  man  was, 
or  in  conjunction  with  him;  for  we  obtain  our 
knowledge  of  her  in  the  same  verse  we  have  any  in- 
timation of  him — the  first  man  ;  and  the  command- 
ment as  to  their  course  of  action  runs  together, 
devolving  as  much  on  her  as  on  him,  to  perform 
each,  her  and  his  respective  part.  This  is  plain,  une- 
/|uivocal  language.  Consequently  man,  the  white 
man,  whose  thoughts  soar  to  heaven  and  tell,  with 
unerring  certainty,  the  coming  of  comets,  and  bring 
worlds  to  this  earth,  was  created  in  the  image  and 
after  the  likeness  of  the  Almighty;  and  we  have 
abundant  proofs  of  our  race  being  as  distinct  now  as 
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then,  from  the  other  races,  arising  from  peculiar 
national  characteristics jS.nd  from  the  arts  and  sciences, 
which  establish  onr  civilization  and  enlightenment 
above  that  of  the  other  races. 
•  If  the  Mongolians,  Malays,  Indians  and  Africans, 
called  in  this  work  ^^  the  progressive  existences  of 
color,"  were  created  equal  with  the  white  race,  and 
if  God  had  intended  to  have  had  them  so,  and  not 
as  they  are,  **  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water," 
he  has  been  an  inconsistent  and  an  unjust  God  since 
He  created  them :  for  at  the  time  of  their  creation, 
he  could  have  molded  them  like  us  in  intellect  and 
shape  of  head,  if  he  had  not  wished  to  have  molded 
them  otherwise  like  us;  but  it  is  evident  that  this 
was  not  done  with  the  negro,  nor  with  the  other 
progressive  existences  of  color,  for  if  it  had  been, 
their  progress  and  destiny  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
would  have  not  been  dissimilar  to  our  own ;  and 
they  would  have  made  their  mark  in  creation,  as  the 
white  race  has  done.  Does  natural  or  civil  history 
tell  us  of  their  advancements  and  progress  to  civili- 
zation and  enlightenment,  except  as  they  come  in 
contact  with  the  whites,  when  we  take  a  survey 
of  the  colored  nations,  the  petty  colored  tribes,  and 
the  white  nations  that  live  on  the  globe  ? 

If  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  or  the  Hindoo,  or  any 
oriental  nation,  indicate  a  high  civilization,  to  us  it 
is  lost  in  such  indication ;  for  as  yet,  we  have  not 
caught  the  shadow  of  it,  even  in  semblance  fomi; 
however,  they  manifest  much  ingenuity  in  many  of 
their  manufactured  articles,  yet  this  is  not  of  the 
highest  order;  it  is  art,  not  science. 
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Li  the  twenty-seventh  veree  he  says:  "Bo  God 
created  man  in  his  own  imagcj  in  the  image  of  God 
created  He  him;  male  and /emoZe  created  He  them" 
How  definite  are  these  words !  and  how  noble  and 
God-like  is  man  thus  created  !  K  we  have  any  right 
to  reason  at  all,  or  think  for  ourselves,  with  reference 
to  our  origin,  is  it  to  be  contradicted  or  disputed  by 
skeptics,  that  the  texture  of  God,  our  first  great  Pa- 
rent, was  not  of  the  finest  and  most  intelligent,  such 
as  called  forth  the  creation  ?  as  it  is  not,  nor  can  it 
be  disputed,  we  conclude  man,  that  is,  white  man, 
was  created  in  the  image  oi  his  fiither,  with  reference 
to  everything  that  concerned  him,  for  he  had  imme- 
diate knowledge  in  naming  "  all  cattle,  the  fowl  of 
the  air,  and  eveiy  beast  of  the  field/'  If  he  was  like 
his  fMier  in  the  designation  of  appropriate  names, 
which  showed  innate  knowledge,  he  must  have  been 
like  him  in  color  and  form,  that  would  include  the 
word  "image."  This  means  more  than  form;  it 
means  some  of  the  essential  attributes  which  are 
given  it  by  its  Ori^nal,  and  in  resemblance  to  it — 
the  Original. 

Hence,  we  must  conclude  from  all  we  can  deduce 
from  verses  26  and  27,  that  the  "  man  "  means  the 
white  man,  who  is  to  form  the  ruling  race^  and  who 
is  thus  created  in  the  image  and  after  the  likeness  of 
his  father.  The  white  nations  of  the  earth  are  the 
living  witnesses  of  these  facts,  and  will  ever  serve  as 
memorable  monuments  in  tracing  our  descent  from 
our  great  Parent,  and  in  establishing,  in  our  minds, 
that  we  are  the  chosen  ones  thus  created  to  rule  the 
earth !    If  we  were  not,  why  should  we  foreshadow 
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it  in  the  march  to  munificence  and  enlightenment? 
In  this  verse,  He  created  nian's  mate,  for  "  male  and 
female  created  He  them/'  It  is  farther  obvious  that 
the  consort  of  the  ^^  man ''  was  created  as  above  an- 
nounced, from  the  reading  of  the  following  verse : 

In  this,  the  twenty-eighth  verse,  Moses  says :  ^'And 
God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto  them,  Be  fruit- 
ful and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue 
it,  and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing, 
that  moveth  upon  the  earth/'  In  this  we  see  that 
two  are  meant,  for  man  was  not  created  an  hermaph- 
rodite, with  the  ability,  in  this  chapter,  of  perpetuat- 
ing his  own  species.  It  is  evident  that  two  distinct 
persons  are  meant,  one  of  each  gender,  with  the  capa- 
bility of  propagating  their  kind;  or  the  Alrilighty 
would  not  have  commanded  them  to  '^multiply. and 
replenish  the  earth."  He  knew  their  ability,  and 
the  order  of  nature  was  complete ;  for  from  his  con- 
ceptions'sprang  designs  and  wonders,  though  accord- 
ing to  nature ! 

In  this  verse,  the  Almighty  gave  them,  that  is,  the 
'^  man  and  the  female,"  dominion  over  the  waters  and 
over  everything  upon  the  earth.  He  made  them  the 
sole  lord  and  lordees  of  the  waters  and  the  earth ;  for 
dominion  means  a  right  to  exercise  a  power,  a  con- 
trol over  a  thing,  or  it  means  nothing  at  all.  In  no 
other  part  of  the  creation  in  this  chapter  have  we 
any  notice  of  Ood's  giving  dominion  to  the  lower 
classes  of  existences ;  he  reserves  it  for  man  and  his 
consorty  who  are  the  noblest  and  the  last  specimens 
of  his  workmanship.    This  is  evident  from  the  read- 
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ing  of  the  verse  under  consideration.  Wherefore,  we 
must  conclude  that  we  have  conferred  on  us,  by  the 
power  and  will  of  the  Almighty,  the  dominion^  that 
Is,  the  auttiority  given  us  at  the  time  of  the  creation, 
to  direct,  guide,  control  and  subdue  ail  else  in  the 
waters  and  on  the  earth,  that  is,  make  them  subser- 
vient to  our  purposed  and  wills  !  Or  otherwise,  there 
would  have  been  no  object  in  giving  the  dominion, 
as  it  was  not  sought^  but  given !  Could  there  have 
been  races  created  after  man,  or  distinct  races  created 
with  him,  according  to  the  remaining  verses  in  this 
chapter,  or  to  this  verse?  We  certainly  have  no 
account  of  such  events,  and  we  must  be  content  with 
what  we  have  in  our  possession,  and  with  what  is 
disooverahle  to  us  by  the  philosophy  of  reason  and 
common  sense. 

The  order  of  creation  shows  pre-knowledge ;  for 
"  the  earth  was  without  form  and  darkness  was  upon 
the  face  of  the  deep/'  If  there  had  not  been  design 
in  God's  workmanship  throughout,  why  would  he 
not  have  created  man  first,  and  so  on  down,  before 
giving  form  to  the  earth  ?  Because  it  is  evident  that 
he  would  have  had  no  resting  place,  and  nothing  to 
have  eaten.    God  knew  man's  nature  in  the  future. 

The  hea^n  and  the  earth  were  the  first  objects  of 
creation  with  the  Almighty.  Light  was  the  second 
thing  created.  He  knew  that  it  consumed  nothing 
of  what  he  was  to  create;  He  knew  that  it  would 
exist  by  its  material,  nature.  His  division  of  light 
from  darkness  created  no  consumer  unprovided  for. 
He  created  a  firmament,  which  in  itself  is  no  con- 
sumer.   It  existed,  and  exists  a^  a  barrier  thus  de- 
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fieri  bed  iQ  the  act  of  creation ;  in  this  we  see  desig7i — 
we  see  a  master-touch  towards  the  future.  We  also  see 
that  this  order  and  process  of  creation  or  formation 
are  natural,  and  are  thus  far  self-existent  by  the  mat- 
ter latent  in  each.  The  formation  of  the  waters  into 
one  place  created  no  evident  consumer ;  consequently, 
everything  thus  far  in  creation  was  wisely  provided 
for;  the  earth  was /ormerf  by  the  division  of  the 
waters,  the  elements  of  which  were  co-existent  with 
what  he  had  created.  In  the  creation  of  grass,  herb 
and  fruit  tree,  we  see  that  there  is  a  basis  for  them 
to  grow  on,  as  the  earth  is  already  created,  with  all 
the  elements  necessary  to  their  bed  and  sweding^  at 
this  juncture ;  and  therefore,  they  were  not  formed 
in  vain !  A  wise  provision  had  been  made  for  them, 
and  consequently  a  design  was  manifest.  In  this  por- 
tion of  creation  God  exercised  his  omniscience  with 
reference  to  all  future  time,  for  He  was  specific  in  his 
orders  in  the  division  of  the  productions  of  his  crea- 
tion. In  this  He  foreshadowed  his  wisdom,  or  else, 
if  intermixtures  had  been  ordered,  the  earth  would, 
in  the  process  of  time,  have  been  overgrown  with 
useless  weeds,  instead  of  growths* for  food.  Would 
He  have  shown  as  much  pre-knowledge,  if  He  had 
created  the  lower  order  of  animals  before  He  had 
created  the  earthj  or  grass,  herb  and  fruit  tree  ?  He 
knew  the  former  must  live  on  the  earth,  and  feed  on 
its  productions ;  hence  the  order  of  creation  manifests 
imfinine  wisdom,  and  demonstrates  a  design  in  all  of 
these  doings.  In  order  to  make  these  grow  and  produce^ 
God  creates  the  lights  in  the  firmament.  Had  He 
created  the  lights  first,  they  would  have  had  no/wwe. 
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tions  to  have  performed  on  the  earth  ;  especially  the 
sun,  the  great  dispenser  of  light  and  heat,  so  necessary 
to  the  growth  of  grass,  herb  and  tree.  The  seeds 
which  had  beeu  created  and  pat  in  the  earth,  lay 
dom^ant,  though  swelling  to  bursting  forth  ;  hence 
they  needed  no  san  till  the  next  day,  when  the  great 
dispenser  was  formed  for  action,  but  not  in  vain ! 

Earth  soon  smiled  in  being  beautified  with  the  most 
happy  effects  of  thes^  latent  seeds.  In  this  order, 
nothing  as  yet  is  formed  in  vain!  By  the  creation  of 
"  the  moving  creature  "  from  the  waters,  would  pre- 
suppose that  the  waters  had  all  the  elements  of  food 
necessary  for  their  existence,  with  the  influence  of  the 
sun,  as  these  could  not  exist  on  the  earth,  nor  feed  by 
their  natures  from  its  productions.  "  Moving  Crea- 
ture "  is  a  term  used  to  comprehend  specific  classes  of 
animals  made  to  live  in  the  waters,  or  amphibiods 
animals,  with  all  their  colors  and  different  forms; — for 
colors  in  these  are  formed  in  the  same  manner  a£  in 
the  higher  scale  of  creation ;  and  hence,  color  is  a 
part  of  creation,  as  it  is  incorporated  with  every  ob- 
ject of  sighi  or  touch.  Had  "the  moving  creature" 
been  created  prior  to  the  sun,  for  the  want  of  heat  on 
the  waters  to  create  growths  for  their  food,  they  would 
have  perished  of  hunger;  for  food  is  necessary  for 
them.  In  this  we  see  pre-knowledge  and  wisdom  dis- 
played in  all  this  workmanship.  In  the  creation  of 
these  animals  of- the  waters,  there  is  no  chance  work; 
they  all  come  from  the  term  "  moving  creature/'  a 
noun  of  multitude,  with  all  of  their  varied  classes 
and  with  aU  their  ^Aac^^  of  colors;{oT  docs  the  rete  mu- 
cosum^  which  is  under  the  cuticle  of  the  human  family, 
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and  of  the  progressive  existences  of  colorsBXkd  which 
reflects  the  distinctions  in  colors  between  the  human 
family  and  the  progressive  existences  of  colors, come 
by  chance;  or  does  the  coloring  in  the  skin  of  the 
water  animals  come  by  chance  ?  which  distinguishes 
the  one  class  from  the  other  ? 

If  this  which  is  so  important  in  characterizing  cohrSy 
is  the  workmanship  of  chance,  why  is  not  light  the 
same?  for  in  each  we  see  an  evident  design,  a  loise 
design  for  the  white  race;  for  their  white  color  alone 
makes  them  feel  Gk)d-like,  and  look  with  scorn  on  ex- 
istences  of  other  colors^  ihonghadmittingyHiQj  possess 
some  of  the  attributes  of  man,  proportioned  to  the 
sphere  they  were  created  to  fill  in  the  scale  of  being. 
If  there  had  not  been  a  purpose  with  God  in  his 
creation,  why  did  he  create  the  ford  of  the  air  after 
he  had  created  the  grass,  the  herb  and  the  fruit  tree? 
God  pre-knew  that  they  would  be  consumers  of  the 
products  of  the  earth;  and  consequently,  they  must 
have  something  to  consume.  Does  this  not,  our  dear 
skeptics,  foreshadow  a  wise  pre-knowledge  ? 

In  his  creating  of  ^Hhe  living  creature,  cattle,  creep- 
ing thing,  and  beast,'*  we  see  most  eoidenJt  marks  of 
Omniscience.  With  reference  to  life  and  motion,  we 
see  no  difference  between  the  terms  "  moving  creature 
and  living  creature/'  for  an  existence  could  not  move 
without  living,  nor  could  he  live  without  moving. 
But  the  difference  consists  in  the  mode  of  application ; 
for  the  term  "  moving  creature "  presents  itself,  with 
reference  solely  to  the  animals  created  from  the 
waters ;  while  the  term  living  creature,  by  analogy  and 
comparison  with  the  former  term,  presents  itself  with 
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feference  solely  to  the  existences  of  colors  created  from 
the  earth,  sabordinate  and  inferior  to  man.  If  the 
former  term  has  produced  so  many  varied  animal 
existences  from  the  toatersj  which  the  most  stupid 
do  not  question,  why  should  not  the  latter  term 
be  equally  as  prolific  and  bounteous  in  producing 
the  progressive  existences  of  colorSfOT  those  bearing  a 
resemblance  to  ^^  the  man ;''  though  subordinate  and 
inferior?  when  we  see  a  wise  provision  made  in  the 
twenty-fourth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Qenesis, 
for  all  animals  walking  on  all  fours,  in  the  terms, 
^ cattUy  creeping  thing^  and  beasij*  without  the  term  lio- 
ing  creature.  The  Creation  wtisfnished  and  completed 
in  six  consecutive  days,  and  if  we  can  not,  in  reason- 
ing by  comparison  between  the  term  "  moving  crea- 
ture and  living  creature,''  deduce  the  existences  of  cdors 
walking  erect,  from  the  latter  term,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  we  do  and  must  the  fish,  reptiles,  and  mon- 
sters, moving  in  the  waters  from  the  former  term, 
where  m  the  order  of  creation  can  we  place  them 
without  subjecting  ourselves  to  militate  on  the  laws  of 
nature  and  the  principles  of  physiology  ?  God  has 
formed  nothing  in  vain  I  If  all  the  existences  including 
man  were  created  from  our  common  parentage,  we 
should  see  no  evident  work  of  design  in  our  creation, 
as  we  see  i^  in  the  grass,  herb  and  fruit-tree;  for  each 
of  these  is  made  by  the  organic  law  in  creation,  to  pro- 
duce after  his  doss  as  well  as  animals  of  the  waters, 
and  the  cattle,  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the  earth 
are  made  to  produce  after  ihm  classes,  severally.  By 
this  form  of  comparison  between  the  grass,  herb,  fruit- 
tree,  water  animals,  cattle,  creeping  thing,  including 
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beast; — ^and  the  existences  of  colors,  embracing  the 
white  man  created  alone,  if  there  was  not  as  much 
tlesign  in  creating  these  existences  of  colors^  each  after 
his  class  and  man  also  after  his  class,  we  should  dis- 
cover  that  God  exercised  mare  design  and  more  distinct 
Hon  in  all  below  the  exigences  of  co/o^fi^and  ma.71,  than 
he  did  in  these;  hence  this  part  of  creation^  if  we 
shottld  take  the  received  notions  of  stupid  donkies, 
was  not  ordered  to  produce  eaeh  his  kind;  conse- 
quently the  rete  mueosum^  which,  under  the  cuticle  in 
the  human  family,  and  the  progressive  existences  of 
colors  is  a  spongy,  and  porous  membrane,  containing 
the  coloring  fluids  came  by  chance^  and  manifests  no 
tlesign^  which  would  conclusively  prove,  that  colors 
came  peradventure ;  consequently  under  the  same 
law  of  production,  progressive  existences^  and  man^ 
came  by  chance ;  for  if  one  part  of  them,  that  is  the 
coloring  party  which  distinguishes  them  apart  at  a 
glance,  came  by  chance,  why  not  the  whole  part  ?  If 
an  artist  should  agree  to  take  your  likeness,  and 
draw  the  external  figure,  giving  the  full  outlines, 
without  giving  it  color  to  distinguish  you  from  ex- 
istences of  cohrSy  would  your  likeness  be  finished  and 
computet  Hence  upon  the  same  principle  of  reason* 
ing,  would  the  likeness  reflecting  the  existences  of 
c*o2or«, and  our  race,  have  been  finished  and  completed 
by  God,  had  he  not  formed  us  all  at  the  time  of  our 
creation  with  that  rete  mttcosum  containing  the  dis^ 
tinct  coloring  fluids?  This  is  a  parallel  case ;  it  is 
brought  home  to  our  understandings  by  the  light  of 
reason  and  common  sense.  And  will  ye.  Oh  ye  skep* 
tics,  cavil  at  the  order  of  creation,  when  ye  see  truth 
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brought  home  so  plainly  to  your  understandings,  ex- 
cept ye  vnll  be  blind  in  spite  of  reason's  light.  Ye  sec 
the  abyss  of  Sell  before  you;  but  ye  have  not  manly  ui- 
dependenee  enough  to  renounce  your  sins  AgeAnst  God 
and  his  Divine  Institution,  and  hence  ye  would  drag 
all  creation  to  the  same  abyss  of  ruin  and  dispair^  as  ye 
muBt  inhabit !  With  reference  to  the  coloring  fluid 
contained  in  the  rete  mueosuniy  under  the  cuticle  of 
die  human  being,  and  existences  of  cohrsj  y9^  see  that 
of  the  white  race  bears  an  affinity  for  the  white  raee; 
and  consequently  they  generate  together,  live  together, 
and  form  governments  by  conventional  agreements 
with  each  other,  and  look  upon  all  existences  of  cohrs 
as  subordinate  and  inferior;  for  what  white  person, 
having  been  well  educated,  would,  even  within  the 
walls  of  his  own  house,  where  none  but  himself  and 
&mily  could  see,  sit  at  table  or  sleep  with  an  existence 
of  color  J  except  he  did  it  for  bunkum  t  and  to  force  an 
unnatural  equality,  to  gain  a  nefarious  political  end  ? 
We  see,  in  the  African,  the  Polynesian,  the  &longo- 
lian,  and  the  Indian,  his  coloring  fluid  bears  the 
sameaffinity  for  each  specific  class  as  that' did  in  the 
Caucasian  race  just  mentioned ;  and  consequently, 
Uie  affinity  in  coloring  causes  the  affinity  for  gener- 
ating with  each  other,  in  contradistinction  with  those 
not  of  the  same  color ;  and  this  natural  law  of  prefer- 
ence as  to  generating  with  a  class  of  the  same  color, 
pervades  the  whole  creation  as  ordered  by  the  Al- 
mighty, or  it  would  not  be  so.  And  its  being  so  in 
the  whole  of  the  inanimate  creation,  and  the  animate 
creation  below  the  existences  of  color,  and  man,  would 
it  show  a  wise  design  in  the  orderof  creation  by  the 
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Almighty,  to  have  not  created  the  same  diBtinctioni, 
in  the  upper  order  of  creation,  making  each  to  gener- 
ate ^ter  his  class?  and  is  it  supposable  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  God  was  not  as  miridful  of  the  creation  of 
the  existences  of  coZora^and  man,  causing  each  to  gen- 
erate after  his  class,  as  he  was  in  the  creation  of  the 
inanimate,  and  the  low  animal  order  of  creation  f  If 
he  waa  not,  God  is  a  partial  God,  and  does  not  fore- 
shadow his  Omniscience!  and  would  show  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  man,  rather  than  the  attributes  of 
himself! 

The  creation  of  man  and  his  consort  was  the  last 
great  act  of  Gk>d,  and  through  the  inspiration  of 
Moses  as  recorded  in  the  Hebrew  language,  we  have 
all  the  several  terms  representing  the  creation ;  and 
the  most  of  them  are  made  to  imply  a  noun  of  mul- 
titude. We  see  before  us  what  the  order  of  creation 
has  produced,  and  we  do  not  believe  it  to  be  chance' 
work,  or  there  would  have  been  no  design;  and  con- 
sequently, the  creation  would  have  been  as  likely  to 
have  been  one  thing  as  another.  The  seeds^ — as  com, 
w;heat,  and  barley,  were  among  the  first  of  the  organie 
seeds  organized,  with  a  design  to  sustenance ;  and  when 
we  see  the  smut  in  any  of  these,  we  behold  it  come 
by  chance,  a  freak  of  nature,  not  by  design^ — ^the 
work  of  God,  as  our  humbUy  sinful^  loving  Abolition^ 
ists  would  gladly  lead  us  to  suppose:  for  it  is  of  no 
use,  tiierefore  a  prodigy  of  nature  without  design; 
and  if  we  should  admit  that  there  was  a  design  of 
God  in  turning  this  grain  to  smut,  we  should  be 
forced  to  admit  that  he  created  matter  in  vainj  which 
would  belie  the  works  of  God !   Wherefore,  we  must 
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oonclade  that  the  white  race  waB  created,  under  the 
term  man ;  and  man  especially  so,  for  if  we  should 
admit  that  the  '^  man ''was  a  red  man  like  an  Indian,^ 
we  should  make  the  white  race  smut  in  comparison 
with  the  terms,  com,  wheat,  and  barley,  when  turned 
to  smut,  a  prodigy  of  nature-^the  work  of  chance  I 
Oh,  ye  skeptics,  ye  idolaters!  when  will  ye  learn  wis- 
dom by  age,  polluted  and  contaminated  as  ye  are  by 
your  own  self-conceit  and  corruption  ?  when  ye  call 
slavery  no  Divine  Institution,  ye  behold  your  mar- 
tyred  Qodia  your  own  perversity  of  will,  and  in  self- 
contradiction,  to  the  command  of  >  the  Almighty. 
Every  thing  which  we  behold  indicates^on  the  part 
of  God  in  his,  creation,  a  perfect  design  that  pervades 
the  whole  inanimate  and  animate  nature.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  no  design  on  the  part  of  God  in  the 
production  of  prodigies,  but  it  is  a  combination  of 
fortuitous  circumstances,  which  soon  end,  in  non- 
production.  ' 

;  In ; the.  twenty-ninth  verse, ;he  says:  ^^And  God 
said,  Behold,  I  have  given  you  every,  herb  bearing 
seed,  which  .is  upon  the  fiebce  of  all  the  earth,  and 
every  tree,  in  the  which  is  the  fruit  ofa  tree  yielding 
seed ;  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat.''  Therefore  we  dis- 
cover, what  J9e  intended,  in  part,  should  be  for  the 
Bubsisteiice  of  man.  With  r^rence  to  the  unde- 
standing  of  this  verse,  no  further  comments  are 
necessary.  , 

In  the  thirtieth  verse  he  says :  ^'  And  to  every 
beast  of  the  earth,  and  to  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and 
to  every  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  e^rth,  wherein 
there  is  life,  I  have  given  every  green  herb  for  meat  * 
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and  it  was  bo/'  In  this  we  see  tiie  subeiflteDee  in^ 
tended  for  the  lower  and  the  lowest  class  of  anioud 
•ezistence ;  and  in  giving  us  dominion  over  all  lower 
animal  life^  he  has  pointed  ont  in  oar  natures,  in  our 
likes,  mid  in  our  dislikes,  what  food  or  naeats  amoi^ 
these  dasses  would  be  the  most  befitting  to  promote  our 
strength  and  digestion*  We  cannot  feed  on  man,  for 
nature  repek  the  desire.  It  is  never  thought  of 
among  the  white  race,  even  in  the  most  savage 
fitate*  We  cannot  bear  in  mind  any  point  of  history 
where  man's  feeding  on  his  fellow-man  was  a  usage ; 
however,  it  has  occurred  in  some  severe  eases  of  hun« 
ger,  as  when  parties  hare  been  wrecked  at  sea^  and 
have  saved  themselves  in  small  boats,  by  chooring 
lets,  who  should  be  killed  to  feed  the  balance  t  In 
this  viewy  look  at  natural  history  among  the  lowev 
classes  of  the  progressive  eKistences^  poesesMng  de^^ 
grees  of  humanity,  and  to  what  ezten|  do  we  not 
behold  cannibals  or  anthropophagi  give  v»^  to  their 
passions  in  feeding  on  thdr  captivee  taken  in  war ! 
This  is  now  tiie  osag^  asaoog  most  of  the  negro 
chiefbainaof  Afiiea;  it  was  the  utfage  among  most 
of  the  savages  of  Ameriea;  it  is  the  usage  among 
the  savages  on  the  islaade  of  the  Pacific  ocean !  Call 
these  existences  made  of  our  flesh  and  our  blood,  and 
over  whom  our  humanity  should  tveep  to  tax  th^ 
sweat  to  make  them  fed  obedient  to  the  command  of 
Ood !  More  might  we  weep  over  the  task  and  state 
of  the  ox,  or  the  AofM,  or  the  sheep ;  for  they  feed 
not  by  their  perversity^  on  their /eObu?  species^  Call 
these  races,  tt^ese  interior  raeesy  as  human  as  we  are, 
in  view  of  their  ea^g  their  fellow-species,  and  in 
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VI6W  of  our,  man'ft  beii^g  tinade  in  the  image  a&d  after 
the  Ukeness of  Gk)d?  ReBtote,  O  reader!  reaeon  to 
her  throne^  and  teach  jouneM  petidrdtion  and  dis^ 
iftimmaiion^  ere  your  judgment  is  formed  t 

Li  the  thirty-firrt  verse  he  says :  "And  God  eaW 
eyetything  that  h^  had  made,  and  behold,  it  was  very 
good.  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the 
sixth  day."  In  this  we  see  that  God  exercised  mim 
not  unlike  t^,  for  he  saw  what  He  had  madty  in  the 
same  manner  as  wq  see  what  we  ntakej  and  He  pro- 
nounced it  ff6od^  in  the  same  mattnei'  as  we  pronottnee 
on!r  workmanship  gtfod.  This  indicates  that  we  are  of 
ftid  same  kbtmoTiity  as  himse^. 

In  this  verse  the  Great  Arohetype  closes  his  work, 
and  everything  is  complete  for  action ;  the  madiiseiy 
of  the  nniverse  has  received  all  its  constitaent  parts, 
either  inanimate  or  animate ;  and  natural  philosophy 
elearly  demonstrates  that  there  has  been  no  change 
in  the  quantity  of  maliter  since  the  oifeation,  for  each 
part  was  then  located,  in  order  to  balance  the  aorth 
in  her  orbit! 

In  the  first  v«rse  of  the  second  chapter  of  Gentetis^ 
Moses  says :  "  Thus  the  heavens  and  tiie  earth  were 
finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them/'  This  verse  ftas 
specific  reference  to  the  last  verse  of  the  first  cbapt^ 
cf  Genesis,  where  the  &et  is  announced  that  "  God 
saw  everthing  that  he  had  made,  and  behold,  it  was 
very  good." 

In  the  second  veitte  of  this  chapter  he  says,  in  th^ 
latter  part  of  it :  "And  God  rested  on  the  sevMth 
day  ftom  all  his  work  which  he  had  made."  There 
it  BO  aeoonnt  of  his  making  anything  on  thi?  day, 
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but  He  seems  to  have  given  it  up  to  rest.  If  a  work 
is  finished,  made  complete,  mathematically  so,  can  it 
again  be  begun  and  made  over?  and  if  so,  what 
would  have  b^en  the  purpose  in  changing  it  with  the 
Almighty,  as  He  foresaw  everything,  and  knew  when 
his  work  was  complete  ?  consequently,  afterwards 
there  could  have  been  no  change  in  it,  or  it  would 
not  have  been  complete,  but  have  been  formed  in 
vain! 

Thus  &r  we  have  fully  demonstrated  the  positions 
of  the  colored  races  in  the  scale  of  creation,  if  God's 
work  was  finished  in  six  days;  and  there  is  no 
account  of  his  having  changed  his  first  purpose ;  for 
his  labors  were  complete !  If  he  had  intended  all 
races  to  be  possessed  of  the  same  undeiBtandings, 
their  progress,  their  refinement  and  enlightenment 
the  same,' it  would  have  been  as  easy  to  have  molded 
all  after  himself;  but  it  is  evident  that  it  was  not* 
Their  organs,  their  brains,  their  eyes,  their  faces, 
their  forieheads,'  their  skulls,  their  sldns,  their  colors, 
their  hair,  their  flesh,  aud  their  blood,  are  all  differ- 
ent fix>m  ours,  and  bear  in  jnost  respects  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  lower  order  of  animals.  Investi- 
gate, reader,  for  yourself,  the  principles  here  thrown 
out,  and  let  reason,  not  preconceived  notions  or  pre- 
judices direct  you  in  forming  your  judgment.  We 
ask  only  for  an  impartial  trial  before  the  great  tribu- 
nal of  the  world,  for  investigations  afl;er  truth  in 
this  matter,  and  if  we  err,  it  is  not  the  error  of  the 
heart 

In  support  of  our  position  as  to  the  organs  of  the 
colored  existences,  aside  from  what  common  sense 
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fihonld  teach  every  one,  we  quote  Prof.  Agaasiz'B  Lec- 
ture on  Comparative  Anatomy,  with  remarks  of  Dr. 
J.^0.  Nott  to  the  same  effect,  which  says: 

'^  Prof.  Agassiz's  researches  in  embryology  possess 
most  important  bearings  on  the  natural  history  of 
mankind.  He  states,  for  instance,  that,  during  the 
foetal  state,  it  is  in  most  cases  impossible  to  distin- 
guish between  the  species  of  a  genus;  but  that,  after 
birth,  animals,  being  governed  by  specific  laws,  ad- 
vance each  in  diverging  lines.  The  dog,  wolf,  fox, 
and  jackal,  for  exsCmple-^the  different  species  of  ducks, 
and  even  ducks'and  geese^in  the  foetal  stated— cannot 
be  distinguished  from  each  other ;  but  their  distinc- 
tive-characters begin  to  develop  themselves  soon  after 
birth.'  -  So  with  the  races  of  men.  In  the  fsetal  state 
there  is  no  criterion  whereby  to  distinguish  even  the 
Negro's  from  the  Teuton's  anatomical  structure;  but, 
afler  birth,  they  develop  their  respective  characteris- 
tics in  diverging  lines,  irrespective  of  climatic  influ- 
ences. This  I  conceive  to  be  a  most  important  law; 
and  it  points  strongly  to  speej/fe  difference.  Why 
should  Negroes,  Spaniards,  and  Anglo-Saxons,  at  the 
end  of  ten  generations  (although  in  the  foetal  state 
the  same),  still  diverge  at  birth,  and  develop  spe- 
cific characters  ?  Why  should  the  Jews  in  Malabar, 
at  the  end  of  1600  years,  obey  the  same  law  ?  That 
they  do,  undeviatingly,  has  been  already  demon- 
strated."     *  *  *  *  *  * 

^^  Prof.  Agassiz  also  asserts,  that  a  peculiar  con- 
formation characterizes  the  brain  of  an  adult  Negro. 
Its  development  never  goes  beyond  that  developed  in 
the  Caucasian  in  boyhood ;  and,  besides  other  singu- 
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laritiegy  it  bears,  in  eevoral  particulars,  a  marked  lf»- 
^emblance  to  the  brain  of  the  orang-oataBg.  The 
Professor  kindly  offered  to  demonstrate  those  oerebriJ 
chiM^ters  to  me,  but  I  was  unable,  during  his  stay  at 
Mobile^  tQ  procure  the  brain  of  a  If  egro. 

AlthoTigh  a  If  ^p^o-bn^n  was  not  to  be  obtainedi  I 
took  9>n  opportunity  of  submitting  to  M.  Agassiz  two 
n^ve* African  mop  for  comparison ;  and  he  not  only 
pop&nm^d  the  distinctive  marks  commonly  enumfufa- 
ted  by  itnatomistSy  but  padded  othevs  of  no  less  im- 
pprtopce.  Tbi^  peculiaritieB  oi  the  If  egro's  head  wi 
feet  are  too  notorioua  to  require  specification;  al- 
though, it  must  be  observed,  these  vary  in  different 
African  tribes.  When  examined  &om  behind,  the 
If  egro  presents  several  p^uliarities ;  of  which  one  of 
the  most  striking  is,  the  deep  depression  of  the  spine, 
owing  to  the  gref^ter  curvature  of  the  ribs.  Th^  but- 
tocks are  more  flattened  oii  the  sides  than  iu  other 
races';  and  join  the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh  almost 
at  a  right*angle,  instead  of  a  curve.  The  pelvis  is 
Qarrower  tbaQ  in  the  white  race;  which  fsMst  every 
snrgidOA  accustpmed  to  applying  trusses  on  Negroes 
will  vouch  for.  Indeed,  m  agent  of  Mr.  Sherman,'a 
very  ej:tensive  truss-mitnufacturer  of  If ew  Orleans, 
infprms  me  that  the  average  circumference  of  adult 
Ifegroes  round  the  pelvis  is  from  26  to  28  inches; 
T^hereas  whites  measure  from  80  to  86.  The  scapula 
are  shorter  and  broader.  The  muscles  have  shorter 
beUies  and  longer  tendons,  as  is  s^cn  in  the  calf  of  the 
l€^,  the  arms,  &q.  In  the  If  egress,  the  marnn^^  are 
more  conical,  the  areola  much  larger,  aud  the  abdo- 
men projects  as  a  hemisphere.''      hc        ♦        ♦        ♦ 
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^If  we  take  a  profile  view  of  tiie  Emopean  fine, 
$md  sketch  its  ontlmeB,  we  Bkall  find  that  it  c«i  be 
divided  hj  horizontal  lines  into  fonr  eqnal  parts;  the 
fiist  endomng  the  crown  of  the  head ;  tii%  seoond,  the 
forehead;  the  third,  the  nose  and  ean;  and  the 
foorth,  the  lips  and  diin.  In  the  antiqae  atotnes,  ti^ 
perfection  of  the  beanty  of  which  is  justly  adaoiiad, 
these  fi)nr  parts  are  exactly  eqnal;  in  larring  infivid- 
nak  riight  demtions  ooenr,  bnt  in  propoition  as  the 
formation  of*  the  face  is  nose  handsome  and  perfieet, 
these  seetionB  approach  a  matheraatieal  equality. 
The  vertLoid  length  of  the  head  to  the  cheeks  is  msa* 
saved  by  three  of  these  eqnal  parts.  The  larger  tlis 
fiwe  and  smaller  the  head,  the  more  nnhandsome  they 
become.  It  is  especially  in  *  this  dcnriatUm  from  Hat 
normal  measaiement  that  the  hnman  features  become 
ooane  and  ugly. 

^^In  a  comparison  of  the  ITegro  head  with  this 
ideal,  we  get  the  surprising  i^ssnlt  thirt  the  mie  with 
the  former  is  not  the  equality  of  the  fonr  parts,  bnt 
a  rsgular  increase  in  length  Cram  above  downwards. 
The  Ineasuroaent,  made  by  the  hdp  of  drawings, 
showed  a  very  conskkraUe  diffisramse  in  the  fonr  sec- 
tions, and  an  increase  of  that  difiSMence  with  the  age. 
This  latter  peculiarity  is  more  significant  thani  tke 
mere  inequality  between  Hie  fonr  parts  of  the  head. 
All  aoologists  are  aware  of  the  great  difbrenee  in  tiie 
formation  of  the  heads  of  the  old  and  the  young 
ora^g^Qtang.  The  eharaeteristic  of  both  is  the  large 
siae  ot  the  whole  &ee,  partioulariy  the  jsfw,  in  oom^ 
parison  with  the  dcull ;  in  the  young  oraugKmtang,  the 
extent  of  the  latter  eEXoeeda  that  of  the  jaw;  in  the 
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old.it  is  the  reverse,  in  consequence  of  a  series' of 
large  teeth  hsiying  taken  the  place  of  the  earliersmall 
ones^  which  resemble  the  milk-teeth  of  man.  In  &^ 
in  all  men,  the  proportion  between  the  skull  and  &uce 
changes  with  the  maturity  of  life ;  but  this  t^hange  is 
not  so  considerable  in  the  European  asin  the  Afiican. 
I  have  before  me  a  very '.exact  profile-drawing  of  a 
lS(egro  boy,  ia  whiph  I  find'  the  total  height^  from  the 
crown  to  Hie  chin,  four  inches ;  the  upper  of  tbe  four 
sections,  not  quite  nine*  lines ;  the  second,^  one  inch ; 
the  third,  thirteen  lines ;  the  fourth,  fourteen  and  one- 
quarts  lines.  The  drawing  is  about  three-quarters 
of.  the  natural  size;  and,  accordingly,  these  numbers 
should  be  proportionately,  increased.  The  strongly 
marked  head  of  an  adult  Oaflfre,'  a  cast  of  which  is 
in  the  BerKn  Museum,  shows  a-  much  greater  dififer* 
ence  in  its  proportions.  I  have  an  exact' drawing  of 
it,  reduced  to  two-thirds  ^  of  the-  natural  size,  and  I 
find  the  various  sections  as  follows : — the  first  is  11 
lines ;  the  second,:  18 ;  the  third,  16 ;  and  the  fourth, 
18  lines.  This  would  ^ve,  for  a  full-sized  head  oi  7| 
inches,  16f  lines  for  the  crown;  19  j^  for  the  forehead ; 
22^  for  the  part  including  the  nose ;  and>27  lines  for 
that  of  the  jaws  and  teeth.:  In  a  normal  European 
head,  the  height  of  whichas  supposed  to  be  8^,  each 
part  generally  measures  2  inches,  while  the  remaining 
i  may  be  variously  distributed,  in  fractions,  through- 
out the  whole.  .     * 

<«  Any  difiference  of  measurement  in  the  European 
seldom  surpasses  a  few  lines,  at  the  most :  it  is  impos- 
sible to  find  a  case  of  natural  formation  where  the 
difference  between  the  parts  of  the  head  amounts,  as 
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in  the  Caffrc,  to  one  inch.  I  would  not  assert,  that 
the  enormous  difference  is  a  law  in  the  Negro  race. 
I  grant,  that  the  Caffre  has  the  Negro  type  in  its  ex- 
cessive degree,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  taken  as  a 
model  of  the  whole  African  race.  But,  if  the  normal 
difference  only  amounts  to  half  that  indicated,  it  still 
remains  so  much  larger  than  in  the  European,  as  to 
be  a  very  significant  mark  of  distinction  between  the 
races,  and  an  important  point  in  the  settlement  of  the 
question  of  their  comparative  mental  Acuities. 

"  TJhe  peculiar  expression  of  the  Negro  physiog- 
nomy depends  upon  this  difference  between  the  four 
sections.  The  narrow,  flat  crown ;  the  low,  slanting 
forehead ;  the  projection  of  the  upper  edges  of  the 
orbit  of  the  eye ;  the  short,  flat,  and,  at  the  lower 
part,  broad  nose;  the  prominent,  but  slightly  tumed- 
up  lips,  which  are  more  thick  than  curved ;  the  broad, 
retreating  chin,  and  the  peculiarly  small  eyes,  in 
which  so  little  of  the  white  eyeball  can  be  seen ;  the 
very  small,  thick  ears,  which  stand  off  from  the  head ; 
the  short,  crisp,  wooUy  hair,  and  the  black  color  of 
the  skin — ^are  the  most  marked  peculiarities  of  the 
Negro  head  and  face.  On  a  close  examination  of  the 
Negro  races,  similar  diflSsrences  will  be  found  among 
them,  as  among  Europeans.  The  western  Africans, 
irom  Ouinea  to  Congo,  have  very  short,  tumed-up 
lips.  They  are  ordinarily  very  ugly,  and  represent 
the  purest  Negro  type.  The  southern  races,  which 
inhabit  Loanda  and  Benguela,  have  a  l/>nger  nose, 
with  its  bridge  more  elevated  and  its  wings  con- 
tracted*; they  have,  however,  the  full  lips,  while  their 
hair  is  somewhat  thicker.    Some  of  the  individuals 
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of  these  races  have  tolerably  good,  agreeable  faces. 
A  peculiar  arch  of  the  forehead,  above  its  middle,  is 
peculiar  among  them. 

"  In  the  eastern  part  of  Southern  Africa,  the  na- 
tives have,  instead  of  the  concave  bridge  of  the  nose, 
one  more  or  less  convex,  and  very  thick,  flat  lips,  not 
at  all  turned-up.  The  Negroes  of  the  East  are 
commonly  more  light-colored  than  those  of  the  West ; 
their  color  tends  rather  to  brown  than  to  black,  and 
the  wings  of  their  noses  are  thinner.  The  people  of 
Mozambique  are  the  chief  representatives  of  Uiis 
race— the  Caffres  also  belong  to  it.  The  nose  of  the 
Oaffre  is  shorter  and  broader  than  that  of  the  others, 
but  it  has  the  convex  bridge.  The  short,  curly  hair 
shows  no  essential  deviation.  The  dark,  brownish- 
black  eyeball,  which  is  hardly  distinguishable  from 
the  pupil,  remains  constant.  The  white  of  the  eye 
has  in  all  IN'egroes  a  yellowish  tinge.  The  lips  are 
always  brown,  never  red-colored ;  they  hardly  differ 
in  color  from  the  skin  in  the  neighborhood ;  towards 
the  interior  edges,  however,  they  become  lighter,  and 
assume  the  dark-red  flesh-color  of  the  inside  of  the 
mouth.  The  teeth  are  very  strong,  and  are  of  a  glisten- 
ing whiteness.  The  tongue  is  of  a  large  size,  and  re- 
markable in  thickness.  The  ear,  in  conformity  with 
the  nose,  is  surprisingly  small,  and  is  very  unlike  the 
large,  flat  ear  of  the  ape.  In  all  Negroes,  the  exter- 
nal border  of  the  ear  is  very  much  curved,  especially 
behind,  which  is  quite  different  in  the  ape.  This 
curvature  of  the  ear  is  a  marked  peculiarity  of  the 
human  species.  The  ear-lobe  is  very  small,  although 
the  whole  ear  is  exceedingly  fleshy. 
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The  small  ear  of  the  Negro  eauaot,  however,  be 
called  handsome ;  its  substance  is  too  thick  for  its 
size.  The  whole  ear  gives  the  impression  of  an  organ 
that  is  stanted  in  its  growth,  aad  its  upper  part 
stands  off  to  ^  gr^t  distance  from  the  head." 

•hovfbgihe  siw  of  tbe  brptip  ia  oable  lneh«s,  M  oUaintd  from  tha  maMartmai^i 
of  088  Oraols  of  Tftrloos  Baoes  and  Famlllos  Of  btingSf  vhfoh  to  m  follows : 


9AQW  Affp  f Aimiva. 

MosnH  CAUcAaiAV  Oiovp. 

IMoffie  iF}i9n(prp-epnMnt 

*^^    XnsliBh 

V  ''         ▲Mlo-4qifz)o«9S 

MMfic        »         l*wMaM 
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The  commentB  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott  we  alao  quote, 
which  bear  upon  the  qaestion  from  Dr.  Morton's  ta- 
ble, and  which  are  as  follows: 

^  Two  important  fiicts  strike  me,  in  glandng  over 
the  Table: — 1st,  That  the  Ancient  Pelasgic  heads 
and  the  Modem  White  races  give  the  same  size  of 
brain,  viz. :  88  cubic  inches.  2d,  The  Ancient  Egyp- 
tians, and  also  their  representatives,  the  modern  Fel- 
lahs, yield  the  same  mean,  viz.,  80  cabic  inches.  The 
difference  between  the  two  groups  being  eight  cubic 
inches. 

^Hence  we  obtain  strong  evidence,  that  time,  or  cli- 
mate, does  not  influence  the  size  of  crania;  thus 
adding  another  confirmation  to  our  views  respecting 
the  permanence  of  primitive  types.  The  Hindoos, 
likewise,  it  will  be  observed,  present  the  same  inter- 
nal capacity  as  the  Egyptians.  Now,  I  repeat,  that 
no  historical  or  scientific  reason  can  be  alleged,  why 
these  races  should  be  grouped  together,  under  one 
common  appelative ;  if,  by  such  name,  it  is  understood 
to  convey  tjtie  idea  that  these  human  types  can  have 
any  sanguinous  affiliation. 

Again,  in  the  Negro  group — while  it  is  absolutely 
shown  that  certain  African  races,  whether  bom  in 
Africa  or  in  America,  give  an  internal  capacity,  al- 
most identical,  of  83  cubic  inches,  one  sees,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Hottentot  and  Australian  yielding  a 
mean  of  but  76  cubic  inches,  thereby  showing  a  like 
difference  of  eight  cubic  inches.  Indeed,  in  a  Hot- 
tentot cranium,  (now  at  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  in  Philadelphia,)  "  pertaining  to  a  woman 
of  about  twenty  years  of  age,  the  facial  angle  gives 
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75  degrees ;  but  the  internal  capacity,  or  size  of  brain, 
measares  but  68  cubic  incbesy  which,  Dr.  Morton  re- 
marked, was  as  small  an  adult  brain  (with  one  excep- 
tion, and  this  also  a  native  African)  as  he  had  ever 
met  with ;"  so  that,  in  reality,  the  average  among 
Hottentots  may  be  still  lower. 

In  the  American  group,  also,  the  same  parallel  holds 
good.  The  Toltecan  fSeimily,  our  most  civilized  race, 
exhibit  a  mean  of  but  77  cubic  inches,  while  the  Bar- 
barous tribes  give  84 ;  that  is,  a  ^difference  of  seven 
cubic  inches  in  favor  of  the  savage. 

The  contrast  becomes  still  more  pronounced,  when 
we  compare  the  holiest  with  the  lowest  races  of  man- 
kind;, viz:  >the  Teutonic  ,  with  the  Hottentot  and 
Australian.  The  former  £unily  show  a  mean  inter- 
nal: capacity  of  ninety-two,  whUst  the  two  latter  have 
yielded  but  seventy-five  cubic  inches;  or  a  difference 
of^seventeen  cubic  inches  between  the  skull  of  one 
type  and  those  of; two  others!  Kow,  it  is  herein 
demonstrated, :  through  monumental,  cranial,  and 
other  testimo^iies,  that  the  various  types  of  mankind 
have  been  ever  permanent ;  have  been  independent 
of  all  physical  influences  tor  thousands  of  years ;  and, 
I  would  ask,  what  more  conclusive  evidence  could 
the  naturaljipt  demand,  to  establish  a  specific  differ- 
ence between  any  species  of  a  genus  ? 

These  &cts,  too,  determine  clearly  the  arbitmy  na- 
ture of  all  classifications  heretofore  invented.  What 
reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  the  Hottentot  has  de- 
scended from  the  same  stem  as  the  African  Mandingo, 
or  lolof,  any  more  than  from  the  Samoides  of  Kordi- 
em  Asia?  or  the  Hindoo  from  the  same  stock  as  the 
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Tenton  ?  The  Blndoo  is  almost  as  far  removed  in 
stracture  from  the  Teuton  as  is  the  Hottentot:  aiid 
We  might  just  d»  wdl  class  reindeer  and  gftseHes 
together  as  the  Teuton  and  Hindoo,  the  Kegro  and 
Hottentot  Can  any  naturalist  derive  a  Peruviaii 
from  a  Circassian  ?  a  Papuan  from  a  Turk  ? 

**  The  Caucasian  diflSsrs  from  all  other  races :  he  is 
humane,  he  is  civilized,  and  progresses.  He  conquers 
with  his  head,  as  well  as  With  his  hand.  It  is  intel- 
lect, after  all,  that  conquers — not  the  strength  of  a 
man's  arm.  The  Caucasian  has  heen  often  mastei^  6t 
the  other  races-^mever  their  slave.  He  has  cairried 
his  religion  to  other  races,  but  never  taken  tiieSyfir.  la 
history,  all  religions  are  of  Caucasian  origin.  All 
the  great  limited  forms  of  monarchies  are  Ca«veanto. 
Republics  ate  Cattcasian.  AH  the  great  sciences  em 
of  Caucasian  origin;  all  inventions  are  Caucasian; 
literature  and  romance  come  of  the  same  stock ;  all 
the  great  poets  are  of  Caucasian  origin ;  Moees^  Lii>- 
ther,  Jesus  Christ,  Zoroaster,  Bd^a^  Pythag^ewsy 
were  Caucasian.  I7o  other  r»ee  can  bring  np  i^ 
memory  such  celebrated  name&  as  the  Cancai&an  race. 
The  Chinese  philosopher,  Confucius,  is  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  To  the  Caucasian  race  belong  tke  Ara- 
bian, Persian,  Hebrew,  Egyptian;  and  all  the  Eui>id^ 
pean  nations  are  descendants  of  the  Caucasian  ra^," 

**  If  the  Bible  had  been  so  construed  ae  to  teach 
that  there  were,  from  the  beginning,  mtmy  prinrifive 
races  of  men,  instead  of  one,  the  psyeh6logical  grades 
would  doubtless  have  been  regarded  by  evetybo#y  as 
presenting  the  plainest  analogies  wheil  eondpared 
with  the  species  of  inferior  animals.'^  It  woilH  have" 


beMi  aDowed  at  once,  that  beings  so  distinct  in  ph  jbi* 
cat  ehaiwetofs  ahottM  naturalfy  piresent  diver^ty  of 
iMtrtal  and  motal  tmtB«  All  the  fipeoies  of  eqvidm 
eiihibit  certttin  haMta  and  i!n»tiHet»in  common^  whilM 
difibiriBg  m  otben.  Amongst  earnTvwa,  the  felines^ 
such  as  lions,  tigers,  panthers,  leopards,  ly nues,  cats^^ 
pvescM;  a  nmty  <^  moral  and  intelleetcud  character, 
sa  to  say,  qnite  as  striking  as  tliat  dis{>Iayed  by  the 
hfittanfunily;  aiid,  scientifically  speaMng,  there  is 
j  w(  as  ttneii  groMfd,  at  this  p^irt  of  view,  for  say- 
ing that  aB  the  fefines  ate  of  one  ^species,''  as  all  the 
vntons  types  of  mankind. 

IfoY  can  at^y  valid  atgnment  be  drawn  from  cre- 
dence in  a  God,  or  in^  a  fhtnre  state.  There  exists 
among  httman  races  not  flteriSfghtest  nnity  of  thought 
on  these  recondMe  {joints.  Some  believe  in  one  God ; 
thf»  greater  nnmber  in  many  r  some  in  a  fbtnre  state, 
i^tfbt  others  faan^  my  idea  of  a  Bcity^  nor  of  the  fife 
hereafter.  Many  of  the  Afiican,  and  all  of  tiW 
Oceanie  Kegroes,  as  mxwdonaries  londly^  proclaim, 
possess  only  the  crudest  and  most  groTelfing  sttper- 
stitions.  Sach  tribes  entertain  merely  a  confused 
notion  of  ^'good  spirits,^^  whose  benevolence  relieves 
thcF  savage  from  any  fittigning'  itlastration  of  his 
gratitude;  and  an  intense  dread  of ''bad  spirits," 
whom  he  spares  no  clumsy  sacrifice  to  propitiate. 
Did  space  permit,  I  could  produce  historical  testimo- 
nies by  the  dossen,  to  overthrow  that  postulate  which 
claims  fbr  simdry  inferior  types  of  men  any  inherent 
recognition  of  lHvine  Pravidence^^BXi  idea  too  exalted 
for  their  cerebral  organizations :  and  which  is  fondly 
att^trtedftathem  by  nntravelled  or  unlettered  **  Oau- 
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caaians ;"  whose  kind-hearted  simplicity  has  not  real- 
ized  that  divers  lower  races  of  humanity  actually  ex- 
ist uninvested  by  the  Almighty  with  mental  fiEkculties 
adequate  to  the  perception  of  religious  sentiments,  or 
abstract  philosophies,  that  in  themselves  are  ezclu* . 
sively  "  Caucasian." 

Men  and  animals  are  naturally  imbued  with  an  in- 
stinctive fear  of  death ;  and  it  is  perhaps  more  uni- 
versal and  more  intense  in  the  latter  than  the  former. ; 
Man  not  only  shudders  instinctively  at  the  idea  of  the 
grave,  but  his  mind,  developed  by  culture,  carries 
.  him  a  step  further.  He  shrinks  from  total  annihila- 
tion, and  longs  and  hopes  for,  and  believes  in,  another 
existence.  The  conception  of  a  future  existence  is 
modified  by  race  and  through  education.  Like  the 
pre-Cdtffi  of  ancient  Europe,  the  Indian  is  still  buried 
with  his  stone-headed  arrows,  his  rude  amulets,  his 
dog,  etc.,  equipped  all .  ready  for  Elysian  hunting- 
fields;  at  the  same  time  that  many  a  white  man 
ima^nes  a  heaven  where  he  shall  have  nothing  to  do 
but  sing  Dr.  Watts'  hymns  around  the  Eternal 
throne. 

It  matters  not  from  whatever  point  we  may  choose 
to  view  the  argument,  unity  of  races  cannot  be  logi- 
cally based  upon  psychological  grounds.  It  is  itself  a 
pure  hypothesis,  which  one  day  will  cease  to  attract 
the  criticism  of  science." 

And  still  further,  we  quote  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell's 
short  essay  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  from  I  his 
Work  called  "  Thoughts  on  the  Original  TJiiity  of  the 
Human  Kace,"  as  follows : 

/^  The  general  diversity  between  the  Caucasian  ioid 
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the  African  races,  is  composed,  like  other  aggregates, 
of  many  subordinate  ones.  It  is  corporeal  and  men- 
tal. The  former  consists  in  differences  in  color,  tex- 
ture, and  figure ;  the  latter,  in  intellect  and  moral 
feeling.  The  difference  in  color  is  almost  universally 
represented  to  be  seated  alone  in  the  rete-mucosum. 
This  is  a  mistake.  It  is  seated  in  both  the  rete-mu- 
cosum and  the  cuticle,  the  latter  being  considerably 
darker,  as  well  as  thicker,  in  the  African  than  it  is  in 
the  Caucasian.  Another  very  important  difference 
between  the  African  and  the  Caucasian  cuticles,  to 
which  writers  on  the  subject  have  paid  little  or  no 
attention,  is  that  the  former  consists  of  two  laminae^ 
while  the  latter  contains  only  one.  The  difference  of 
texture  conmsts  chiefly  in  the  hair  and  most  of  the 
bones,  the  former  being,  in  the  African,  much  more 
harsh  and  horny,  and  the  latter  denser,  harder  and 
heavier.  The  difference  of  figure  arises  priD<»pally 
from  the  shape  of  the  bones,  their  modes  of  articala- 
tion,  and  the  form  of  the  muscles;  to  which  might 
be  added,  the  form  of  the  brain,  that  organ  b^g 
known  to  give  shape  to  the  skull.  The  muscular  fibre 
IB  also  coarser  in  the  African,  than  in  the  Caucasian 
race. 

As  respects  the  colors  of  the  two  races,  our  analy- 
Ab  shall  be  brief.  The  Caucasian  is  &ir  and  ruddy, 
and  the  African  black,  or  of  a  deep  and  dusky  brown. 
The  ruddiness  of  the  former  race  arises  from  the 
tinge  of  the  blood,  contained  in  the  capillary  vessels 
of  the  true  skin,  being  visible  through  the  rete-mu- 
cosum and  the  cuticle,  both  of  which  are  very  thin> 
find  somewhat  transparent.    The  color  of  the  latter 
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is  produced  chiefly  by  the  secretion  of  a  dark  pig- 
ment, by  the  vessels  of  the  true  skin,  and  its  deposi- 
tion in  the  cells  of  the  reto-mucosum.  This  pigment 
appears  through  the  cuticiey  which,  although,  as  al- 
ready stated,  much  thicker  and  darker  than  in  the 
Caucasian,  is  sufficiently  transparent  to  show  what 
is  beneath  it.  In  the  African,  the  rete-mucosum  is 
comparativdy  thick ;  whence  arises  the  softness  of 
his  skin  to  the  touch.  When  the  human  skin  is  ex- 
amined with  a  microscope,  it  exhibits  a  great  number 
of  small  sulci,  or  depressed  lines,  meeting  and  inter- 
secting each  other  at  different  angles,  with  elevations 
between  them ;  the  whole  resembling  somewhat  the 
surface  of  a  bed-quilt.  These  elevations  are  much 
fuller,  and  in  stronger  relief,  in  the  African  than  in 
the  Caucasian.  In  the  former  they  resemble  the  in- 
terstices of  a  bed-quilt  stuffed ;  in  the  latter,  without 
stuffing.  The  skin  of  the  African  generates  less 
heat  than  that  of  the  Caucasian,  and  its  temperature 
is  therefore  lower.  We  ought  rather  to  say,  that  it 
more  powerfully  and  successfully  reidsts  the  action  of 
heat  from  without,  tending  to  raise  its  temperature. 
It  resists  a  low  temperature  with  less  power.  Hence 
the  superior  fitness  of  the  former  for  hot  climates, 
and  of  the  latter  for  cold  ones.  It  is  obvious,  then, 
that  the  whole  amount  of  difference  between  the 
skins  of  these  two  races  is  great — ^much  greater,  we 
apprehend,  than  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be. 

The  same  is  true  as  relates  to  the  hair,  but  the  pre- 
cise difference  here  cannot  be  adequately  made  known 
in  words.  To  be  fully  understood,  it  must  be  seen. 
The  hair  of  the  two  races  must  be  examined  with  a 
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mioroBCope.  The  differenoe  in  texture  and  cfai^racter 
will  then  appear  not  only  manifest,  but  striking.  As 
already  stated,  the  African  hur,  although  smeared 
with  an  unctuous  and  softening  secretion,  will  be 
found  to  be  harsh,  crisp  and  homy,  and  rough  from 
a  multitude  of  projecting  points.  That  of  the  Cau- 
casian, although  less  unctuous,  is  much  more  pliant, 
soft,  and  smooth.  It  is  also  more  distinctiy  fibrous 
in  its  texture  tiian  the  other.  In  &ct,  the  two  pro* 
dnctions  are  as  different  from  each  other,  in  their 
general  appearance,  we  might  say  much  more  so, 
than  many  plants  are,  which  botanists  refer  to  differ- 
ent species. 

But  the  difterence  between  the  osseous  and  muscu* 
lar  systems  of  the  two  races,  is  still  more  pl^n  and 
striHng,  because  the  parts  are  largw,  and  can  be 
more  easily  examined  and  compared.  In  the  African, 
the  bones  of  the  head  are  thicker,  more  compact,  and, 
therefore,  stronger  and  heavier  than  in  the  Caucaoan, 
and  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  smaller.  The  forehead 
being  narrower  and  more  retreating,  the  sincipital 
region  is  inferior  in  its  capacity,  in  proportion  to  that 
of  the  occipital.  The  orbiter  cavities  are  wider  and 
deeper,  and  the  zygomatic  processes  of  the  temporal 
bones  larger  and  more  projecting.  Although  the 
nose  is  short  and  depressed,  its  cavities  are  more  ca- 
pacious, and  the  olfactory  nerves  are  spread  over  a 
more  extensive  surface  than  in  the  Oaucasian.  The 
upper  maxillary  bone  is  much  broader  and  stronger, 
and  prcgectB  more  forward  and  outward ;  and  the 
under  one,  being  also  dicker  and  stronger,  btft  nar- 
rower in  its  body,  and  inclined  outward  to  meet  the 
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other,  has  no  projection  to  form  a  chin.  Therrfone,  in 
correspondence  with  the  shape  of  the  maxillary 
bones,  the  African  has  an  upper  lip  of  unasaal  depth 
from  the  nose  to  the  mouth,  an  under  one  uncom* 
monly  short  from  the  mouth  downward,  and  instead 
of  projecting,  like  that  of  the  Caucasian,  his  chin 
retreats.  In  the  strictness  of  technical  language,  he 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  chin.  Corresponding 
with  the  direction  of  his  maxillary  bones,  his  teeth 
point  obliquely  outward,  while  those  of  the  Caucas* 
ian  are  nearly  perpendicular.  Kor  is  their  position 
the  only  respect  in  which  they  differ  from  the  teeth 
of  the  Caucasian.  They  are  larger,  stronger,  sharper, 
further  apart,  and  covered  with  a  thicker  and  firmer 
enamel.  The  cuspidati  are  more  truly  canine,  and 
the  projections  from  the  grinding  surfaces  of  the 
molares  bolder  and  more  pointed.  In  fine,  they  re- 
semble much  more  the  teeth  of  the  ape,  and  are  bet- 
ter fitted  for  cutting  and  tearing.  In  consequence 
of  this  general  structure  of  the  hard  and  soft  parts, 
the  African's  moudi,  or  muzzle,  projects  considerably 
beyond  his  nose.  To  this  may  be  added,  as  a  further 
diversity  in  an  important  organ,  that  by  far  the 
greatest  portion  of  his  brain  lies  behind  a  perpen- 
dicular line  drawn  from  the  external  opening  of  the 
ear  to  the  top  of  the  head,  while  in  the  Caucasian, 
the  portions  on.  each  side  of  such  a  line  are  much 
more  nearly  equal. 

We  speak  here,  not  of  the  heads  of  individual 
Africans,  or  individual  Caucasians.  That  would  be 
alike  unfair  and  uninstructive.  Worse  still,  it  would 
Viisleod.    We  contrast  with  each  other  the  general 
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average  of  the  heads  of  the  two  races ;  a  process 
which,  when  correctly  carried  out,  we  consider  con- 
clusive. 

Corresponding  in  their  character  to  the  maxillary 
bones  and  the  teeth,  the  muscles  appropriated  to  the 
movement  of  those  parts,  are  much  larger  and 
stronger  in  the  African  than  in  the  Caucasian.  Hence 
the  superior  power  and  dexterity  of  the  former,  in 
biting  and  chewing  hard  substances.  We  once  knew 
an  African,  who,  in  combat  with  his  fellow-servants, 
was  almost  as  dangerous  in  his  snaps  as  a  dog.  To 
sever  a  finger  or  a  thumb,  or  to  take  a  mouthful  of 
flesh  from  the  arm  or  the  shoulder  of  his  antagonist, 
was  the  act  of  but  a  moment.  After  what  we  have 
said,  we  need  scarcely  add,  that  it  requires  a  severer 
blow  on  the  head  to  fell  an  African,  or  fracture  his 
skull,  than  it  does  to  produce  a  similar  effect  on  a 
Caucasian  of  the  same  size  and  strength. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  bones  of  the 
head.  The  foramen  magnum,  in  the  occipital  bone, 
is  larger  in  the  African  than  the  Caucasian  race.  The 
necessary  consequence  of  ttiis  is,  that  the  medula  ob- 
longata, ,which  passes  through  it  and  fills  it,  is  also 
larger,  as  is  indeed  the  whole  of  the  spinal  cord,  in 
common  with  many  of  the  nerves.  We  may  here 
remark,  that  the  moter  nerves  of  the  African  gener- 
ally are  larger  in  proportion  to  his  brain,  than  those 
of  the  Caucasian.  In  this  he  resembles  the  inferior 
animals,  occupying  a  station  between  them  and  the 
individuals  of  ^e  race  with  which  we  are  contrasting 
him.  Nor  is  his  head  equally  well  balanced  on  the 
spinal  column.    Such  is  the  position  of  the  condyk 
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of  the  08  occipitis,  which  rest  oi;l  the  atlas,  that  the 
portion  of  the  head  behind  them  predominates  over 
that  which  is  before.  This,  added  to  the  sloping  of 
the  forehead  backward,  gives  to  the  African  counte- 
nance that  upward  direction,  which  it  is  known  to 
possess.  While  the  front  line  of  the  Caucasian  coun- 
tenance is  nearly  perpendicular,  that  of  the  African 
falls  far  behind  the  perpendicular,  making  with  it  an 
angle  of  many  degrees. 

The  differences  between  the  upper  extremities  of 
the  African  and  the  Caucasian  are  peculiarly  striking. 
In  the  former  the  clavical  is  rather  shorter  and  more 
crooked  than  in  the  latter,  while,  in  proportion  to 
his  hight,  the  arm  is  longer.  An  African  of  five  feet 
eight  or  nine  inches  in  hight,  has  an  arm  considera- 
bly longer  than  a  Caucasian  of  six  feet.  Kor  is  this 
all.  In  the  African  the  forearm  is  longer  in  propor- 
tion to  the  humerus,  than  in  the  Caucasian.  In  this 
respect  his  structure  inclines  towards  that  of  the  ape. 
His  hand,  which  is  not  so  large,  is  more  bony  and 
tendinous,  and  less  muscular,  and  his  fingers  are 
longer,  slenderer,  and  less  fleshy.  Hence,  when  he 
strikes  with  his  knuckles  in  combat,  he  so  frequently 
cuts  his  antagonist,  while  the  Caucasian  only  bruises ; 
or,  at  least,  cuts  less  severely,  by  a  blow  of  the  same 
force.  His  nails  project  more  over  the  ends  of  his 
fingers,  are  thicker  and  more  adunque,  and  bear  a 
stronger  resemblance  to  claws.  The  veins  and  arte- 
ries of  his  hand  are  smaller,  we  believe  also,  fewer, 
and  differently  distributed.  From  the  small  amount 
of  blood,  which  circulates  through  it,  the  hand  of  the 
African  is  rarely  very  warm. 
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In  the  Afiican  the  bony  &bric  of  the  thoracic  por- 
tion of  the  trunk  is  iirmer  Uian  in  the  Cancasiany  and 
differently  shaped.  The  ribs  are  thicker  and  stronger, 
and  so  formed  and  placed,  as  to  flatten  the  chest  at 
the  sides,  narrow  it  before,  and  deepen  it  somewhat 
from  the  sternum  to  the  spine. 

Descending  to  another  important  part  of  the  body, 
we  find  further  differences.  In  the  African  of  both 
lezes,  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  are  slenderer  than  in 
tine  Caucasian.  In  the  male  African  that  cavity  is 
lees  capacious,  and  in  the  female  more  so,  than  in  the 
male  and  female  of  the  Caucasian  race.  "Not  is  it  in 
the  bony  structure  only  of  this  portion  of  the  body, 
that  a  difference  exists.  The  muscles  also  are  dis- 
similar. In  the  African,  the  muscles  that  cover  the 
sides  of  ike  pelvis  are  less  full  than  in  the  Caucaoan, 
while  those  that  cover  it  behind  are  more  so.  Hence 
the  narrowness  of  the  hips  of  the  form^  fi^m  side  to 
side,  and  the  ungraceful  projection  of  the  nates  back- 
wai^.  Corresponding  to  that  of  the  hips,  the  form 
of  the  whole  African  thigh  differs  materially  from 
tiiat  of  the  Caucasian.  It  is  more  flat  laterally,  thin- 
ner from  side  to  side,  and  deeper  from  front  to  rear. 
Here  again  the  structure  resembles  that  of  ike  ape 
and  the  baboon.  And  here  again,  and  generaUyy  we 
speak  not  of  indmdiuUSy  but  rtaoeSi 

In  the  two  races  tbe  lower  extremities  are,  in  their 
relative  proportions,  the  reverse  of  the  upper.  In 
their  entire  meaeurement,  they  are  shorter  in  the 
African  than  in  the  Caucasian,  while  the  thigh,  which 
corresponds  to  the  humerus,  is  longer  in  proportion 
to  the  leg,  which  is  the  part  that  corresponds  to  the 
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forearm.  The  superior  length  of  the  African  thigh 
iii  proportion  to  the  leg,  is  a  point  which  has  received 
from  naturalifits  but  little  i&ttention.  Yet  it  is  of  pe- 
culiar interest  in  the  present  inquiry.  The  difference 
in  the  articulation  of  the  bones  of  the  thigh  and  leg 
in  the  two  races,  which  is  somewhat  striking,  can  be 
learned  only  by  inspection.  It  may  be  observed, 
however,  that  it  is  such  as  to  produce  in  the  African 
a  perceptible  flexure  of  the  limb,  at  the  knee,  in  a 
forward  direction.  His  lower  extremity,  therefore, 
is  not  so  straight  as  that  of  the  Caucasian.  Hence 
he  is  not  so  perfectiy  adapted  to  the  maintenance  of 
an  erect  attitude.  The  difference  in  the  bones  of  the 
leg  is  great,  and  we  might  add,  peculiarly  character- 
istic. In  the  Caucasian,  the  tibia  or  large  bone  is 
straight,  and  the  fibula  or  small  one  somewhat 
crooked.  In  the  African  the  revei;se  is  true.  By  a 
bend  a  littie  above  its  middle,  the  tibia  is  gibbous  in 
front,  while  the  fibula  is  straighter  than  in  the  Cau- 
casian. In  the  two  races  the  muscles  of  the  leg  are 
also  very  different  This  is  more  especially  the  case 
with  the  gac^ocnemii  muscles;  In  the  African  the 
belly  of  these  muscles  is  small,  as  in  the  ape  and  the 
baboon,  and  situated  near  the  hock,  while  their  slen- 
derer portions,  and  the  tendo  achiUes,  which  is  atr 
tached  to  them,  are  long.  This  gives  to  the  limb  a 
very  unsightiy  form.  In  the  Caucasian,  the  belly  of 
the  gastrocnemii  musdee  is  full  and  round,  and  situ- 
ated lower,  so  as  to  bestow  on  the  leg  its  fine  propor- 
tions and  elegant  shape.  Here  the  tendo  achilles  is 
shorter. 
In  the  size  and  form  of  the  bones  of  the  foot^  and 
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their  articulation  with  those  of  the  leg,  the  African 
diflfere  widely  from  the  Caucasian.    His  ob  calcis,  in 
particular,  is  much  longer,  less  rounded  and  malleo- 
lated  at  its  posterior  extremity,  clumsily  attached  to 
the  astragulus,  and  points  almost  directly  backwards. 
The  metatarsal  and  tarsal  bones  are  also  larger,  and 
so  united  as  to  form  surfaces  nearly  plain  on  both 
their  upper  and  under  sides.  His  toes,  like  his  fingers, 
are  longer,  slenderer,  and  less  fleshy  than  those  of  the 
Caucasian,  and  his  toe  nails  thicker  and  stronger,  and 
more  projecting  and  adunque.    From  a  want  of 
fleshiness  in  its  muscles,  his  entire  foot  is  bony  and 
tendinous,  and  its  blood-vessels  are  small.    Such  are 
the  leading  differences  in  detail.    In  the  aggregate, 
they  render  the  foot  of  the  African  longer,  broader, 
flatter,  harder,  and  much  more  projecting  and  pointed 
behind  its  junction  with  the  leg,  than  that  of  the  Cau- 
casian.   His  foot  and  leg  resembles  somewhat  a  mat- 
tock and  its  handle ;  broad  before,  and  long,  narrow, 
and  sharp,  behind.    His  toes  also  turn  so  much  out- 
ward, that  when  he  walks,  the  inside  of  his  foot  is 
almost  in  front.    Owing  to  its  scantier  supply  of 
blood,  his  foot  is  more  easily  chilled  and  injured  by 
the  frost,  than  the  foot  of  the  Caucasian.    It  is  fitted, 
like  the  African  hand,  to  a  warm  climate,  much  bet- 
ter than  to  a  cold  one. 

In  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  then,  the  teeth, 
the  maxillary  bones  with  their  muscles,  and  the  head 
generally,  the  differences  between  these  two  races  of 
men  are  numerous  and  great  But  it  is  particularly 
to  those  parts  of  the  system  that  the  zoologist  directs 
his  attention,  when  looking  for  marks  to  settle  his 
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classification.  Animals  very  much  alike  in  other 
parts,  are  referred  to  different  species,  and  even  gen- 
era, on  account  of  striking  dissimilarities  in  these. 

But  all  the  differences  between  the  two  races  are 
not  yet  enumerated.  In  the  African  the  stomach  is 
rounder,  and  the  blood  and  brain  of  a  darker  color, 
than  in  the  Caucasian  race.  In  their  genital  organs 
they  also  differ  much  from  each  other.  In  the  Afri- 
can the  penis  is  larger  and  the  testes  smaller,  and  he 
has  no  frcenum  prceputii.  These  circumstances  are  the 
more  important,  because  they  assimilate  him,  in  the 
parts  we  are  considering,  to  tiie  male  ape,  and  other 
inferior  animals.  Indeed,  in  those  organs,  he  resem- 
bles the  ape  fully.  'Sot  is  the  resemblance  confined 
to  them  idone.  It  extends,  as  already  intimated,  to 
the  head  and  face,  the  arms,  hands— especially  the 
fingers  and  nails — ^the  flatness  of  the  sides  of  the 
chest,  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  and  the  muscles  that 
cover  them,  the  lateral  flatness  and  thinness  of  the 
thigh,  its  depth  in  the  opposite  direction,  its  length 
compared  to  that  of  the  leg,  the  forward  bend  of  the 
knee,  the  general  form  of  the  foot  and  its  connection 
with  the  leg,  and  the  length  and  taper  of  the  toes, 
together  with  the  form  and  position  of  their  nails. 
In  fine,  let  a  well-formed  Caucasian,  an  African  pos- 
sessing the  real  likeness  of  his  race,  and  a  large 
orang-outang  be  placed  along  side  of  each  other, 
and  the  gradation  of  figure,  from  the  first  to  the  last, 
will  be  obvious  and  striking.  The  Caucasian  will  be 
most  perfect,  the  African  less  so,  and  the  ape  the  in- 
ferior of  the  three.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that 
in  several  leading  and  characteristic  points,  the  resem- 
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blance  between  the  African  and  the.  orang-outang 
will  be  nearly  as  strong,  as  between*  the  former  and 
the  Oancasian.  And  if,  for  the  common  African  figure, 
that  of  the  Bushman  or  the  Papua  be  substituted,  the 
strength  of  resemblance  to  the  ape  will  be  much  in- 
creased. We  had  once  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  person  of  a  Bushman,  and  again,  that  of  a 
Papuan,  and  we  have  a  lively  recollection  of  our  con- 
viction, at  the  time,  that  they  did  not,  in  figure,  stand 
more  than  midway  between  the  large  orang-outang 
and  the  Caucasian.  Among  other  peculiarities  of 
form,  the  Bushman  had  a  very  unsightly  projection 
of  the  nates,  produced,  not  entirely  by  muscle,  but 
in  part  by  a  substance  resembling  in  texture  the  pro- 
tuberance on  the  buffalo's  shoulder,  or  the  massy  tail 
of  the  Thibet  sheep.  We  have  seen  apes  with  a 
similar  production,  only  somewhat  firmer.  Near  to 
each  shoulder  of  the  Bushman,  was  another  mass  of 
the  same  anomalous  substance.  We  were  assured, 
that  both  these,  and  those  on  the  nates,  were  natural, 
and  not  the  result  of  diseased  growth.  The  likeness 
of  the  Bushman  to  the  ape,  in  expression  of  counte- 
nance, as  well  as  in  shape,  is  so  striking,  as  to  be  re- 
cognized by  every  one.  The  quick  and  peculiar 
movement  of  the  eyes  and  brows,  which  so  strongly 
characterizes  the  ape,  is  practiced  also  by  the  savage. 

Ab  a  further  evidence  in  support  of  this  position 
we  quote  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Cartwright,  of  New  Orleans, 
La.,  who  has  been  asked,  ^^  How  is  it  ascertained  that 
negroes  consume  less  oxygen  than  white  men  ?"  His 
answer  is  as  follows : 

^I  answer ^by  the  spirometer.    I  have  delayed  my 
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reply  to  make  Bome  farther  experiments  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject.  The  result  is,  that  the  expan- 
sibility of  the  lungs  is  considerably  less  in  the  black 
than  in  the  white  race  of  similar  size,  age  and  habit  t 
A  white  boy  expelled  from  his  lungs  a  larger  volume 
of  air  than  a  negro  half  a  head  taller  and  three  inches 
larger  around  the  chest  The  deficiency  in  the  negro 
may  be  safely  estimated  at  20  per  cent,  according  to 
a  number  of  observations  I  have  made  at  different 
times.  Thus,  174  being  the  mean  bulk  of  air  receiv- 
able by  the  lungs  of  a  white  person  of  five  feet  in 
height,  140  cubic  inches  are  ^ven  out  by  a  negro  of 
the  same  stature." 

The  following  is  a  comparative  anatomical  view, 
as  being  rather  differently  expressed  from  the  previ- 
ous quotations;  it  is  from  a  work  called  **  Cotton  is 
King,"  which  is  as  follows : 

'^  Prognathous  is  a  technical  term  derived  from  prOj 
before,  and  gnathoSj  the  jaws,  indicating  that  the  muz- 
zle or  mouth  is  anterior  to  the  brain.  The  lower 
animals,  according  to  Cuvier,  are  distinguished  from 
the  European  and  Mongol  man  by  the  mouth  and 
face  projecting  further  forward  in  the  profile  than  the 
brain.  He  expresses  the  rule  thus :  face  anterioTy  crar^ 
ium  posterior.  The  typical  negroes  of  adult  age,  when 
tried  by  this  rule,  are  proved  to  belong  to  a  different 
species  from  the  man  of  Europe  or  Asia,  because  the 
head  and  face  are  anatomically  constructed  more  after 
the  fashion  of  the  simiadiee  and  the  brute  creation 
than  the  Caucasian  and  Mongolian  species  of  man- 
Idnd,  their  mouth  and  jaws  projecting  beyond  the 
forehead  containing  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain. 
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Moreover,  their  &ceB  are  proportionally  larger  than 
their  crania,  instead  of  smaller,  as  in  the  other  two 
species  of  the  genus,  man.  Toung  monkeys  and 
young  negroes,  however,  are  not  prognathous  like 
their  parents,  but  become  so  as  they  grow  older.  The 
head  of  the  infant  orang-outang  is  like  that  of  a 
well  formed  Caucasian  child  in  the  projection  and 
hight  of  the  forehead  and  the  convexity  of  the  ver- 
tea.  The  brain  appears  to  be  larger  than  it  really  is, 
because  the  face,  at  birth,  has  not  attained  its  propor- 
tional size.  The  face  of  the  Caucasian  infant  is  a  lit- 
tle under  its  proportional  size  when  compared  with 
the  cranium.  In  the  infant  negro  and  orang-outang 
it  is  greatly  so.  Although  so  much  smaller  in  infancy 
than  the  cranium,  the  fiu^e  of  the  young  monkey  ulti- 
mately outgrows  the  cranium;  so,  also,  does  the  face 
of  the  young  negro,  whereas  in  the  Caucasian,. the 
fi»ce  always  continues  to  be  smaller  than  the  cranium. 
The  superfices  of  the  face  at  puberty  exceeds  that  of 
the  hairy  scalp  both  in  the  negro  and  the  monkey, 
while  it  is  always  less  in  the  white  man.  Young 
monkeys  and  young  negroes  are  superior  to  white 
children  of  the  same  age  in  memory  and  other  intel- 
lectual faculties.  The  white  infant  comes  into  the 
world  with  its  brain  inclosed  by  fifteen  disunited  bony 
plates — the  occipital  bone  being  divided  into  four 
parts,  the  sphenoid  into  three,  the  frontal  into  two, 
each  of  the  two  temporals  into  two,  which,  with  the 
two  parietals,  make  fifteen  plates  in  all — the  vomer 
and  ethmoid  not  being  ossified  at  birth.  The  bones 
of  the  head  are  not  only  disunited,  but  are  more  or 
less  overlapped  at  birth,  in  consequence  of  the  large- 
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ness  of  the  Caucasian  child's  head  and  the  smallness 
of  the  mother^s  pelvis,  giving  the  head  an  elongated 
fonn,  and  an  irregular,  knotty  feel  to  the  touch.  The 
negro  infant,  however,  is  bom  with  a  small,  hard, 
smooth,  round  head  like  a  gourd.  Instead  of  the 
frontal  and  temporal  bones  being  divided  into  six 
plates,  as  in  the  white  child,  they  form  but  one  bone 
in  the  negro  infant  The  head  is  not  only  smaller 
than  that  of  the  white  child,  but  the  pelvis  of  the 
negress  is  wider  than  that  of  the  white  woman  —  its 
greater  obliquity  also  &vors  paturition  and  prevents 
miscarriage. 

<<  Negro  children  and  white  children  are  alike  at 
birth  in  one  remarkable  particular — they  are  both 
bom  whitcj  and  so  much  alike,  as  fiEU*  as  color  is  con- 
cerned, as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  each 
other.  In  a  very  short  time,  however,  the  skin  of 
the  negro  infant  begins  to  darken  and  continues  ia 
grow  darker  until  it  becomes  of  a  shining  black  color, 
provided  the  child  be  healthy.  The  skin  will  become 
black  whether  exposed  to  the  air  and  light,  or  not 
The  blackness  is  not  of  as  deep  a  shade  during  the 
first  years  of  life  as  afterward.  The  black  color  is 
not  so  deep  in  the  female  as  in  the  male,  nor  in  the 
feeble,  sickly  negro  as  in  the  robust  and  healthy. 
Blackness  is  a  characteristic  of  the  prognathous  spe* 
cies  of  the  genus,  homo,  but  all  the  varieties  of  all 
the  prognathous  species  are  not  equally  black.  Nor 
are  the  individuals  of  the  same  £Etmily  or  variety 
equally  so.  The  lighter  shades  of  color,  when  not 
derived  from  admixture  with  Mongolian  or  Caucasian 
blood,  indicate  degeneration  in  the  prognathous  spe* 
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ci«.  The  Hottentots,  Bnahmen  and  abori^eesof 
Auatralia  are  inferior  in  mind  and  body  to  the  typi- 
cal African  of  Qninea  and  the  Niger. 

'^The  typical  negroes  themselves  are  more  or  less 
saperior  or  inferior  to  one  another  precisely  as  they 
approximate  to  or  recede  from  the  typical  standard 
in  color  and  form,  dae  allowance  being  made  for  age 
and  sex.  The  standard  is  an  oily,  shining  black,  and 
as  &r  as  the  conformation  of  the  head  and  &ce  is 
concerned  and  tiie  relative  proportion  of  nervons' 
matter  ontside  ot  the  cranium  to  the  quantity  of  cere- 
bral matter  within  it,  is  found  between  the  simiadiss 
and  the  Caucasian.  Thus,  in  the  typical  negro,  a 
perpendicular  line,  let  hJl  from  the  fbrehead,  cuts  off 
a  large  portion  of  the  fiioe,  throwing  the  mouth,  the 
thick  lips,  and  the  projecting  teeth  anterior  to  the 
cranium,  but  not  the  entire  &ce,  as  in  the  lower  ani- 
mab  and  monk^  tribes.  When  aU  or  a  greater  part 
of  tiie  &ce  is  thrown  anterior  to  the  line,  the  negro 
approodmates  the  monkey  anatomically  more  than  he 
do|BB  tiie  true  Oancasian;  and  when  littie  or  none  of 
the  fiMe  is  anterior  to  the  line,  he  approximates  that 
mythical  being  of  Dr.  Van  Evrie,  a  black  white  man^ 
amd  almost  ceases  to  be  a  n^ro.  The  black  man  oc- 
casionally seen  in  Africa,  called  the  Bature  JDuiUy  with 
high  nose,  thin  lips,  and  long  strai^t  hair,  is  not  a 
negro  at  aU,  but  a  Moor  tanned  by  the  climate — be* 
cause  his  children,  not  exposed  to  the  sun,  do  not 
become  bkiok  like  himself.  The  typical  negro's  ner- 
vous syvtem  is  modeled  a  littie  difierent  from  the  Cau- 
cadan  and  somewhat  like  the  orang-outang.  The 
medullaay  spinal  cord  is  larger  and  more  developed 
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than  in  the  white  man,  bat  lees  so  than  in  the  mon- 
key tribes.  The  occipital  foramen,  giving  exit  to  the 
spinal  cord,  is  a  third  larger,  says  Cavier,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  breadth,  than  in  the  Caucasian,  and  is  so 
oblique  as  to  form  an  angle  of  80^  with  the  horizon, 
yet  not  so  oblique  as  in  the  simiadfie,  but  sufficiently 
so  to  throw  the  head  somewhat  backward  and  the 
face  upward  in  the  erect  position.  Hence,  from  the 
obliquity  of  the  head  and  the  pelvis,  the  negro  walks 
steadier  with  a  weight  on  his  head,  as  a  pail  of  water 
for  instance,  than  without  it;  whereas,  the  white  man, 
with  a  weight  on  his  head,  has  great  difficulty  in 
maintaining  ills  center  gravity,  owing  to  the  occipital 
fbramen  forming  no  angle  with  the  cranium,  the  pel- 
vis, the  spine,  or  the  tiliighs — all  forming  a  straight 
line  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  without  any  of  the  obliquities  seen  in  the  ne- 
gro's knees,  thighs,  pelvis  and  head — and  still  more 
evident  in  the  orang-outang. 

^^  The  nerves  of  organic  life  are  larger  in  the  prog- 
nathous species  of  mankind  than  in  the  Caucasian 
species,  but  not  so  well  developed  as  in  the  simiadis. 
The  brain  is  about  a  tenth  smaller  in  the  prognathous 
man  than  in  the  Frenchman,  as  proved  by  actual 
measurement  of  skulls  by  the  French  savans,  Palisot 
and  Virey.  Hence,  from  the  small  brain  and  the 
larger  nerves,  the  digestion  of  the  prognathous  species 
is  better  than  that  of  the  Caucasian,  and  its  animal 
appetites  stronger,  approaching  the  simiadiss,  but- 
stopping  short  of  their  beastiality.  The  nostrils  of 
the  prognathous  species  of  manUnd  open  higher  up 
than  they  do  in  the  white  or  olive  species,  but  not  so 
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high  up  afi  in  the  monkey  tribes.  In  the  gibboo^  for 
inetance,  thej  open  between  the  orbits.  Althongli 
the  typical  negro's  nostrils  open  high  up,  yet  owin^ 
to  the  nasal  bones  being  short  and  flat,  there  is  no 
projection  or  prominence  formed  between  his  orbits 
by  the  bones  of  the  nose,  as  in  the  Caucasian  species. 
The  nostrils,  howeyer,  are  much  wider,  about  as  wide 
fitnn  wing  to  wing,  as  the  white  man's  mouth  from 
oon&er  to  earner,  and  the  internal  bones,  caUed  the 
torbinated,  on  which  the  olfactory  nerves  are  spread^ 
ar»  larger  and  project  nearer  to  the  opening  of  the 
nostrils  than  in  the  white  mao.  Hence  the  negro 
approximates  the  lower  animals  in  his  sense  of  smeU, 
and  tan  deteet  snakes  by  that  sense  alone.  All  the 
senses  are  more  aeute,  but  less  delicate  and  discrim^ 
imatiag  than  the  white  man's,  fie  has  a  good  eat  for 
nMlody,  but  not  for  hasrmony,  a  keen  taste  and  relidi 
for  food,  bnt  less  discriminating  between  the  dbfermt 
kinds  of  esculent  substances  than  the  Caucasian.  His 
lips  are  immensely  thicker  than  any  of  the  white 
race,  his  nose  broader  and  flatter,  his  diin  smaller  and 
more  retreating,  his  foot  flatter,  broader,  larger,  and 
the  hed  longer,  while  he  has  scarcely  any  calves  at 
all  to  his  legs  when  compared  to  an  equally  healthy 
amd  muscular  white  man.  He  does  not  walk  flat  on 
hie  feet,  but  on  the  outer  sides,  in  consequence  of  the 
sole  of  the  foot  having  a  direction  inwards,  from  the 
legs  and  thighs  being  arched  outward  and  the  knees 
bent.  The  verb,  from  which  bia  Hebrew  name  is  de- 
rived, points  out  this  flexed  pomtion  of  the  knees, 
and  also  dearly  expresses  the  servile  type  of  his 
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Bearing  oor  position  still  in  view,  we  add,  that  the 
great  object  of  this  Work  is  to  demonstrate  that  God 
hadyin  the  organization  of  matter,  a  special  design;  and 
if  he  had  it  iu  one  thing  which  is  singular,  and  unique, 
and  latent,  he  must  have  had  as  much  design  in  all; 
and  in  illustration  of  this  principle,  we  quote  Rhind's 
Vegetable  Eiingdom,  as  to  the  organs  of  reproduc- 
tion and  fructification  in  plants,  etc.,  etc.,  as  follows: 

<<  The  organs  of  reproduction,  which  are  also  called 
Organs  of  Fructification,  are  those  by  which  the 
preservation  of  species  and  the  propagation,  of  races 
are  efiTected.  Their  ofiice  is  not  less  important  than 
that  of  the  organs  whose  structure  and  uses  we  have 
already  examined ;  for,  if  the  latter  are  necessary  for 
the  existence  of  the  individual,  and  the  development 
of  all  its  parts,  the  organs  of  reproduction  are  equally 
necessary  to  enable  the  individual  to  procreate  others 
similar  to  itself,  by  which  its  species  may  be  renewed 
a>nd  perpetuated. 

In  plants,  tiie  flower,  the  fruit,  and  the  various  parts 
of  which  they  are  composed,  constitute  the  organs 
of  reproduction. 

Here  we  find  a  great  resemblance  between  animals 
and  vegetables.  Both  are  provided  with  particular 
organs,  which  by  their  mutual  influence  concur  in 
producing  the  most  important  functions  of  tiieir  life. 
Generation  is  the  ultimate  object  for  which  nature 
has  created  the  various  organs  of  vegetables  and 
animals.  They  exhibit  the  most  perfect  similarity  in 
respect  to  thisgreat  function.  From  the  action  which 
the  male  orgsai  exercises  upon  the  female  organ,  fe- 
cundation takes  place,  by  which  the  embryo,  yet  in 
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the  rudimentary  state,  receives  and  preserves  the 
vivifying  principle  of  life.  Here,  however,  we  re- 
mark the  modifications  which  nature  has  impressed 
upon  these  two  great  classes  of  organized  beings. 
Most  animals  are  furnished  at  birth  with  the  organs 
which  are>at  a  future  period,  to  effect  their  reproduc- 
tion. These  organs  remain  in  a  state  of  torpidity  un- 
til the  period  when  nature,  imparting  to  them  a  new 
energy,  renders  them  capable  of  performing  the 
offices  for  which  they  were  destined.  Vegetables,  on 
the  contrary,  are,  at  their  first  appearance,  destitute 
of  sexual  organs,  these  not  being  developed  by  nature 
until  the  moment  when  they  are  to  be  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  fecundation.  Another  great  dissimi- 
larity among  animals  and  vegetables  is,  that,  in  the 
former,  the  sexual  organs  are  capable  of  perfonning 
the  same  function  several  times,  and  exist  during  the 
whole  life  of  die  individual  which  bears  them;  while 
in  vegetables,  which  have  a  soft  and  delicate  texture, 
these  organs  have  only  a  temporary  existence,  make 
their  appearance  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing 
the  views  of  nature,  and  fade  and  disappear  when- 
ever they  have  performed  their  office. 

We  admire  the  wisdom  by  which  Nature  has  regu- 
lated the  distribution  of  sexes  in  organized  beings. 
Vegetables,  which  are  invariably  fixed  to  the  place  in 
which  they  have  sprung  to  life  are  destitute  of  the 
locomotive  faculty,  usually  bear  on  the  same  individ- 
ual the  two  organs  by  the  mutual  action  of  which 
fecundation  is  to  be  effected.  Animals,  on  the  other 
hand,  which,  being  possessed  of  will  and  the  &culty 
of  moving,  can  pass,  in  any  direction  &om  one  pleee 
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to  another,  generally  have  the  sexes  separated  npoo 
distinct  individuals.  For  this  reason,  the  anion  o( 
the  sexes  in  one  individual  is  as  eommon  in  veg^- 
bles  as  it  is  rare  among  animals.  • 

The  flower  is  essentially  constituted  by  the  presenee 
of  one  of  the  two  sexual  organs,  or  of  the  two  placed 
together  upon  a  common  support,  with  or  without 
external  envelopes  intended  for  their  protection.  In 
its  greateist  degree  of  simplicity,  the  flower  may, 
therefore,  consist  of  only  a  single  sexual  organ,  male 
or  female,  that  is,  of  a  stamen  or  a  pisiii.  Thus,  in 
the  willows,  whose  flowers  are  unisexualj  the  moi^ 
flowers  merely  consist  of  one,  two,  or  three  stamina^ 
attached  to  a  small  .scale.  The  femak  flowers  aire 
formed  of  a  pistil,  which  is  also  aceompfiAied  with  a 
scale,  but  without  any  other  organs.  In  this  case,  as 
in  many  othore,  the  flower  is  as  simple  as  possible*  It 
then  takes  the  name  of  male  fiower,  or  ftmde  flowtj 
according  to  the  organs  of  which  it  is  composed.  The 
hermaphrodiU  ftowerj  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  in 
which  the  two  sexual  organs,  the  male  orgM  and  the 
female  orgtin,  exist  together. 

But  the  diflTerent  flowers  which  we  have  examined 
are  not  complete;  for  althoufgh  the  essence  of  the 
flower  consists  in  the  sexual  organs,  yet,  before  it  can 
be  called  perfect,  it  must  present  other  organs,  not 
indeed  essential  to  it,  but  which,  neverthelesa,  belong 
to  Tt,  and  assist  in  performing  its  fnnctions.  These 
organs  are  the  calyx  and  corolla,  which  give  support 
and  protection  to  the  parts  of  fruetificatibn.  The 
fitotof  the  existence  of  two  kinds  of  flow^ain  plants 
was  at  an  early  period  so  fyr  conjectnredbjfattaaistB; 
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but  its  complete  elacidation  has  only  been  made  at  a 
very  modem  date.  As  this  is  a  most  curious  andim- 
potlAUt  discovery  in  the  history  of  the  yegetable 
kingdom,  we  shall,  before  going  into  a  description  of 
the  sexual  organs,  trace  the  progress  of  opinion  on 
the  subject  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present 
time/' 

**  The  pollen  then  is  the  substance  by  which  the 
impregnation  of  the  female  flower  is  effected,  and  the 
whole  of  the  phenomena  of  the  growth,  and  econo- 
my of  flowering,  tends  to  corroborate  th6  fact** 

**The  relative  proportion,  situation,  and  mutual 
sympathies  of  the  stamens  and  pii^lis,  are  such  as 
seem  expressly  calculated  to  facilitate  the  process  Of 
impregnation.  In  pendulous  floWers  the  pistil  is 
generally  longest,  as  in  the  case  with  the  lily ;  but  ih 
thpright  flowers  the  stamens  are  generally  the  longest, 
as  in  the  ranunculus.  In  rimple  and  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  the  situation  of  the  pistil  is  invariably  ceh* 
tral  with  regard  to  that  of  llie  stamens,  as  may  hk 
seen  by  examining  ai^y  kind  of  flower.  In  plants  of 
the  class  Momtda  the  barren  blossoms  stand  genehdiy 
above  the  fertile  blossoms,  oven  when  situate  on  th^ 
same  footstalk,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the  odBr^ 
and  arum.^  And  in  plants  that  have  their  barren  and 
fertile  flowers  on  distinct  individuals,  the  blosdom  is 
generally  protruded  before  the  lenves  expand." 

"  Previous  to  the  improvement  of  optical  instru- 
ments, the  knowledge  which  has  been  obtained  re- 
specting the  varied  forms  of  the  gnuns  of  pollen,  and 
especially  respecting  their  internal  structure,  WM  ex- 
tremely vague.    A  great  diversity  has  indeed  been 
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perceived  in  those  which  had  been  examined  with 
powerful  lenses,  but  their  differences  had  been  pointed 
out  without  deriving  from  them  any  references  that 
might  tend  to  the  advancement  of  science*  The 
structure  of  the  pollen  had  also  engaged  the  attention 
of  most  of  the  botanists,  who  had  long  disputed, 
without  coming  to  any  settled  determination,  respect- 
ing the  internal  composition  of  bodies  of  so  elemen- 
tary a  nature.  The  microscopic  examination  of  the 
pollen  was  therefore  a  subject  that  required  revision, 
and  which  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of 
modem  observers.  The  grains  of  the  pollen  are 
utricles  of  various  forms,  having  no  adhesion  to  the 
anther  at  ihe  period  of  maturity,  and  containing  a 
multitude  of  granules  of  extreme  minuteness.  The 
utricular  membrane  is  sometimes  smooth,  sometimes 
marked  with  eminences  or  asperities.  Sometimes  it 
presents  little  flat  surfaces  or  prominences  symmetri- 
cally arranged.  When  the  pollen  is  perfectly  smooth 
at  its  surface,  it  is  not  at  the  same  time  covered  with 
any  viscous  coating,  whereas  the  slightest  eminences 
are  indications  of  this  adhesive  covering.  The  papil- 
Ise,  mammillary  eminences,  etc.,  which  cover  certain 
grains  of  pollen,  are  true  secreting  organs,  of  which 
the  viscous  and  usually  colored  envelope  with  which 
they  are  invested  is  the  product.  The  powdery  pol- 
len may  therefore  be  arranged  under  two  principal 
orders,  the  viscous  and  the  non-viseous  pollens." 

^'  The  pollen  pf  the  Mallow  and  Convolvulus  fami- 
lies is  formed  of  papillar  spherical  grains,  of  a  silvery 
white  color.  In  the  cucumber  they  are  spherical, 
papillar,  and  of  a  beautiful  gold-yello^.    Those  of 
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the  tribe  of  hdiarUhecSj  in  the  family  of  synardherem^ 
are  also  spherical,  papillar,  and  of  a  fine  orange-yel- 
low. The  tribe,  or  rather  order,  of  the  cichoracM^ 
presents  sperical  grains,  which  are  viscons,  but  are 
bounded  by  minute  plain  surfaces.  In  cobcea  scan- 
densy  the  pollen  is  covered  with  mammillar  eminen- 
ces, each  surrounded  by  a  shining  point  The  pollen 
of  the  genus  phlox  very  much  resembles  that  men- 
tioned last ;  and  this  is  a  circumstance  corroborative 
of  the  opinion  of  those  who  consider  the  two  genera 
as  belonging  to  the  same  natural  family. 

The  fiemiilies  in  which  grains  that  are  not  viscid  arc 
found,  are  very  numerous.  As  in  the  potato,  gen- 
tian, grasses ;  and  the  grains  in  these  having  an  ellip- 
tical  form,  and  are  marked  with  a  longitudinal  groove. 
Their  usual  color  is  yellow,  although  they  are  some- 
times red,  as  in  verbascum.  In  the  pea  tribe,  the  pol- 
len, although  not  viscous,  is  of  a  very  distinct  cylin- 
drical form. 

When  grains  of  pollen  which  are  not  viscous  are 
subjected  to  the  action  of  water,  they  instantly  change 
their  form,  which,  from  being  elliptical,  becomes  per- 
fectly spherical.  The  viscous  grains  first  lose  their 
coating,  then  burst  more  or  less  quickly,  and  project  a 
fluid  denser  than  water,  and  in  which  are  seen  moving 
myriads  of  minute  grains,  which  are  rendered  visible 
by  their  greenish  color,  when  they  are  magnified  to 
several  hundred  diameters.  Amici  saw  a  grain  of  pol- 
len, in  contact  with  a  hair  of  the  stigma,  burst,  and 
project  a  kind  of  bowel,  in  which  the  minute  grains 
circulated  for  more  than  four  hours.  Gleichen,  who 
had  already  observed  the  granules  contained  in  the 
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groiiis  of  pollen,  eonmdered  them  m  perfonxuiig  tfce 
prindpal  part  in  the  aotiof  fecundation;  and  GuiUe- 
min,  reasoning  from  Hie  reaemUaneeof  theee  organs 
to  the  spermatic  animalcules  of  animalsy  is  inclined 
to  adopt  the  same  opinion. 

Such  was  the  state  of  our  knowledge  respecting 
the  nature  and  organization  of  the  grains  of  the  pol* 
len,  when  Brongniart  undertook  his  eKamination  of 
the  generation  of  vegetables.  His  oidnion  respecting 
the  nature  and  organization  of  the  grains  of  pollen 
is  as  follows  >^-0n  examining  the  interior  of  the  cells 
of  a  yellow  anther  in  .a  flower-bud,  long  before  its 
expansion,  it  is  seen  to  be  filled  wltli  a  cellular  mass 
dirtinct  from  the  walls  of  the  cells.  By  degrees  the 
cellules  of  which  the  cellular  mass  is  oomposed,  and 
which  are  generally  very  small,  separate  from  each 
other,  and  at  length  form  the  granules,  which  are 
named  pollen.  Sometimes  these  particular  cellules  or 
grains  of  pollen  are  enclosed  in  other  larger  veidcles, 
which  become  torn,  and  of  which  traces  may  still 
be  perceived. 

Each  grain  of  pollen,  whose  form,  as  has  already 
been  remarked,  is  very  variable,  presents  a  uniform 
organization.  It  is  composed  of  two  membranes, 
the  one  external,  thicker,  and  furnished  with  pores, 
and  sometimes  more  or  less  prominent  appendages; 
the  other  internal,  thin,  transparent,  and  having  no 
adhesion  to  the  first.  When  submitted  to  the  action 
of  water,  the  inner  membrane  swells,  the  outer  bursts 
at  some  part  of  its  surface,  and  through  the  opening 
thus  formed  there  issues  a  tubular  prolongation, 
which  forms  a  kind  of  bag,  first  observed  by  Keed* 
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h&m.  Scmietimes  two  prolongations  issue,  at  two 
opposite  points.  The  cavity  of  the  inner  membrane 
is  filled  with  spherical  granules,  of  extreme  minute- 
neas,  which  appear  to  perform  the  most  important 
part  of  the  act  of  fecundation. 

The  pollen  of  the  families  Asclepiadese  and  orchi- 
den  presents  very  remarkable  modifications.  In 
several  genera  of  these  two  families,  all  the  pollen 
ttrnteAneA  in  a  cell  is  united  into  a  body,  which  has 
the  same  form  as  the  cell  in  which  it  is  contained. 
To  this  united  poUen  is  given  the  name  of  polUn-mass. 
When  the  pollen  is  thrown  on  red-hot  charcoal,  it 
burns  and  flames  with  rapidity.  In  many  plants,  it 
diffuses  an  odor,  bearing  the  most  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  substance  in  animals  to  which  it  is 
compared,  as  is  very  distinctly  observed  in  the  chest- 
nut and  barberry. 

The  pollen,  when  it  begins  to  be  developed,  and 
long  before  the  expansion  of  the  flower,  presents 
itself  under  the  form  of  a  cellular  mass,  sometimes 
covered  with  an  extremely  thin  membrane,  which, 
however,  has  no  attilbhment  to  the  walls  of  the  cavity. 
The  utricles  of  which  this  mass  is  composed,  are  at 
first  very  intimately  united  together.  Some  scattered 
granules  are  perceived  in  their  interior.  By  degrees 
the  utricles  separate,  the  grannies  which  they  contain 
unite,  and  by  their  successive  development,  soon 
burst  the  utricles,  assume  the  form  which  they  are 
to  retain,  and  finally  become  grains  of  pollen*  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  mode  of  development  is  per- 
fectly similar  to  that  of  the  cellular  tissue,  which  we 
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described  when  treatiDg  of  the  elementary  part  of 
vegetables. 

The  pistil  is  the  female  organ  in  plants.  It  almost 
i  a  variably  occupies  the  centre  of  the  flower,  and  is 
composed  of  three  parts,  the  ovarj/j  the  ^le^  and  the 
stigma. 

In  most  cases,  we  find  only  a  single  pistil  in  a 
flower :  as  in  the  lily,  the  hyacinth,  and  poppy.  At 
other  times,  there  are  several  pistils  in  the  same 
flower ;  as  in  the  rose  and  ranunculus.  The  pistil, 
or  pistils,  when  there  are  more  than  one,  are  often 
attached  to  a  particular  prolongation  of  the  recepta- 
cle, to  which  the  name  of  gynaphorum  is  given,  and 
which  does  not  essentially  belong  to  the  pistil,  but 
remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  flower  when  the  pistil 
is  detached.  When  there  are  several  pistils  in  a 
flower,  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  the  gynophorum  be* 
coming  thick  and  fleshy.  This  is  particularly  observ- 
able in  the  raspberry,  and  strawberry.  The  part  of 
the  latter  which  is  pulpy  and  sweet,  and  which  is 
eaten,  is  merely  a  very  large  gynophorum ;  and  the 
little  shining  grains  which  coverit  are  so  many  pistils. 
It  is  easy  to  satisfy  one's  self  as  to  the  nature  of  these 
different  parts,  by  following  their  gradual  develop- 
ment in  the  flower. 

The  base  of  the  pistil  is  always  represented  by  the 
point  at  which  it  is  attached  to  the  receptacle.  The 
summit,  on  the  other  hand,  always  corresponds  to  the 
point  where  the  styles  or  the  stigma  are  inserted  into 
the  ovary. 

The  ovary  always  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the 
pistil.    Its  essential  character  is,  that  when  divided 
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iuto  thelongitadinal  or  transverse  directions,  it  pre- 
sents one  or  more  cavities,  lOamed  cellsj  in  which  are 
contained  the  rudiments  of  the  seeds,  or  the  ovules. 
It  is  in  the  interior  of  the  ovary  that  the  omiles  ac- 
quire all  their  development,  and  are  converted  into 
seeds.  This  organ  may  therefore  be  considered,  with 
respect  to  its  functions,  as  analogous  to  the  ovary 
and  uterus  in  animals.  Its  usual  form  is  egg-shaped ; 
but  it  is  more  or  less  compressed  and  elongated  in 
certain  families  of  plants,  as  in  the  Cruciferee,  Legu- 
minose,  etc.  The  ovary  is  generally  ^6€  at  the  bottom 
of  the  flower ;  in  other  words,  its  base  corresponds 
to  the  point  of  the  receptacle,  into  which  are  inserted 
the  stamina  and  the  floral  envelopes,  although  it  does 
not  contract  any  adhesion  with  the  calyx ;  as  is  ob- 
served in  the  hyacinth,  the  lily,  and  tulip.  Some- 
times, however,  the  ovary  is  not  met  with  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  flower,  but  seems  to  be  placed  entirely 
beneath  the  insertion  of  the  other  parts ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  united  in  every  part  of  its  circumference 
with  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  its  summit  alone  being 
free  in  the  bottom  of  the  flower.  In  this  case,  the 
ovary  has  b^en  named  adherent  or  inferior,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  that  in  which  it  is  free  or  superior. 

The  position  of  the  ovary,  considered  as  to  its  being 
inferior  or  superior^  furnishes  the  most  valuable  char- 
acters for  grouping  genera  into  natural  families. 
Whenever  it  is  inferior,  the  calyx  is  necessarily 
monosepalouSy  since  its  tube  is  intimately  united  to  the 
circumference  of  the  ovary. 

The  ovary  is  sessile  at  the  bottom  of  the  flower 
when  it  is  not  raised  upon  any  peculiar  support;  as 
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in  the  lily  and  hyacinth.  It  may  be  stipUatej  when 
it  is  borne  upon  a  very  elongated  base ;  as  in  the  ca* 
per.  When  cat  across,  the  ovary  often  presents  a 
single  internal  cavity  or  cdlj  containing  the  ovules. 
In  this  case  it  is  said  to  be  unUocvlar;  as  in  the 
almond,  the  cherry,  and  the  pink.  It  is  named  bilacu- 
larj  when  it  is  composed  of  two  cells ;  as  in  the  lilac ; 
the  toadflax,  and  the  foxglove.  TrUoculary  when  com- 
posed of  three.  JUuUUocidarj  when  it  presents  a  great 
number  of  cells ;  as  in  the  water-lily. 

Each  cell  may  contain  a  number  of  ovules,  varying 
in  difierent  plants.  Thus  there  are  cells  which  never 
contain  more  than  a  single  ovule,  and  others  which 
contain  two.  In  some  cases,  each  cell  contains  a 
great  number  of  ovules,  as  in  the  tobacco,  the  poppy, 
etc.;  but  these  ovules  may  be  variously  disposed. 
They  are  not  unfrequently  regularly  superimposed 
upon  each  other,  along  a  longitudinal  line;  as  in 
aristolochia  sypho. 

Ovules,  when  fecundated,  become  seeds ;  but  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  a  certain  number  of  them  regu- 
larly become  abortive  in  the  fruit.  Sevetial  of  the 
partitions  are  even  sometimes  destroyed  and  disap- 
pear. 

The  style  is  the  filiform  prolongation  of  the  sum- 
mit of  the  ovary  which  supports  the  stigma.  Some- 
times it  is  entirely  wanting,  and  then  the  stigma  is 
sessUcj  as  in  the  poppy  and  tulip.  The  ovary  may 
be  surmounted  by  a  single  style,  as  in  the  lily,  and 
the  pea  family ;  by  two  styles,  as  in  the  umbelliferie ; 
by  three  styles,  as  in  the  way-faring  tree ;  by  four,  as 
in  the  pamassia;  or  by  five,  as  in  the  statice^Unum. 
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In  other  cases,  again,  there  is  only  a  single  style  for 
ovaries ;  as  in  the  apadnece.  The  style  almost  always 
occupies  the  highest  part  of  the  ovary ;  as  in  the  orn* 
ciferse,  liliaceeB,  etc.  It  is  then  said  to  be  ierminoL 
It  is  named  lateral  when  it  arises  from  the  lateral 
parts  of  the  ovary ;  as  in  most  of  the  families  of  roses, 
and  the  genus  Daphne.  In  some  much  rarer  cases, 
the  style  appears  to  spring  from  the  base  of  the  ovary. 
It  then  obtains  the  name  of  basal  or  basUar  eiyU.  It 
has  this  position  in  the  lady's  mantle,  and  the  bread 
fruit  tree.  Sometimes,  also,  the  style,  in  places  of 
springing  from  the  ovary,  seems  to  arise  from  the 
recepticle;  as  in  the  labiatse,  and  certain  boragineae. 
The  style  may  be  indudfd,  that  is,  contained  within 
the  fiower,  so  as  not  to  appear  externally ;  as  in  the 
lilac  and  the  jasmine.  Or  it  may  be  protruded^  as  in 
red  valeriati.  The  forms  of  the  style  are  not  less 
numerous  than  those  •f  the  other  organs  which  we 
have  already  examined.  Although  it  is  generally 
slender  and  Aliform,  yet,  in  certain  plants,  it  has  quite 
a  different  appearance.  It  sometimes  seems  as  if 
jointed  to  the  summit  of  the  ovary,  so  as  to  fall  off 
after  fecundation,  leaving  no  traces  of  its  presence; 
as  in  the  cherry  and  plum.  In  this  case,  it  is  named 
eadue<ni8.  Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  penietent^ 
when  it  remains  after  fecundation.  Thus  in  the  box, 
and  the  anemone  and  clematis,  the  style  continues, 
and  forms  part  of  the  fi;uit.  Lastly,  it  sometimes  re* 
mains  not  only  after  fecundation,  but  continues  to 
increase  in  size ;  as  in  the  pasque-flower. 

The  Stigma  is  the  usually  glandular  part  of  the 
pistil,  placed  at  the  summit  of  the  ovary  or  style,  and 
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destined  to  receive  the  iofluence  of  the  fecundating 
substance.  Its  surface  is  generally  uneven,  and  more 
or  less  clammy.  The  stigma,  considered  in  an  ana- 
tomical point  of  view,  is  composed  of  elongated  utri- 
cles, converging  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  stigma 
towards  the  style,  and  loosely  attached  to  each  other 
by  a  mucilaginous  substance.  These  utricles  are  gen- 
erally naked,  although,  in  some  cases,  they  are  cov- 
ered by  a  very  thin  and  transparent  membrane.  The 
number  of  stigmas  is  determined  by  that  of  the  styles, 
or  of  the  divisions  of  the  style,  the  former  always 
corresponding  to  the  latter.  The  stigma  is  sessikj  or 
directly  attached  to  the  summit  of  the  ovary,  when 
the  style  is  wanting ;  as  in  the  poppy  and  tulip. 

Animals  introduce  by  their  mouth  the  different 
substances  by  which  they  are  nourished ;  while  plants 
absorb,  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  by  the  imbibing 
orifices  which  terminate  their  roots,  water  impregna- 
ted with  substances  which  are  either  necessary  or 
useful  for  their  nutrition. 

In  animals,  the  substances  that  have  been  intro-r 
Juced  pass  along  a  single  canal,  from  the  mouth  to 
the  place  where  the  substance  which  is  alone  directly 
subservient  to  nutrition  (the  chyle)  is  to  be  separated 
from  the  useless  parts.  In  vegetables  the  same  phe- 
nomena take  place;  the  absorbed  fluids  pass  through 
a  certain  course  before  they  arrive  at  the  leaves,  in 
which  the  parts  essential  to  nutrition  are  separated 
from  those  which  are  useless.  Both  animals  and 
vegetables  eject  the  substances  which  are  unfit  for 
their  nutrition. 

One  Qf  the  most  striking  differences  between  vege- 
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tables  and  animals  consists  in  the  circumstance,  that 
the  former  are  essentially  nourished  by  inorganic 
substances,  such  as  water,  carbon,  hydrogen,  etc., 
whereas  the  substances  which  are  subservient  to  the 
nutrition  of  animals  are  organic,  and  deriyed  from 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

The  chyle,  by  which  the  nutrition  of  animals  is 
effected,  mingles  with  the  blood,  which  it  continually 
renews  and  keeps  up  in  due  quantity,  circulates 
through  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  serves  for  the  de- 
velopment and  nutrition  of  the  organs.  The  sap  of 
plants,  after  being  exposed  in  the  leaves  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  air,  which  changes  its  nature  and  propers- 
ties,  descends  into  all  parts  of  the  vegetable,  carrying 
into  them  the  necessary  materials  for  (heir  growth, 
and  thus  effecting  the  development  of  all  their  parts." 

Still  further  do  we  wish  to  go,  with  our  readers, 
into  nature's  laws  first  ordained  for  good,  and  with 
most  evident  design;  for  which  occasion,  we  quote 
from  Goldsmith's  Animated  Nature,  the  following 
matter  as  it  relates  to  the  first  formation  of  animals, 
which  is  as  follows : 

^*As  to  the  generation  of  animals,  Leuwenhoek 
says:  ^IJpon  examining  the  seminal  liquor  of  a  great 
variety  of  male  animals  with  microscopes,  which 
helped  his  sight  more  than  that  of  any  of  his  succes- 
sors, he  perceived  therein  little 'living  creatures,  like 
tadpoles,  very  brisk,  and  fioating  in  the  fiuid  with  a 
seeming  voluntary  motion.  Each  of  these,  therefore, 
was  thought  to  be  the  rudiments  of  an  animal,  simi- 
lar to  that  from  which  it  was  produced ;  and  this 
only  required  a  reception  from  the  female,  together 
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with  proper  nouriahment,  to  complete  it9  growth.' 
Mr.  Boffon  oonfinns  the  above,  and  adds  thatHhe 
microscope  discovers  that  the  seminal  liquor,  not  only 
of  males^but  of  females  also,  abounds  in  these  mov- 
ing little  animals,  which  have  been  mentioned  above, 
and  that  they  appear  equally  brisk  in  either  fluids 
These  he  takes  not  to  be  real  animals,  but  organieal 
particles,  which  being  simple  cannot  be  sidd  to  be  or- 
ganized themselves,  but  go  to  the  composition  of  all 
organized  bodies  whatsoever;  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  tooth  in  the  wheel  of  a  watch,  cannot  be  called 
either  the  wheel  or  the  watch,  and  yet  contributes  to 
the  sum  of  the  machine/  The  usual  distinction  of 
animals,  with  respect  to  their  manner  of  generation, 
has  been  into  the  oviparous  and  viviparous  kinds; 
or,  in  other  word8,*into  those  that  bring  forth  an  egg, 
which  is  afterwards  hatched  into  life,  and  those  that 
bring  forth  their  yQung  alive  and  perfect.  Li£&  alsa 
animates  from  putrifaction,  and  also  dissection.  The 
latter  being  the  simplest  method  of  generation,  and 
that  in  which  life  seems  to  require  the  smallest  pre- 
paration for  its  existence,  I  will  begin  with  it,  aii4 
then  proceed  with  the  two  other  kinds  first  naen- 
tioned.  The  earth-worm,  the  millipedes,  the  sea- 
worm,  and  many  marine  insects,  may  be  nmltiplied 
by  being  cut  in  pieces;  but  the  polypus  ia  noted  for 
its  amazing  fertility;  and  hence  it  will  be  proper  to 
take  the  description.  The  structure  of  the  polypus 
may  be  compared  to  the  finger  of  a  glove,  open  at 
one  end,  and  closed  at  the  other.  The  closed  end 
represents  the  tail  of  the  polypus,  with  whidi  it  serves 
to  fix  to  any  substance  it  happens  to  be  upon;  the 
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open- end  inay  be  compared  to  the  mouth,  and  if  we 
doneeive  eix  or  eight  small  strings  issuing  from  this 
end,  we  shall  have  a  proper  idea  of  its  arms,  which 
can  erect,  lengthen,  and  contract,  at  pleasure,  like  the 
h6m  of  a  snail.  This  creature  is  very  voracious,  and 
makc»  use  of  its  arms  as  a  fisherman  does  of  his  net, 
to  catch  and  entangle  such  little  animals  as  happen 
to  come  within  its  reach.  Bat  what  is  most  extraor- 
dinary remains  yet  to  be  told,  for  if  examined  with  a 
microscope,  there  are  seen  several  little  specks,  like 
buds,  that  seem  to  pullulate  from  different  parts  of  it^ 
body,  and  these  soon  after  appear  to  be  young  polypi, 
and,  like'  the  large  polypus,  begin  to  cast  those 
little  sends  tAout  for  prey  in  the  same  manner.  What- 
ever they  happen  to  ensnare  is  devoured,  and  gives  a 
color  not  only  to  their  own  bodies,  but  to  that  of  the 
parent ;  so  that  the  same  food  is  digested,  and  serves 
for  the  nourishment  of  both.  The  food  of  the  little 
one  passes  into  the  lasrger  polypus,  and  colors  its  body ; 
and  this,  in  its  turn,  digests  and  swallows  its  food  to 
pass  into  theirs.  In  this  manner  every  polypus  has 
a  new  colony  sprouting  from  its  body,  and  these  new 
ones,  even  while  attached  to  the  parent  animal,  be- 
come parents  themselves,  having  a  smaller  colony 
also  budding  from  them ;  all,  at  the  same  time,  busily 
employed  in  seeking  for  their  prey;  and  the  food  ot 
any  one  of  them  serving  for  the  nourishment,  and 
circulating  through  the  bodies,  of  all  the  rest  This 
colony  or  society  is,  however,  every  hour  dissolving. 
In  this  manner  the  polypus  multiplies  naturally,  but 
one  may  take  a  much  readier  and  shorter  way  to  in- 
oreaae  them,  and  this  is  only  by  cutting  them  into 
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pieces.  Though  cat  into  thousands  of  parts,  each . 
part  retains  its  vivacious  qualities,  and  each  shortly 
becomes  a  distinct  and  a  complete  polypus ;  whether 
c^t  lengthwise,  or  crosswise,  it  is  all  the  same ;  this 
extraordinary  creature  seems  a  gainer  by  our  endea- 
vored and  multiplies  by  apparent  destruction. 

An  egg  may  be  considered  as  a  womb  detached 
from  the  body  of  the  parent  animal,  in  which  the 
embryo  is  but  just  beginning  to  be  formed.  It  may 
•be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  incomplete  delivery,  in 
which  the  animal  is  disburthened.  Some  animals 
commit  their  eggs  to  chance,  by  depositing  them  iu 
the  sand  and  covering  them,  while  others  sit  on  them 
and  hatch  them  by  the  warmth  of  their  bodies, 
tliough  any  other  heat  of  the  same  temperature 
would  auswer  the  same  purpose.  In  this  respect, 
therefore,  we  may  consider  generation  from  the  ^g 
as  inferior  to  that  in  which  the  animal  is  brought 
forth  alive.  Nature  has  taken  care  of  the  viviparous 
animal  in  every  stage  of  his  existence.  That  force 
which  separates  it  from  the  parent,  separates  it  from 
life ;  and  the  embryo  is  shielded  with  unceasiiig  pro- 
tection till  it  arrives  at  exclusion.  But  it  is  difierent 
with  the  little  animal  in  the  egg ;  often  totally  neg- 
lected by  the  parent,  and  always  separable  from  it, 
every  accident  may  retard  its  growth,  or  destroy  its 
existence.  Immediately  under  the  shell  lies  that 
common  membrane  or  skin,  which  lines  it  on  the 
inside,  adhering  closely  to  it  everywhere,  except  at 
the  broad  end,  where  a  little  cavity  is  left,  that  is 
filled  with  air,  which  increases  as  the  animal  within 
grows  lai^er.    Under  this  membrane  are  contained 
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two  whites,  though  seeming  to  us  to  be  only  one^eaeh 
wrapped  up  in  a  membrane  of  its  own,  one  white 
within  the  other.  In  the  midst  of  all  is  the  yolk, 
wrapped  up  likewise  in  its  own  membrane.  At  each 
end  of  this  are  two  ligaments,  called  chalasoe,  which 
are,  as  it  were,  the  poles  of  this  microcosm,  being 
white  dense  substances,  made  from  the  membranes, 
and  serving  to  keep  the  white  and  the  yolk  in  their 
places.  The  cicatricnla,  which  is  the  part  where  the 
animal  first  begins  to  show  signs  of  life,  is  not  unlike 
a  vetch  cfr  a  lentil,  lying  on  one  sidaof  the  yolk,  and 
within  its  membrane.  All  these  contribute  to  the 
little  animal's  convenience  or  support;  the  outer 
membranes  and  ligaments  preserve  the  fluids  in  their 
proper  places;  the^white  serves  as  nourishment,  and 
the  yolk,  with  its  membranes,  after  a  time,  becomes 
a  part  of  the  animal's  body.  This  is  a  description  of 
a  hen's  egg^  and  answers  to  that  of  all  others,  how 
large  or  how  small  soever.  Previous  to  putting  the 
eggs  to  the  hen,  our  philosophers  first  examined  the 
cicatricula,  or  little  spot,  already  mentioned;  and 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  most  important  part 
of  the  egg.  This  was  found  in  those  that  were  im- 
pregnated  by  the  cock  to  be  large ;  but  in  those  laid 
without  the  cock,  very  small.  Xt  was  found  by  the 
microscope  to  be  a  kind  of  bag,  containing  a  transr 
parent  liquor,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  embryo  was 
seen  to  reside.  The  embryo  resembled  a  composition 
of  little  threads,  which  the  warmth  of  future  incuba- 
tion tended  to  enlarge  by  varying  and  liquifying  the 
other  fluids  contained  within  the  shell,  and  thus 
passing  them  either  into  the  pores  or  tubes. of  .their 
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substance.  Upon  placing  the  eggs  in  a  proper 
warmth,  either  under  the  sun  or  in  a  stove,  after  six 
hours  the  vital  speck  begins  to  dilate,  like  the  pupil 
of  the  eye.  The  head  of  the  chicken  is  distinctlj 
seen,  with  the  backbone,  something  resembling  a 
tadpole,  floating  in  its  ambient  fluid,  bnt  as  yet  seem- 
ing to  assume  none  of  the  functions  of  animal  life. 
In  about  six  hours  more,  the  little  animal  is  seen  more 
distinctly;  the  head  becomes  more  plainly  visible, 
and  the  vertebrse  of  the  back  more  easily  perceivable. 
All  these  signs  of  preparation  for  life  are  increased 
in  six  hours  more ;  and  at  the  end  of  twenty-four 
hours  the  ribs  begin  to  take  their  places,  the  neck 
begins  to  lengthen,  and  the  head  to  turn  to  one  side. 
At  this  tame,  also,  the  fluids  in  the  egg  seeni  to  have 
changed  place;  the  yolk,  which  was  before  in  the 
center  of  the  shell,  i4pproaches  nearer  the  broad  end. 
The  watery  part  is  in  some  measure  evaporated 
through  the  shell,  and  the  grosser  part  sinks  to  the 
small  end.  The  little  animal  appears  to  tu^rn  towards 
the  part  of  the  broad  end,  in  which  a  cavity  has  been 
described,  and  with  its  yolk,  seems  to  adhere  to  the 
membrane  there.  At  the  end  of  forty  hoars  the 
great  work  of  life  seems  fairly  b^un,  and  the  animal 
plainly  appears  to  move ;  the  backbone,  which  is  of 
a  whitish  color,  thickens;  the  head  is  tamed  still 
more  on  one  side ;  the  first  rudiments  of  the  eye 
begin  to  appear;  the  heart  beats;  and  the  blood 
begins  already  to  circulate.  The  parts,  however,  as 
yet,  are  fluid ;  bdt  by  degrees,  become  more  and  more 
tenacious,, and  harden  into  a  kind  of  jelly.  At  the 
end  of  two  days,  the  liquor  in  which  the  chicken 
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swimSy  BoemB  to  increase ;  the  head  appears  with  two 
little  bladders,  in  the  place  of  eyes ;  the  heart  beats 
in  the  maDner  of  every  embryo,  where  the  blood  does 
not  circalate  through  the  Iudj^.  In  about  fourteen 
hours  after  this,  the  chicken  is.  grown  more  strong, 
its  head  is,  however,  still  bent  downwards ;  the  veins 
and  arteries  begin  to  branch,  in  order  to  form  the 
brain  ;  and  the  spinal  marrow  is  seen  stretching  along 
the  backbone.  In  three  days  the  whole  body  of  the 
chicken  appears  bent,  the  head  with  its  two  eye-ballsy 
with  their  different  humors,  now  distinctly  apjp^r; 
and  five  other  vesicles  are  seen,  which  soon  unite  to 
form  the  rudiments  of  the  brain.  The  outlines  also 
of  the  thighs  and  wings  begin  to  be  seen,  and  the 
body  begins  to  gather  flesh.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
day,  the  vesicles  that  go  to  form  the  bnun,  approadi 
each  other ;  the  wings  and  thighs  appear  more  solid; 
the  whole  body  is  covered  with  a  jelly-like  flesh  ;  the 
heart  that  was  hitherto  exposed,  is  now  covered  up 
within  the  body,  by  a  very  thin  transparent  mem- 
brane ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  umbilical  vessels 
that  unite  the  animal  to  the  yolk,  now  appear  to 
come  forth  from  the  abdomen.  After  the  fifth  and 
sixth  days,  the  vessels  of  the  brain  begin  to  be  cov* 
ered  over ;  the  wings  and  thighs  lengthen ;  the  belly 
is  closed  up  and  tumid ;  the  liver  is  seen  within  it 
very  distinctly,  not  yet  grown  red,  but  of  a  very  dusky 
white ;.  both  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  are  discerned^ 
as  if  they  were  two  separate  hearts  beating  distinctly, 
the  whole  body  of  the  animal  is  covered  over;  and 
the  traces  of  the  incipient  feathers  are  already,  to  be 
seen.    At  the  seventh  day  the  head  appears  very 
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large;  the  brain  is  covered  entirely  over;  the  bill 
begins  to  appear  between  the  eyes;  and  the  wings, 
thighs  and  legs  have  acquired  their  perfect  figure. 
But  towards  the  end  of  incubation,  the  umbilical  ves* 
sels  shorten  the  yolk,. and  with  it  the  intestines  are 
thrust  up  into  the  body  of  the  chicken  by  the  action 
of  the  muscles  of  the  belly;  and  the  two  bodies  are 
thus  formed  into  one.  During  this  state,  all  the 
organs  are  found  to  perform  their  secretions;  the 
bile  is  found  to  be  separated  as  in  grown  animals, 
but  it  is  fluid,  transparent  and  without  bitterness, 
and  the  chicken  then  appears  to  have  lungs.  On 
the  tenth  day  the  muscles  of  the  wings  appear,  and 
the  feathers  begin  to  push  out  On  the  eleventh,  the 
heart,  which  hitherto  had  appeared  divided,  begins  to 
tlnite;  the  arteries  which  belong  to  it  join  into  it, 
likd  the  fingers  into  the  palm  of  the  hand.  As  the 
animal  thus,  by  the  eleventh  day  completely  formed, 
begins  to  gather  strength,  it  becomes  more  uneasy  in 
its  situation,  and  exerts  its  animal  powers  with  in- 
creasing force.  For  sometime  before  it  is  able  to 
break  the  ishell,  in  which  it  is  imprisoned,  it  is  heard 
to  chirup,  receiving  a  sufiioient  quantity  of  air,  for 
this  purpose,  from  that  cavity  which  lies  between  the 
membrane  and  the  shell,  and  which  must  contain  air 
to  ranst  the  external  pressure.  At  length,  upon  the 
twentieth  day,  in  some  birds  sooner,  and  later  in 
others,  the  enclosed  animal  breaks  the  shell  within 
which  he  has  been  confined,  with  its  beak  ;  and  by 
repeated  efforts,  at  last  procures  its  enlargement,  and 
becomes  an  organized  existence  to  our  senses.' 
The  resemblance  between  the  beginning  animal  in 
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the  egg,  and  the  embryo  in  the  womb,  is  very  strik- 
ing; and  this  similitude  has  indaced  many  to  assert, 
that  all  animals  are  produced  from  eggs  in  the  same 
manner.  They  consider  an  egg  excluded  from  the 
body  by  some,  iand  separated  into  the  womb  by  ofh- 
ers,  to  be  actions  merely  of  one  kind ;  with  this  only 
difference,  that  the  nourishment  of  the  one  is  kept 
within  the  body  of  the  parent,  and  increases  as  the 
embryo  happens  to  want  the  supply ;  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  other  is  prepared  all  at  once,  and  sent 
out  with  the  beginning  animal,  as  entirely  sufficient 
for  its  future  support.  In  this  investigation,  Graaf 
has,  with  a  degree  of  patience  characteristic  of  his 
nation,  attended  the  progress  and  increase  of  various 
animals  in  the  womb,  and  minutely  marked  the 
changes  they  undergo.  Having  dissected  a  rabbit, 
half  an  hour  after  impregnation,  he  perceived  tbe 
horns  of  the  womb,  that  go  to  embrace  and  commu- 
nicate with  the  ovary,  to  be  more  red  than  before ; 
but  no  other  change  in  the  rest  of  the  parts.  Having 
dissected  another  six  hours  after^be  perceived  the 
follicles,  or  the  membrane  covering  the  eggs  con- 
tained in  the  ovary,  to  become  reddish.  In  a  rabbit 
dissected  after  twenty-four  hours,  he  perceived  in 
one  of  the  ovaries  three  follicles  and  in  the  other 
.  five,-that  were  changed,  having  become,  from  trans- 
parent, dark  and  reddish.  In  one  dissected  after 
three  days,  he  perceived  the  horns  of  the  womb  very 
strictly  to  embrace  the  ovaries ;  and  he  obsei'ved 
three  of  the  follicles  in  one  of  them,  much  longer 
and  harder  than  before ;  pursuing  his  inquisition,  he 
also  found  two  of  the  eggs  actually  separated  into 
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the  horns  of  the  womb,  and  each  about  the  size  of  a 
grain  of  mastard-seed ;  these  little  eggs  were  each 
of  them  enclosed  in  a  double  membrane,  the  inner 
parts  being  filled  with  a  very  limpid  liquor.     After 
tour  days,  he  found  in  one  of  the  ovaries  four,  and, 
in  the  other,  five  follicles,    emptied  of  their  eggs ; 
and,  in  the  horns  correspondent  to  these,  he  found 
an  eq^ual  number  of  eggs  thus  separated :  these  eggs 
were  now  grown  larger  than  before,  and  somewhat 
of  the  size  of  sparrow  shot.    In  five  days,  the  eggs 
were  grown  to  the  size  of  duck-shot,  and  could  be 
blown  from  the  part  of  the  womb  where  they  wcFe 
by  the  breath.    In  seven  days,  these  eggs  were  found 
of  the  size  of  a  pistol  bullet,  each  covered  with  its 
double  membrane,  and  these  much  more  distinct  than 
before.    In  nine  days,  having  examined  the  liquor 
contained  in  one  of  these  eggs,  he  found  it  from  a 
limpid  color  less  fluid,  to  have  got  a  light  cloud 
floating  upon  it.    In  ten  days,  this  cloud  began  to 
thicken,  and  to  form  an  oblong  body,  of  the  figure 
of  a  little  worm ;  and,  in  twelve  days,  the  figure  of 
the  embryo  was  distinctly  to  be  perceived,  and  even 
its  parts  came  into  view.    In  the  region  of  the  breast 
he  perceived  two  bloody  specks;  and  two  more  that 
appeared  whitish.    Fourteen  days  after  impregnation 
the  head  of  the  embryo  was  become  large  and  trans- 
parent, the  eyes  prominent,  the  mouth  open,  and  the 
rudiments  of  the  ears  beginning  to  appear ;  the  back- 
bone, of  a  whitish  color,  was  bent  towards  the  breast; 
the  two  bloody  specks  being  now  considerably  in- 
creased^ appeared  to  be  nothing  less  than  the  outlines 
of  the  two  ventricles  of  the  heart ;  and  the  two  whit- 
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ish  speeks  on  each  gide,  now  appeared  to  be  the  rudi- 
raents  of  the  langs ;  towards  the  region  of  the  belly 
the  liTer  began  to  be  seen,  of  a  reddish  color,  and  a 
little  intricate  mass,  like  raveled  thread,  discerned, 
which  soon  appeared  to  be  the  stomach  and  the  in- 
testines ;  the  legs  soon  after  began  to  be  seen,  and  to 
assume  their  natural  positions. 

Havii^  thus  seen  the  stages  of  generation  in  the 
meaner  animals,  let  us  take  a  view  of  its  progress  in 
man ;  and  trace  the  feeble  beginnings  of  our  own 
existence.  And  first,  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
state  ^  the  infant  in  the  womb,  immediately  after 
eoneeption ;  but  we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  that 
it  proceeds,  as  in  most  other  animals,  from  the  egg. 
Anatomists  inform  us,  that  four  days  after  concep- 
tion, there  is  found  in  the  womb  an  oval  substance, 
aboutthesi^eof  a  small  pea,  but  longer  one  way  than 
the  other;  this  little  body  is  formed  by  an  extremely 
fine  membrane,  inclosing  a  liquor  a  good«deal  resem- 
bling the  white  of  an  egg :  in  this  may,  even  then, 
be  perceived  several  small  fibres,  united  together, 
which  form  the  first  rudiments  of  the  embryo.  Be- 
ttdes  these,  are  seen  another  set  of  fibres,  which  soon 
after  become  the  placenta,  or  that  body  by  which  the 
animal  is  supplied  with  nourishment. 

Seven  days  after  conception,  we  can  readily  dis- 
tinguish by  the  eye  the  first  lineaments  of  the  child 
in  the  womb.  However,  they  are  as  yet  without 
form ;  showing  at  the  end  of  seven  days  pretty  much 
such  an  appearance  as  that  of  the  chicken  after  four 
and  twenty  hours,  being  a  small  jelly-like  mass,  yet 
exhibiting  the  rudiments  of  the  head;  the  trunk  is 
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barely  visible:  there  likewise  is  to  be  disoemed  a 
small  assemblage  of  fibres  issaing  from  the  body  of 
the  infant,  which  afterwards  become  the  blood  tcs- 
sels  that  convey  nourishment  from  the  placenta  to 
the  child  while  inclosed  in  the  womb. 

Fifteen  days  after  conception,  the  head  becomes 
distinctly  visible,  and  even  the  most  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  visage  begin  to  appear.  The  nose  is  a 
little  elevated:  there  are  two  black  specks  in  the 
place  of  eyes ;  and  two  little  holes  where  the  ears 
are  afterwards  seen.  The  body  of  the  embryo  also 
is  ^own  larger ;  and  both  above  and  below  are  seen 
two  little  protuberances,  which  mark  the  places  from 
whence  the  arms  and  thighs  are  te  proceed.  The 
length  of  the  whole  body  at  this  time  is  less  than 
half  an  inch. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  body  has  received 
very  little  increase ;  but  the  legs  and  feet,  with  the 
hands  and  arms,  are  become  apparent.  The  growth 
of  the  arms  is  more  speedy  than  that  of  the  legs ;  and 
the  fingers  are  sooner  separated  than  the  toes.  About 
this  time  the  internal  parts  are  found,  upon  dissection, 
to  become  distinguishable.  The  places  of  the  bones 
are  marked  by  small  thread-like  substances,  that  are 
yet  more  fluid  even  than  a  jelly.  Among  them,  the 
ribs  are  distinguishable,  like  threads  also,  disposed 
on  each  side  of  the  spine ;  and  even  the  fingers  and 
toes  scarcely  exceed  hairs  in  thickness. 

In  a  mouth,  the  embryo  is  an  inch  long ;  the  body 
is  bent  forward,  a  situation  which  it  almost  always 
assumes  in  the  womb,  either  because  a  posture  of  this 
kind  is  the  most  easy,  or  because  it  takes  up  the  least 
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room.  The  human  figure  is  now  no  longer  doubtful : 
every  part  of  the  face  is  diatinguishable ;  the  body  is 
sketched  out ;  the  bowels  are  to  be  distinguished  as 
threads;  the  bones  are  still  quite  soft,  but  in  some 
places  beginning  to  assume  a  greater  rigidity ;  the 
blood  yessels  that  go  to  the  placenta,  which,  as  was 
said,  contributes  to  the  child's  nourishment  are 
plainly  seen  issuing  from  the  navel  (being  therefore 
eaUed  the  umbUicalvesseU),  and  going  to  spread  them- 
selves upon  the  placenta.  According  to  Hippocrates, 
the  male  embryo  develops  sooner  than  the  female : 
he  adds,  that  at  the  end  of  thirty  days,  the  parts  of 
the  body  of  the  male  are  distinguishable ;  while  those 
of  the  female  are  not  equally  so  till  ten  days  after: 

In  six  weeks  the  embryo  is  grown  two  inches  long; 
the  human  figure,  begins  to  grow  every  day  more 
perfect ;  the  head  being  still  much  larger,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  body ;  and  the  m5tion  of  the 
heart  is  perceived  almost  by  the  eye.  it  has  been 
seen  to  beat  in  an  embryo  of  fifty  days  old,^a  long 
time  after  it  had  been  taken  out  of  the  womb. 

In  two  months,  the  embryo  is  more  than  two  inches 
in  length.  The  ossification  is  perceivable  in  the  arms 
and  thighs,  and  in  the  point  of  the  chin,  the  under 
jaw  being  greatly  advanced  before  the  upper.  These 
parts,  however,  may  as  yet  be  ^considered  as  bony 
points,  rather  than  as  bones.  The  umbilical  vessels, 
which  before  went  side  by  side,  are  now  begun  to  be 
twisted,  like  a  rope,  one  over  the  other,  and  go  to 
join  with  the  placenta,  which,  as  yet,  is  but  smalls 

In  three  months,  the  embryo  is  above  three  inches 
long,  and  weighs  about  three  ounces.    Hippocrates 
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observes,  that  not  till  then  the  mother  perceives  the 
child's  motion  :  and  he  adds,  that  in  female  children, 
the  motion  is  not  observable  till  the  end  of  four 
months.  However,  this  is  no  general  rule,  as  there 
are  women  who  assert,  that  they  perceived  them- 
selves to  be  qaick  with  child,  as  their  expression  is, 
at  the  end  of  two  months ;  so  that  this  quickness 
seems  rather  to  arise  from  the  proportion  between 
the  child's  strength  and  the  mother's  sensibility,  than 
from  any  determinate  period  of  time.  At  all  times, 
however,  the  child  is  equally  alive ;  and  consequently, 
those  juries  of  matrons  that  are  to  determine  upon 
the  pregnancy  of  criminals  should  not  inquire  whether 
the  woman  be  quick,  but  whether  she  be  with  child  ;* 
if  the  latter  be  perceivable,  the  former  follows  of 
course. 

Four  months  and  a  half  after  conception,  the  em- 
bryo  is  from  six  to  seven  inches  long.  All  the  parts 
are  so  au^ented  that  even  their  proportions  are 
now  dfstinguishable.  The  very  nails  begin  to  appear 
upon  the  fingers  and  toes :  and  the  stomach  and  in* 
testines  already  begin  to  perform  their  functions  of 
receiving  and  digesting.  In  the  stomach  is  found  a 
liquor  similar  to  that  in  which  the  embryo  floats :  in 
one  part  of  the  intestines,  a  milky  substance ;  and, 
in  the  other,  an  ezcrementitious.  There  is  found, 
also,  a  small  quantity  of  bile  in  the  gall  bladder ;  and 
some  urine  in  its  own  proper  receptacle.  By  this 
time,  also,  the  posture  of  the  embryo  seems  to  be  de- 
termined. The  head  is  bent  forward,  so  that  the 
chin  seems  to  rest  upon  its  breast ;  the  knees  are 
raised  up  towards  the  head,  and  the  legs  bent  back^ 
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Vardsy  somewhat  reeembling  the  postare  of  those 
who  sit  on  their  haunches.  Sometimes  the  knees 
are  raised  so  high  aa  to  touch  the  cheeks,  and  the 
feet  are  crossed  over  each  other ;  the  arms  are  hiid 
u{>on  the  breast,  while  one  of  the  hands,  and  often 
both,  touch  the  visage;  sometimes  the  hands  are 
shut,  and  sometimes  also  the  arms  are  found  hanging 
down  by  the  body.  These  are  the  most  usual  pos- 
tures which  the  embryo  assumes;  but  these  it  is. fre- 
quently known  to  change ;  and  it  is  owing  to  these 
alterations  that  the  mother  so  frequently  feels  those 
twitches,  which  are  usually  attended  with  pain. 

The  embryo,  thus  mtuated,  is  furnished  by  nature 
with  all  things  proper  for  its  snpport;  and,  as  it  in- 
creases in  size,  its  nourishment  also  is  found  to  in- 
crease with  it.  As  soon  as  it  first  begins  to  grow  in 
the  womb,  that  receptacle,  from  being  rerj  snuUI, 
grows  larger;  and,  what  is  more  surprising,  thicker 
every  day.  The  sides  of  a  bladder,  as  we^know,  the 
more  they  are  distended  the  more  they  become  thin. 
But  here  the  larger  the  womb  grows,  the  more  it 
appears  to  thicken.  Within  this  the  embryo  is  stiU 
further  involved,  in  two  membranes  called  the  chorion 
and  amnios;  and  floats  in  a  thin  transparent  fluid« 
upon  which  it  seems,  in  some  measure,  to  subsist. 
However,  the  great  storehouse,  from  whence  its'cbief 
nourishment  is  supplied,  is  called  t&e  placenta ;  a  red 
substance,  somewhat  resembling  a  sponge,  that  ad- 
heres to  the  inside  of  the  womb,  and  communicates, 
by  the  umbilical  vessels,  with  the  embryo.  These 
umbilical  vessels,  which  consist  of  a  vein  and  two 
arteries,  issue  from  the  navel  of  the  child,  and  are 
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branobed  out  upon  the  placenta;  where  they,  iu  fiact, 
seem  to  form  its  substance ;  and,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  to  suck  up  their  nourishment  from  the  womb,  and 
the  fluids  contained  therein.  The  blood  thus  re- 
ceived from  the  womb,  by  the  placenta,  and  commu- 
nicated by  the  umbilical  vein  to  the  body  of  the  em- 
bryo, is  conveyed  to  the  heart;  where^  without  ever 
passing  into  the  lungs,  as  in  the  bom  infisint,  it  takes 
a  shorter  course ;  for  entering  the  right  auricle  of 
the  heart,  instead  of  passing  up  into  the  pulmonary 
artery,  it  seems  to  break  this  partition,  and  go  di- 
rectly through  the  body  of  the  heart,  by  an  opeuing 
called  the  foramen  ovale,  and  from  thence  to  the  aorto, 
or  great  artery ;  by  which  it  is  driven  into  all  parts 
of  the  body.  Thus  we  see  the  placenta,  in  some 
measure,  supplying  the  place  of  lungs :  for  as  the 
little  animal  can  receive  no  air  by  inspiration,  the 
lungs  are  therefore  useless.  But  we  see  the  placenta 
converting*  the  fluid  of  the  womb  into  blood,  and 
sending  it^  by  the  umbilical  vein,  to  the  heart ;  from 
whence  it  is  dispatched  by  a  quicker  and  shorter  cir^ 
culation  through  the  whole  frame, 

In  consequence  of  this  pre-established  order,  the 
animals  that  are  endowed  with  the  most  perfect 
methods  of  generation,  and  bring  forth  but  one  at  a 
time,*" seldom  be^n  to  procreate  until  they  have 
almost  acquired  their  full  growth.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  which  bring  forth  many,  engender  before, 
they  have  arrived  at  half  their  natural  size.  The 
horse  and  the  bull  come  almost  to  perfection  before 
they  begin  to  generate;  the  hog  and  the  rabbit 
scarcely  leave  the  teat  before  they  become  parents^ 
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themselves.  In  whatever  lights  therefore,  we  con-, 
aider  this  sabject,  we  shall  find  that  all  creatures  ap- 
proach niost  to  perfection  whose  generation  most 
nearly  resembles  that  of  man.  The  reptile  produced 
from  cutting  is  but  one  degree  above  the  vegetable. 
Tbto  animal  produced  from  one  egg  is  a  step  higher 
in  the  scale  of  existence ;  tiiat  class  of  animals  which 
are  brought  forth  alive,  are  stUl  more  exalted.  Of 
these,  such  as  bring  forth  one  at  a  time  are  the  most 
complete ;  and  the  foremost  of  these  stands  Man,  the 
great  master  of  aUy  who  seems  to  have  united  the  per- 
fections of  all  the  rest  in  his  formation. 

Nevertheless,  though  this  be  the  description  of 
i^&ncy  among  mankind  in  general,  there  are  coun- 
tries and  races  among  whom  infancy  does  not  seem, 
marked  with  such  utter  imbecility,  but  where  the 
children^  not  long  after  they  are  bom,  appear  pos- 
sessed of  a  greater  share  of  self-support.  The  child- 
ren, of  negroes  have  a  surprising  degree  of  this  pre- 
mature industry;  they  are  able  to  walk  at  two 
months;  or  at  least,  to  move  from  one  place  to 
another:  they  also  hang  to  the  mother's  back  with- 
out asristance,  and  seize  the  breast  over  her  shoulder; 
continuing  in.  this  posture.till  she  thinks  proper  to 
lay  them  down.  This  is  very  different  in  the  child- 
ren of  our  countries,  that  seldom  are  able  to .  walk 
under  a  twelvemonth.'' 

As  related  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdonv 
as  above  quoted,  we  see  most  evident  design  in  the 
embryo  state  of  all  matter  which  vegetates  or  ani-'. 
mates  itsdf  into  bdng.  Is  this  chance  work,  or  is  it 
the  design  of  the  first  Oreat  Cause  ?    If  it  was  cbanoe. 
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what  dependence  could  we  pat  upon  the  fruetUiaktioa 
of  the  females  in  either  of  the  kingdoms,  as  to  pro- 
ducing anything  analagous  to  themselves?  There* 
fore,  we  must  see  that  each  particle  of  matter,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Tegetable  kingdom,  through 
the  animal,  was  then  electrified  with  a  spirit  of  re- 
production in  resemblance  to  itself,  through  Gkxl's 
Omniscience,  for  the  wise  and  noble  ends,  which  so 
favorably  manifests  themselves  to  our  understandings* 
Wherever  we  sound  the  Ocean  or  the  Earth  for 
knowledge  on  the  distinct  production  of  these  king- 
doms in  resemblance  to  itself,  we  find  nothing  to  re- 
fute this  principle.  Hence,  naturajly  arises  the  pri- 
ority of  all  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  the  creation^ 
and  that  portion  of  the  animal,  up  to  man,  beginninf^ 
widi  the  inaninuUe  beingB^  and  passing  through  tim 
kingdom,  in  the  aensative  plant  to  the  anmal  kingdom, 
in  the  polypus,  (which  seems  to  indicate  the  close  of 
the  former,  and  the  dawn  of  the  latter.)  From  this 
we  trace  step  by  step,  and  class  by  class,  the  work- 
BQianship  of  the  Great  Archetype,  till  Ae  is  about  to 
close  his  whole  great  design  in  the  creation  of  ^  the 
man  and  female/  All  else  is  created  before  them,  and 
is  inferior  and  subordinate  to  them,  and  made  for 
them,  which  is  fully  and  conclusively  indicated  by 
verse  28th  of  the  first  chapter  of  Gfenesis.  Words,  in 
this  age  of  reason  and  common  sense,  mean  Bom««- 
thing  or  nothing;  and  as  words  in  this  chapter 
mean  something,  we  must  be  governed  by  them  or 
reject  them  altogether.  Thereiore,  it  we  accept  of  this 
chapter  as  the  order  of  creation,  at  whatever  date 
back  it  may  be,  and  which  would  be  a  most  reason- 
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able  acceptance  of  light  and  knowledge  as  revealed 
to  OS,  we  must  accept  of  all  the  conditions  and  con**' 
sequences  which  it  naturally  entails  on  us,  as  God's 
vicegerents  on  earth.  Hence  the  Institution  of  Slavery 
as  a  Divine  Institution  arises  from  this  order  of  crea- 
tion, which  is  shown  us  particularly  in  verse  28th  of 
this  chapter,  and  in  part  with  reference  to  the  veget- 
able, aiyi  the  lower  order  of  the  animal  kingdom,  we 
yield  to  this  Divine  Organic  Law,  then  why  not  en- 
tirely? God  never  intended  we  should  work  by 
halves,  or  he  would  have  made  us  in  halves,  fitted  to 
onv  calling! 

The  formations  above  quoted  with  reference  to  life, 
whether  inanimate  or  animate,  or  animate  and  inan- 
imate^  in  all  of  their  stages  of  progression,  are  before 
us  for  consideration ;  and  it  seems  easy  to  trace  the. 
a/bjeds  God  had  in  view  in  all  of  his  creation.  (3od 
is  Omniscient,  Omnipotent,  Omnipresent,  Omnibenef-' 
icent  He  showed  design  in  creating  the  earth  and' 
such  seeds  as  would  grow  therein,  before  he  passed 
on  with  his  creation ;  for  in  his  inanimate  creation 
he  made  food  for  his  animate  creation ;  he  knew  that 
they  must  eat,  and  that  the  former  could  live  o^' 
drawing  nourishment  from  the  earth  and  the  atmos-  ^ 
phere.  He  gave  tiie  vegetable  kingdom  color,  each 
plant,  each  tree,  and  each  vine,  with  the  latent  pow- 
ers of  reproduction  in  semblance  to  itself;  and  Who 
disputes  these  facts?  All  the  fruits  received  their  or-l 
ganic  forms  and  colors,  into  classes,  as  we  see  them* 
before  us  in  a  state  of  nature,  without  being  hybrid- 
dized.  The  fructifying  element  in  th6  vegetable 
kingdom  most  generally  obeys  the  otganie  law^  as  to^ 
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prodacing  its  kind ;  thoagh  we  see  different  classes 
of  grain  and  fruit-bearing  trees  in  jaxtaposition  with 
each  other,  it  is  seldom  that  we  see  natural  departures 
from  that  law,  except  in  cases  where  insects  carry  on 
their  wings,  or  legs,  or  feet,  that  element  before  allu- 
ded to,  and  impart  it  to  female  blossoms. 

If  then  it  is  so  difficult  for  inanimate  nature,  in  tb^ 
Tegetable  kingdom,  to  change  her  course  in  any  re- 
spect, do  we  trespass  on  organic  law  by  rising  in  th^ 
scale  of  creation  and  saying,  that,  to  carry  out  God's 
design  in  animate  matter,  it  should  be  just  as  difficult 
for  this  change,  though  they  come  in  collision  with 
Qach  other?  In  the  event  of  change,  either  in  the 
inanimate  or  animate  kingdom,  we  see  hybridity  is 
the  consequence,  which  would  want  some  material 
property  in  possession  of  the  original  stock.  With 
nrference  to  hybrids  in  the  Caucasian  and  African, 
hybridity  produces  the  following  effi^ts,  as  described 
by  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott,  which  are  these : 

*^  1.  That  mulattoes  are  the  shortest  lived  of  any 

class  of  those  existences  resembling  the  human  race; 

^<  2.  That  mulattoes  are  intermediate  in  intelligence 

between  the  blacks  and  the  whites.  ^ 

**  8.  That  they  are  less  capable  of  undergoing  fa- 
tigue and  hardship  than  either  the  blacks  or  the 
whites. 

'  ^^  4.  That  the  mulatto  women  are  peculiarly  delicate,^ 
and  subject  to  a  variety  of  chronic  diseases.  That 
they  are  bad  breeders,  bad  nurses,  liable  to  abortions, 
and  that  their  children  generally  die  young. 

"  5.  That  when  mulattoes  intermarry,  they  are  less 
prolific  than  when  crossed  on  the  parent  stocks. 
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^  6.  That  when  a  negro  man  married  a  white  w6- 
man,  the  ofispring  partook  more  largely  of  the  negro 
type  than  when  the  reverse  connection  had  effect 

^<  7*  That  malattoes,  like  negroes,  although  unaecli^ 
niated,  enjoy  extraordinary  exemption  from  yellow 
fever,  when  brought  to  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile, 
jor  New  Orleans." 

It  is  believed  that  the  series  of  facts  herein  embo^ 
died  will  establish  the  following  degrees  of  hybridily, 
namely : 

Ist  That  in  which  hybrids  never  re-produce ;  in 
other  words,  when  the  mixed  progeny  be^ns  aiid 
<snds  with  the  first  cross, 

2d.  That,  in  which  the  hybrids  are  incapable  of  ve- 
producing  inter  se,  but  multiply  by  union  with  the 
parent  stock. 

«  3d.  That,  in  which  animals  of  unquestionably  d» 
jtinct  species  produce  a  progeny  which  is  proli&D 
inter  ae. 

4th.  That  which  takes  place  between  doselj  pleox^ 
imate  species, — among  mankind  for  ^acampU^  aad 
^mong  those  domestic  animals  most  essential  to  h«- 
man  wants  and  happiness;  here  the  prolificacy  is 
unlimited." 

;  If  the  mulattoes  are  intermediate  in  intelligeiMi, 
between  the  blacks  and  whites,  as  stttted  above,  could 
^  blacks  be  the  direct  descdndaubs  of  the  whitesi? 
would  they  not  be  furihar  removed  from  the  white 
pian  ?  It  is  an  admitted  tact  by  the  most  of  iHaah 
^ind,  except  the  Abolitionists,  that  mixtures  of  the 
4iff9rent  classes  of  bipeds*  deteriorate  the  organic 
fitock,  and  manifestations  of  this  we  see  among  aU 

*  The  term  bipeds  throuf  hoat  thie  work  we  limit  from  tlie  lowest  of  tke 
moDkey  tribe  to  the  ecMleiMet  of  oolor,  inclncling  man. 
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the  bipeds  of  whatever  color,  whether  MoogoUan, 
Indian ,  Malay,  African,  or  Caucasian.  Conseqaen tly, 
admitting  the  unity  of  the  races,  in  having  deacended 
from  the  single  term  ^  homo,' we  make  God's  crea- 
tion in  bipeds  deteriorate  from  the  original  stock; 
therefore  God,  in  his  workmanship,  durmg  his  six 
days'  labors,  would  have  worked  in  vatn,  and  without 
effect;  for  the  rising  generations,  from  the  primordial 
stock,  would  have  deteriorated,  and  would  have  boea 
incapable  of  producing  such  pure  stocks  as  the  differ- 
ent races  of  bipeds  now  present  to  our  consideration. 
Climate  will  imbrown  the  skin  in  both  sexes  of  the 
Caucasian  race  by  living  many  years  in  the  tropica^ 
yet  let  their  children  be  bom  in  high  altitudes  within 
the  tropics,  and  grow  up  there,  and  they  will  be  a« 
fair  as  those  Caucasians  grown  up  in  latitude  80,  40, 
or  50,  North  or  South  of  the  equator.  This  has  been 
the  case  in  America  since  its  discovery ;  naked  facts 
in  history  and  expeditions  tell  us  that  such  is  the  case 
in  Africa  and  Asia,  near  the  high  table  and  mountain 
lands,  where  there  are  a  few  Caucasians,  who  live  by 
themselves ;  and  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  religious 
notions,  they  abstain  from  mixing  their  stock, 
with  the  surrounding  tribes  or  nations  who  are  colored. 
As  above  stated  in  our  quotation  from  Gk)ld8mith's 
Aninutted  Nature,  we  discover  the  rapid  development 
in  Africa  and  elsewhere,  surpassing  the  whites,  by 
eight  or  ten  months  in  being  able  to  walk;  this  ot 
itself  is  a  proof  of  their  inferiority  to  the  whites,  and 
that,  with  regard  to  early  locomotion  in  infancy,  they 
.moi*e  resemble  the  lower  classes  of  animals  than  they 
do  the  whites,  in  this  particular.    For  these  classei 
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walk  almost  as  soon  as  they  come  into  existence ;  the 
negro  class  in  two  months  afterwards,  quite  fre> 
quenti J,  and  thus  by  degrees  with  the  Malay,  Indian, 
luid  Mongolian,  to  the  Caucasian,  who  walk  usually 
at  ten  or  twelve  months  old.  This  indicates  the  grad«- 
ual  inferiority  of  the  colored  races,  to  the  white  man ; 
for  the  latter  is  the  most  delicate  in  infancy,  and  re* 
quires  a  longer  time  to  come  to  maturity.  This  is 
another  evidence  of  the  grades  in  animated  nature, 
concerning  6ip«£b,  and  proves  conclusively  the  prior^ 
ity  of  the  creation  of  the  existences  of  eolorSf  to  the 
white  man,  from  all  the  facts  above  quoted  and  ex- 
pressed. Therefore,  at  the  dose  of  the  creation,  Gknl, 
in  pronouncing  his  benediction  and  commands  upon 
what  he  had  done,  says.  Met  them,'  that  is  the  man 
and  the  female,  ^have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the 
sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle, 
and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every -creeping  thing 
that  creepeth  upon  the  earth,'  as  seen  in  verse  26th 
of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  It  is  plain  in  this 
verse  that  God  conferred  on  the  man  and  the  female 
perfect  dominion,  authority  and  control,  over  what- 
ever was  then  created.  Hence,  the  exercise  of  this 
dominion  was  in  obedience  to  Divine  Law;  and  in 
one  thing  no  more  than nt  is  in  another;  but  ip  aU 
matters  created,  alike! 

The  writings  of  the  gentlemen  Aeretofore  quoted^ 
rank  as  those  of  distinguished  Anatomists,  Physiolo- 
gists, and  Ethnologists,  etc.,  of  the  present  age  of 
reason  and  common  sense, in  the  19th century;  hence 
they  are  entitled  to  respect  and  consideration. 
^.    From  having  perused  the  preceding  quotations 
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iboTonghfy^  the  reader  will  be  able  to  see  more  ele^lj 
the  dffifereuce  between  the  two, — ^tbe  white  man  aad 
.the  exiatences  of  colon^through  the  means  of  oom* 
parative  anatomy,  as  he  would  be  able,  did  he  stndy 
stature's  laws,  to  see  in  the  same  degree,  thedifferenee 
between  wheat  and  barley  through  the  oceans  of  com- 
parative botany,  as  it  might  be  easily  presented  to 
his  consideration.     Now  to  the  reader's  common 
jienae  judgment,  we  would  appeal, — ^if  he  should  plant 
com,  cotton,  rye  or  wheat,  what  would  he  naturally 
expect  to  gather?  his  reason  anewera;  and  upon  th^ 
same  principle  of  neaaoning  and  of  production,  what 
would  be  the  consequence  of  a  union  with  a  white 
male  and  female,  and  of  a  union  with  a  Uack  male 
and  female  ?    We  should  be  sure  to  say  that  each 
would  produce  his  kind  as  in  the  former  case.    Hence, 
there  can  be  no  unity  of  the  races,  but  each  descend-^ 
ed  from  his  own  common  parentage,  as  the  whale  or 
the  pismire,  and  inhabited,  at  first,  such  climates  as 
we  see  now  adapted  to  his  peculiar  constitution.  This 
IS     common  sense  view  based  on  more  probabilities 
in  its  favor,  than  on  those  against  it;  and  in  this,  the 
philosophy  of  reason  teaches  us  the  conception  of 
correct  notions,  with  reference  to  production,  and  the 
location  thereof,    ^or  it  would  be  useless  on  the  part 
of  reason  and  common  sense  to  suppose  that  inani^ 
mate  and  animate  bodies  and  beings  were  created  all 
in  one  location ;  for  some  are  made  to  exist  solely  in 
the  torrid  zone ;  others  in  the  temperate;  while  others 
were  made  solely  for  the  frigid.    To  suppose  that  all 
these  bodies  and  beings,  with  their  present  aspects 
and  physical  conditions,  could  have  been  created 
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altogethdr  in  one  locality^  would  be  an  attack  on  thet 
wisdom  of  our  first  Parent,  as  they  could  not  exist 
together;  for,  by  their  natures,  they  would  have 
warred  on  each  other  so  fearfully,  that  man's  inter-^ 
vention  could  scarcely  have  preserved  stocks  or  roots' 
( »f  them  for  new  production.  They  would  have  lived . 
then  as  now,  in  antajponism  with  each  other,  aside 
from  die  inadaptation  of  climate  to  some ;  for  where 
some  animals  and  seeds  grow,  otheis  will  not  ThiS; 
will  indicate  how  things  were  created ! 

Di4  the  pecidiar  colw  of  the  white  man  and  wo- 
man come  by  chance t  and  are  we  descendants  of  the: 
black  race  by  a  frtak  of  nature?    We  have  seen  the' 
Albinos,  both  male  and  female,  and  have  notio^ 
with  a  scrutinizing  eye,  their  peculiar  fonnationa 
The  former  question  is  answered  in  our  own  com* 
ments  on  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  as  in  the  case* 
of  the  portrait*painter.    To  turn  to  the  latter  con- 
nderation,  as  based  upon  natural  philosophy,  produo-. 
tion,  and  physiology,  we  discover  that  Gh)d,  in  his: 
order  of  creation,  was  most  specific  in  his  commands: 
with  reference  to  each  class,  whether  inaninaate  or; 
animate^  to  produce  after  his  kind ;  as  in  the  grass,! 
herb,  fi*uit-tree,  and  in  the  multitude  of  watef  atii-. 
mals.    This  point  is  not  qiusdovud^  as  wheat  cannot 
produce  oats,  nor  grass  com,  nor  cabbage  a  pumpkin,; 
any  more  or  U68  can  Uu  cow  produce  the  dephAntj  the 
lioness  the  goat,  by  process ;  or  rising  in  the  scale  of 
bdng^  can  the  ntgress  the  whiie  man;  the  Indian  the 
negro ;  the  Ohina*woman  the  mgro;  the  trAi^e-womnn 
the  negro — or  iTufion— *or  Chinanuan;   for  eaph  as. 
above,  is  ordered  by  Gk>d^  to  produce  his  kind.  If  wq 
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sprang  from  the  Albinos^  male  and  female,  and  they 
from  the  negro  and  negress,  and  this  should  hare 
been  the  law  of  production  in  Africa,  (for  this  law  is 
not  whimsical  and  freakish,)  the  Albino  race  with  all 
their  phrenological  and  physiological /eotores  and  char- 
aderisticsj  would  now  be  the  prevailing  race  in  Africa, 
and  marked  in  the  high  Altitudes  of  Africa  with  the 
same  features,' eyes,  brains,  hair,  skin,  teeth,  and  de- 
sire for  research  in  the  arts  and  sciences  >  as  we  are. 
What  naturalist  or  historian  can  tell  us  that  this  is 
the  case?  We  know  that  there  are  freaks  in  nature 
in  Africa  and  An^erica  when  the  negro  and  negreea 
have  produced  white  oflbprings,  called  Albinos ;  but 
this  does  not  follow  as  a  law  of  production,  any  more 
than  smut  from  wheat  follows  as  a  law  of  produc- 
tion ;— and  hence  we  must  look  for  it  as  a  natural 
consequence.  Their  eyes  are  reddish  white,  round, 
and  near-sighted,  and  weak ;  their  noses  are  flattish 
and  negro-shaped ;  their  lips  are  thick  and  resemble 
tiie  negro's;  their  heads,  from  every  point  of  view 
in  which  we  have  seen,  and  examined  them,  for  we 
have  seen  several  directly  from  Africa,  resemble  the 
negro;  their  hair  resemble  that  of  the  negro  in  point 
of  being  curley,  and  standing  up  erect ;  though  it  is 
rather  of  a  yellow  whitish  color.  There  is  no  dis- 
tinct tribe  of  the  Albinos  as  of  the  Negro,  the  Indian, 
the  Malay,  the  Mongolian,  and  the  Caucasian. 

The  Caucasians,  in  contradistinction  to  exigences  of 
colore,  and  owing  to  their  peculiar  formations  with 
reference  to  heads,  eyes,  noses,  ears,  lips,  skins,  and 
blood,  mast  have  been  a  distinct  part  of  God's  Crea- 
tion, as  they  are  recorded  to  have  been  in  the  first 
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chapter  of  Genesis,  verse  26tb,  and  27th ;  otherwise, 
if  we  came  as  the  AlbinOj — it  would  have  been  by 
chance ;  for  it  is  a  freak  of  nature  that  gives  him 
birth ; — '*  God  created  nothing  in  vain  f  if  our  ori^n 
came  by  chance  as  the  Albino,  Gk)d  would  have  per- 
formed his  workmanship  in  vain;  it  would  have  been 
chance  work;  there  would  have  been  no  design  in 
creation;  it  would  wholly  have  been  chance,  and  per- 
adveuture  with  God,  which  would  take  from  him 
all  his  pre-knowledgCf  and  his  omniscience!  Who  is 
willing  to  admit  that  we  came  by  peradventure,  from 
a  freak  of  nature,  as  the  Albino,  or  that  we  have 
originated  from  the  Albino?  which  would  rob  God 
of  a  portion,  yes,  the  most  important  portion  of 
Creation ;  for  does  color  come  by  chance?  and  would 
the  workmanship  of  the  Almighty  have  been  Jinished 
and  complete  in .  six  days  ?  if  he  had  not  stamped  our 
color^  and  the  colors  of  the  subordinate  and  inferior  ex- 
istenceSj  when  we  were  created. — ^any  more  or  any  less, 
than  would  he  finished  and  complete  th^  figure  repre- 
senting a  man  or  woman,  without  the  Designer's 
adding  the  color  intended^  to  distinguish  it  from 
others! 

If  the  critic,  the  philosopher,  or  the  stupid  Donkey, 
should  admit  for  a  moment  that  climate,  or  the  influ- 
ence of  the  seasons,  could  work  radical  changes,  let 
him  travel  one  moment  with  us  through  a  description 
of  the  skin,  as  quoted  from  Hooper's  Medical  Dic- 
tionary. ^'The  skin,  though  apparently  a  simple 
membrane,  is  in  reality  laminated,  consisting  of  sev- 
eral subdivisions ;  the  outermost  lamina  is  termed  with 
us  scurf  skin,  or  cuticle;  the  second  has  no  English 
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nutue,  ie  known  only  to  anatomists,  and  is  called  reU 
mucosum.  Aftor  tliese  two  are  removed,  we  come  to, 
as  is  commonly  thought,  the  surface  of  the  skin  itself* 
When  a  blister  has  been  applied  to  the  skin  of  a  ne- 
gro, if  it  has  not  been  very  stimulating,  in  twelve 
hours  after,  a  thin,  transparent,  grayish  membrane  ia 
raised,  under  which  we  find  a  fluid.  This  membrane 
is  the  cuticle  or  scurf-skin.  When  this,  with  the/uu2, 
is  removed,  the  surface  under  them  appears  black; 
but  if  the  blister  had  been  very  stimulating,  another 
membrane,  in  which  this  Hack  color  resides^  would  alao 
have  been  raised  with  the  cuticle.  This  is  the  rete 
mucomniy  which  ia  itself  double,  consisting  of  another 
gray  transparent  membrane,  and  of  a  Hack  weby  very 
much  resembling  the  nigrum  pig-mentum  of  the  eye. 
When  this  membrane  is  removed,  the  surface  of  the 
true  skin  comes  in  view,  and  is  white,  like  that  of  an 
European.  The  rde  mucosum  gives  the  color  to  the 
skin,  and  is  black  in  the  African.^'  Hence  in  the  Gau^ 
casian  it  is  whitish;inthe  Indian,  it  is  copper-colored; 
in  the  Mongolian,  it  is  olive-colored ;  and  in  the  iPol- 
yne»an,  it  is  a  dark  brown  color.  Thus  we  see  the 
primordial  causes  which  distinguish  the  white  man 
trom  the  siAofdinate  and  inferior  existences.  Are  these 
fixed  colors  that  characterize  the  inferior  raceSj  and 
make  man  feel  his  superiority  over  these  subordinaie 
and  inferior  existences  of  colors,  the  work  of  chance,  the 
freak  of  naJhirey  when  we  consider  the  inteUigent  design 
necessary  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  master-work" 
manship  t  Thus  we  might  pursue  the  lines  of  demark- 
ation  between  the  white  race  and  the  existences  of 
colors  ad  infinitum ;  but  we  trust  that  when  the  reader' 
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flball  have  perused  this  distinction,  and  brought  it 
home  to  his  understanding,  with  reference  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  rete  mucamm  on  existences  of  colors, 
and  man,  he  will  be  fully  convinced  that,  if  the  dis- 
tinction be  so  great  in  one  particular,  which  lies  open 
to  our  sight  and  to  our  reason ;  all  their  other  organic 
forms,  latent  to  our  view,  would  bear  the  same  low, 
inferior  analogy  to  the  white  race  that  their  skin 
does,  in  ohaFacteriising  the  distinctions  existing  be- 
tween the  whites  and  existences  of  colors. 

Our  likes  and  dislikes  are  natural ;  we  are  allured 
by  what  is  symmetrical,  and  fair  or  white,  and  why  7 
because  it  does  not  displeaselhe  taste  or  the  judg- 
n^ent,  and  because  the  latter  resembles^  or  is  typ« 
ical  of  purity  and  of  excellence*  This  is  the  log- 
ical reason,  and  is  based  on  natural  principles;  and 
all  nature  goes  to  show  this  truth.  For  who  is  not 
pleased  with  the  lily  of  the  valley  which  is  white,  or 
with  a  white  rose;  or  with  any  effect  of  nature  or 
art  which  is  white?  Even  existences  of  colors, live 
where  they  will,  prefer  white  as  a  dress  suit  to  any 
other  color,  and  why  ?  because  it  is  natural,  and  indi- 
cates virtue,  though  it  covers  vice  and  crime ! 

To  show  how  inconsistent  God  would  have  been  in 
his  creation,  if  eyery thing  had  not  been  completed,  as 
affirmed  to  have  been  in  the  fin^  chapter,  we  instance 
this  case  to  the  reader: 

K  a  portrait-painter  should  enter  your  house  and. 
negotiate  with  you  to  take  your  likeness  and  that  of 
your  wife,  and  after  having  labored  for  six  days^  he 
should  pronounce  his  work  finished  and  complete^  though 
the  coloring^  to  show  whether  you  or  your  wife  wcr^ 
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black  or  white,  was  not  given,  would  you  call  the 
great  design,  tho  wc^rk  which  he  negotiated  to  do, 
finished  and  compUUt  any  more  or  any  less  than  the 
work  of  the  Almighty  would  have  been  finished  and 
complete,  if  the  inferior  races,  that  is,  all  of  color, 
and  our  race  had  received  no  color  to  designate  the 
distinctions  which  are  so  forcibly  impressed  by  the 
colors  t 

Though  the  outlines  are  given,  the  form  is  marked 
out,  yet  the  coloring  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  im- 
age or  the  likeiress ;  you  see  none  could  have  existed 
without  it.  This  logic  is  correct,  there  is  no  way  left 
open  for  an  attack  ex^pt  by  brute  force.  As  well  you 
could  argue  against  two  and  two  making  four,  as 
against  the  position  here  marked  out,  which  is  found 
ed  in  nature, — the  work  of  God !  .  Contradict  it,  and 
then  believe  in  the  word  of  God  ?  Believe  in  the  Bi- 
Me,  and  then  deny  slavery  to  be  a  Divine  Institution? 
Oh,  ye  hypocrites !  when  will  ye  humble  yourselves 
before  God  and  man,  and  learn  wisdom  from  reflec- 
tion and  tracing  the  commands  of  God  in  the  book 
of  nature,  and  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis? 

How  preposterous  and  unholy  it  is  for  the  "  man  " 
created  in  the  '^  Image  and  after  the  Likeness  of 
God,"  to  presume  on  the  plain  command  of  his 
Creator,  in  the  endeavor  to  place  existences  of  color  on 
an  equality  with  himself;  which  God  and  nature  for- 
bid in  the  28th  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis ! 
for  He  says,  in  the  last  clause  of  this  verse,  have  do- 
minion over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the 
earth !  As  well  we  might  argue  that  God,  in  this 
verse,  did  not  command  **  the  man  and  the  female '' 
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to  ^'  be  fruitful,  multiply  aud  replenish  the  eartb,  and 
sabdue  it,"  as  to  say  that  Ht  did  not  give  and  com- 
mand the  man  and  the  female  to  take  dammion ; 
there  would  be  as  much  sense  in  omitting  the  former 
command  as  the  latter.  This  command  proves  infe- 
riority  and  subordination.  Consequently,  ^'Domin- 
ion over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the 
eart)],"  means  the  exercise  of  authority,  and  how 
could  this  authority  be  exercised,  without  subordinate 
existences  of  color  having  been  purposely  created  to 
be  obedient  to  man  ?^  God  understood  his  workman- 
ship, no  one  will  question,  except  an  -Abolitionist, 
and  when  it  was  complete.  lQ.e  knew  when  Moses 
was  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  himself ^  and  the  words 
and  substance  he  saw  fit  to  let  come  down  to  the 
*man!'  We  have  then  the  whole  history  of  the 
creation  before  us  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis; 
for  it  is  no  where  else.  When  then  will  man  learn 
to  read  and  understand,  and  understanding,  learn  to 
obey  the  commands  of  God !  If  all  are  not  obeyed, 
why  obey  any  ?  if  any  are  obeyed,  why  not  obey  all ; 
on  the  same  principle  of  reasoning?  In  tbis  argu- 
ment, we  dispossess  ourselves  of  .passion  and  preju- 
dice, and  have  endeavored,  according  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  words  in  the  first  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis, to  arrive  at  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words  and 
sentences;  for  we  know  that  in  this,  we  must  find 
all  ttiat  were  created.  There  is  no  other  account  of 
creation  and  thus  we  must  believe  thiSy  or  that  we 
came,  with  all  created  matter  by  chance ;  and  if  the 
Abolitionists  do  not  giyefuU  and  implicit  credit  to  the 
intent  and  the  reaaofnaJUe  meaning  of  this  Chapter ^  we 
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must  conclude,  from  their  peculiar  meddlesome  organs 
izationjthjgkt  they  did  come  by  ehancey  and  that  we  have 
DO  account  of  such  in  the  creation.  By  this,  we  do 
not  wish  to  be  understood  that  Abolitionists  are  im- 
mortal;  far  from  it;  they  have  UUle  the  appearance 
of  an  immortality  about  them.  Chance  is  playing 
havock  upon  their  constilutionSj  and  consumption  is  most 
wonderfully  begun! 

To  indicate  this,  it  is  not  necessary ;  and  that  it 
is  wholly  out  of  order,  to  turn  to  other  chapters  of 
the  Bible,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  cre^ 
ation  to  have  been  completed  within  the  six  con*- 
secutive  days,  as  n^ntioned  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  the  following  £act  is  a  conclusive  illas^ 
tration : 

If  a  master  mechanic  in  the  United  States  shoold 
erect  a  complex  engine,  consisting  of  ev6n  thousands 
of  parts,  and  on  trial,  should  find  that  it  worked,  id 
the  performance  of  its  functions  for  which  it  was  de-^ 
^gned,  to  such  exactnessand  perfection,  that  no  frio* 
tion  is  created  except  from  the  weight  of  the  en^ne, 
and  the  force  it  was  made  to  overcome, — ^would  it  be 
necessary  for  us  to  transport  ourselves  to  some  for* 
eign  country,  befpre  we  could  award  judgment  in 
favor  of  our  home  production  ?  This  colnparison  we 
hope  may  prove  intelligible ;  it  appeals  to  reason  and 
to  the  judgment.  In  this  view,  Qod  b^n  and  fin* 
ished  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  creation,*thal 
is,  incipient  stages,  seeds,  and  existences  whetii^r  in*> 
anmate,  or  animate,  by  pairs  in  the  opposite  genders, 
in  which  respect,  most  of  the  inanimate  part  of  crea- 
tion mi^ht  be  called  hermaphrodite,  as  having  both 
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0ex68  on  one  stock  or  root,  whereas  all  of  the  ani- 
nate,  perfect  in  its  formation,  consists  of  two  stockv 
or  roots  with  two  genders ; — in  the  24th  verse  h^ 
created  every  living  thing  inferior  and  subordinate  to 
man ,  and  consequently,  all  existences  of  colors,'  in  the 
26th  verse,  he  made  man,  and  in  the  27th  veree,  h0 
created  them  male  and  female,  which  expounds  his 
act  into  the  26th  verse;  in  the  28th,  he  gives  his 
Commandis ;  he  tells  ^  the  man  and  the  female,"  what 
to  do.  In  part  they  have  obeyed ; — ^they  have  been 
fruitful ; — they  have  multiplied,  but  they  have  not 
replenished  the  earth  only  to  a  certain  extent  with 
their  own  species.  No  fanatic  would  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  God  intended  that  they  should  do  all 
this  with  Negroes^  Indians^  Mvlattoes^  AsiaiieSy  etc.,  etc- 
He  commanded  them  to  subdue  the  earth,  not  give  it 
up  nor  leave  it^in  the  same  manner  as  a  subordinate 
is  commanded  to  do  a  thing  when  it  is  pre-knovm  that 
lie  can  do  it  He  further  commanded  them — ^**have 
dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl 
of  the  air,  «nd  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth 
upon  the  earth."  God  is  omniscient,  omnipotent  and 
omnipresent.  He  pre-knew  the  full  extent  of  the 
Commands  contained  in  this  verse  to  all  eternity ;  he 
pre-knew  that  fie  was  powerful  enough  to  carry  them 
out  throughout  time;  he  pre-knew  that  his  existence 
was  to  be  always  and  every- where.  In  full  view  of 
this  pre-knowledge  in  himself,  how  could  Ae  have 
issued  such  commands  to  be  tampered  with  and 
dhanged  by  man,  without  incurring  his  high  displea- 
sure f  A  command,  or  commands,  in  this  verse,  are 
sbch  as  admit  of  no  equivocation;  for  God  pre-knew 
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what  he  meant  and  what  he  desired,  or  he  would  be 
inconsistent  with  his  omniscience,  omnipotence  and 
omnipresence!  He  did  nothing  in  vain;  to  have 
changed  his  commands  or  his  purpose,  he  would  have 
worked  in  vain  !  The  literal  meaning  and  interpre- 
tation of  Ood  in  the  creation  are  fully  embraced  in 
the  purview  of  this  chapter;  and  none  but  skeptics 
will  wish  to  cavil,  and  contradict  the  word  and  the 
commands  of  Ood !  Did  he  command  to  be  diso- 
beyed?  Did  he  command  in  this  chapter  to  have  it 
countermanded  in  another?  Affirmatively  in  this 
view,  and  in  this  light,  how  inconsistent  would  God 
be !  We  have  as  good  a  right  to  say  that  ht  created 
nothing,  as  to  say  that  ht  issued  from  himself  no 
commands  to  man  for  his  special  guidance ;  and  if 
we  believe  that  he  issued  one  ccmmandy  we  must  be*^ 
lieve  that  he  issued  all  laid  down  in  verse  28th,  first 
chapter  of  Genesis. 

In  reasoning,  would  you  impeach  God  by  quoting 
matter  foreign  to  the  creation,  and  make  Aim,  with 
yourselves,  a  common  liar?  Oh  ye  Hypocrites,  when 
will  ye  be  grateful  to  your  Creator !  God  is  a  con- 
sistent God ;  in  his  creation  he  has  shown  himself  a  mas- 
ter-workman ;  he  arose,  saw,  and  touched,  and  it  was 
done! 

We  might  as  well  turn  to  every  chapter  in  theBible 
to  forni  our  judgments,  with  reference  to  the  mean- 
ing and  interpretation  of  the  first  chapter,  as  to  go  to 
Europe,  in  order  to  form  our  judgments  as  to  the  per* 
fecHon  of  that  evgine  previously  alluded  to ;  and  so 
vice  versa.  This  would  amount  to  nonsense,  which 
the  Abolitionists  want    They  would  distort  Heaven 
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and  Earth,  and  use  brute  force  to  convince  maa  of  the 
rectitade  of  their  positions,  had  they  the  power !  We 
have  seen  this  in  argument ;  we  know  well  their  bruh 
tality .     Tbey  cannot  stand  reason ! 

It  is  the  touch*8tone  which  «how8  them  their  infi- 
delity, their  atheism,  their  unequivocal  denials  of  the 
commands  of  God!  We  have  proved  this  beyond 
refutation,  to  minds  of  common  sense  and  common 
reason. 

Pretend  no  longer  that  you  act  according  to  th^ 
order  of  nature  as  laid  down  in  the  creation ;  for  your 
daily  acts  belie  you ;  you  are  demons  of  the  deepest 
dye ; — ^you  have  rebelled  against  your  creation ;  yom 
have  betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in  you  by  the  Al- 
mighty ;  you  have  sold  your  birth-rights  for  less  than  a 
pottage. 

If  you  could,  you  would  dictate  the  order  of  na- 
ture; you  would  change  her  whole  course  and  make 
it  dependent  on  your  wills !  By  your  fanaticism,  by 
your  infidelity,  and  by  your  avarice,  you  would  rob 
high  Heaven  of  her  star-]ight  glory!  The  very  term 
Abolitionist  as  now  applied  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Europe,  denotes  an  Atheist,  according  to  verse 
28tfa,  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  wherein  God  commands 
<<  the  man  and  the  female  have  dominion  over  the  fish 
of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over 
every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth."  This 
b  a  command  of  God;  it  admits  of  no  other  construe- 
tion;  it  iB  unequivocal ;  it  allows  no  parley;  it  comes 
to  the  point ;  the  high  order  is  issued,  and  who  dare 
disobey  it?  Oh  ye  hypocrites!  how  long  will  ye  sin 
and  call  yourselves  saints  and  martyrs! 
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From  every  verse  iu  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
we  have  conclusively  shown  that  God  had  a  design  ; 
for  in  each  he  gives  us  a  specimen  of  his  plastic  will, 
or  shows  a  definitive  intent.  He  indicates  an  invent- 
ive purpose,  and  all  goes  to  prove  and  demonstrate, 
in  the  end,  his  great  creation  !  Who  doubts  but  that 
there  is  light  ?  it  comes  to  the  reason  and  to  the  un- 
derstanding. Who  questions  but  that  there  is  day 
and  night  ?  we  have  a  perception  of  each  from  onr 
sight.  Who  doubts  but  that  there  is  a  firmament  ? 
we  see  its  effect  Who  questions  but  that  there  is  i| 
spacious  earth  and  extended  ocean  ?  We  have  seen 
them  demonstrated.  Who  doubts  but  that  the  earth 
brings  forth  grass,  the  herb  and  the  tree  of  its  kind? 
Our  reason  and  judgment  teach  us  so.  Whd  quea- 
tions  the  lights  in  the  firmament — the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  ?  Our  knowledge  of  astronomy  has  proved 
to  us  these  facts.  Who  doubts  but  that  God  said  in 
the  twentieth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
••^Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving 
treature  that  hath  6*/e,and  fowl,<Aaf  may  fly  above  the 
•earth  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven."  This  verse 
possesses  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  a  noun  of 
multitude  in  the  term  "moving  creature."  This 
term  indicates  all  that  was  created  in  the  waters,  all 
the  dificrent  classes  of  fish,  reptiles  and  monsters, 
with  all  their  cqlorSj  by  pairs ;  for  each  is  ordered  to 
produce  its  kind.  In  this  we  see,  and  do  not  qnes- 
Xum  what  is  meant  by  "  moving  creature." 

We  can  turn  to  no  other  portion  of  the  Bible,  oj 
to  the  New  Te^ment,  and  diaeover  any  account  of 
the  -difierent  classes  of  fish,  reptiles  and  m^Qsters 
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having  been  created.  We  roufit,  therefore,  admit 
unequivocally,  that  all  classes  of  fish,  reptiles  and 
monsters,  with  all  their  colors^  were  created  by  pairs, 
with  opposite  genders,  in  this  verse  20th,  and  from 
the  term  "  moviiig  creature.*^  It  is  a  just,  reasonable, 
and  incontrovertible  conclusion.  We  cannot,  by 
sophistry  and  false  premises,  convince  reason  and 
judgment  to  the  contrary.  We  must  be  content 
with  reason,  for  we  are  formed  in  the  image  and 
after  the  likeness  of  Him  who  is  the  attribute  ot 
reason.  Hence,  no  one  can  question  the  full  mean* 
ing  of  the  term  "  mooing  creature.^* 

If,  then,  this  cannot  be  questioned,  and  as  we  see 
it  put  beyond  question,  what  conclusion  can  we  then 
arrive  at,  in  the  term  "  living  creature,"  in  the  twen- 
ty-fourth verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  > 
wherein  Qod  said,  '^Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the 
living  creature  after  his  kind,  cattle  and  creepin|; 
thing,  aiid  beast  of  the  earth,  after  his  kind  j  and  it 
was  so."  The  term  **  living  creature*'  in  this  vers6 
is  another  remarkable  instance  of  the  power  and 
effect  of  a  noun  of  multitude.  We  see  in  this  term 
"  living  creature,"  as  in  that  of  **  moving  creature/* 
the  creation  of  all  subordinate  and  inferior  existences 
of  colors,  possessing  degrees  of  humanity,  (thou^ 
from  the  '*  man  "  walking  erect,  distinct  and  pectt- 
liar,)  and  in  pairs,  with  opposite  genders,  and  with 
natural  affinities  for  each  other  in  produetlotf,  Itk 
order  that  each  class  should  produce  it6  own  coTcMT 
and  kind,  as  the  fish,  reptiles  and  monsters  of  thfe 
ocean  produce  each  their  kind.  We  see  fish^  reptiles 
and  monsters  of  the  ocean,  of  different  classesi  hay^ 
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ing  sprung  from  the  pairs  of  opposite  genders,  eia- 
braeed  in  the  term  "  moving  creature,"  in  verse  20th, 
just  in  the  same  manner  as  we  see  the  diJSerenl 
glasses  of  the  colored  existences  having  sprung  from 
the  pairs  of  opposite  genders  embraced  in  the  term 
J*  living  creature,"  in  verse  24th,  This  analogy  of 
reasoning  is  correct ;  we  see  its  application  by  com- 
paring the  power  and  effect  of  "  moving  creature " 
with  "living  creature."  We  see  what  the  former 
has  produced,  and  no  one  denies  it;  wc  see  what  the 
latter  mustliAYe produced,  and  who  can  deny  it  in  view 
of  the  natural  order  of  production  ?  K  you  can,  turn 
where  you  will  to  any  other  portion  of  the  Bible,  or 
the-  New  Testament,  and  trace  the  work  of  God 
begun  anew,  when  it  wsua  finished  and  tnade  complete 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis*  He  pronounced  His 
work  finished  and  complete  in  six  days — that  is,  six 
.consecutive  days — not  one  here  and  another  there. 

Do  you  believe  in  the  Bible,  0  ye  Abolitionists? 
or  in  the  ISew  Testament,  the  Gospel  Dispensation, 
and  Deject  the  Old  Testament,  the  Mosaic  Dispensa- 
tion ?  We  should  conclude  most  intelligibly  that  you 
did ;  for  in  the  Gospel  Dispensation — ^that  is,  in  the 
ITew  Testament — ^you  haye  no  account  of  creation ; 
your  doctrine  wants  none;  you  imagine  that  you 
yourselves  possess  the  powers  creative  for  your  owa 
creation!  Rejecting,  as  your  faith  and  actions  indi- 
cate, the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  most  important 
narration  in  the  Bible,  the  most  stupendous  events 
on  record — ^ihe  creation  of  light,  day,  night,  firma- 
ment, earth,  seas,  grass,  herb,  fruit-tree,  sun,  moon, 
stars,  the  moving  creature,  fowl,  the  living  creature. 
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cattle,  creeping  thing,  beast,  man  and  the  female, 
what  shadows  of  men  are  ye  ?  Of  death  ?  BTo !  Of 
hell-rebelling?  Yes !  and  see  what  sprang  from  non- 
existence into  existence  to  animate  and  excite  each 
Other !  and  still  you  act;  you  nason ;  you  '[ioi  in  dU 
red  opposition  to  the  command  of  the  Almighiy  in  thd 
latter  part  of  the  28th  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  when  God  said,  *  have  dominion  over  ih^fish 
of  the  sea,  and  over  the/oir?  of  the  air,  and  over  «?^ 
living  thing j  that  mojoeth  upon  the  earth.^  1£  you  dd 
not  take  command  over  every  living  thing ^  why  tak^ 
command  over  Xhefish  of  the  sea  and  over  ih^fowl  of 
the  air  ? 

Does  God  discriminate  in  this  command,  or  does 
it  not  seem  imperative  ?  As  yet,  his  commands!  have 
been  to  the  point,  and  most  wonderful  have  been  the 
results  !  Hence,  so  long  as  you  uphold,  in  any  form, 
the  severing  of  the  relation  of  master  and  Afncans^of 
color  held  by  him,  who,  by  nature,  as  already  proved, 
are  inferior  and  subordinate,  having  been  purposely 
created  for  men  to  have  dominion  over,  you  dct  in 
violation  of  the  command  of  God  in  Aw  creation,  with 
reference  to  the  offices  or  functions  which  He  enjoined 
upon  man !  For,  He  says :  "  Hav^  dominion,"  etc., 
etc.,  in  the  28th  verse. 

Do  ye  acknowledge  your  obedience  to  God?  if  so, 
why  disobey  the  injunction  —  "Have  dominion," 
etc.  Can  you  worship  God  and  the  devil  at  the  same 
time  ?  This  command  is  a  part  and  parcel  o^  God'A 
creation ;  for  it  was  a  mandate  issued  within  the  i^ix 
days  wherein  everything  was  made!  Hence,  it' is  4 
command  to  man  as  old  as  creation !    It  is  no  Utusiofi 

'  Africans  of  color  as  a  term  is  used  in  oontradistinotion  to  those  Cm- 
eaaiiui  nations  living  in  the  northern  portion  of  Africa. 
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of  man!  It  is  no  aspiration  after  power!  It  is  sim^ 
ply  using  such  elements  formed  in  the  creation  as  are 
inferior  and  subordinate  by  nature !  It  was  a  wise  de- 
^n  which  made  them  so,  for  nothing  was  created  in 
vain.  He  acted  the  part  of  a  Great  Archetype;  ke 
knew  the  vohy  of  his  workmanship.  He  pre-knew  to 
all  eternity.  Ue  issued  his  commands  to  '  the  man 
and  to  the  female,'  in  the  28th  verse  of  the  first  chap- 
ter of  GeneaiSy  well  knowing  the  full  weight  and  force 
9f  thase  commands,  or  Ae  is  not,  nor  was  he^  omnia* 
cieuty  omnipotent,  omnipresent !  In  view  Of  eter- 
nity, O  ye  Abolitionists,  what  will  be  your  final  doorn^ 
acting  as  ye  do,  in  positive  violation  of  Qod's  most 
creative  command — ^Have  dominion"  etc.?  Unless 
ye  deeisti  and  repent,  and  make  immediate  reparation 
for  past  transgressions  of  this*  organic  command ;  hell 
is  your  doom,  picture  it  as  you  please !  Qod  did  not 
limit  this  command;  he  knew  its  purpose  and  duration 
to  all  eternity !  Contradict  this,  and  ye  contradict  the 
organic  law  laid  down  in  the  Creation :  *'  Have  Do- 
minion,," etc.,  etc.  Keep  this  Command  forever  before 
your  eyes  both  when  ye  wake  and  when  ye  sleep,  and 
feel  that  ye  are  not  Gods  of  Creation,  for  ye  are  ere- 
aied  to  ekey  this  Command  or  suffer  the  punishment 
prepared  for  the  wicked  and  corrupt  of  heart !  If  ye 
are  GKxlSi  show  your  immortality  and  creative  powers^ 
and  Wd  will  pray  unto  you  to  forgive  our  trespasses,  as 
we ahonld  ybrytve  others!  This  will  be  homage  to 
tphom  homage  is  due !  Ye  Abolitionists,  ye  have  been 
Atheists  long  enough;  ye  have  denied  the  ^/n6u/tt 
too  long,  for  Hell  is  now  agap  for  the  solemn  instala- 
tion  of  your  perverted  souls !  Ye  are  marked ;  Ye  art 
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Atheists ;  Ye  do  not  believe  in  the  organic  command 
of  Qod,  laid  down  in  the  creation,  verse  28th  Ist 
chapter  of  U^enesis,  where  it  says,  "  Have  dominion," 
etc.,  etc.  If  ye  deny  this  part,  the  most  impoi-tant 
of  all,  being  a  part  of  creation,,  ye  would  do  better 
to  deny  all,  altogether  7 

If  climate  could  change  the  white  man  into  a  black 
one  giving  him  the  rete  mucosom  with  the  black  fluid, 
tinder  the  cuticle,  which  colored  existences  manifest 
on  their  outer  surface,  or  if  this  process  was  going 
on,  we  might  be  more  favorable  to  admit  the  U7iiti/  of 
the  races ;  but  as  such  changes  are  not  going  on  in 
the  process  of  nature  from  any  knowledge  we  posseaii 
we  must  conclude  that  the  Mongolian,  the  Indiaoi 
the  Polynesian,  the  Negro,  and  the  Caucasian,  had 
each  a  separate  origin  in  the  beginning,  and  as  is  lidd 
down  in  the  organic  law  of  creation.  For  more  than 
1600  years,  Jews  have  been  settled  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  and  are  now  as  perfect  Caucasians,  as  thej 
were  when  they  emmigrated  from  their  native  home. 
This  position  will  hold  good  with  reference  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Caucasians  in  any  part  of  the  Globes 
notwithstanding  the  effects  of  climate.  Hence,  if  in 
1500  years,  there  is  no  constitutional  and  physical  dif- 
ference in  point  of  color,  between  the  children  of 
grown  inhabitants  who  are  wholly  of  Jewish  origin 
and  settled  on  the  coast  of  MalalxBir,  and  the  Jews  of 
Jerusalem,  and  there  is  no  progress  towards  that  dif- 
ference;— what  efiect  would  the  climate  have  in 
even  6000  years  on  the  sanle  principle  of  reasoning  7 
History  informs  us  that  these  Jews  have  been  on  the 
Mahibar  coast  1500  years,  and  that  they  are  as  white 
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physically  as  the  Jews  in  their  own  native  country, 
aside  from  the  influence  which  the  climate  has  to 
brown  the  cuticle  or  the  scurf-skin,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  white  man,  going  from  Nova  Scotia  to  New 
Orleans  or  Cuba,  becomes  embrowned.  But  in  either 
of  these  cases,  the  Jew  or  Nova  Scotian  is  still  white, 
and  no  change  but  the  embrowning  has  taken  place, 
which  process  wiU  never  be  carried  any  further;  for 
the  system  now  resists  completely  the  action  of  the  cli- 
mate. Therefore,  between  the  climate  and  the  system, 
action  and  reaction  are  in  equilibrium,  and  the  physi- 
cal causes  bearing  on  them  will  not  change  their  com- 
plexion and  make  a  new  race  of  them.  If  the  cli- 
mate did  produce  the  effect  to  turn  a  white  man  into 
a  black  one,  as  with  reference  to  the  Jews  above 
mentioned,  the  Jews  should  now  be  nearly  one  fourth 
black,  for  1500  years  are  three  1862-1500  of  5862^ear8, 
(the  latter  period  representing  the  age  of  creation,) 
as  the  process  of  mutation  has  been  going  on  with 
the  order  of  nature  in  her  growth  since  the  creation 
was  finished,  except  in  her  Jixed  laws  that  characterize 
design  and  classes  —  as  the  planets,  plants,  seeds,  sun, 
moon,  stars,  animals,  existences  of  color,  and  man. 

This  principle,  with  reference  to  nearly  one  fourth 
change  in  the  Jews  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  as  advo- 
cated by  some,  will  not  hold  good,  from  the  fact  that, 
up  to  the  present  time,  there  is  no  change  in  them, 
except  in  such  as  have  violated  their  religious  creed, 
which  denies  them  the  privilege  of  marriage  with 
those  not  of  their  descent?  They  make  no  new  con- 
verts. They  are  satisfied  with  their  own  natural  in- 
crease    Hence,  the  settlement  of  Jews  thus  long 

*  5862  if  the  period  vsnally  computed  sinoe  the  creation. 
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within  the  tropics,  and  in  a  low  position  as  to  alti- 
tude, is  good  evidence  that  no  changes  are  going  on 
by  the  influence  of  the  climate.  However,  if  such  a 
change  would  take  place  as  Dr.  Pritchard  seems  to 
indicate,  in  his  most  marveloits  toorkj  it  should  manifest 
itself  in  any  race  of  beings,  either  to  becoming  white, 
olive-colored,  brown,  copper-colored,  or  black,  by  be- 
ing removed  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the 
equator,  proportioned  to  the  time  of  their  residence, 
in  such  location,  since  the  creation.  Hencd,  if  1600 
years  can  not  change,  in  any  degree,  the  rete  muco- 
Bum  of  the  Jews,  and  as  four  thousand  years  have 
not  in  th>it  of  the  Caucasians  of  pure  blood  in  Egypt 
and  Asia  Minor,  or  of  the  tropics,  with  reference  to 
their  children, — ^if  they  should  be  taken  to  a  northern 
climate,  or  to  a  high  altitude,  as  in  Mexico,  South 
America,  or  the  table  lands  of  Asia,  or  Africa, — what 
change  can  we  expect  to  have  seen  made  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  rete  mucosum  of  any  of  the  races,  since 
the  Creation  ?  Let  astute  and  logical  Abolitionists 
answer!  and  if  they  should^  it  would  be  what? 

For,  if  this  organic  law  was  not  fixed,  should  we 
plant  a  peach  ?  what  would  we  expect?  And  should 
we  plant  corn,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  a  walnut,  a 
butternut,  and  so  on,  through  all  the  seeds  of  crea- 
tion, would  we  have  any  right  to  expect  that  these 
grains  or  nuts  would  produce  the  kinds  that  each 
respectively  represents  ?  We  know  this  law  of  pro- 
duction of  each  according  to  his  kind  is  a  primordial 
lawj  laid  down  in  the  order  of  nature  at  the  period 
of  creation ;  and  consequently,  we  know  that  we  shall 
reap  in  kind  what  we  sow ;  for  the  experience  of 
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ages  teach  us  this  fact.  Would  you  plant  corn,  and 
expect  barlev  by  any  iTiutation  of  the  seasons  or  the 
cffiXt  of  the  dimate  f  This  is  a  picture  which  we  wish 
yoa  Abolitionists  to  hold  up  toj^our  understandings; 
for,  as  in  the  inanimaie  order  of  creation,  we  see  the 
law  of  production  exemplified,  so  we  behold  it  in  the 
progressive  existences  of  cotor^^jpossessing  degrees  of 
humanity,  and  also  in  man  ;  as  each  generative  pro* 
petty  of  nature  is  ordered  to  produce  his  kind.  If, 
from  a  white  man  and  woman,  we  should  obtain  one 
existence  of  color^  where  would  this  mutation  stop, 
and  how  far  would  it  not  descend  from  man  into  the 
lower  order  of  creation  ?  We  might  as  well  say  that 
the  monkey  or  the  pismire  came  from  man  in  the 
order  of  descent  as  to  say  that  the  Mongolian  came 
from  him ;  or  that  the  African  from  the  Mongolian ; 
for,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest;  or  from  the  lat- 
ter to  the  former,  there  is  a  regular  descent  or  ascent 
in  the  scale  of  being,  connecting  link  by  link,  each 
part  of  animate  matter,  as  from  the  earth  created. 
This  link  is  traced  by  naturalists  and  physiologists 
with  the  same  unerring  certainty  as  an  astronomer 
traces  the  coming  of  an  eclipse.  It  is  by  comparing 
one  with  another  that  the  naturalist  or  physiologist 
makes  his  deductions ;  and  by  the  exercise  of  reason, 
the  mathematician  tells  us  that  two  and  two  make 
four.  Hence,  by  a  process  of  enlightened  reason,  we 
can  trace  the  classes  and  their  analogies  to  the  next 
above  or  below  them,  and  thus  to  the  highest  or  the 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  being  or  existence.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  bee,  or  the  ant,  there  is  one  destined  tp 
rule,  if  we  can  judge  and  deduce  facts  from  the 
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design  of  God  in  them,  and  from  the  operation  of 
their  workmanship.  Thia  is  an  acknowledged  fact, 
and  a  wise  provision  in  the  design  of  Providence  ia 
here  manifest  The  more  animal  the  existence  i8,the 
more  we  see  the  government  invest^  in  one,  while  all 
others,  under  its  control,  exercise  les^  reason,  and 
have  to  do  nothing  only  to  obey  their  ruler,  and  the 
law  of  natare  in  satisfying  hunger,  sleep  and  sensu- 
ality- When  we  travel  to  the  far  West,  or  the 
prairie,  we  aee  this  design  in  government  exemplified  by 
a  leader  among  the  buftalo,  the  deer,  the  elk,  the 
horse,  and  whatever  else  we  behold  in  a  state  of 
nature! 

If  the  names  we  might  apply  to  objects,  and  espe^ 
cially  to  individuals,  controlled  their  colors,  we 
should  act  the  part  of  God ;  for  we  should  create,  by 
will,  without  the  co-operation  of  nature,  for  color  is 
a  part  of  creation.  No  one,  not  even  eminent  Di- 
vines, naturalists  or  physiologists,  deny  but  Noah 
and  his  wife  were  white,  and  Caucasians,  according 
to  the  modern  usages  in  terms,  and  had  three  sons — 
Bhem,  Ham  and  Japheth ;  no  one  disputes  but  Noah 
was  a  descendant  of  Adam,  created  of  the  dust  of  the 
earth — cirgin  earth.  The  bare  creating  a  man  of  the 
diLSt  of  the  earth,  whether  that  be  white,  copper-col- 
ored, black,  olive-colored,  or  a  dusky  brown,  as  the 
known  races  are,  at  present  represented,  imports  but 
little ;  for  the  dust  had  to  undergo  a  chemical  process 
before  man  was  made!  This  stands  to  reason^  for  all 
of  XhQ  fruits  are  created  or  formed  from  the  earthy  yet 
we  see  a  great  variety  of  shapes  and  colors.  These  are 
formed  by  the  chemical  process  of  nature.  Just  us  we 
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see  all  the  lower  classes  of  animals  formed.  To  give 
these  fruits  different  forms  and  colorSy  it  must  have 
been  a  design  with  the  Almighty,  not  the  work  of 
chance;  as  Me  says,  "Let  everything  produce  ita 
kind,  whether  inanimate  or  animate."  Iti  the  He- 
brew language  Shem  means  nothing  but  a  name; 
Ham,  in  this  language,  means  "  warm  or  hot"  and 
Japheth  means  enlarging  or  wide-spreading.  And 
finally,  Adam,  from  the  Hebrew  term  Adamah,  dust^ 
means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  first  man,  who 
was  made  by  a  chemical  process  out  of  the  dust,  and 
thus  all  existences  of  color,  and  all  beneath  them, 
were  made  in  like  manner.  ITone  of  these  names 
signify  color  of  any  kind ;  for  they  were  of  a  common 
parentage,  that  is,  Shem,  Ham  and  Japheth.  K  a 
Caucasian  gentleman  should  wed,  and  should  marry 
a  Caucasian  lady,  and  have  three  male  boys,  and 
name  one  Sedj  one  Black,  and  one  White,  would  this 
bare  naming  indicate  anything  of  their  complexion 
any  more  than  Thomas,  Charles,  or  William  would? 
and  if  it  would  not  in  modern  times,  why  would  it 
in  ancient  times,  except  it  be  carried  so  far  back  that 
it  excites  the  marvelous  in  man,  which  makes  him 
believe  anything  !  It  is  an  acceded  point  with  the 
most  of  mankind,  that  when  we  see  a  man  versed  in 
the  arts,  sciences  and  languages,  that  he  is  an  intelli- 
gent man,  and  knows  far  more  than  a  man  who  fol- 
lows the  plow.  Dr.  James  Charles  Pritchard  is  a 
man  of  this  kind,  and  indicates  it  in  a  work  entitled 
"  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Man."  The 
Doctor  believes  in,  and  has  endeavored  to  establish, 
the  unity  of  the  human  race,  making  the  Mongolian, 
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Indian,  Malay  and  African,  of  the  same  class  as  the 
Caucasian,  which  we  have,  and  shall  still  continue 
to  refute,  by  a  process  of  natural  reasoning,  founded 
on  organic  law.  And  if  this  law  be  not  right,  just 
and  proper,  no  human  conventional  law  can  be ;  and 
no  human,  law  is  right  which  contravenes  the  organic 
law,  provided  there  be  a  Ood  and  there  be  a  creation! 
We  see  that  all  the  Doctor's  knowledge  and  research 
make  himself  believe  that  all  xaces  of  color,  with  many 
are  descended. from  one  common  parentage;  and  he, 
iq  order  to  carry  out  oih^^  principles  of  supposed  phi'- 
lanthropy,  endeavors  to  force  thia  doctrine  upon  the 
reasons  of  others,  who  have  not  that  acknowledged 
reputation  that,  he  so  undeservedly  enjoys.  His 
argument  and  deductions  amount  to  this — ^that  the 
white  man,.the  olive-colored  existencCyihe  copper-col- 
ored existence^  the  brownish-colored  existence^  and  the 
black  or  negro  existence^  all  ori^nated  from  the  first 
man,  who  was  made  of  the  ^^  dust  of  the  earth,"  pre^ 
senting,  as  they  do,  all  the  separate  physical  distinct 
tions  in  every  point  of  view  we  see  them.  This  is 
enough. to  startie  our  reason  and  inquiry!  On  the 
same  principle  of  reasoning,  the  learned  Doctor  omit- 
ted to  tell  us  that.<H>ni,  oatSyryey  barley  and  buekwheaJt^ 
originated  from  wheats  and  so  on,  throughout  inanir 
•mate  nature.  He  should  have  told  us  so,  and  quoted 
the  eleventh  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Oenesis  to 
have  sustained  his  deductions^  but  he  was  afraid  to 
descend  to  the  classes  of  production^  which  we  all 
know  so  well  by  experience ;  for  we  do  not  sow  bar- 
ley, to  produce  wheat,  nor  plant  com  to  produce  oata. 
Such  deductions,  as  the  Doctor  has  made  in  his  work 
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arc  like  the  straw  on  the  ocean,  which  a  man  reaches 
for  in  a  shipwrecked  condition ;  there  is  no  reason 
nor  common  sense  in  them,  for  they  are  not  founded 
on  the  organic  law  of  creation^  "  Let  each  produce 
his  kind."  This  is  the  command  of  Qod,  notwith- 
standing the  learned  Doctor^s  opinion  to  the  ctmirary* 

If  the  law  of  production  with  reference  to  mntation, 
should  be  different  in  one  thing,  why  not  in  all? 
The  Doctor's  deductions  from  his  Researches  are  too 
wonderful  for  even  the  most  credulous  to  believe;  for 
they  conflict  with  that  law  of  production  which  we  ex- 
perience in  the  journey  of  life  during  each  day.  It  is 
child-like,  or  rather,  Impudence  to  God  to  suppose 
that  his  Organic  Law  has  changed  since  the  Creation ; 
for  did  he  permit  it  in  one  thing  or  instance^  why  not 
in  aft/ and  if  this  be  done, — would  he  show  his  coTt- 
sistency^  his  Ont7iisceneeyOmnipotenee.j  and  Omnipresence  t 
Let  reason  and  common  sense  answer,  and  refute  this 
tharge  of  God's  inconsistency !  The  condition  of  the 
learned  Doctor  is  like  that  of  many  gentlemen  whom 
we  are  constantly  meeting,  ^nd  who  are  rather  dis- 
posed to  cling  to  the  wonderful  and  irrational  in  the 
order  of  Greationj  believing  that  the  whites  sprang 
from  the  blacks,  or  the  blacks  froA  the  whites,  and 
BO  on  through  animated  nature  walking  ei^ct;  and 
consequently,  if  a  learned  Doctor,  visiting  the  East, 
should  tell  them  that  there,  com  sprang  from  wheat, 
or  rye  from  barley,  they  would  believe  it  without  ap- 
plying the  key  of  reason  and  analogy ! 

And  thus  mankind  live  and  die  on  the  report  of 
others,  without  applying  the  touch-stone  of  rwK^t 
and  common  sense,  to  their  acquiesoenoe. 
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The  Inspired  Man,  Moses,  sajs  in  the  20th  verse 
of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  *'  And  God  said,  Let 
the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  motnng  creature 
that  hath  life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth, 
in  the  open  firmament  of  Heaven."  Was  not  God  as 
mindful  of  man,  and  of  progressive  existences  of  color, 
possessing  degrees  of  humanity,  as  he  was  of  the 
fowl  of  the  air,  at  the  period  of  his  creation?  By 
matter  inanimate  all  the  fowl  stood  related,  and  rep- 
resent a  part  of  the  division  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
that  fly  in  the  air,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom  represent  the  whole  division,  that  grow 
from  the  earth ;  and  in  this  view,  will  any  one  pre- 
tend to  argue  that  the  beautiful  Humming  or  Canary 
bird  originated  from  the  Swan,  the  Pelican,  or  the 
Ostrich,  because  matter  stood  related  to  matter,  any 
more  or  less,  than  he  would  that  all  other  grain  for 
subsistence,  or  fruit  for  the  appetite,  originated  from 
barley,  or  from  an  apple  ?  There  would  bo  as  much 
common  sense  in  the  one  deduction  as  in  the  other* 
The  whale  and  the  codfish  stood  related  by  original 
matter,  dust  of  the  earthy  or  of  the  bottom  of  the 
waters,  for  they  have  substance  and  are  represented 
under  two  classes  of  Creation;^ — and  who  would 
argue  that  the  codfish  originated  from  the  whale,  or 
the  whale  from  the  codfish  ? 

Hence,  we  see  common  sense  repudiate  such  de- 
ductions without  hesitation.  And  will  not  the  same 
logic  apply  to  the  term  man  and  the  term  living  crea* 
ture  in  substance, — the  dust  being  originally  the  same? 
or  in  other  words,  the  white  man  and  the  existences 
of  color8,though  they  walk  erect  and  hold  eonrerse,  in 
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the  same  manner  as  the  fowl  of  the  air  that  fly  and 
hold  converBe,  and  the  fish,  reptiles,  and  monsters  of 
tiie  Ocean  that  swim  and  hold  converse !  The  analo- 
gy of  reasoning,  in  this,  is  complete,  and  unanswer- 
able by  any  forced  sophistry,  or  casuistry ;  for  the  line 
in  the  one,  or  latter  case  is  as  broad,  or  divergent, 
and  absurd  as  in  the  former ;  and  if  there  be  a  unity 
of  the  races,  or  all  sprang  from  the  one  tenur-man, 
then  all  the  fish,  etc.,  sprang  from  the  first  one  created, 
or  all  the  fowl  from  the  first  one  created  also,  on  the 
same  principle  of  reasoning ;  otherwise  God  would 
reverse  his  order  of  production,  wherein  he  says, 
^^  Let  each  produce  his  kind ;  and  if  this  be  so  ordered 
in  one  thing  or  instance,  it  would  have  shown  incon- 
sistency to  not  have  had  it  so  in  all,  when  we  see  dis* 
tinct  organizations  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
dom, below  man,  and  the  existences  of  color.  This 
will  not  stand  the  touch-stone  of  the  critic,  as  the 
physiolo^st,  or  an  abolitionist,  or  even  an  Atheist! 
PhiloBophism,  we  detest! 

^^When  all  was  chaos  before  the  formation  of  the 
waters,  matter  existed,  but  without  any  reference 
to  the  formation  of  bodies  into  any  shape  whatever, 
whether  inanimate  or  animate.  Matter  then  stood 
related  to  matter  with  no  perceivable  dLSerences,  for 
nothing  was  created.  What  matter  now  composes 
seeds  of  any  class,  as  grass  seed,  etc.,  grain  of  any 
class,  as  barley,  etc.,  fruit  of  any  class,  as  apples,  etc., 
animals  of  the  lowest  class  with  all  the  links  of  ani- 
mate matter  to  man,  the  forests  and  the  rocks,  and 
whatever  else  exists,  was  then  nothing  but  matter, 
shapeless^nd  apparently  as  then  existed,  without  de- 
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9ign;  for  all  was  alike;  and  for  this  reason  alone, 
when  they  severally  cease  to  existj  they  retnm  to 
original  matter^  to  enter  into  new  compositions  form- 
ing and  to  be  formed;  and  thus  matter  is  constantly 
changing.  Do  these  principles  seem  to  contradict 
each  other?  we  witness  all  this  in  the  death  of  inani- 
mate and  animate  objects  in  the  journey  of  life,  each 
day  of  our  passage  on  earth !  We  see  the  weeds, 
grass,  and  animate  life  die  and  molder  to  dust  con- 
stantly before  us,  and  in  their  places,  the  same  spring 
up  again,  rotating  the  grandand  universal  productive 
principle  of  nature! 

In  the  creation  of  each  class  with  the  power  of 
self-production  in  part,  as  in  most  of  inanimate  mat- 
ter having  seeds ;  and  with  a  dependence  on  opposite 
genders  in  part,  to  produce  their  kind,  we  see  the 
great  design  of  God  in  his  order  of  forming  matter 
into  bodies,  whether  inanii)[iate  or  animate.  We  see 
that  there  was  a  purpose^  or  why  would  not  all  have 
been  formed  alike?  or  some  formed  without  forming 
others?  If  there  had  been  no  design  throughout, 
inanimate  matter  or  bodies  might  have  been  formed, 
without  forming  animate,  and  consequently  there 
would  not  have  been  any  animate  matter  to  have 
eaten  up  the  inanimate!  Or  God  could  have  formed 
man  with  none  else,  not  the  meanest  animal,  or  he 
could  have  formed  the  lowest,  and  higher  class  of 
animals,  but  not  man,  the  highest  class.  In  none  of 
these  cases,  the  creation  would  have  been  finished 
and  complete,  for  it  would  have  been  without  links, 
and  consequently  without  that  mutual  dependence 
which  we  see  exemplified  in  the  order  of  nature, 
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which,  as  related  in  the  first  chapter  of  GenesiBi  is 
pronounced  complete  and  finished  by  God  himself. 

Thus  we  perceive  a  design  in  the  formation  of  mat- 
ter into  bodies  of  whatever  shape  or  kind,  whether 
inanimate  or  animate.  And  we  behold  them  as  they 
now  exist,  and  if  we  have  faith  in  one  production  or 
one  principle,  as  in  the  case  of  seeds  generating  their 
kinds,  and  in  the  case  of  the  lowest  and  lower  class  of 
animals  fructifying  with  each  other,  and  producing 
their  kinds  respectively,  as  we  see  them  every-where 
around  us;  what  reason  can  we  assign  that  God 
should  have  parted  from  his  general  law  of  produc- 
tion, when  he  ascended  to  the  scale  of  existences  of 
co/or«;possessiDg  degrees  of  humanity,  and  walking 
erect,  and  to  the  class — man  ?  To  show  and  indicate 
a  perfect  consistency  in  design  and  purpose^  how  could 
God  have  departed  from  the  first  law  of  production 
in  herbs,  and  seeds,  and  fruits,  with  reference  to  the 
existences  of  colors  and  man?  and  to  have  shown  it 
in  the  one,  would  imply  a  necessity  of  indicating  it 
In  the  other,  or  his  great  work  would  have  been 
formed  in  vain!  Hence,  we  must  conclude  that  every 
particle  of  matter  took  its  form  through  design^  with 
the  power  of  self-production  respecting  its  kind,  as 
first  ordered  and  as  consistently  pursued  till  his  design 
ascended  to  existences  of  colors,  and  to  man  ! 

That  a  departure  from  his  design  of  each  body  pro- 
ducing his  kind,  when  he  arose  in  the  scale  of  his 
production,  and  when  he  was  closing  his  great  work- 
manship, would  be  too  inconsistent  to  impute  to  Our 
Great  First  Cause !  It  would  imply  that  lie  is  like 
man,  an  inconsistent  being,  frequently  without  design^ 
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therefore,     without  a  knowledge  of  his  actions  in 
future !    The  book  of  nature  is  before  us,  and  we 
have  turned  over  its  leaves  with  great  and  assiduous 
care ;  and  we  must  conclude  that  God  was  as  impar- 
tial and  as  consistent  in  his  creation  of  man  and  ex- 
istences of  colorsjSkS  he  was  in  that  of  the  lower  and 
lowest  of  animal  life,  and  of  inanimate.    Hence  man, 
the  white  man  was  created  in  his  Image  and  after  his 
Likeness,  acting  as  his  vicegerant  on  earth,  and  hold- 
ing and  having  absolute  dominion  over  the  fish  of 
the  sea,  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  thing  that 
moveth  on  the  earth.    This  is  the  organic  law  of 
Gk)d,  and  as  old  as  creation,  will  exist  with  creation, 
and  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  creation,  as  herein  proved 
by  the  organization  of  matter!    And  what  skeptic 
will  deny  this  orderj  when  his  mind  is  open  to  read 
the  book  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  creation.    K 
God  had  not  manifested  design  in  creating  man,  the 
white  man,  distinct  from  the  existences  of  colors, 
making  each  produce  his  kind,  why  would  we  see  in 
the  former  or  white  race,  eyes  of  various  colors,  when 
we  never  see  blue  or  gray  eyes  in  existences  of  cclarSf 
but  always  black ; — ^this  indicates  design  with  refer- 
ence to  both,  otherwise  we  should  behold  blue  eyed 
negroes,  which  would  be  a  libel  on  their  natures  and 
organizations.  Therefore,  we  see  uniformity  in  the  lat- 
ter, but  irregularity  in  the  former.    This  proves  a  dis- 
tinction, and  in  fact,  a  total  separation  with  reference 
to  their  common  origin  as  much  as  there  is  with 
reference  to  the  common  origin  of  a  codfish  and  her- 
ring, or  of  the  codfish  and  the  shad.  No  down-easters 
will  pretend  to  say  that  these  fish  had  a  common 
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origin,  because  they  can  swim  and  understand  eaeii 
other;  and  if  God  is  so  mincEEol of  their  separate  ori- 
gin, as  to  say,  •♦Let  each  produce  his  kind,?'  would 
he  be  less  mindful  of  mao  and  the  existenees  of  colore 
as  to  sayiiig,  ^  Let  each  produce  his  kind/'  in  the 
order  of  creation? 

In  the  whole  of  this  chapter,  thai  is,  tlM  first  chap* 
ier  of  Oenesis,  it  »  easy  to  perceive  that  €tod  had  a 
design  in  all  his  doings;  and  bo  one  can  pretend  to 
doubt  but  that  he  finished  his  great  work  itt  six  days, 
and  ^  beheld,  it  was  good."  If  so,  they  doubt  the 
authenticity  of  the  Bible,  the  sacred  word  of  Qod. 

In  connection  with  the  view  of  slavery,  for  a  few 
of  the  past  a^es,  nations,  who  have  been  engrossed 
IB  the  traffic  of  slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  have 
been  stigmatized  as  barbarous  and  unJEeeling.  Though 
this  fact  be  admitted  that  these  who  bave  been 
mostly  interested  in  it,  are  wboUy  so,  yet  tke  conse- 
quences flowing  from  it  upos  the  savages  of  Africa 
have  been  most  prodigeona  in  the  development  of  a 
higher  order  of  phynological  features^  And  why  i» 
thia  ?  What  naturalist  can  tall  ?  Especially,  in  aU 
eases  where  negroes  commingle  solely  with  negresses, 
this  has  been  the  ease. 

In  this  we  are  not  at  a  lose ;  fbr  we  exercisd  our 
reason  and  common  sense,  and  the  fbct  amd  the  maa- 
ner  are  intuitively  presented  to  our  uftderslandings. 
The  native  Afncam,  for  we  have  seen  many,  resem- 
ble more  the  chimpanzee  in  the  projection  of  their 
keads  backward?,  fully  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
grees. They  live  together  in  Africa  without  coming 
i»  contact,  eq^ecially  the  femaisa,  with  any  higher 
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dass  of  intelligence.  There^  they  have  nothing  to 
behold  that  is  Qod-like  in  man,  created  in  the  Hmagt 
and  after  tiie  lihmeas  "  of  onr  first  Parent 

The  female  ract,  whether  in  the  savage,  civilized, 
or  enlightened  state,  are  nnique  in  their  fancies  and 
in  their  selections  for  companions.  From  external 
appearances,  rather  than  from  reasoning  from  canse 
to  effect,  and  from  effect  to  cause,  they  are  most  gen- 
erally led  to  yield  their  sacred  all.  And  why  is  this 
intuition  in  this  sex?  The  female  turns  from  a  snake 
and  shudders;  she  turns  from  everything  hideous, 
and  is  fond  of  objects  of  grandeur  and  magnifieenoe. 
Consequently,  when  in  a  state  of  gestation,  and  the 
foetus  is  recently  formed,  and  even  after  it  is  two- 
thirds  grown,  if  the  female  be  surrounded  by  hideous 
objects  of  malformation,  possessing  more  the  brute 
appearance,  tHis  sight  is  constantly  before  her ;  she 
dwells  upon  it;  she  dreams  about  it,  and  fears  that 
her  young  may  look  like  that  which  she  dislikes  and 
hates.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  her  young  will  resemble 
what  she  hates.  Why  is  it  ?  It  is  because  she  is  not 
surrounded  by  males,  to  whom  she  can  look  up  with 
respect  and  reverence,  after  whose  image  she  may  cast 
her  young  in  thought !  If  she  is  ever  surrounded  by 
objects  of  delight  and  pleasure  during  gestation,  and 
is  constantly  in  company  with  the  highest  order  of 
intellect,  and  a  countenance  denoting  the  height  of 
cultivation,  how  poorly  she  would  recompense  her 
Lord  if  she  had  a  being  of  malformation  and  hideous 
looks !  It  would  denote  the  wandering  of  the  mind 
to  such  objects. 

This  is  the  law  of  nature  which  most  generally 
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governB  prodaction.  It  seldom  deviates  from  the 
objects  which  sarround  it.  Hence,  we  are  enabled 
to  see  national  features,  as  in  the  English,  the  French, 
the  Germans,  the  Spaniards,  the  Italians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Turks,  and  Americans.  Where  there  is 
little  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  the  national 
features  are  far  more  prominent.  Hence,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  African  negresses,  with  their  con- 
sorts, when  brought  to  America  and  put  upon  plan- 
tations, not  unfrequently  impress  the  features  of  some 
refined  and  intellectual  white  man  upon  their  off- 
springs, though  there  be  not  one  iota  of  admixture  in 
the  blood.'  And  why  is  this  principle  thus  ?  Because, 
on  the  part  of  the  negress,  there  is  a  fondness  towards 
that  superior  personage  in  the  white  man;  she  con- 
templates with  all  animai  instinct  the  change  in  her- 
self to  make  her  better  adapted  to  the  one  beyond 
her  reach.  She  looks  upon  him  as  a  superior  in  the 
whole  estate  pertaining  to  man,  and  admires  him  as 
her  mastery  who  is  full  of  expressions  of  kindness  to 
her. 

During  the  gestation  of  the  negress,  and  at  almost 
every  stage  of  it,  she  beholds  near  her  the  image  and 
likeness  of  the  Creator  in  man ;  she  sees  his  noble  and 
refined  bearing,^  which  creates  in  her  a  desire  to  imi- 
tate him ;  for  this  desire  to  imitate  man  is  well  known 
to  exist  in  the  apes  and  Africans,  and  others  of  color. 
Hence  there  is  seen  the  infiuence  which  the  desire 
and  spirit  of  the  negress  will  produce  upon  her  ofi- 
springs.  This  is  the  reason,  that  is,  this  constant 
contact  is  the  reason,  why  the  negro  race  of  America 
is  more  advanced  in  the  general  contour  of  their 
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physiological  features  than  the  native  AfiicanB,  who 
lack  this  contact.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  see  who  are 
ihe  friends  and  missionaries  in  the  form  of  advancing 
the  negro  race,  whether  it  be  those  nations  and  those 
people  who  hate  their  contact,  and  want  them  alone 
by  themselves,  so  as  to  prevent  tHis  innate  desire  to 
mold  the  young  afler  the  inuige  and  likeness  in  man! 
This  mere  permission  to  live  in  contact  with  God's 
chosen  race,  and  to  be  thus  allowed  to  mold  their 
offspring  after  this  race,  in  contrast  with  the  view 
which  tender-hearted  Abolitionists  take,  with  reference 
to  the  African  race  living  alone,  with  here  and  there 
a  deformed  missionary  face  sent  in  among-  them  to 
preach  the  Qospel  and  extort,  is  a  suf&cient  indica- 
tion to  tell  who  are  the  reaX  friends  of  the  black  race, 
and  who  are  willing  to  conform  to  the  commmid  of 
God  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  verse  28,  wherein 
^  Gk>d  blessed  man  and  the  female,  and  God  said  unto 
them.  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
earth,  and  subdue  it ;  and  have  dominion  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over 
every  living  thing  thai  moveth  upon  the  earth."  We  affirm' 
that  slave-holding  communities  and  nations,  not 
those  who  enslave  their  oum  species^  but  those  white 
races  who  ^'subdue"  the  subordinate  and  inferior 
existences,  are  those  who  walk  according  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  contained  in  the  commands  of  God,  as  seen 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

Though  they  labor  for  those  who  obey  the  com- 
mands of  God  in  subduing  and  teaching  them  to  la- 
bor, yet  behold  the  indulgence  and  humanity  in  carry- 
ing out  these  commands ;  when  the  white  female,  the 
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noble  consort  of  ^man,'  from  sights  which  are  hide- 
ous and  uncoath  in  the  black  race,  allows  them  about 
her  daring  gestation.  She  fears  not  the  deteriaratiofij 
and  beholds  her  consort,  created  in  the  Inuige,  and 
after  the  lAkeness  of  the  Almighty;  she  is  full  of  hu- 
manity to  her  inferiors,  without  fear  and  trembliDg 
at  the  consequences,  whicSi;in  oommingKng  with  tliem; 
might  be  stamped  upon  her  ofipriogs.  Is  this  char- 
acteristic not  God-Hke,  in  contradistinction  to  .that  of 
those  persons  who  cry  out  relief,  relief  to  the  Mack 
race,  but  who  give  no  relief,  and  who  disobey  the  in- 
junctions of  the  Almi^ty  in  releamng  those  whom 
they  are  t^ommanded  to  'mfbdue,'and  for  what?  a 
wise  purpose,  to  till  the  soil !  and  supply  the  happy 
and  abundant  sustenance  for  all  races ! 

Over  the  commercial  worid  it  may  be  well  to  cart 
our  eyes,  and  see  the  avocations,  pursuits,  agriculture, 
and  conmierce  of  those  nations  of  color,  who  are 
large  producers,  in  the  way  of  irilmie  to  our  shipSy  to 
our  superior  eommercici  knowledge  for  outlets,  to  our 
.love  of  adveriturej  and  to  our  superior  couroffe  and  mS- 
Uary  spirit!  Ix^  this  sense  the  Europeans  have  8ul>- 
dued  the  most  of  the  AsiaJtie  nationSy  who  are  forced 
to  pay  tribute.  In  this  view,  behold  the  East  Indies, 
and  China,  and  Africa,  who  have  no  eqiud  commercial 
relations  with  the  former  nations.  Those  European 
nations,  whether  directly  or  indirectly  tinctured  with 
Abolitionism  or  not,  are  most  pious  observers  in  car- 
rying out  the  commands  of  God  in  the  28th  verse  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  wherein  one  clause  says, 
'  subdue  it,'  that  is,  the  earth,  and  another  says,  *  have 
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dominion  over  evenry  living  thing  that  moveth  upon 
the  earth  V 

Abdition  Wigland  is  most  assuredly  a  model  heroine  ^ 
in  all  the  exalted  movements  she  makes  in  order  to  ele- 
vate existences  of  color  and  place  them  on  a  par  with 
her  own  white  citizens.  She  manifests  this  in  all  her 
doings,  and  in  all  her  causes  to  revolutions.  The 
scope  of  her  beneficent  kindness  was  not  sufficiently 
large  in  the  West  Indies  for  the  exertion  of  all  her 
most  polished  philanthropy';  sure,  there,  she  set  her 
few  slaves  free,  not  through  tender  mercy ^  for  she  un- 
denttands  und  practices  well  fhe  injunctions  imposed 
on  iifae  subordinate  and  inferior  existences,  as  laid 
down  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  verse  28th.  She 
has  extended  all  of  her  remaining  pure  philanthropy 
even  to  the  East  Indies  and  Ohina,  and  is  bestowing 
her  most  generous  clemency  and  equality  on  those 
Asiatic  nations,  with  fearful  emotions,  like  a  doar 
mother  and  father,  in  the  way  of  taxing  them  and 
imposing  tribute  on  them,  to  merdy  pay  the  slight  or 
incidental  expenses  of  civilization,  that  is,  to  take  her 
ernnmercial  products  for  what  she  sees  fi:t  to  demand 
in  exchange  7  There  is  no  slavery  in  this  tribute  and 
enforcement  to  trade,  specifically  and  ironically 
speaking ;  but  it  is  enslaving  nations  upon  nations  to 
the  proud  wheels  of  her  commerce!  Are  Americans 
Mind  to  the  speciaJ.  pleadings  of  Abolition  England's 
philanthropy  in  the  West  Indies,  where,  by  her  acts 
that  took  eflfect  therethrough  Wilberforce, the  ehara^ 
pion,  she  sought  to  overthrow  onr  vast  empire  6f 
wealth,  in  our  institution  of  slavery,  by  emissaries  and 
agitations  in  our  midst,  and  then  in  an  agricultural 
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and  commercial  view,  to  place  herself  in  poBition,  by 
her  vast  fleets  and  empire,  to  be  mistress  of  the  ocean 
and  of  the  earth  ?  Do  Americans  not  see  this  usurp- 
ing ambition  of  that  England,  these  departures  of 
her's  from  her  main  design,  in  order  to  gain  advan- 
tages over  nations  in  apparent  sisterhood  with  her  7 
What  does  she  know,  practice,  or  acknowledge,  but 
movements  to  the  accomplishment  of  her  designs  and 
ambition,  let  theiti  be  over  the  blood  of*  the  innocent 
or  the  command  of  God !  She  blushes  at  principles, 
like  a  maid  in  her  teens,  who,  perchance,  sees  a  boar 
near  her  trail!  Thus,  does  Abolition  America  try  to 
blush,  etc.,  etc.  In  this  picture  you  see  the  secret 
springs  to  her  boasted  philanthropy !  She  was  then 
the  largest  manufacturing  and  commercial  nation  in 
the  world.  She  knew  that  she  would  lose  little  in 
the  overthrow  of  her  slavery  in  the  West  Indies ;  she 
knew  that,  by  the  means  of  Abolition  emissaries, 
schooled  by  Wilberforce,  she  could  plant  and  culti- 
vate the  same  elements  in  the  non-slaveholding  States 
of  the  United  States,  in  appealing  to  their  passions, 
prejudices,  philanthropy,  and  the  hatred  of  one  sec- 
tion living  by  the  exercise  of  authority  over  subor- 
dinate existences,  at  the  expense  in  the  other  of  com- 
plying with  all  the  requirements  of  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution !  O,  our  fellow  country- 
men !  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes,  North  or  South, 
East  or  West,  will  you  let  that  wily  Abolition  foe,  that 
implacable  foe,  that  has  twice  openly  tried  to  crush 
us  as  a  nation,  now  secretly,  by  her  machinations, 
destroy  our  nationality,  all  our  future  hopes  of  pro- 
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gress,  development,  civilization  and  enlightenment, 
through  the  means  of  her  Abolition  emissaries ! 

England,  or  the  British  Empire,  at  the  present  day, 
is  Ites,  by  three  fourths  tinctured  with  abolition  no- 
tions, than  she  was  thirty  years  ago.  As  we  may  in- 
fer from  her  public  journals,  ^she  is  decidedly  pro- 
slavery,  and  sees  by  experience,  that  nothing  is  gained 
by  abolitionism.  As  lands  become  worn  out  com- 
paratively by  slavery  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
earth,  as  in  America  and  Africa,  slavery  will  pro- 
gress to  the  tropics  in  either  hemisphere,  and  there 
work  out  its  great  Destiny. — ^You  abolitionists,  you 
know  not  what  you  are  doing !  You  believe  not  in 
the  Bible,  nor  in  the  letter  and  spirit  of  our  Constitu- 
tion !  In  spirit  and  in  fact,  as  we  have  clearly  proved, 
from  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,,  you  believe  not  in 
the  Bible  nor  in  the  commands,  of  Ood !  How  then, 
by  the  forms  of  oath  administered  according  to  the 
'poliiy  of  nationSj  are  you  to  b^  held  accountable  to  aid 
in  supporting  our  national  Compact?  Tour  past 
history  and  acts  demonstrate  the  deeds  you  have  com- 
mitted, and  are  committing.!  From  the  evidence 
brought  against  you,  when  tried  by  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  and  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  with  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  thereof,  reason  and  common  sense 
condemn  you  as  Atheists,  as  believing  in  a  *'  higher 
law  "  than  that  of  God  or  the  Constitution ;  they,  by 
the  evidence  adduced  from  your  leaders'  declarations, 
condemn  you  as  excommunicated  from  the  pale  of 
civilized  society,  and  as  contrabands  in  it ;  for  every 
member  of  such  societv  must  found  his  belief  on  a 
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Great  First  Cause  which  pervades  every  thing ;- 
else,  when  called  to  bear  testimony,  what  obligation 
would  there  be  for  him  to  bear  true  testimony,  unless 
he  swore  upon  the  Bible,  which  would  necessarily 
involve  faith  in  it,  or  affirmed  by  raising  his  hand  to 
Heaven,  which  would  necessarily  imply  a  belief  in  a 
Divinity.  These  are  not  forms  without  grave  and  se- 
rious responsibiIities,and  the  nature  of  a  perjured  oath 
you  all  should  know ;  and  before  you  should  ever  be 
permitted  to  take  an  oath  to  discharge  any  office  in 
life,  your  worldly  acts  should  be  made  to  correspond 
to  the  order  of  creation,  and  an  acknowledgment  of 
a  Oreat  First  Cause! 

Cease  then  your  persecution  against  slavery,  the 
specific  Divine  Institution  inaugurated  in  tiie  begiU" 
ning  by  God  himself,  or  words  are  empty  sounds  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis^  and  you  will  put  to  death  the 
rebellion,  that  shakes  our  earth  to  its  center!  Know 
this,  and  act  upon  it  ;-^it  is  the  salvation  of  our  coun- 
try !  liebellion  would  die  the  death  of  a  mushroom^ 
were  it  not  tor  the  untiring  and  persistent  exertion 
and  agitation  of  Abolitionists !  It  would  have  no 
subsistence ;  it  would  be  like  the  flame  surrounded 
by  marshes  with  a  blade  of  grass  here  and  there, 
when  it  could  be  only  imperfectly  communicated ;  it 
would  die  for  want  of  wind  and  fiiel! 

Peaceable  secession  can  be  borne  in  no  form  of 
society  in  free  governments,  nor  can  it  exist  in  mon-^ 
archies;  for  in  the  former  the  majorities  are  presumed 
to  rule,  and  the  assent  of  the  minority  is  required  to 
conform  to  a  prescribed  rwfejlike  a  constitution^  beyond 
which  the  majority  can  not  go,  constitutionally.    If 
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under  a  written  Constitution^  the  majority  acts  in  ac- 
cordance,  in  all  re&pects^to  the  letter  Skud  Mpirit  of  that 
Instrument^  the  Qovemment  so  actings  has  a  perfect 
right  to  exact  obedience  to  the  Compact  from  the  mi' 
nority ;  for  the  Compact  was  instituted  for  the  good 
of  all;  biU\f  the  miyoritj. should  manifest  their  in- 
tent in  their  elections^  and  in  the  choice  of  their  offi' 
cersy  and  in  their  passing  of  acts  in  flagrant  violation 
of  the  primordial  law  of  the  land,  and  of  judicial  de« 
eisionsy  and  let  this  be  of  a  continuance  long  enough 
to  show  to  aU  mankind^  that  there  is  no  peaceable  solu- 
tion oi  the  points  at  issue ; — ^under  such  circum^ancee 
and  at  such  eofljunfcinres  in  the  progress  of  a  people, 
all  mankind  contend  that  thej  have  the  inherent 
right  to  rervolutionizey  having  duly  presented  their 
grievances  to  their  oppressors^  and  demanded  an  oc- 
quiescence  to  the  Gonstituticnt  Otherwise,  if  secession 
could  be  tolerated  at  pleasure^  governments  of  a 
popular  form  would  be  overthrown  at  every  dectmif 
and  there  would  be  no  peace;  or  the  majority  would 
be  dictators  over  the  minority^  tax  them  at  will  for 
objects  foreign  to  the  government,  and  consequently 
sequester  or  confiscate  their  property,  because  they 
contend  for  an  honest  and  fiaithful  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution  I 

Monarchies  can, no  more  than  Bepublics,  bear  dis- 
integration; but  the  inherent  right  to  revolutionizCi^ 
when  oppressed,  the  minorities  most  persistently  and 
rightfully  dfdm,  among  all  nations  and  at  all  times, 
on  due  representations  to  their  oppressors! 

The  greatest  study  of  man  should  be  the  art  and 
science  connected  with  a  pertect  government  ^  and 
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if  we  could  exercise  our  reason  on  this  subject,  we 
might  enlarge  somewhat  upon  a  form  of  Govern- 
ment, possessing  attributes  of  the  highest  order,  of 
which  man  is  capable  in  his  present  progress,  in  view 
of  the  perfection  of  that  Government  which  God  ex- 
ercises over  us  all !  If  it  were  possible  that  man  could 
be  created  as  perfect  as  God  himself,  the  best  form  of 
government  would  be,  in  such  a  case,  absolute  mon- 
archy, wherein  one  perfect  man  would  exercise  sole 
power ;  for  such  a  government  would  resemble  a  per- 
fect family  household.  No  right  would  be  invaded 
with  impunity,  nor  would  a  wrong  go  unredressed. 
This  is  the  chief  art  in  government ;  laws  should  be 
simple,  to  the  point,  and  few  of  them,  with  the 
essence  embraced  in  a  few  words,  to  avoid  complicity, 
contradiction  and  litigation. 

TSo  man  should  be  appointed  to  official  trusts  till 
he  had  arrived  at  forty,  fifty  and  sixty  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  trust ;  and  then  he  should  not  be  the  re- 
cipient of  such  without  having  gained  experience  as 
to  the  official  discharge  of  the  trust,  by  having 
served  as  subordinate  to  a  predecessor  who  had 
faithfully  discharged  that  trust.  As  this  form  of 
government  cannot  be  obtained,  on  account  of  the 
imperfection  of  nmn,  and  as  all  governments  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge  contain  but  little  which  ex- 
alts them  above  a  common  mob— -wars  are  waged  for 
what,  by  the  most  of  them,  only  to  satisfy  an  ani- 
mosity, or  gain  aggrandizement  by  the  spoils  of  war! 
Hence  a  people  that  would  be  at  peace,  are  forced  into 
war  for  self-defence.  This  is  the  result  of  the  forms 
of  government.    In  order  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge, 
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with  reference  to  as  good  a  government  as  we  can 
now  form  out  of  man,  owing  to  his  progress  towards 
enlightenment,  we  may  go  into  a  community  of  one 
hundred  voters  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  and 
trust  by  the  decision  of  three-fourths  of  that  number 
on  any  point  of  legislation ;  and  why  ?  because  there 
are  so  many  interested  in  self-protection  in  such  com- 
munity, and  represent  property  of  the  same  kind ; 
hence  they  will  watch  each  other's  interest.  Six  men 
are  easier  influenced  than  seven  or  eight;  for  six 
would  be  a  bare  majority  in  ten ;  but  seven  or  eight 
would  be  one  or  two  over  that  number,  and  hence  it 
would  be  less  difficult  to  influence  six  men  than  it 
would  seven  or  eight  men.  In  this  manner,  no  can- 
didate should  be  elected  to  office,  of  whatever  kind 
or  respectability^  without  having  three-fourths  of  the 
votes  in  his  precinct,  district,  or  State,  or  United 
States;  consequently,  no  sectional  issues  could  be 
tried,  with  any  hope  of  success.  No  man  in  such  a 
government  should  be  eligible  to  office  in  any  capa- 
city till  he  is  forty,  nor  to  that  of  legislator  and  con- 
gressman till  fifty,  nor  to  a  judgship,  of  whatever 
rank,  nor  to  the  governorship,  nor  the  presidentage, 
tall  he  has  arrived  at  sixty  years  of  age;  and  then 
only  from  his  rank  in  knowledge,  morality,  and  ex- 
perience in  public  affistirs,  from  having  served  in  sub- 
ordinate capacities  with  men  of  that  rank !  Legisla- 
tion, as  it  is  now  carried  on  through  the  worid,  and 
especially  in  Republics,  is  mostly  the  impulse  and 
creature  of  passion  and  revenge,  and  consequently, 
possesses  no  manly  virtues  and  no  desired  effi^cts ! 
Bare  majorities  are  eamly  obtained  by  intrig\u;  but 
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it  would  be  fiir  more  difficult  for  seven  or  eight  votera 
out  of  ten  of  the  community  of  voters  to  inflict  an 
injury  on  themselves,  because  they  would  have  a 
wider  and  a  more  diversified  interest  to  watoh ;  and 
hence  latent  virtue  would  arise  in  favor  of  the  gov- 
ernment; and  because  bare  m^jjorities  will  not  be  aa 
watchful  as  seven  or  eight  out  of  ten  voters,  on  the 
same  principle  as  six  cannot  do  coigointly'  what 
seven  or  eight  men  can  cocjointly.  Consequently,, 
no  bill  should  be  passed  without  receiving  the  assent 
of  seven  or  eight-tenths  of  both  branches  of  the  Leg- 
islature^ or  of  Congress  thereto ;  hence,  lawa  would 
have  more  character,  and  a  nation  would  be  justly 
proud  of  itself;  and  sueh  would  really  form  the  ma* 
chinery  of  national  pride ! 

By  some,  it  is  argued  that  such  a  form  of  govern- 
ment would  not  work;  for  they  say,  notwithstanding 
the  permanent  feature  embraced  in  such  a  govern^ 
ment,  that  no  candidate  could  be  elected  to  office. 
We  grant  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  elect  candi- 
dates who  could  not  adapt  themselves  to  the  views 
of  seven  or  eight-tenths  of  a  district  or  a  State.  In' 
case  of  life  and  death,  in  which  a  fellow-man  is  to  be 
tried  for  his  life,  a  jury  of  twelve  men  is  empannelled 
and  sworn  to  decide  according  to  the  law,  and  the 
facts  as  presented  by  the  witnesses.  If  the  facta  go 
against  the  man,  the  twelve  jurors  must  agree  before 
the  Judge  can  sign  the  sentence  of  death*  On  the 
same  principle  of  reasoning,  is  it  not  equally  as  im- 
portant for  the  vigor  and  life  of  a  country  that  seven 
or  eight  tenths  of  the  community  should  sign  its 
warrant  or  seal  of  election,  in  order  that  eojch  man*s 
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rights  should  be  respected,  as  it  was  in  the  one  in- 
stance with  reference  to  a  man's  trial  for  murder? 
for  common  sense  teaches  us  that  at  each  election,  a 
country's  vitality  is  tested ;  public  credit  is  prostrated ; 
and  a  general  commercial  stagnation  ensues  till  after 
the  election !  This  will  bear  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion ;  and  in  the  main,  it  is  less  objectionable  than 
bare  majorities. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  Northern  portion  of  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe  also,  with  reference  to 
the  immorality  of  Southerners — ^that  they  are  any 
more  so,  the  white  foundlings  will  not  testify ;  the 
standard  of  virtue  in  any  country  depends  on  the 
white  females,  not  on  the  males. — We  expect  little  of 
man,  but  much  of  woman;  and  during  a  twelve 
years'  residence  in  the  Southern  part  of  Louisiana, 
in  a  country  village,  we  cannot  record  one  white 
illegitimate.  The  law  in  that  State  pays  no  tribute 
to  such  departures  from  immorality;,  and  conse- 
quently woman  knows  that  the  whole  responsibility 
rests  on  herself,  if  she  cannot  command  the  affections 
of  him  who  has  caused  her  to  loave  the  path  of  vir- 
tue 1  Here,  woman  feels  and  knows  herself 's  de- 
pendence ! 

That  there  are  cases  of  jUicit  intercourse  between 
the  negresses  and  the  white  men  in  the  Slave  States, 
no  observer  pretends  to  doubt  from  the  consequences 
which  force  themselves  to  our  sight  and  considera- 
tion. This  vice  is  indulged  in  by  the  lower  class  of 
white  young  men  and  old,  who  think  not  of  conse- 
quences !  In  every  Slave  State  there  is  a  special  en- 
actment, prohibiting  the  marriage  of  a  white  man  or 
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^^oman  to  any  existence  of  colors;  and  public  opinion 
chastises  him,  gailtj  of  illicit  intercourse  with  ne- 
gresses.  The  punishment,  for  this  offence  against 
nature  and  the  command  of  God,  in  the  24th  verse 
of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  should  be  severe  and 
unequivocal ! 

Such  a  law  most  rigidly  enforced  in  the  Slave  States 
by  men  of  well  balanced  minds  would  be  attended 
with  advantages  fraught  with  incalculable  benefits  to 
the  promotion  of  marriages  more  rapidly  between 
the  whites ;  and  hence  the  State  would  be  strength- 
ened in  her  numerical  numbers  of  this  class.  Whereas, 
the  mixed  castes  weaken  it,  have  a  demoralizing  ef- 
feet  upon  it,  and  are  in  opposition  to  natural  law  and 
the  command  of  God  as  explained  in  previous  re- 
marisis,  referring  to  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

No  <one  denies  but  that  there  are  such  abuses 
■against  nature  and  God's  command  in  the  Slave  States; 
however,  every  thinking  man  condemns  it,  whereas, 
in  sonoe  or  many  of  the  free  States,  and  under  the 
European  laws,  it  is  no  offence  against  the  lavoi^ 
against  nature,  nor  the  command  of  God,  to  permit 
a  white  man  or  woman  to  marry  an  existence  of  edcTj 
and  rear  in  the  face  of  prohibitory  nature^  and  the  fro- 
hibitory  command  of  God,.offiprings  in  deterioration 
of  the  Image  and  Likeness  of  God !  What  a  sad  and 
demoralizing  picture  of  the  moral  law  is  here  presented 
to  our  understandingsj  and  to  our  conceptions  of  right 
tmd  torong  !  No  wonder  imbecility  is  in  your  joints ! 
O,  ye  Praters !  With  reference  to  our  country,  we 
are  national,  and  constitutional  men,  knowing  no 
east,  no  west,  no  north,  nor  no  south,  but  every  por- 
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lion  of  our  whole  oountiy  alike;  and  these  views  and 
sentiments  have  been  forced  on  our  reason  from  read- 
ing the  debates  in  the  Convention  that  framed  the 
Constitntion  of  the  United  States,  that  boasted  herit- 
age  and  palladium  of  onr  liberties.  We  abandon  all 
parties  when  they,  in  spirit  or  in  fsu^t,  depart  from 
this  toriUen  laWj  and  the  eomnuinds  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Gtonens.  There  is  no  ism  in  our  composition,  to 
lead  us  from  the  path  of  duty  marked  out  in  the 
Constitution,  and  the  Jirst  commands  of  Ood !  Let 
each  American  rectify  himself  according  to  these 
written  laws  in  eveiy  portion  of  our  once  happy 
land,  and  our  fraternal  conflict  would  cease,  forever 
eease;  and  love  and  Mendship  would  spring  up, 
where  hate  and  distrust  now  reign  with  terror  and 
dismay!  Unity  denotes  strength,— disintegration 
denotes  weakness,— which  will  you  dioose,  Oh,  our 
fellow-countrymen  ? 

In  support  of  the  positions  which  we  have  taken, 
in  defense  of  slave  labor  over  free  labor  in  Southern 
and  tropical  portions  of  America,  with  reference  to 
felling  llie  forests,  draining  the  swamps,  and  redueiog 
fhe  lands  to  a  firm  state  of  culture,  we  will  quote  an 
article  of  ability  from  the  Louisville  Journal  of  June 
87, 1862,  wherein  much  valuable  information  is  pre- 
■eented,  with  regard  to  the  natural  increase  in  popu- 
lation between  the  North  and  the  slave  States.  The 
vtaele  dhided  to  reads  thus : 

^  We  have  shown  the  falsehood  in  the  assumption 
that  the  Southern  States  on  acorant  of  negro  slavery 
^  not  increase  as  they  should  in  population.  We 
kave  shown  that  the  Northern  and  Southern  States 
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1t>egan,  in  1790,  with  nearly  eqaal  aggregate  papula- 
tion;  the  North  about  a  third  of  one  per  cent  the 
largest,  and  now,  aft^r  the  lapse  of  sixty  years,  in 
1850,  the  real  growth  of  their  population,  aside  from 
foreign  accessions,  is  nearly  equal,  although  in  th^ 
South  more  than  one^third  of  the  population  was 
negroes,  who  are  not  quite  equal  to  the  whites  in 
capacity  for  increase,  and  who  are  still  one- third  of 
the  whole  population. 

So  far  from  negro  servitude  having  been  detrimen- 
tal to  the  South,  nothing  is  more  certainly  proved  by 
experience  than  that  negro  slavery  has  been  one  of 
Hie  mainsprings  of  its  progress,  and  that  if  the  dd- 
kisions  of 'the  Abolitionists  had  obtained  currency 
aniong  her  clear-sighted  and  practical  statesmen  at 
'the  establishment  of  our  independence,  the  South 
'would  have  been  in  reality  the  least  progressive, 
poorest,  and  most  benighted  portion  of  the  TJnioii. 
It  would  have  been,  in  fact,  nearly  as  unfortunate  in 
'all  respects  as  it  is  now  falsely  ]>bclarbd  to  be  by 
those  who  wish  to  revolutionize  and  overthrow  itfi 
te'd!ustrial  system  which  hadbnilt  up  its  great  wealth. 
'  "Were  we  disposed  to  fight  the  devil  with  sulphur- 
ous flames,  we  might  tarn  upon  the  Abolitionists 
thtir  own  game  of  fencing  with  statistics,  and,  in 
tiieir  own  ad  captandum  way,  ask  them  bow  th^ 
dare  compare  theik*  own  meager  and  miserable  social 
system  with  that  of  the  South — we  might  point  \o 
the  fact,  that  in  the  New  England  States,  for  sixty 
Tj^rs,  up  to  1850,  JLhe  rate  of  increase  for  every  ten 
yea^s  oscillated  from  twelve  to  twenty-two  per  cen^, 
while  in  the  southwestern  States,  their  political  antj^- 
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podes,  the  increase  in  similar  periods  was  from  54  tq 
271  per  cent  The  increase  in  Massachusetts  from 
1800  to  1850,  varied  from  11  to  20  per  cent  every 
ten  years,  but  in  Kentucky,  at  the  same  periods,  it 
has  been  from  13  to  88  per  cent  The  increase  in 
Pennsylvania  during  each  of  the  five  decennial  pe^ 
nods  of  this  half  century  was  from  27  to  S4  per  cent^ 
but  that  of  Tennessee  was  from  21  to  147;  the  aver- 
age being  72  per  cent  A  great  many  such  contrasts 
might  be  made  in  favor  of  the  Southern  States — ^but 
we  repudiate  such  reasoning — ^these  detached  £eu^ 
which  Abolitionists  handle  so  freely  are  entirely  d^ 
ceptive — the  grand  aggregates  of  growth  throughout 
our  country  everywhere  alike  showing  that  our  popu- 
lation everywhere  grows  steadily  about  three  per  cent 
per  annum — fast  enough,  thank  heaven,  to  repair  aU 
the  slaughter  and  destruction  wrought  by  political 
incendiaries. 

If  the  growth  of  population  by  its  own  increase 
(not  by  importation)  be  a  proof  or  test  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  political  or  social  system  which  governs 
a  country,  certainly  the  American  system  of  freedom 
for  the  white  man  and  domestic  servitude  for  the 
black  man  greatly  surpasses  any  system  which  the 
old  world  exhibits  in  its  results,  and  is  rivalled  only 
by  the  American  system  of  freedom  for  the  white  un- 
influenced by  the  presence  of  the  black  population  in 
any  conmderable  numbers.  In  comparing  the  growth 
of  the  Southern  States  with  that  of  European  king- 
doms we  observe  that  in  fifty  years,  from  1800  to 
1850,  the  white  population  of  the  Southern  States 
rose  from  1,702,980  to  6^22,980— nearly  quadrupling. 
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From  1790  to  1860,  sixty  years,  the  increase  was  very 
nearly  quintuple.  The  same  kind  of  population  in 
Great  Britain,  with  all  the  advantages  of  accumula- 
ted capital  and  skill,  but  with  different  institutions, 
increased  in  the  fifky  years,  from  1810  to  1851,  team 
15,800,000  to  27,475,271,  lacking  four  mUlion  of  du- 
plication.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  social  system  of 
the  Southern  States  produces  more  than  twice  as  fa- 
vorable results  as  one  of  the  freest  and  best  regu- 
lated governments  of  Europe.  Russia,  less  pro- 
gressive than  England,  advanced  in  67  years  (from 
1788  to  1860)  from  87,400,000  to  68,088,000.  Franco 
in  89  years,  from  1762  to  1851,  adyanced  from  21,- 
760,000  to  36,783,170,  an  increase  of  only  69  per 
cent — about  the  same  which  the  Southern  States 
achieve  in  20  years. 

If,  then,  our  Southern  society  so  vastly  surpasses 
all  the  conditions  of  social  organization  which  the 
world  has  heretofore  seen,  an  American  statesman,  or 
any  intelligent  politician,  whose  heart  is  not  dark 
with  malice  or  jealousy,  would  proudly  point  to  that 
portion  of  his  common  country  as  an  illustration  of 
American  superiority,  instead  of  striving,  like  Sum- 
ner and  Greely,  and  their  followers,  to  blacken  its 
reputation  abroad  by  traitorous  slanders.  Even  if  it 
were  true  that  the  Northern  States  had  exhibited 
aomewhat  more  vigorous  progress,  would  that  have 
justified  denunciation  against  States  which  had  so  &r 
surpassed  all  progress  in  the  world's  history?  But  if 
they  have  not ;  if  there  is  no  greater  progress  any- 
where than  the  Southern  States  have  exhibited,  what 
can  we  think  of  the  deliberate  malice  which  would 
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80  persistingly  and  slanderously  assail  them  for  the 
infamous  purpose  of  driving  on  the  Federal  authori- 
ties by  the  violence  of  sectional  hatred  to  violate  their 
constitutional  rights,  or  the  still  more  infamous  pur- 
pose of  exasperating,  embittering,  and  prolonging  a 
fratricidal  war. 

In  defense  a,^inst  this  insidious  mode  of  assailing 
historic  truth,  we  are  compelled  to  make  comparisons 
which  we  would  gladly  avoid.  We  scorn  the  spirit 
which  would  prompt  the  fellow-citizens  of  a  republic 
like  ours  to  institute  invidious  comparisons  between 
States  which  have  filled  the  cup  of  honor  to  the  brim, 
in  order  to  show  that,  in  some  respects,  particular 
States  or  sections  are  less  worthy  than  their  neigh- 
bors, and  to  indulge  in  a  sneer  at  some  real  or  fancied 
inferiority.  Stars  may  diflTer  from  stars  in  their  glory, 
but  in  the  American  constellation  all  are  bright  by 
their  own  absolute  splendor. 

We  are  compelled,'  however,  to  follow  the  calumni- 
ator in  his  invidious  labors. 

In  what  respect  can  superiority  be  claimed  for  the 
Northern  States  over  the  Southern  ?  What  are  the 
points  of  difierence  and  comparison? 

The  free  white  population  of  the  North  and  the 
South,  the  citizens  of  our  country  are  the  people  of 
whom  we  speak  and  for  whom  we  calculate  the  re- 
sults of  social  systems.  We  do  not  run  our  paral- 
lels between  the  white  population  of  the  North  and 
the  negroes  of  the  South,  for  no  one,  not  even  an 
abolitionist,  would  think  of  such  a  comparison.  Nor 
do  we  compare  a  mixed  population. of  white  citizens 
and  negro  slaves  with  a  pure  population  of  white 
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citizens.  Such  comparisons  could  only  show  tbat  the 
white  man  is  entirely  the  superior  of  the  negro — a 
proposition  which  needs  no  illustration.  Here  at  the 
outset  we  must  protest  against  the  juggling  sophistry 
by  which  these  comparisons  between  the  Korth  and 
South  have  been  perverted  to  the  purposes  of  decep- 
tion. Our  principal  inquiry  is  that  which  relates  to 
the  welfare  of  our  citizens,  whether  they  do  better  by 
holding  the  negro  in  industrious  servitude  as  at  the 
South,  or  by  leaving  him  to  his  own  free  course  as  at 
the  North. 

We  do  not  aim  to  inquire  what  are  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  a  certain  amount  of  population,  includ- 
ing negroes,  as  at  the  South,  and  a  similar  quantity 
of  population  at  the  ]!f  orth,  composed  almost  entirely 
of  whites,  because  we  are  now  investigating  the  ques- 
tion whether  blacks  at  the  South  equal  whites  at  the 
North — we  wish  simply  to  ascertain  whether  six  mil- 
lion of  whites  at  the  South,  owning  and  controlling 
negroes,  fare  any  better  in  progress  than  six  millions 
of  whites  at  the  North,  who  own  no  slaves.  If  they 
do  better,  then  their  system  is  the  best — if  they  do 
not,  they  should  abandon  it 

And  here  is  the  fraud.  Abolitionists  profess  to 
elucidate  this  question,  but  they  do  it  not  by  compar- 
ing the  conditions  of  the  white  population  North  and 
South,  but  by  comparing  an  aggregate  of  whites  at 
the  North  with  an  aggregate  of  whites  and  negroes 
at  the  South,  a  comparison  which  does  not  relate  to 
the  question. 

The  question  which  we  need  to  illustrate  is,  what 
16  the  best  policy  for  U5,  the  citizens  of  America  —  in 
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what  manner  shoald  we  dispose  of  our  African  slaves  ? 
Is  there  any  advantage  in  making  them  free  negroes — 
is  there  any  disadvantage  in  retaining  them  as  they 
are  ?  Have  the  white  people  of  the  Northern  States, 
almost  unincambered  by  the  negro,  achieved  any  bet- 
ter resalts  in  social  progress  than  the  white  people  of 
the  South,  who  have  been  blessed  or  cursed  by  the 
ownership  of  negro  slaves?  Is  the  damage  done  to 
tlie  Southern  people  by  the  ownership  of  slaves  sufK- 
cient  to  prompt  them  to  pay  the  expenses  of  sending 
them  off;  and  is  this  damage  to  the  South  sufficient 
to  justify  the  North  in  spending  millions  of  money 
and  oceans  of  blood  to  relieve  the  suffering  South, 
by  violence,  from  negro  slavery?  all  from  the  purest 
and  most  saintly  benevolence ! 

That  the  white  population  of  the  South  has  been  as 
prosperous  and  progressive  as  that  of  the  North  we 
propose  to  demonstrate.  But  how  has  it  been  with 
the  negro  population  ?  Is  emancipation  of  negroes 
a  measure  of  enlightened  philanthropy  for  them,  or 
is  it  but  an  uncertain  experiment,  the  results  of  which 
depend  upon  many  conditions  ?  We  propose  to  show 
that  the  negro  emancipation  of  abolitionists  cannot 
improve  the  condition  of  their  masters,  the  white 
race,  and  that  it  will  be  equally  unsuccessful  in  bene- 
fiting the  negro. 

If  the  growth  of  population  be  a  criterion  of  its 
health,  happiness,  virtue,  and  prosperity,  it  furnishes 
us  the  readiest  mode  of  testing  the  comparative  mer- 
its of  the  slave  negro  and  free  negro  system  as  re- 
gards the  negroes  themselves.  We  have  a  great  deal 
of  contradictory  testimony  upon  this  subject — the 
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large  msgority  of  observers,  however,  confirm  the  gen- 
eral opinion  that  the  free  negro  population  is  a  com* 
parativelj  worthless  portion  of  the  community,  and 
that  the  condition  of  the  negro  in  this  country  has 
not  been,  materially  benefitted  by  emancipation.  Let 
us  appeal  to  the  census. 

Without  going  through  the  details  of  population 
by  States,  we  consider  at  once  the  general  ratios  of 
increase  for  the  whole  colored  population  of  the 
slave-holding  States.  In  this  record,  we  can  see  the 
two  systems  working  side  by  side  through  a  period 
of  time  sufficient  to  settle  the  question. 
TaMe  of  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  whole  colored  popu- 
Uttion  every  ten  years. 

m  THE  SLAVBHOLPINa  8TATBS. 

1808  1810  1820  1880  1840  1850 
Per  cent.  83.11  88.52  80.04  32.23  23.51  27.40 

IN  THB  NON-SLAVEHOLDINa  STATES. 

28.01  27.19  15.48  15,65  21.80  14.28 
These  are  eloquent  figures — ^they  tell  the  whole 
story  of  want,  improvidence,  degradation,  ignorance, 
disease,  and  death.  The  slave  negro  population  in 
the  United  States  has  advanced  from  657,527  in  1790 
to  3,204,818  in  1850.  The  negro  population  of  the 
non-slaveholding  States,  notwithstanding  the  many 
thousands  added  to  it  by  emancipated  negroes  and  by 
fugitives,  has  advanced  in  the  same  time  from  68,479 
to  196,025.  Thus,  while  the  slave  population  under 
the  fostering  infiuence  of  Southern  institutions  has 
rivaled  the  most  prosperous  portion  of  the  white  race 
in  its  progress,  and  nearly  quintupled  in  sixty  years, 
the  less  fortunate  portion  of  the  black  race  in  tho 
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North,  deprived  of  the  protection  and  friendship  of 
the  white  race,  has  not  even  tripled  its  population. 
We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  this  increase  in  the  North  has  been  derived 
from  fngitive  slaves.  In  1860  the  namber  of  fugitive 
slaves  not  captured  was  1011.  J£  we  estimate  the 
number  of  500  per  annum  from  1790  to  1850  it  would 
amount  to  80,000,  in  addition  to  which  their  natural 
increase  must  be  estimated.  Moreover,  if  the  negro 
desires  to  escape  from  the  presence  of  what  is  called 
shiveholding  tyranny,  he  would  emigrate  to  the 
North  as  soon  as  emancipated,  and  shake  the  dust 
from  his  feet.  This,  however,  is  not  the  fact.  But 
we  must  admit  that  the  negroes  of  the  North  have 
not  tripled  their  number  in  sixty  years. 

Not  only  the  slave  blacks  in  the  South  show  their 
superiority  over  tiie  blacks  of  the  North,  but  the  free 
blacks  also  appear  to  flourish  better  under  the  influ* 
ence  of  Southern  society.  The  free  black  population 
in  the  South  has  increased  (from  1790  to  1850)  from 
32,867  to  288,187,  an  increase  of  more  than  sevenfold. 
How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for?  We  may  suppose 
that  they  have  equalled  the  free  whites  or  the  slave 
negroes — ^this  would  be  the  utmost  supposable;  but 
this  would  leave  about  80,000  of  the  increase  to  be 
accounted  for  by  emancipation — the  voluntary  gift  of 
freedom  from  masters  to  their  slaves.  Of  the  large 
number  thus  emancipated  in  the  South,  why  have  so 
few  fled  from  their  '^  house  of  bondage,"  the  misera- 
ble scenes  and  associations  of  their  cruel  treatment, 
their  (metaphorical)  chains,  their  social  outlawry ♦ 
Why  have  they  not  fled  from  the  presence  of  their 
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crael  tyrants  to  that  delightful  land  of  negro  freedom 
where  they  might  he  lifted  into  a  higher  condition 
and  take  the  outstretched  hands  of  those  who  cry, 
'*Am  not  I  a  man  and  a  brother?"  The  truth  is  the 
free  negro  does  not  loVe  Northern  society ;  he  prefers 
the  society  of  slaves  and  masters,  because  the  relation 
is  one  of  human  sympathy,  to  a  society  of  hired  and 
hirers,  whose  relations  are  mercenary  and  competitiye. 
The  tone  of  feeling  generated  by  slavery,  say  what 
you  may  of  its  domineering  or  tyrannical  character, 
is  a  mingling  of  the  command  and  subordination  of 
camp  life  with  the  affection  and  farailiarily  of  the 
family.  This  suits  the  negro.  If  he  is  free,  he  pre- 
fers a  slaveholding  community;  and  if  a  slave,  he 
greatly  prefers  being  hired  to  a  Southern  slaveholding 
lady  or  gentleman,  to  living  with  any  of  the  North- 
em  population  unaccustomed  to  the  manners  of  the 
South.  In  all  the  cities  of  the  Union,  New  Orleans 
has  been  most  distinguished  by  the  prosperity,  refine- 
ment, and  wealth  of  its  free-colored  population. 

An  exact  estimate  of  growth  in  reference  to  the 
free  black  population  of  the  South  is  impracticable, 
unless  we  had  full  statistics  of  emancipation.  But 
we  have  no  difBculty  in  comparing  the  growth  of  the 
whole  colored  population  in  the  South  with  that  of 
the  whole  colored  population  in  the  North.  This 
comparison  gives  us  the  following  contrast  between 
the  two  systems  for  the  welfare  of  the  negroes: 

Total  colored  population  in  1790.  In  1850. 

Southern  States, 689,884        8,442,500 

Northern  States, 67,479  196,025 

Southern  negroes  increasing  nearly  in  the  ratio  of 
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one  to  five,  Northern  negroes  in  the  ratio  of  one  to 
two  and  nine-tenths.  Of  all  sections  of  the  Union 
New  England,  the  hot-bed  of  abolition,  is  the  most 
uncongenial  to  the  negro's  welfare.  While  popula- 
tion generally  advances  in  this  country  thirty  per 
cent,  in  ten  years,  the  colored  population  of  New 
England  has  become  almost  stationary.  The  increase 
from  1810  to  1820  was  but  6  61  per  cent.,  from  1820 
to  1830  less  than  the  half  of  one  per  cent.,  from  1880 
to  1840.  6  11  per  cent,  and  from  1849  to  1850, 1  71 
per  cent  Now,  as  no  State  in  the  Southern  country 
can  be  pointed  'out]  which  has  been  as  calamitous  to 
the  negro  race  as  these  facts  prove  New  England  to 
be,  it  would  be  well  for  her  dogmatic  humanitarians 
to  hold  their  peace  until  they  find  real  woes  to  enlist 
their  sympathy." 

In  this  dissertation  our  object  has  been  to  point  out 
to  our  countrymen  the  advantages  of  progressive 
slavery  to  the  South-west,  showing  the  manifold 
advantages  and  benefits  the  slaveholder  would  ac- 
quire in  moving  into  tropical  America  with  his  slaves, 
as  we  may,  yea,  as  toe  shal^  acquire  territory  in  that 
direction,  and  for  that  special  use.  In  this  view  the 
North  would  gain  ^T^^ern^ory  as  fast  as  the  South 
would  acquire  slave  territory,  and  thus  they  would 
reciprocally  benefit  each  other  in  a  social,  agricultural 
and  commercial  manner,  without,  in  the  least,  prov- 
ing a  loss  on  either  side.  In  the  course  of  time,  by 
this  compromising  spirit  existing  between  the  two 
tections,  after  slave  labor  had  done  its  grand  mission 
as  pioneer  labor  in  the  present  slave  States,  in  felling 
the  forests,  draining  the  swamps,  and  exhausting  by 
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cultivation,  the  miasmatic  malaria  floating  in  the  at* 
mosphere,  let  it  move  gradnally,  with  proper  gaides 
to  dir^t  it  to  new  fields,  where  ^  man/  by  retaining  it, 
will  obey  the  '  command  of  God/  as  related  in  the 
28th  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  Thns  if 
it  take  century  after  txnturyy  let  it  march  to  its  Umg 
homej  the  land  of  the  tropics,  where  it  is  destined  to 
work  out,  and  demGnstrate  its  own  destiny. 

The  negro,  as  a  race,  will  bear  no  disintegration ; 
they  must  be  together,  directed  by  the  superior  mind 
of  the  whites  till  th6y  are  molded  by  ctmtact  with  this 
class,  in  shaping  the  heads  of  the  young  after  the 
whites,  to  assume  a  position  for  themselves.  It  never 
can  be  done,  except  by  contact,  which  their  past  his- 
tory clearly  illustrates  and  proves. 

However,  taking  the  first  chapter  of  Gtenesis  as  our 
ifwde  with  reference  to  what  shall  be  our  doings  as 
to  them  on  earth,  it  would  seem  that  the  Almighty 
did  not  contemplate  any  change  in  his  worhrnanshipy 
nor  in  his  commands;  otherwise,  Moses  having  been 
inspired,  would  have  informed  us  in  this  chapter. 

Therefore,  we  must  conclude  that  God  communicated 
all  to  Moses,  at  that  time,  which  he  desired  we  should 
know,  respecting  His  Creation — His  six  days'  labor ! 
And  there  is  no  other  account  in  the  Bible  or  in  the 
New  Testament  of  his  laboring  any  other  period  of 
time.  All  else  is  hidden,  and  we  have  no  right  to 
infer* 

In  writing  upon  and  discussing  many  of  the  fSacts 
we  have  presented  to  the  public  consideration,  an* 
other  great  ol)ject  we  have  in  view^  is  to  awaken  the 
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mind  to  thought  and  reflection,  which,  most  g^aei^* 
aUj,  will  place  it  aright 

In  our  presenting  this  to  the  puhlic,  we  have  no 
desire  to  sting  good  people;  we  detest  fanatics  and 
those  who  will  not  think  and  investigate  for  them- 
selves. "We  deplore  the  condition  of  onr  country, 
and  feel  to  weep  over  the  graves  of  our  fellow-^coun- 
trymen.  We  desire  to  allay  sectional  prejudices  by 
exciting  men  to  good*  acts  rather  than  to  bad  ones. 
Fearful  should  we  be  of  t?iat  man  who  would  now  raise 
his  voice  to  prqudice  one  section  agidnst  the  other ;  for 
reason  teaches  us  that  such  a  course  of  conduct,  prac- 
ticed by  both  sections^  would  never  restore  our  coun- 
try to  prosperity  and  contentment,  which  we  should 
all  desire !  In  a  social  and  political  life,  if  we  can  do 
no  good  to  others,  we  should  do  as  little  harm  as 
practicable,  ever  maintaining  a  proper  dignity  of 
character  in  self-defense.  To  reason  and  common 
sense  we  should  appeal,  and  by  this  means  we  should 
carry  our  case  before  the  high  tribunal,  ordained  by 
Conscience,  to  decide  the  merits  of  the  case, — that 
grand  principle  planted  in  our  breasts,  which  intui- 
tively knows  right  from  wrong. 

Too  often  is  the  impression  held  out  by  Northern 
writers  and  travelers,  that  the  poor  whites,  in  the 
South,  are  the  mere  creatures  of  the  slaveholding 
community.  Knowledge  and  experience  demonstrate 
facts.  Up  to  within  eighteen  months  past,  we  had 
made  the  South  our  home  for  twenty  years,  being 
well  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people  in  the  Southern  portions  of  Mississippi,  Lou- 
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isiana  and  Texas,  embracing,  by  far,  the  richest  sec- 
tions of  the  South. 

Sure  wealth  there  has  its  charm ;  it  seduces  to  love, 
and  often  wins  a  fortified  position  by  insinuation  or 
storm ;  the  poor  man  and  woman,  if  they  have  intel- 
ligence and  merit,  occupy  a  position  in  society  among 
the  rich,  which  make  them  all  feel  their  mutual  de- 
pendence on  e(ich  other.  The  poor  man  or  woman 
of  intelligence  and  merit  as  often  marry  among  the 
rich,  as  among  those  of  their  own  means. 

It  may  not  be  venturesome  to  say  that  80-100  of 
the  young  men  immigrating  into  the  South  from 
NorUiem  sections,  go  there  in  the  first  place  as  poor 
young  men,  and  after  establishing  themselves  in  busi- 
ness, whom  do  they  marry?  Do  they  return  to  the 
land  of  their  nativity  for  companions?  or  do  they 
marry  some  ones  for  whom  they  have  formed  an  at- 
tachment while  they  were  engaged  in  establishing 
themselves  in  business?  Few  there  are  who  return 
to  their  native  homes  for  companions ;  consequently 
we  see  a  vast  disparity  between  the  numbers  of  mar- 
riageable ladies  in  the  North  and  in  the  South.  It  is 
said  that  there  are  three  in  the  former  to  one  in  the 
latter;  this  is  owing  to  the  young  men  in  the  former 
seeking  homes  in  distant  and  foreign  lands,  leaving 
th^ir  female  schoolmates  behind. 

The  admission  of  the  poor  young  man  into  society 
in  the  South  is  as  easy  as  it  is  elsewhere,  either  in  the 
North  or  in  Earope.  Virtue  and  wealth  are  shy  of 
strangers  throughout  the  world,  though  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  there  is  no  impression 
formed  as  to  their  inferiority. 
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Bo  the  people  of  the  North,  of  the  South,  of  the 
East,  or  of  the  West,  greet  strangers,  though  fellow- 
citieens,  with  a  perfect  disingenmisness  on  their  first 
appearaaoe?  Do  they  not  want  to  know  their  history, 
their  adventures,  their  parentage,  their  means  of  sup* 
party  their  Tnorals,  and  even  their  religion,  before  they 
assent  to  continue  their  acquaintances  ?  Yes,  human 
flesh  will  do  all  this  most  coquetishly! 

The  most  unapproachable  personages  in  the  South 
are  those  who  are  ignorant  and  rich ;  yet  they  can 
e:oen  read  and  write,  enter  and  depart  from  a  room  po- 
litely,  sit  cross-legged  on  a  chair  or  otherwise,  and  can 
^J  pretty  PoU!  and  other  domestic  things,  heaving  he- 
gun  in  the  world  usually  poor,  with  one  idea;  but 
their  reasons  cease  with  their  animal  passions  being 
satisfied,  and  lie  dormant,  moldering  to  renew  again 
a  stronger  thirst  than  before! 

But  this  class  is  not  confined  to  the  South, — ^it  is 
the  unhappy  product  of  every  State,  of  every  city, 
town,  and  hamlet  wherever  we  have  travelled,  to 
scan  closely  the  governing  characteristics,  not  only  in 
the  United  States,  but  in  foreign  lands.  Superior 
wealth,  though  it  covers  a  clown,  and  hides  the  &ee 
of  an  idiot,  or  a  head  that  is  shaped  like  a  chimpan- 
Eee,  often  attracts  the  fairest  flower,  and  receives  the 
lavish  and  voluptuous  smile  of  those  whom  we  should 
suppose  to  be  artless  and  innocent!  Such  is  beneath 
the  veil  of  life,  and  wherever  we  walk,  we  notice,  in 
commingling  in  society,  its  little  incidents  that  amuse, 
and  disgust  one  with  the  race  of  man !  A  knowledge 
ci  mankind  shows  us  all  this  at  a  glance. 
And  the  best  place  to  read  character  by  phrenology 
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and  physiognomy,  is  to  go  to  church,  where  we  can 
see  most  of  the  heads  of  the  congregation,  or  where- 
ever  else  we  can  see  multitudes,with  heads  uncovered. 
Practicing  this,  and  observing  closely  the  gestures  of 
individuals,  we  can  nearly  tell  what  they  would  say 
and  do  in  any  case  whatsoever;  at  least  they  can  be 
drawn  out  by  cross  questions,  or  by  an  incidental  in- 
terrogative ! 

SucTi  a  class, — such  aristocracy  remind  us  of  an  in- 
flated balloon,  which  is  filled  by  the  means  of  art,  and 
which  plies  itself  beatitifully  in  the  dancing  seuds,  seen 
at  a  distance;  brrt  when  punctured  by  a  scientific  touch, 
that  object  falls  and  feels  as  mean  as  man  when  let 
down  from  his  high  estate! 

In  returning  more  closely  to  our  position,  so  far  as 
relates  to  making  money,  we  will  venture  to  say  that 
an  intelligent  young  man  can  make  three  dollars  in 
the  South  to  one  in  the  North,  following  any  lauda- 
able  avocation  in  life.  Hence,  when  you  see  such  a 
class  possessed  of  enterprise,  they  go  South,  or  to 
foreign  lands.  K  the  planters  make  money  fast, 
every  portion  of  the  community  is  prosperous.  This 
does  not  look  like  oppression  to  the  poor;  for  wages 
are  fully  three  hundred  per  cent,  higher  in  the  South 
than  in  the  North,  in  every  department  of  labor; 
whereas  it  does  not  cost  fifty  percent  more  to  live  in 
the  South  than  it  does  in  the  North ;  and  the  whole 
country  is  equally  as  healthy,  with  the  exception  of 
those  districts  where  the  yellow  fever  prevails.  The 
negroes  are  the  tools  of  the  planters^  and  justly  so  ac- 
cording to  ScripturCj  yet  the  white  men,  though  poor, 
know  ^eir  estate  in  the  creation,  and  with  manliness 
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and  tnte  couragcy  define  and  defend  their  positumSy 
with  as  much  spirit  against  the  richj  as  against  the  poor! 

We  deny  that  the  poor  white  man  or  woman  is 
oppressed  by  the  institution  of  slavery;  for  there  are 
various  avocations  besideo^  field  labor,  in  which  they 
can  all  be  employed  with  advantage  to  themselves, 
and  to  those  whose  patronage  is  extended  to  them. 

From  the  present  excitement  of  the  times,  and  the 
insecurity  of  property  and  of  life,  men  are  too  often 
led  to  fall  into  new  notions^  and  dispossess  themselves 
of  that  property  in  the  inferior  and  subordinate  ex- 
istences of  colors  which  they  hold,  as  we  have  proved, 
both  by  Divine  Right,  and  by  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  Constitution. 

Against  these  innovations  upon  Scripture  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  we  set  our  hands 
and  seals,  and  vow  to  support,  under  all  circumstan- 
ces, and  at  all  hazards,  the  Scripture,— the  true  Scrip- 
ture as  it  is  recorded  in  the  beginning,  and  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ! 
Will  you  rally  and  obey  the  command  of  God,  and 
then  set  your  slaves  free,  that  subordinate  race  ?  Will 
you  live  up  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  then  prohibit  your  brethren  from  holding 
their  property  in  slaves?  or  moving  into  newly  or- 
ganized territories,  to  share  a  mutual  blessing,  pur- 
chased and  obtained  by  mutual  sacrifices  ?  Te  skep- 
tics! Answer,  and  behold  the  sins  you  have  commit- 
ted, in  agitations,  which  had  no  foundation  in  nature, 
in  Scripture,  nor  in  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution ! 

Until  prejudices  against  Slave  Institutions  cense  to 
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exist  as  a  political  lever  in  oiir  Government,  and  as  a 
means  by  which  ignoble  and  nefarions  minds  endeavor 
to  rise  to  distinction,  when  they  know  that  they  con- 
flict both  against  Divine  Bight,  and  the  letter  and 
.spirit  of  the  Constitutian,  we  shall  never  be  united 
as  a  nation,  nor  shall  we  advance  to  higher  positions 
than  we  have  won  in  the  scale  of  progress.  We  have 
begun  the  Great  Decline ;  we  as  a  people  iN'orth  and 
South,  East  and  West,  know  it;  we  know  our  fate; 
it  is  written  in  the  death's  groans  and  agonies  all 
over  our  broad  and  lengthened  land,  and  sadness  is 
the  future  prestage  impressed  as  if  by  a  sculptor,  on 
Bveryface!  Bead  it,  then  turn  to  your  deformities 
of  mind  that  have  caused  it,  and  let  them  be  before 
you  like  the  app^tion  seen  by  Macbeth  when  ^  he 
exclaimed  and  said,  avawnt  and  quit  my  sight !'' 

These  deformities  must  die  the  death  of  traitors 
both  to  their  Qod,  and  the  Constitution  of  their 
Country.  Laws  must  contbrm  to  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Constitution,  or  they  cannot  be  laws,  but  de- 
crees of  military  dictatorship !  Are  we  prepared  tor 
this  as  one  Great  people,  to  surrender  our  lives,  our 
property,  and  our  sacred  all  7  Consider  it  well,  'ere 
freedom's  cup  is  full,  and  that  of  tyranny  shall  have 
begun! 

We  must  be  one  people,  with,  one  nationality,  and 
isms  must  die,  though  beautiful  in  form  and  capable 
of  good,  if  good  from  isms  could  come ;  yet  we  can 
not  trust  them,  they  must  die  the  death  of  traitors^ 
both  to  their  God  and  to  the  Constitution  I 

What  is  man  that  God  should  be  mindful  of  him? 
is  a  question  which  should  be  ever  borne  in  mind* 
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The  history  of  the  organic  form  of  creatioa  has  been 
told  us  and  we  have  it  before  our  visions.  He  is  but 
a  jmrticU  of  maUer^  the  stewaidship  of  which  he  has, 
at  least,  in  hie  keqaing,  only  a  short  &ne.  By  mat- 
ter he  is  related  to  all  nature,  before  the  oi^anization 
of  matter  into  animate  objects,  and  does  this  make 
him  related  to  all  organised  matter,  which  is  unlike 
himself,  though  that  matter  can  hold  converse  with 
him  ?  He  calls  his  domestic  animals  to  him;  they  un- 
derstand him ;  to  eome  he  speaks  ^d  they  obey  him 
instantly,  and  in  this  act  they  e^e|*cise  reason;  and 
when  in  distress  or  hunger,  they  n^oan  or  give  utter- 
ance to  him  when  he  passes  them ;  and  iq  Uiis  reason 
is  exercised; — do  all  these  acts  make  him  a  congen- 
eric bdng  with  them,  except  that  at  first  they  aU 
originated  from  the  dust  of  the  earth  ?  Matter  stands 
related  to  matter  by  a  series  o£  grades  fix>m  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  or  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
and  is  this  any  reason  why  the  highest  matter  in  the 
scale  of  being  should  put  on  equality  with  itself  that 
of  a  different  hue,  color,  smell  and  formation,  both 
physical  and  mental,  any  .more  or  less  than  those  of 
grades  still  lower  mate  with  each  other,  because  they 
could  understand  each  other^s  utterance?  If  there 
had  been  no  design  in  the  organization  of  matter  into 
animate  objects  of  different  grades,  with  a  manifest 
intent  by  God  to  make  one  of  service  to  the  other, 
all  matter  would  have  been  created  alike  with  equal 
forms,  colors,  and  capacities,  which  an  Omniscient, 
Omnipotent,  and  Omnipresent  God  could  have  done 
by  his  plastic  will ;  but  he  fotesaw  what  he  wanted, 
and  made  it  as  we  see  it;  hence  we  see  his  j^urpo^f, 
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and  study  his  vnll  in  the  law8  of  his  creation,  upon 
which  natural  and  philosophical  sciences  are  based. 
We  have  seen  that  man  is  matter  filled  with  anima- 
ted life,  and  endowed  by  his  Creator  above  all  other 
matter;  for  his  reason  has  made  him  Gbd-like.  What 
sciences  or  arts  soever  he  touches,  he  reduces  to  prac- 
tice, and  they  tend  to  the  amelioration  of  the  human 
family,  and  to  lighten  the  burthen  of  animate  objects 
below  man.  Theology,  as  based  on  natural  law,  as- 
tronomy, chemistry,  physics,  metaphysics,  mathenaat- 
ics,  phrenology,  physiognomy,  geology,  geography, 
ethnology,  botany,  anatomy,  and  in  fact,  the  arts  and 
sciences  in  general,  should  be  studied  by  man  on  na- 
tural principles;  hence  he,  by  degrees,  as  his  reason 
opens  and  expands  in  the  ingathering  of  these 
branches  of  beaming,  with  history,  rises  from  matter, 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  light  and  knowledge 
obtained  by  his  researches  and  reason,  derived  from 
that  eternal  spring  of  all  knowledge  —  natural  law, 
which  governs  the  Universe!  For  instance,  by  astron- 
omy we  divide  time  into  the  different  periods  neces- 
sary to  make  a  year,  and  foretell  the  coming  of  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  or  the  moon ;  or  by  chemistry  we 
tell  the  relation  that  bodies  have  for  each  other,  or 
the  repulsion  they  have  against  each  other,  naturally. 
And  on  the  same  principle  of  reasoning  we  can  de- 
fine inanimate  and  animate  matter,  by  the  study  of 
botony,minerology  geology,  anatomy,  ethnology,  and 
soology,  and  give  each  its  sphere  of  action  and  loca- 
tion in  the  creation.  And  when  such  facts  are  proved 
as  natural  sciences  fully  demonstrate,  according  to  the 
organic  form  of  creation,  what  part  of  such  evidence 
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lid  we  Bet  asidei  because  it  all  might  not  exactly 
our  peculiar  notions  of  right  or  wrong j  whether 
ftded  by  strained  conclusions  or  falsely  ?  Accord- 
to  botany  by  comparison ;  comparative  anatomy ; 
mistry — th^  law  of  attraction  and  gravitation  in 
lies  to  unite,  when  related  to  each  other  by  aflEin'- 
;  to  physiognomy,  phrenology,  and  to  ethnology, 
have  proved  man  and  the  progressive  races  or  ex- 
noes  of  colors  t/o  be  as  separate  in  the  law  of  pro- 
ition,  which  governs  them,  as  other  matter,  how- 
r  related,  in  the  beginning  of  all  things !  If  anat- 
y,  ethnology  and  physiology  are  wrong  in  their 
Luctions  and  demonstrations,  then,  on  the  same 
nciple  of  reasoning  with  reference  to  natural  sei- 
zes, astronomy  and  chemistry  are  wrong ;  hence, 
we  would  permit  Abolitionists  to  have  their  way 
h  all  their  perverse  notions,  they  would  counter- 
nd  the  order  of  naJture  and  of  creation^  and  conse* 
3ntly  reverse  its  rotation,  making  God  an  oracle 
ipt^d  to  their  pleasure  and  will.  This  is  their  aim ; 
sis  their  course ;  and  it  must  and  shall  be  changed, 
all  is  lost !  See  the  reptile  curled  within  its  folds, 
cting,  with  its  slimy  tongue,  ih^  poisoned  venom  on 
^tever  is  good,  noble,  and  worth  a  heritage,  in  the 
lited  States,  the  Constitution  of  our  fwefathers ! 
oud  nation !  must  your  vitals  be  rent  asunder  by 
ih  dastard  Aholitionista  as  disgrace  your  fair  escut- 
3on !  Oh,  ye  Abolitionists !  Tread,  oh  our  Con- 
;ution'!  these  reptiles  beneath  thy  feet,  as  being 
longer  fit  to  encumber  the  ground,  and  let  them 
Ider  to  dust,  to  revive  in  sympathy,  and  with  a 
D  dressing^  so  as  to  feel  for  all  mankind  ! 
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The  study  of  the  haman  character,  and  to  know  it 
at  a  glance,  should  be  pursued  in  phrenology,  and 
more  especially,  in  physiognomy.  Yersed  or  not 
versed  in  these  sciences,  our  natures,  however,  tell  us 
what  personages  are  perfect  as  human  nature  can  be, 
and  what  in  them  we  like  and  can  not  avoid ;  though 
these  sciences  aid  and  abet  man  to  further  his  knowl- 
edge of  human  purpose  and  human  will!  Woman 
is  the  great  archetype  in  physiognomy, — ^for  to  her 
Above  all  else,  we  look  for  perfect  or  imperfect  hu- 
manity,— and  these  two  conditions  of  man  depend  on 
what  specimens  of  humanity,  or  likenesses  are  con- 
stantly kept  before  her  during  gestation !  Though 
the  woman  and  the  man  should  have  honest  and  in- 
tellectual countenances,  it  will  not  always  follow  that 
their  offsprings  will  have  the  same,  if  during  gesta- 
tion, a  thief  or  a  robber  with  his  peculiar  physiog- 
Twmyj  was  constantly  kept  in  view  before  her,  and 
she  should  bear  him  in  mind.  She  would,  most  as- 
suredly, mold  her  offspring  like  him ;  and  hence  it  is 
00  through  the  whole  circle  of  animated  nature,  to  a 
much  greater  extent,  than  we,  at  first  in  the  stage  of 
life,  imagine.  For  instance,  if  you  wish  to  see  a 
human  form  resemble,  in  a  mental  and  physical  sense, 
a  bull-dog,  see  one  of  ehori  and  thick  neck;  and  if  one 
should  wish  to  see  one  possessed  of  thieving  propen- 
sities naturally,  see  his  forehead  project  back  fully  at 
an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees !  And  thus  by  certain 
fixed  rules  seemingly  arrived  at  by  intuition,  we 
know  the  human  family  at  a  glance,  their  character, 
their  force,  their  purpose,  their  will,  and  their  mag- 
nanimity !    By  such  knowledge,  we  should  choose 
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men  to  fill  high  positions,  deputized  by  us,  for  our 
safe  keeping,  and  learn  to  have  courage  and  manli- 
ness to  distrust  what  our  natures  would  shudder  at. 
This  is  true  moral  courage,  and  should  be  practiced. 
There  is  no  chance  work  about  man;  yet  his  form, 
and  especially  his  physiological  features  depend  most 
wholly  on  the  mother,  having  in  mind  and  in  sight, 
perfect  figures  of  humanity,  during  the  incipient 
stage  of  gestation;  otherwise,  if  there  be  no  infiuence 
by  this  means,  why  is  it  that  we  see  some  marked,  as 
if  by  the  fright  of  the  mother,  or  by  what  preys  on 
her  mind  during  that  stage  7  The  mind  unquestion- 
ably gives  caste  to  the  form  of  the  features,  with 
reference  to  the  countenance ;  and  hence  it  is  the  pro- 
vince of  woman  to  improve  man,  by  keeping  before 
herself  in  mind  and  sight,  the  most  distinguished 
heads  for  ability  and  mental  capacities,  during  that 
eventful  stage  for  good  or  evil ! 

In  this  dissertation  thus  far  we  have  endeavored  to 
define  the  natural  laws  governing  maUy  and  those 
which  govern  progressive  existences  of  cofow,  possessing 
degrees  of  humanity.  Wo  have  seen  the  difference 
in  them  in  mind  and  reason,  as  we  have  been  able  to 
see  the  difiTerence  in  them  without  reference  to  the' 
objects  for  which  they  were  created.  The  organic 
law  of  Creation  was  something,  or  it  was  nothing  alto- 
gether, and  we  came  by  chance; — ^therefore  if  it  was 
something^  it  is  so  now,  and  its  principles  are  just  as 
imperative  upon  us  at  present,  as  if  the  creation  only 
happened  as  of  yesterday.  This  is  a  .common  sense 
view  to  take  of  the  organic  form  of  matter,  as  pre- 
sented to  our  understandings  by  the  Inspired  Moses. 
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Common  Sense  is  that  power  of  the  mind  which, 
by  a  kind  of  instinct,  or  a  short  process  of  reasoning, 
perceives  truth,  the  relation  of  things,  cause  and  ef- 
fect, etc. ;  and  hence  this  enables  the  possessor  to  dis- 
cern what  is  right,  useful,  expedient,  or  proper,  and 
adopt  the  best  means  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  This 
power  seems  to  be  the  gift  of  nature,  improved  by 
experience  and  observation.  God  said  to  nature, 
when  he  was  about  to  form  man  out  of  the  dust  of 
the  earth ; — ^^  Let  us,  that  is,  myself  and  nature*  make 
man  in  our  Image^  after  our  Likeness.^*  Hence,  com- 
mon sense  is  an  attribute  belonging  to  the  Deity,  and 
is  given  to  man  only^ — ^he  manifests  it  inasmuch  as  he 
advances  to  that  perfection  of  Him,  in  whose  Image 
and  after  whose  Likeness  he  was  created.  I^Taturai 
history,  in  the  creation,  is  as  perfect  in  its  series  in 
coming  down  or  rising  up,  as  the  matter  it  represents, 
and  each  part  had  its  relative  position  alloted  to  it; 
hence  we  see  that  man,  the  white  man,  and  the  fe- 
male, were  allotted  a  position  nearest  to  their  God,  in 
whose  Image  and  after  whose  Likeness  man  was 
created.  Before  us  is  a  chart  of  Creation,  and  what 
evidence  have  we,  according  to  common  sense^  that  the 
'%\'hite  man  or  Caucasian  was  not  located  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor ; — that  the  Mongolian  was  not  located  in  China ; — 
that  the  Malay  or  Polenysian  was  not  located  in 
Southern  Asia ; — ^that  the  Indian  was  not  located  on 
the  Continent  of  America  j — ^and  that  the  Negro  or 
African  was  not  located  in  Africa;  inasmuch  as  every 
thinffy  whether  inanimate  or  animate,  was  located  at 
these  respective  points  at  the  time  of  creation,  or  how 
could  they  have  been  borne  there  by  any  natural  law  ? 

*  Nature,  in  this  sense,  means  all  that  was  contributed  to  make  man 
from  the  earth  and  atmosphere,  except  the  spirit  or  reason,  and  the  breath 
of  life,  which  God  made  natural  to  snch  an  organiiation,  through  his  in- 
strumontalitj. 
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Ood  was,  and  is  Supreme  over  this  creatioD,  and  he 
made  "  the  man  and  the  female  "  to  be  his  vicegerants 
on  earthy  with  these  attributes, — reason  and  common 
sense,  which  fie  manifests  in  the  economy  of  nature.  K 
these  progressive  existences  of  colors,  had  been  created 
with  the  attribute,  common  sense,  as  the  white  race 
was; — in  all  their  doings,  progress,  advancements, 
and  developments,  they  would  not  be  now  so  dissim- 
ilar to  us  as  they  are  in  the  scale  of  civilization  and 
enlightenment  For  had  all  been  created  equal  as 
one  family ; — ^all  would  have  had  the  same  spur  to 
have  stimulated  them  to  equal  advancement  and  en- 
lightenment. This  is  not  the  case,  which  history  and 
travels  demonstrate.  Therefore  in  reasoning,  we  see  that 
the  white  race  is  the  only  one  that  has  come  up  to 
the  attribute, — common  sense,  toward  perfection. 
This  we  see  more  clearly,  when  we  contrast  the  arts 
and  sciences,  which  distinguish  man  from  the  progres- 
sive existences  of  color.  The  study  of  authentic  history, 
on  this  subject,  informs  us  in  part,  making  due  allow- 
ances for  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  writers. 
The  standard  of  Common  Sense,  at  which  man  should 
exert  and  stimulate  his  faculties  to  arrive  at,  is  the 
book  of  nature.  When  we  personify  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  we  see  common  sense  and  natural  rights  dis- 
played in  all  their  grandeur  and  magnificence,  and 
governed  by  the  organic  law  of  God ;  otherwise,  how 
would,  or  could  they  exist,  were  they  like  man  with 
few  exceptions,  and  the  progressive  existences  of 
color,  that  jar  and  war  with  each  other,  while  the 
latter  not  unfrequently  feed  on  each  other,  when 
taken  as  captives  in  war.     Common  sense  may  be  ap- 
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plied  to  an  idividnal,  when  lie  indicates  conBisteney 
and  equanimity  in  action ;  and  consequently  the  op- 
•  posite,  when  he  manifests  the  opposite.  As  it  is  so 
with  individuals,  thus  it  is  with  nations  in  their  pro- 
ffress  or  decline!  **  In  social  and  political  affairs,  that 
is  7ight  which  is  consonant  to  the  laws  and  customs 
of  a  country,  provided  these  laws  and  customs  are  not 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  God."  Hence,  we  have 
proved  slavery  to  be  a  Divine  Institution,  according 
to  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  that  the  right  of 
man  to  existences  of  colors^to  be  consonant  to  the  or- 
ganic law,  and  command  of  God;  as  seen  also  in  the 
same  chapter.  Therefore,  this  right  to  hold  these 
colored  ezistenceSy  is  a  right  organized  with  the  crea- 
tion, and  is  a  divine  heritage  to  man  and  to  his  heirs 
as  we  have  heretofore  clearly  proved  it  to  be ;  for  it 
is  coupled  with  common  sense  which  is  the  most  prom- 
inent attribute  with  the  Deity.  Any  infringement  on 
this  right  as  possessed  by  man,  is  an  infringement  upon 
the  organic  law  of  God,  and. consequently,  will  meet 
his  eternal  damnation,  with  constant  afflictions  and 
disasters!  And  in  proof  of  this  position,  behold  the 
retrograde  movements  of  the  West  Indies,  Mexico, 
Central  and  South  America !  They  are  fast  return- 
ing to  their  original  wild  wastes ;  and  thus  it  would 
be  in  the  United  States.  When  the  Abolitionists  are 
summoned  to  the  bar  of  our  God  for  their  just  sen- 
tence ;  the  crimes  they  have  caused  to  be  committed ; 
the  innocent  blood  they  have  caused  to  flow;  the 
widows  and  orphans  that  they  have  been  the  means 
of  making ;  the  desolation  and  waste,  the  immorality 
and  vice,  consequent  upon  their  actions,  will  all  ap- 
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peal  to  our  God  for  a  jiret  retribution  to  fall  upon 
their  accursed  heads  !  Earth  itself  will  tremble  and 
blush  to  see  them  return  to  her  for  lack  of  steward- 
ship, and  all  nature  will  rejoice  in  their  final  burial ; 
for  peace  again  will  light  up  the  orient  east,  and  an- 
thems of  joy  and  rejoicing,  will  be  sung  throughout 
God's  Universe  I  The  rights  of  man,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  rights  oi progressive  exisimces  of  colorSf  ar# 
clearly  defined  in  the  28th  verse  of  the  finrt  chapter 
of  Genesis.  Man,  with  reference  to  himself  and  his 
descendants  could  not  be  a  slave,  for  his  creation  pre* 
supposes  Divinity  in  Image  and  Likeness;  wherefore^ 
God  could  not  think  of  enslaving  a  part  of  himself; 
in  this,  there  would  be  ineonsiatency  and  the  lack  of 
eammon  sensej  which,  by  no  process  of  reasoning,  can 
we  attribute  to  the  Deity.  The  rights  of  the  white 
man  over  these  existences  of  colon  consist  in  labor,  and 
the  control  of  their  time.  He  has  no  right  to  take 
life,  for  he  can  not  give  it,  but  he  has  a  natural  or- 
ganic right  to  enforce  obedience,  as  seen  in  the  28th 
verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  In  this,  he 
should  exercise  common  sense,  and  be  governed  by  it 
in  his  punishment  Such  sIAves  have  a  natural 
organic  right  to  food,  medicine,  sleep,  rest,  and  pro- 
tection against  aggressions  by  outsiders^  and  the 
master,  in  the  exercise  of  Common  Sense,  is  bound 
to  grant  them  these  requirements.  Thus  we  see  the 
organic  relation  of  master  and  slave  for  mutual  rights. 
Thus  we  see  the  relationship  of  master  and  slave,  as 
sacred  as  the  organic  law  that  made  them ;  for  it  is  a 
part  of  creation!  Therefore  arises  the  punishment  that 
will  ensue  against  those  that  rebel  against  our  God, 
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and  his  Divine  Command!  If  man  is  afraid  of  fa- 
tare  panishment  after  death,  and  believes  in  God  and 
the  Bible,  he  would  do  well  to  renounce  his  aholHionism 
or  atheism^  if  he  be  tinctured  with  it,  and  appear  like 
a  man  created  in  the  Image  and  Likeness  of  God ! 
As  relates  to  oar  Government,  we  believe  in  the 

'literal  interpretation  of  the  CJonstitntion  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  sach  comments  as  are 
natural  to  refined  common  sense ;  and  that  each  and 
every  portion  of  the  whole  community  should  be  made 
to  adjust  their  circumstances  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  not  the  Constitution  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  sectional  interest.  That  there  is  a 
"  higher  law  " — ^the  quintescence  of  Abolitionism — 
than  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  made  to 
consist  of  moral  precepts  for  our  special  government, 
no  man  of  common  sense  will  admit,  except  pedants 
in  politics^  whose  starlight  glory  is  like  a  meteor! 
That  this  *•  higher  law"  must  be  made  to  rob  Peter  to 

^  Day  Paul,  and  the  whole  commercial  world  of  all  our 
nmtoriiil  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  in  direct  viola- 
tion to  tlfe  command  of  God  in  the  28th  verse  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  is  a  point  in  ethics  yet  to  be 
solved  !  Those  who  press  it  have  nothing  to  lose ;  in 
point  of  being  producers  of  the  earth,  they  are  too 
insignificant  to  be  borAe  in  mind  as  a  class  of  produc- 
ers. It  is  a  political  crusade  to  gain  power,  without 
soul,  heart,  or  any  of  those  fine  endowments  so  natu- 
ral to  most  of  mankind,  except  fanatics.  And  what 
will  be  gained  by  this  pressure  of  Abolitionism  ex- 
cept misery  and  poverty,  anarchy  and  confusion,  for 
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the  pillars  of  organized  society  are  being  cut  at  their 
base,  as  seen  from  the  order  of  creation  ! 

Our  countrymen  !  We  have  held  before  your  eyes 
the  full  picture  of  such  a  crusade  as  a  consequence  of 
liberating  the  blacks,  and  have  invited  you  to  extend 
your  visions  for  the  observance  of  such  misery,  con- 
fusion and  degradation  to  the  West  Indies,  Mexico^ 
Central  and  South  America,  and  there  behold  their 
whole  country,  except  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  with 
Brazil,  though  a  paradise  by  nature,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  the  handiwork  of  such  miscreants  as  Aboli- 
tionists, in  personifying  themselves  with  the  power 
of  the  Most  High,  by  suspending  his  command, 
shrouding  the  once  beautiful  prospect  in  black  de- 
spair, on  whichsoever  side  we  chance  to  turn  our 
eyes  for  a  little  more  light !  When  the  Constitution 
of  our  fathers  received  its  organic  form,  and  its  exist- 
ence was  rejoiced  over,  that  formation  and  rejoicing 
were  in  full  view  of  all  our  conditions  as  we  then  were 
and  as  the  colonies  had  been  for  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  years,  with  slaves  in  the  most  of  them; 
and  without  regard  to  privileges  granted  to  free  or 
slave  States,  we  take  it  for  bemg  guaranteed,  that 
this  most  sacred  instrument  never  contemplated  the 
abnegation  of  any  of  the  vested  rights  of  the  States, 
with  reference  to  usages  in  the  rights  of  property; 
for  who,  when  the  Constitution  was  being  formed, 
possessing  the  absolute  right  to  certain  property  in 
slaves,  would  surrender  it  upon  any  condition,  or 
make  a  solemn  compact  with  any  parties,  having  in 
'  view  the  surrendering  of  the  right  to  such  property? 
As   well  might  a  State  surrender  her  rights  with 
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reference  to  the  regulation  of  the  marriage  contract, 
the  recording  of  deeds  to  real  or  personal  estate,  or 
the  regulation  of  any  of  her  individual  concernments, 
as  to  surrender  her  rights  respecting  her  domestic 
institution  of  slavery.  The  latter  is  as  sacred  to  her 
as  the  former,  and  if  she  surrenders  this  under  a 
plea  of  military  necessity,  let  it  come  as  it  may,  she 
may  as  well  prepare  herself  to  surrender  those  first 
mentioned  also  under  a  plea  of  military  necessity, 
which  would  make  her*an  abject  creature  of  most 
contemptible  servitude,  not  daring  to  raise  her  voice 
in  self-defence ! 

The  pleas  to  surrender  the  regulation  to  the  mar- 
riage contract,  and  the  recording  of  deeds  to  real  or 
personal  property,  as  the  plea  to  surrender  the  right 
to  regulate  the  State's  institution  of  slavery,  might 
also  be  demanded  under  the  pretence  that  peace  could 
not  be  restored  without  rescinding  them,  for  confis- 
cation could  not  be  wholly  carried  out  without  such, 
through  the  Constitution  as  it  now  reads,  ^^  except 
during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted,!'  which,  under 
any  circumstance,  we  constitutionally  question.    Un«  < 

der  Article  8,  of  the*  Constitution,  where  it  treats  of 
the  judiciary  power,  in  the  second  clause  of  the  third 
section,  we  see  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
declare  the  punishment  of  treason ;  but  **  no  Attainder 
of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeit- 
ure^ except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted." 
Attainder  of  treason,  in  this  respect,  and  bearing  to 
the  constitution,  means  ^^  the  judgment  of  death,  or 
sentence  of  a  competent  tribunal  upon  a  person  con- 
victed of  treason  or  felony,  which  judgment  attaints. 

*  Which  of  the  two  if  the  graater,  the  Creator  or  the  craatnrat  The 
Statei  created  the  United  States  Goyemmcnt, 
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taints,  or  corrupts  his  blood,  so  that  he  can  no  longer 
inherit  lands."  "  Treason^  in  the  United  States,  is 
confined  to  the  actual  levying  of  war  against  the 
United  States,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving 
them  aid  and  comfort."  This  crime  is  punishable 
i¥ith  death  on  being  proved  against  one  by  two  com- 
petent witnesses,  before  a  tribunal  having  jurisdiction 
thereof.  The  sentence  in  this  case  is  deathj  both 
poliHcaUy  and  physkaUyj  and  the  Constitution  says 
that  there  shall  be  '^  no  attainder  of  treason,  except 
during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted."  In  this 
event,  to  whom  shall  such  person's  estate  descend, 
except  his  heirs,  on  the  political  bxiA  physical  death  of 
said  person  ?  It  can  never  fall  to  the  United  States 
for  a  single  moment ;  for  there  is  no  treason  proved 
against  such  a  man  till  the  sentence  is  pronounced, 
which  is  death,  nothing  more  nor  less ;  hence,  when 
this  sentence  is  pronounced  by  a  competent  tribunal, 
the  estate  falls  to  his  heirs  immediately j  for  Xh^  father 
or  rdativcy  in  law,  is  dead  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  to  this  life  and  the  transfer  of  property ;  and  the 
Constitution  plainly  says  that  there  shall  be  ^  no  at- 
tainder of  treason,  except  during  the  life  of  the  per- 
son attainted."  The  language  here  is  plain  that  the 
United  States  cannot  even  be  benefitted  by  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  property  of  her  citizens  in  any  man- 
ner, in  accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  which  the  philosophy  of  reason  and 
common  sense  fully  and  unequivocally  demonstrate. 
If  this  clause  in  the  Constitution  meant  anything 
else  than  the  interpretation  here  given,  it  would  be 
worse  than  the  moral  decrees  in  the  Bible,  and  that 

IB 
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of  equity  in  general,  for  it  would  visit  the  sin  of  the 
fiftther  or  relative  unto  his  wife  and  children,  or  rela- 
tive; therefore  it  wouid  make  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  do  contrary  to  its  intent,  and  further 
a  nefarious  object  in  persecuting  the  innocent,  who 
are  entitled^to  subsistence  from  some  one,  and  from 
none  so  much  as  from  the  father  or  relative.  Who  or 
what  must  take  care  of  the  innocent  in  this  case  ?  the 
State  or  Government,  or  the  property  of  the  father  or 
relative  upon  whom  the  sentence  oi  treason  is  passed  7 
The  sentence  is  nothing  unless  it  fixes  a  time  for  exe- 
cution, for  a  sentence  in  future  is  none  at  all  in  law, 
nor  in  common  sense.  And  when  the  sentence  is 
prononnced  the  fate  of  the  man  is  sealed,  and  as  he 
is  then  dead  in  law,  and  as  ^^  no  attainder  of  treason 
shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture,  except 
during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted,"  consequently 
the  property  of  such  a  person  goes  by  the  efiect  of 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  to  his  natural 
heirs,  whom,  in  this  case,  the  State  or  Government 
<;annot  expect  to  make  paupers,through  the  fault  of 
the  father  or  relative.  We  wish  nothing  but  the  let* 
ter  and  ^irit  of  the  Constitution  to  be  fully  carried 
out  in  every  section  of  the  United  States,  to  be  a  free, 
happy,  and  prosperous  people ;  but  the  full  meaning 
to  the  very  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  must 
be  carried  out,  else  we  lose  sight  of  our  polar  star, 
and  inaugurate  anarchy  and  confusion  in  every  State, 
making  civil  war  tenfold  worse  than  it  now  is,  or 
can  be,  under  circumstances  of  each  party,  or  one 
party,  coming  rightly  and  fully  up  to  its  essence.  It 
gives  no  powers  under  the  plea  of  necessity,  for  if  it 
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did,  an  official  thereof,  on  the  same  principle  of  rea9- 
oning,  in  a  distant  part  from  the  seat  of  Gk>vemment, 
might  say,  that  he  would  abolish  slavery,  and  every 
other  State  relation  and  regulation  of  contract|  in 
order  to  hold  the  real  estates  in  such  section !  There 
would  be  as  much  sense  in  this  as  there  would  be  in 
a  sweeping  proclamation^  under  a  plea  of  necessity, 
for  the  manifest  purpose  of  closing  the  war,  which 
would  only  increase  it  and  make  it  the  more  dread- 
ful, and  to  be  deplored !  Unless  proclamations,  in 
perilous  times,  tend  to  allay  public  excitement  and 
make  friends  to  the  Constitution,  they  should  be  the 
mere  creatures  of  a  dreamy  night,  unfit  for  the  light 
of  day !  This  is  common  sense,  to  the  contrary,  not- 
withstanding I 

In  no  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
does  this  instrument  recognise  or  contemplate  any 
control  over  the  vested  and  reserved  rights  of  the 
dave  States,  but  a  rendition  of  any  ^'  person,'^  who, 
^  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall  not^  in  conse- 
quence of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  disdiarged 
from  any  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up 
on  claim  of  the  party,  to  whom  such  service  or  labor 
may  be  due."  For,  at  its  formation,  more  than  two-^ 
thirds  were  slave  States,  and  does  it  know  a  slave, 
tinder  any  act  of  Congress,  or  can  it,  except  in  pass- 
ing laws  to  carry  into  effect  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  Constitution  ?  as  in  the  rendition  of  slaves,  and 
in  the  apportionment  form  for  representatives  in 
Congress ;  and  from  these  facts  it  was  made  to  proteeij 
not  invttde  prioaU  rights.  Consequently,  can  Congress 
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set  a  valuation  upon  slave  property^  and  set  socb  free, 
in  any  section,  when  we  pass  into  review  that  the 
^eut  of  the  United  States  Government  at  the  time  of 
its  formation,  and  twelve  years  after  the  Constitution 
was  adopted,  was  not  held  in  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  but  in  Philadelphia. 
.  Maryland  and  Virginia  granted  a  portion  of  their 
domains  to  the  General  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  a  specific  purpose,  with  no  design  or  impres- 
sion  of  wronging  any  of  their  citizens,  in  the  year 
1790,  where  now,  in  part,  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  located  on  our  maps.  This  grant  was  free,  and 
made  for  a  specific  object,  with  a  full  view  and  un- 
derstanding, on  their  part,  that  they  are,  with  all  of 
theirs,  to  be  participants  in  the  full  enjoyments  of  all 
the  past  rights  as  to  property,  as  they  had  enjoyed, 
before  they  granted  it ;  for  can  a  State  give  np  her 
territory  to  the  Qeneral  Government  for  one  object 
and  permit  this  to  be  turned  into  another^  thereby 
destroying  the  vital  interests  of  the  citizens  of  that 
pflft^  without  their  consent  to  such  despoliation  of 
property  f  And,  according  to  common  law  principles, 
in  use  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  the 
citizens  had  been  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  their 
real  rights  as  to  slave  property  in  the  District  and 
State  of  Maryland  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years, 
eight  times  as  long  as  it  requires  to  obtain  a  legal 
title  to  lands  in  any  of  the  States,  before  the  forma- 
tion of  the  United  States  Constitution,  for  twenty- 
one  years  obtain  this  latter  title.  In  most  of  the 
States  we  obtain  title  to  personal  estate,  such  as  notes 
in    five    or  ten  years,  by  prescription,  depending 
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whether  both  parties  Jiave  lived  in  the  same  State, 
and  whether  any  suit  has  been  instituted  within  that 
time.  These  two  cases  are  parallel  with  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  to  implied  rights ;  and  it 
occurs  to  us  that  they  would  bear  a  parallel  consider- 
ation in  law  and  equity  ;  at  least,  such  would  seem 
the  dictation  of  common  sense.  Hence,  can  they  be 
divested  of  that  right  which  was  perfed  in  them 
without  their  consent?  any  less  or  more  than  can 
Congress  constitutionally  divest  a  man,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  of  his  slave,  even  with,  or  without 
recompense.  The  Hon.  John  Qnincy  Adams,  oiie 
among  the  most  able  statesmen  that  America  has 
ever  produced,  and  understanding  well  constitutional 
liberty  and  law,  and  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Con- 
stitution, before  his  death,  declared  that  Congress  bad 
no  Constitutional  right  or  power  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  declaration  of  his  has  been  the  circuit  round 
in  the  United  States,  and  is  received  by  constitutional 
men  as  sound  and  common  sense  doctrine  on  the 
Constitution.  Wherefore,  in  order  that  others  would 
respect  our  rights,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  we  should 
pay  a  due  regard  to  theirs,  in  cases  of  a  similar  nature ! 
If  this  can  be  done  constitutwnallyj  which  we  most 
seriously  question  and  deny,  with  reference  to  freeing 
the  slaves,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  where  the  Government  may  have 
arsenals  and  dockyards  in  the  slave  States,  such  mis- 
chievous tendencies  in  legislation  would  destroy  the 
spirit  and  original  intent  of  the  compact^  and  be  ever 
ftaughi  with  most  bitter  and  grievous  consequences  to 
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a  government  desiring  to  have  a  united  peofte^  each 
part  discharging  iia  functions  Without  coercion ! 

We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  speeches 
and  lectures  of  the  Abolitionists^.the  incessant  disor- 
ganizersy  for  a  long  time,  to  see  their  defence  and  ar- 
gament  We  now  ask  ourselves  the  question,  what 
is  their  object,  and  what  has  it  ever  been  from  the 
earliest  day  of  its  agitation  to  the  present  time?  and 
are  the  leaders  conscientious,  and  philanthropic,  wish- 
ing  good  to  the  American  negroes,  or  would  they 
treat  them  as  the  Indians  are  treated,  and  have  ever 
been  on  this  Continent?  In  the  event  of  abolishing 
slavery  in  all  the  Slave  States,  and  in  the  event  of  the 
confiscation  of  the  lands  in  the  Slave  States,  by  mili- 
tary force,  while  both  acts  are  fully  in  opposition  to 
the  Scripture  and  the  Constitution,  and  in  the  event 
of  settling  the  negroes  on  the  lands  thus  confiscated, 
would  it  not  be  done  by  this  nefarious  abolition  par- 
ty, with  no  other  object  in  view,  than  for  the  negroes 
to  hold  and  cultivate  such  lands  according  to  their 
domination,  so  long  as  it  might  suit  their  good  plea- 
sure? and  when  some  of  the  leaders  should  have 
dreams  to  remove  them  like  the  Indians,  would  it  not 
be  done  in  like  manner?  This  will  bear  considera- 
tion by  Constitutional  men,  who  unite  themselves 
with  no  isms. 

We  have  said  that  these  Abolitionists  are  disorgan- 
izers  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  which  the  Constitution 
guarantees  to  every  American  citizen.  This  we  know 
by  analogy  of  reason  in  comparing  daily  facts  in  the 
form  of  outrages  on  that  sacred  instrument,  in  the 
suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  arrest- 
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ing  men  withoat  warrant,  and  without  being  con- 
fronted by  their  accusers,  which  in  any  light  we  can 
view  it,  is  worse  by  far,  than  the  reign  of  terror, 
during  the  dark  ages  of  European  Inquisition.  It  is 
in  opposition  to  Organic  Law,  the  sacred  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  the  Constitution.  There  is  no  plea,  no 
excuse  for  it ;  but  the  ftiU  unequivocal  desire  to  out- 
rage a  peaceful  and  a  Constitutional  people.  In  con- 
firmation of  our  statements  we  quote  from  the  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer,  an  address  of  General  Mitchell,  de* 
livered  on  Sunday,  October  12th,  in  a  negro  church, 
at  Hilton  Head ;  it  is  as  follows : 

"  On  Sunday,  October  12,  the  negro  church  at  Hil- 
ton Head  was  dedicated  to  divine  service.  The  Pastor 
is  to  be  a  black  man  named  Abram  Murchison,  from 
Savannah,  of  the  Baptist  persuasion.  The  exercises 
were  conducted  by  Rev.  H.  K  Hudson,  chaplain  of 
the  iN'ew  York  Engineer  Regiment  Gen.  Mitchell 
was  present,  and  made  the  following  address :  ^ 

*'  I  have  been  requested  to  say  a  few  words  to  you 
by  your  teacher,  who  is  a  good  man.  Any  good  man 
I  like,  regardless  of  color.  I  respect  him  as  much 
whether  he  is  black  or  w^ite.  If  he  is  a  bad  man  I 
shall  treat  him  as  such,  whether  he  is  white  or  black. 
Most  of  you  know  that  I  have  talked  to  aH  my  sol- 
diers since  I  came  here,  and  now  I  am  talking  to  you, 
who  are  another  set  of  soldiers,  who  have  not  yet 
arms  in  their  hands,  but  who  are  under  my  protec- 
tion and  guidance,  and  in  whom  I  take  deep  interest. 
TVlth  your  past  life  I  fully  sympathize.  I  know  and 
understand  it  all.  I  was  reared  in  the  midst  of  sla- 
very, bom  in  Kentucky,  and  know  all  about  it. 
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While  there  many  things  connected  with  it  that  are 
pleasant,  to  which  yon  will  testify,  there  are  a  vast 
many  other  things  that  are  not  pleasant,  and  I  think 
that  Gk>d  intends  all  men  to  be  free,  because  he  in- 
tends that  all  men  shall  serve  him  with  their  whole 
heart.*  I  think  this  is  true.  I  am  not  certain.  I 
don^t  know.  But  in  any  condition  we  can  all  love 
and  serve  Gk>d,  That  privilege  can  not  be  taken 
away.  I  care  not  how  savage  and  wicked  the  master 
may  be,  he  can  not  prevent  you  from  praying  in  the 
midst  of  the  night,  and  God  hears  and  answers  the 
prayer  of  all,  slave  or  free. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  new  time  coming 
for  you  colored  people ;  a  better  day  is  dawning  for 
you  oppressed  and  down-trodden  blacks.  I  don't 
know  that  this  is  true,  but  I  hope  that  the  door  is 
being  opened  for  your  deliverance.  And  now,  how 
deeply  you  should  ponder  these  words.  If  now  you 
are  unwilling  to  help  yourselves  nobody  will  be  wil- 
Ibg  to  help  you.  You  must  trust  yourselves  to  the 
guidance  of  those  who  have  had  better  opportunities 
and  have  acquired  superior  wisdom,  if  you  would  be 
carried  through  this  crisis  successfully.  And  I  be- 
lieve the  good  Qtod  will  bless  your  efforts,  and  lift 
you  up  to  a  higher  level  than  you  have  yet  occupied, 
so  that  you  and  your  children  may  become  educated 
and  industrious  citizens.  You  must  organize  your- 
selves into  families.  Husbands  must  love  their  wives 
and  children,  clinging  to  them  and  turning  from  all 
others,  and  feeling  that  their  highest  object  in  life, 
next  to  serving  the  good  God,  is  to  do  all  they  can 
for  their  families,  working  for  them  continuallv* 

*  Hence,  negroee  from  being  sl»ve«,  cannot  lerTa  Qod  with  tlieir  wkoto 
bairti,  iroDioattj  ipeAking. 
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Good  colored  friends,  you  have  a  great  work  to 
do,  and  you  are  in  a  position  of  responsibility.  The 
whole  North,  all  the  people  in  the  free  States,  are 
looking  at  you  and  the  experiment  now  tried  in  your 
behalf  with  the  deepest  interest.  This  experiment  is 
to  give  you  freedom,  position,  home  and  your  ow» 
families — wives,  property,  your  own  soil.  You  shall 
till  and  cultivate  your  own  crops ;  you  shall  gather 
and  sell  the  products  of  your  industry  for  your  own 
benefit;  you  shall  own  your  own  saving,  and  you 
shall  be  able  to  feel  that  Gh>d  is  prospering  you  from 
day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year,  and  raising  you  to 
a  higher  level  of  goodness,  religion  and  a  nobler  life. 

Supposing  you  &11  down  here ;  that  will  be  an  end 
to  the  whole  matter.  It  is  like  attaching  a  cable  to  a 
stranded  vessel,  and  all  the  strength  that  can  be  mus- 
tered is  put  upon  this  rope  to  haul  her  off.  If  this 
only  rope  breaks  the  vessel  is  lost  Qod  help  you  all 
and  help  us  all  to  help  you.  If  you  are  idle,  vicious, 
indolent  and  negligent,  you  will  fail  and  your  last 
hope  is  gone ;  if  you  are  not  faithful  you  rivet  eter- 
nally the  fetters  upon  those  who  to-day  are  fastened 
down  by  fetters  and  suffer  by  the  driver's  goad.  Ton 
have  in  your  hands  the  rescuing  of  those  sufferers  ' 
over  whose  sorrows  you  mourn  continually.  If  you 
&il,  what  a  dreadful  responsibility  it  will  be  when 
you  come  to  die  to  feel  that  the  only  great  opportu- 
nity you  had  for  serving  yourselves  and  your  op- 
pressed race  was  allowed  to.  slip. 

And  you,  women,  you  must  be  careful  of  your 
children.  You  must  teach  them  to  be  industrious, 
cleanly,  obedient  and  dutiful  at  all  times.    You  must 
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keep  your  hoases  neat  and  tidy,  working  all  day,  if 
necessary,  to  have  them  in  the  best  poeaible  condition, 
always  thinking  and  coutriviug  to  make  them  cleaner 
and  more  comfortable.  When  your  husband  comes 
home  from  the  labors  and  fatigues  of  the  day,  always 
jiave  something  good  and  nice  for  his  supper,  and 
speak  kindly  to  him,  for  these  little  acts  of  love  aud 
attention  will  bring  you  happiness  and  joy. 

And  when  you  men  go  out  to  work  you  must  labor 
with  diligence  and  zeal.  It  seems  to  me,  had  I  the 
stimulus  to  work  that  you  have,  that  I  could  Jabor 
like  a  giant.  J^ow  you  know  who  I  am.  My  first 
duty  here  is  to  deal  justly;  second,  to  love  mercy; 
and  third,  to  walk  humbly.  Firt,  justly — ^I  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  you  to  do  your  duty  faithfully.  If  you 
do  I  shall  reward  you ;  and  if  you  refuse,  then  what 
comes  next?  Why  the  wicked  must  be  punished 
and  made  to  do  right  I  will  take  the  bad  man  by 
the  throat  and  force  him  to  his  duty.  I  do  not  mean 
that  I  will  take  hold  of  him  with  my  own  hands,  but 
with  the  strong  arm  of  military  power.  Now  do  we 
understand  each  other?  I  am  told  by  your  super- 
intendent that  a  gang  of  fifty  men  are  building  your 
houses  at  the  rate  of  six  a  day.  These  houses  are  to 
make  you  more  comfortable.  You  are  to  have  a 
patch  of  ground,  which  you  can  call  your  own,  to 
raise  your  own  garden  truck,  and  you  may  work  for 
the  Government  for  good  wages.  And  you  women 
must  make  your  houses  shine ;  you  must  plaster  them 
and  whitewash  them,  and  gradually  get  furniture  in 
your  cabins,  and  a  cooking  stove.  I  have  arranged 
in  such  a  way  that  you  will  get  youi' clothing  cheaper 
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and  better  than  before,  and  yoii  are  to  have  a  Bchool 
for  your  children.  And  you  muBt  have  flowers  in 
your  gardens  and  blossoms  before  your  doors.  You 
will  see  in  a  little  while  how  much  happier  you  will 
be  made.  Are  you  not  willing  to  work  for  this  ?  Yes, 
God  helping,  you  will  all  work.  This  is  only  for 
yourselves ;  but  if  you  are  successful  this  plan  will  go 
all  through  the  country,  and  we  will  have  answered 
the  question  that  has  puzzled  all  good  thinking  men  in 
the  world  for  one  hundred  years.  They  have  asked: 
^  What  will  yon  do  with  the  black  man  after  libera- 
ting him?"  We  will  show  them  what  we  will  do. 
We  will  make  him  a  useful,  industrious  citizen.  We 
will  give  him  his  family,  his  wife,  his  children — ^give 
him  the  earnings  of  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  as  a 
man  we  will  give  him  what  the  Lord  ordained  him 
to  have. 

I  shall  watch  every  thing  close^  respecting  this^ 
experiment.  It  is  something  to  be  permanent — more 
than  for  a  day,  more  than  for  a  year.  Upon  you  de- 
pends whether  this  mighty  result  shall  be  worked 
out,  and  the  day  of  jubilee  come  to  God's  ransomed 
people." 

We  dislike  criticism;  but  this  address  abounds 
with  such  superb  assumption  and  bombast  in  the  first 
paragraph,  and  in  fact,  all  of  the  paragraphs,  that  we 
feel  bound  to  expose  this  Demon  in  human  fsrm  to  a 
cool  and  thinking  world. 

It  is  supposed  that,  by  candid  men,  this  creature 
is  acting  under  his  epauleiSy  which  are  granted  him 
by  law  founded  on  the  Constitution.  That  he  has 
acted  in  this  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  no  reason- 
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able  mind  can  doubt,  and  is  consequently  a  perjured 
man,  for  in  receiving  his  commission,  his  first  and 
paramount  oath  is  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  all  laws  made  in  accordance  there- 
with. In  the  first  paragraph,  he  places  himself  on 
an  equality  with  the  negro,  in  contradistinction  to 
organic  law,  and  consequently,  in  profanation  of  God's 
noble  workmanship.  This  is  a  reasonable  picture  to 
place  a  white  man  in,  O  idiot,  that  thou  wilt  be  in 
view  of  nature's  works !  The  Constitution  does  not 
recognize  negroes  as  equals,  but  as  subordinates ;  con- 
sequently, his  assertion  that  "I  respect  any  good 
man  as  much  whether  he  be  black  or  white,"  is  insti- 
gating those  he  addressed  to  affiliate  with  others  to 
rise  against  their  masters  and  assert  their  equality,  in 
opposition  to  that  Constitution  which  he  is  sworn  to 
protect  He  gives  his  birth,  which  shows  that  he  is 
an  apostate  son ;  .in  the  middle  of  this  paragraph,  the 
poor  wretch  has  wandered  from  his  moorings,  and 
travels  in  doubt,  for  it  is  like  the  travail  of  woman ; 
he  conjectures,  yet  he  knows  nothing,  says  nothing; 
however,  he  opens  his  mouth  to  speak.  Hence,  the 
first  paragraph  is  instigating  the  negroes  to  affiliate 
in  assassinating  their  masters,  and  ends  in  mystery 
and  doubt,  not  knowing  even  what  he  says,  a  poor, 
pitiful,  contemptible  wretch !  His  second  paragraph 
opens  up ;  it  shows  hie  schooling  and  his  creed.  He 
would  insinuate  that  he  went  only  in  the  capacity  of 
a  deliverer;  does  the  Constitution  recognize  such 
commission  as  he  holds,  acting  as  he  does  in  the  de- 
livery of  this  address  ?  ^^  but  I  hope  that  the  door  is 
being  opened  for  your  deliverance,"  is  language  too 
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plain  to  be  misanderstood  by  reasomng  men.  This 
war,  then,  is  not  to  unite  us  as  the  Constitution  is, 
and  as  the  Union  was,  but  made  to  cater  to  the  appe* 
tites  of  the  Abolitionists  in  emancipating  the  South* 
em  negroes,  contrary  to  organic  law,  as  we  hav6 
proved,  and  also  constitutional  law«  Oh,  dupes  and 
fools  we  Americans  are,  to  be  ruled  by  a  few  fanaticsl 
Be  men,  and  assert  mc^ly  rights,  founded  on  organie 
and  constitutional  law,  in  contradistinction  to  this 
assumption  of  power,  whicb  the  Abolitionists  are 
wielding  to  our  total  destruction.  He  requires  the 
negroes  to  trust  in  those  who  have  experience  in  du' 
pUcUy,  if  they  desire  to  be  successfully  carried 
through  this  crisis.  What  crisis  does  he  mean  7  and 
is  he  endeavoring  to  inaugurate?  Let  the  world 
know  it ;  it  is  tbat  of  general  emancipation ;  he  thinks 
Ood  will  bless  their  efforts,  that  is,  those  of  the  ne- 
groes; would  God  ble^  them  to  rebel  against  his 
organic  law,  0  ye  white  demons !  How  little  you 
know  of  God  or  of  his  works  according  to  physiology 
and  natural  production,  when  you  make  such  belie& 
known  to  the  lower  class  of  creation.  He  speaks  of 
their  education  as  a  matter  of  course;  poor  fool! 
How  long  have  the  African  race  lived  near  light  and 
knowledge,  and  still  see  their  intermediate  sphere, 
unalterable  and*as  fixed  as  the  sun  that  shines;  it  is 
a  wise  decree  of  God's  organic  law.  They  may  be 
taught  to  say  Pretty  Poll,  as  the  Abolitionists  would 
have  thinking  men  say  Pretty  Poll ;  but,  what  rea- 
son and  sense  are  there  in  it  7  It  would  be  the  imi* 
tation  without  the  light  of  reason,  as  valueless  as 
chaff.    He  exhorts  them  to  organize  into  fam^ies,  as 
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if  they  were  not  in  families.  Families  exist  nataraUy 
by  the  prodaction  of  children ;  thus  if  a  woman  has 
a  child,  whether  married  or  single,  this  act  constitutes 
a  family  according  to  reason  and  common  sense.  If 
we  do  not  watch  ourselves,  we  shall  prove  this  cuK 
prit  deranged ;  we  do  not  wish  it ;  we  wish  merely 
to  set  him  (orth  as  a  fair  example  of  men  of  his 
creed,  as  a  full  Abolition  Breeds! 

In  the  upper  part  of  this  paragraph  he  says :  '*  If 
now  you  are  unwilling  to  help  yourselves,  nobody 
will  be  willing  to  help  you."  There  is  meaning  io 
this,  and  it  is  as  much  as  to  say,  ^^  Kyou  do  not  help 
yourselves  to  freedom,  nobody  will  hdp  you.''  This 
is  instigating  sedition  and  rebellion  among  those 
whom  the  Scripture  and  the  Constitution  enjoin  to 
be  obedient  to  their  masters,  for  neither  openly  ^anl 
a  thing  without  the  power  to  force  to  obedience.  This 
is  common  sense*  Hence,  in  rebelling  both  against 
Divine  and  Constitutional  law,  he  is  doubly  a  rebel 
and  traitor,  to  his  God  and  his  country.  We  seek 
to  say  nothing  in  condemnation  of  this  criminal  but 
what  we  gather  from  his  address  compared  with  oi^ 
ganic  and  constitutional  law,  which  we  are  happy  to 
say  we  have  some  knowledge  of,  as  this  work  may 
indicate.  We  ask  none  to  think  for  us ;  we  think 
and  act  for  ourselves,  and  are  wholly  accountable  for 
the  intejUional  good  we  do  the  world.  Ilis  third  para- 
graph assumes  to  know  the  whole  Korthern  mind; 
arrogant  dotard !  He  knows  as  much  of  it  as  he  does 
of  organic  and  constitutional  law,  if  we  can  judge 
by  his  acts.  He  says  that  that  mind  is  looking  at 
those  darkies ;  yes,  just  as  much  as  it  is  at  the 
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pranks  of  the  orang-outaogs  in  the  forests  of  Africa ! 
A  good  and  befitting  contrast !    Think  of  it 

In  this  paragraph  he  plainly  tells  the  negroes  the 
object  of  the  experiment;  his  language  is  unequivo- 
cal ;  a  school  boj  can  understand  the  whole  subject 
It  is  to  give  them  position,  home,  etc,  etc,  property, 
soil.  How  are  these  to  be  obtained,  and  by  what 
constitutional  right?  There  is  no  use  in  having  a 
Constitution  without  living  up  to  its  letter  and  spirit 
He  speaks  like  a  man  of  authority  in  telling  them 
what  they  shall  do.-  Bead  and  see,  how  absurd  is  the 
notion  to  elevate  such  negroes  whose  ancestors,  since 
the  creation,  have  been  grovelling  in  darkness,  and 
whose  very  natures  and  colors  love  darkness  rather 
than  light.  He  says  that  "  God  is  prospering  you 
from  day  to  day,  etc.,  etc."  If  Qed  had,  or  had  bad 
a  special  providence  for  them  in  favor  of  enlighten- 
ing them,  that  is,  the  n^roes,  would  he  not  have 
manifested  it  by  having  given  them  capacities  equal 
to  that  enlightenment,  without  the  qroophantic  and 
hypocritical  aids  from  Abolitionists?  Qod  under- 
stood his  workmanship,  its  whole  course  to  all  eter- 
nity; he  knew  whom  he  wished  to  be  intelligent  and 
formed  **the  man  and  the  female"  so;  the  existences 
of  coloTBfhe  tbrmed  as  they  are,  in  die  same  manner 
as  other  animates  and  inanimates  are  formed  as  they 
are.  There  is  no  chance  work  about  corn,  nor  did  it 
come  from  Miriey,  any  more  or  less  did  a  negro  from 
a  white  man,  or  vice  versa. 

There  is  no  change  for  the  better  or  the  worse  in 
Organic  Law.  In  the  fourth  paragraph^  he  speaks 
as  if  they  had  risen,  and  compares  their  present  con- 
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dition  to  a  rope  attached  to  a  stranded  Teasel,  which^ 
if  broken,  all  is  lost  The  writer  presumes  that  he 
has  intercourse  with  Ood ;  would  God  receive  in  hia 
presence,  such  a  black-hearted  hypocrite,  as  would 
plead  with  negroes  to  disobey  his  high  Organic  Law, 
and  the  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States, 
formed  after  that  of  the  Earth,  as  to  her  position  7 
for  he  says  ^'  God  help  you  all  and  help  us  all  to  help 
you/*  This  is  coming  down  for  a  white  man ;  it  robs 
him  of  his  Image  and  Likeness  in  view  of  God.  Li 
the  middle  part  of  this  paragraph,  we  see  nothing 
but  conditions  which  tend  to  more  intensify  their 
hatred  against  their  masters,  and  to  affiliate  with  other 
negroes  to  rise  against  their  masters  also.  This  is 
cool  and  calculating.  He  speaks  of  a  chance  failure, 
and  the  consequences.  Did  this  vain  man  not  connect 
with  his  official  position  over  citizens,  his  speculation 
in  cotton  in  the  enemies'  country  ?  what  then  does 
he  care  for  those  who  grow  it,  except  to  speculate  in 
them?  Common  sense  teaches  us  that  if  he  would 
use  their  labor,  he  would  most  assuredly  use  them. 
The  fifth  paragraph  is  characteristic  with  nothing 
vary  soft,  nor  with  any  thing  very  hard ;  it  is  very 
much  aft^r  the  fashion  of  Abolition  preachers,  who 
tell  their  congregation  to  keep  themsdves  deaiiy  and 
be  good  wives  ! 

There  is  pith  in  this,  find  it,  Readers ;  you  can  turn 
it  over  and  over,  and  look  on  every  side  of  it;  we  are 
not  facetious ;  we  are  really  in  earnest.  The  nxtb 
paragraph  is  now  on  hand  for  dissection;  it  assumes 
that  they,  that  is,  the  negroes  in  that  church,  are  men, 
possessing  the  white  men's  estate,  in  his  telling  them 
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wbat  to  do ;  yet  detracts  from  their  knowledge  by  his 
assaming  to  tell  them  what  to  do,  for  if  they  were 
really  men,  endowed  with  the  Caucasian  intellect, 
would  not  his  advice  and  admonition  be  an  insult  to 
them  ?  supposing  that  they  should  lack  the  most  ne- 
cessary requirements  for  a  livelihood.  He  now  comes 
to  a  stand-still,  and  says :  ^^  Now  you  know  who  I 
am."  What  imposter  could  assume  the  general  cos- 
tume of  a  prophet  and  go  among  a  heathen  people 
and  utter  words  of  more  assumption,  in  defiance  of 
all  law  ?  He  speaks  thus  in  a  labored  condition  and  as 
if  clad  Ti^th  brief  authority,  and  is  happy  to  have  de- 
livered himself  of  such  an  abortion.  Poor  Creature,  he 
has  long  been  in  severe  travail*  He  has  longed  to  be 
among  those  he  could  call  brothers!  What  a  com- 
mentary the  whole  of  this  address  is  on  a  white  man 
thus  &r  I  He  says  that  my  ^  first  duty  here  is  to  deal 
justly;  secondly,  to  love  mercy ;  and  thirdly,  to  walk 
humbly.''  This  reminds  us  of  a  pious  Qegro  drivety 
when  he  assumes  command  on  a  plantation  for  the 
first  time.  In  this  specious  light  w^have  never  known 
such  a  pious  spirit  to  hold  out  long;  it  is  a  species 
of  artifice  only  to  work  the  stronger  and  deeper  into 
their  affection ;  it  is  the  pretention  of  a  hypocrite 
clad  with  petty  authority,  that  struts  a  peacock,  with 
brass  tinsels  jingling  to  passers-by.  Such  is  costume 
military,  that  hides  natural  deformities  of  mind  and 
body.  Oh,  that  we  were  Generals,  like  unto  Qeneral 
Mitchell,  would  we  not  strut  to  be  gazed  at,  by  even 
such  awful  fairs  as  heard  him  thus,  at  Hilton  Head ! 
Under  such  momentous  circumstances,  we  should 
swM  an  inch,  yes,  a  full  inch !  for  such  a  menagerie 
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of  animali^  resembling  the  hnman  species,  must  have 
been  startling,  and  ^^m^^Aenm^to  the  General's  olfiic- 
tory  nervesy  especially  if  the  room  was  closed.  The 
Oeneral  becomes  very  egotistic  in  this  paragraph, 
even  as  "Great  I  am. "  Read  him  and  ponder  his 
mode  of  punishment.  We  said  that  such  a  man 
could  not  be  trusted,  for  see  what  he  says :  **  I  will 
take  the  bad  man  by  the  throat,  and  force  him  to  his 
duty.''  Now,  Abolitionists,  this  is  the  mode  that  one 
of  your  leaders  would  pursue  in  correcting  refractory 
negroes,  which  out-Herod  Herod  in  Mrs.  Boccher 
Stowe's  most  marvelous  work. 

How  the  negroes  will  love  you  for  your  new  in- 
vention as  to  punishing  them?  Such  an  address  will 
sound  well  in  Europe,  as  if  it  issued  from  a  Coniaiicbc 
savage.  Do  not  be  uneasy,  readers,  wc  have  not 
dressed  this  yet ;  we  wish  to  show  him  forth  to  the 
world  in  all  of  his  grandiloquence.  Excuse  us,  we 
may  have  to  take  our  toddy  first.  We  never  rub 
anybody!  He  means  that  the  strong  arm  of  the 
military  power  will  throat  them ;  see,  he  is  afraid  of 
soiling  his  handsj  He  says,  "]^dw  do  we  understand 
each  other?  I  am  working  for  you  already."  What 
beauty  there  is  in  such  work,  in  such  threats  as  the 
above !  He  would  persuade  mankind  that  he  was 
almost  condescending  to  be  a  real  Christian,  to  these 
poor,  abandoned  darkies.  0,  such  fume,  such  slime, 
no  one  can  be  guilty  of  but  Abolitionists !  It  is  the 
apex,  the  climax  of  their  morality  and  of  their  virtue. 
With  what  blandishment  does  he  wield  his  eloquence 
as  to  house  building,  as  if  the  negroes  had  never 
lived  in  houses  and  had  never  been  comfortable. 

*  If  these  are  metif  why  has  not  their  manhood  been  prored  in  tfatir 
«wn  coiiDtry  lioce  tbfl  creation  ?    Hiitory  tella  the  tale. 
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How  much  he  knows,  or  rather,  how  little  is  he  will- 
ing to  say  as  to  what  he  knows  of  negro  comforts  and 
houses  on  plantations  in  the  South !  He  is  not  will- 
ing to  admit  that  their  houses  are  comfortable,  even 
better  provided  for  in  winter  with  fuel  and  the  sub- 
stantials  of  life  than  the  poor  of  the  STorth  or  of  Eu- 
rope. Though  the  blind  cannot  see;  he  tells  the 
female  slaves  or  negresses  what  to  do  in  the  way  of 
house-work,  as  if  they  were  savages,  and  had  not,  in 
the  form  of  their  posterity,  been  under  human  in- 
struction for  near  two  and  a  half  centuries.  Poor 
bombast !  this  poor  devil  has  still  his  eye  on  God|  as 
if  He  had  not  turned  him  over  to  his  own  obduracy 
and  perversity  of  heart.  For  he  says,  "  God  helping, 
you  will  all  work."  In  all  ages  of  the  world,  and 
among  all  savages,  there  is  something  superior  to  them- 
selves, which  they  worship.  He  understands  this  in 
those  negroes  regenerated  from  barbarism,  through  a 
oontinuous  instruction  and  examples  of  their  masters. 
He  now  makes  use  of  their  master's  instruction  and 
examples  in  exciting  them,  and  by  calling  on  God 
and  liberty  to  affiliate  with  others  in  bondage  to 
strike  for  their  freedom,  and  servile  war,  the  most 
horrible  of  all  wars,  an  instance  of  which  we  have 
given  in  San  Domingo.  Headers,  bear  this  and  that 
man  in  mind,  and  see  thereby  what  the  wretch  would 
inaugurate !  Oh,  is  such  a  man  an  American,  related 
to  us  Americans  by  the  dust  of  the  earth  ?  Oh,  poor, 
miserable  apostate,  and  those  Abolitionists  who  will, 
countenance  you ! 

He  further  adds :  ^^  But  if  you  are  successful,  thia 
plan  will  go  all  through  the  country,'  and  we  wil) 
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have  answered  the  question  that  has  puzzled  all  good 
thinking  men  in  the  world  for  one  hundred  years.*^ 
They  have  asked,  ♦*  What  will  you  do  with  the  black 
man  after  liberating  him  ? ''    Bo  not  theae  several 
sentences  conclusively  demonstrate  what  the  first 
Abolitionists,  on  the  soil  of  America,  had  in  view  to 
elevate  the  negroes  at  the  expense  of,  and  in  view  of 
a  servile  war  with  their  masters,  if  their  liberation 
could  not  otherwise  be  eftected  ?  It  requires  no  com- 
ments ;  the  picture  of  barefaced  depravity  with  the 
Abolitionists  can  here  be  read  in  letters  of  blood ;  it 
is  too  deep  for  utterance ;  the  curtain  is  let  down ; 
the  shade  of  eternal  night  is  approaching;  behold 
the  actors,  in  council  dark,  and  dismal  as  grim 
death !    'Tis  on  to  national  suicide  I    How  can  the 
negro  be  made  what  God  did  not  make  him?    He 
says :  **  We  will  show  them  what  we  will  do.    We 
will  make  him  a  useful,  industrious  citizen/'    Had 
Ood  intended  that  the  negroes  should  have  occupied 
citizenship  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  or  rather,  the 
Caucasian  race,  he  would  not  have  committed  the 
gross  inconsistency  in  making  -them  black  and  the 
Caucasians  white.  For,  though  corn  and  barley  grow 
out  of  the  earth,  do  they  mix  ?  Did  God,  iu  the  lltb 
verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  intend  that  they 
should  even  have  fellowship  with  each  other  ?    If  so 
mindful  of  inanimates,  is  it  supposable  for  a  moment 
that  He  could  lose  his  mindfulness  of  the  African 
and  the  Caucasian  ?    What  astute  logicians  the  Abo- 
litionists are !    Their  reason  extends  an  inch  around, 
and  they  feel  frightened  at  their  vast  developments  I 
8a|[aciou8  sages,  underground  donkies  I    Further,  he 
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adds :  ^^  And  as  a  maa  we  will  give  him  what  the 
Lord  ordained  him  to  have."  Beyond  refutation  and 
skepticism,  we  have  proved  what  condition  God  in- 
tended to  place  and  keep  the  negro  in,  by  analogy  in 
production,  which  each  class  bears  to  itself  from  mat- 
ter original  and  organic  Consequently,  God  did 
not  contemplate  him  to  have  any  more  than  he  has, 
as  being  subservient  to  the  dominion  of  the  white 
man.  This  is  the  unquestionable  part  of  the  crea- 
tion, as  fully  and  unequivocally  proved-even  if  we 
should  be  scUuted  by  the  august  body  ot  the  Chicago 
dergy!  What  mushroom  upstorts  in  the  physical 
world;  and  we  think  them  so^  in  the  spiritual,  for 
they  are  united  by  electricity*  In  the  seventh  para- 
graph, he  closes :  '^  I  shall  watch  everything  closely 
respecting  this  experiment,"  etc.,  etc  In  this  he  is 
acting  as  vicc^erant  of  an  Abolitloa  clique  that  are 
running  wild  and  mad,  because  the  President  has  not 
«sued  a  proclamation  to  change  the  course  of  the 
lun  and  earth,  which  would  show  as  much  sound 
logical  sense  as  the  one  which  he  was  ovei^persuaded 
to  issue,  to  gain  rest  from  the  constant  encroachments 
of  the  Abolition  wing,  knowing  it  to  be  superb  non- 
sense. This  man  is  caught,  caged,  and  fed  like  a  wild 
animal,  that  vends  his  reason  to  the  sport  of  dog8.t 

There  are  other  Abolition  generals  of  as  little 
worth  to  the  Constitution  and  their  country  as  this 
man  Mitchell ;  these  are  Generals  Curtis,  Prentiss, 
Hunter,  Hooker  and  Fremont  They  are  all  wor- 
shipers of  inorganic  matter,  and  of  the  most  expert 
of  the  Abolition  school,  without  reason  or  common 
sense.    If  we  may  judge  oy  tne  pusc,  luebe  meu  are 

t    See  their  keads  and  taUt  iu  Coogrwti. 
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unworthy  of  the  notice  of  a  great  and  magnanimotu 
people.  Generals  Buell,  McClellan,  Halleck  and 
Harney  rank  as  first  among  Constitutional  men,  and 
excite  in  others  a  willingness  to  respect  them. 

Now  is  the  time  that  isms  must  be  done  away  with 
in  our  once  happy  country ,  in  order  to  restore  the 
many  veins,  now  deplete  for  the  want  of  bloody  to  a 
healthful  and  vigorous  action.  The  double  desire  to 
go  Southwest,  into  new  fields,  with  slave  labor,  to 
act  as  pioneers  in  felling  the  gigantic  forests  of  the 
tropics,  draining  the  swamps,  and  in  rendering 
their  lands  available  for  agriculture,  and  to  let  free 
labor  fill  the  vacancy  this  produced,  should  be  the 
motive  and  consideration  that  move  the  breasts  of  every 
patriot  and  statesm^in  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Pro-slavery  in  the  United  States  is  understood  to  be 
a  principle  in  favor  of  advancing  the  slave  interest 
Southwest  and  South,  as  we  may  acquire  territory  in 
Mexico  and  the  West  Indies,  to  plant  it  on ;  and  in 
contradistinction  to  the  combined  principles  of  Abo- 
litionism and  Emancipationism.  The  principle  of 
holding  slaves  in  negroes  is  either  right  or  wrong; 
and  if  it  be  wrong,  it  should  be  done  away  with,  under 
such  form  and  circumstances  as  will  produce  as  little 
sufiTering  both  to  the  slave  and  the  master  as  possible ; 
but  if  it  be  right  to  hold  slaves  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  in  the 
Bible,  and  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  as  formed  from  the  deliberations 
of  the  Convention^  as  we  have  shown ;  we  shall  never 
discharge  our  duties  to  our  God  in  "  subduing  the 
earth,"  especially  in  the  tropics,  and  to  that  concession 
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which  formed  our  Co&stitation,  without  advancing 
elave  interest  Southwest  and  South,  into  the  tropics 
of  America,  its  natural  home.  From  the  deliberations 
and  resolves  of  the  members  forming  the  Convention 
in  Philadelphia,  that  gave  birth  to  our  Constitution, 
we  are  convinced  tbat  it  was  formed  and  accepted 
with  all  the  principles  laid  down  in  it,  to  be  our 
future  guide  and  polar  star  in  Government.  We 
have  accepted  it,  and  pledged  ourselves  to  stand  to 
it,  and  it  cannot  be  altered  ^except  by  a  proposition 
of  two-thirds  of  Congress  or  of  the  States,  and  the 
alteration  or  amendment  so  proposed  confirmed  by 
the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  or  by 
Conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof."  Till  this 
amendment  or  alteration  is  made,  the  principles  laid 
down  for  our  government  and  intercourse  with  each 
other  are  as  sacred  as  the  Holy  Writ,  fbr  they  are 
founded  on  the  principle  of  doing  to  others  as  we 
would  have  others  do  unto  us,  in  like  cases  and  cir- 
cumstances. It  acknowledges  no  ^^  higher  law,"  such 
as  conscience  might  form  in  itself,  and  in  the  bosom 
of  each  member  in  society,  in  the  way  of  an  oracle, 
for  its  own  government  and  its  intrusion  on  others ! 
With  reference  to  slaves  it  says :  ^^  That  no  person 
held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence 
of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from 
such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on 
claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  and  labor 
may  be  due."  And  it  further  says,  respecting  slaves, 
that  '^fiepresentatived  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  several  States  which  may  be 
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included  withiti  this  Union,  according  to  tb^r  re- 
spective nnmbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by 
adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  includ- 
ing those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
excluding  Indians,  not  taxed,  thru-fifths  of  all  other 
persons"  According  to  the  principles  laid  down  in 
these  two  quctaiians  from  the  Oonstitution,  we  see  that 
slavery  is  recognized  as  an  organic  law  of  the  ConMku^ 
Hon^  for  in  the  last  quotatiob  it  serves  as  a  basis  of 
government,  and  in  the  first  we  see  the  Jlag  of  the 
country  throum  around  it  to  mantU  it  from  the  scor^ 
pionsj  which  were  known  to  exist  in  the  free  States^ 
Afi  we  see  treed,  seed%  grass^  and  animals  compose  a 
portion  of  the  creation^  We  should  ileclare  it  wrong  to 
subtract  imy  of  these  from  the  creation^  even  by  God 
himself;  for  we  have  been  wont  to  contemplate  their 
importance  and  utility  in  the  distribution  of  the  good 
works  of  creation;  consequently,  a  diminution,  or  the 
lopping  off  of  any^  would  derange  the  whole  of  the 
terrestial  system;  as  for  instance,  if  heat  should  be 
taken  from  us,  what  need  would  there  be  in  sowing? 
and  thus  through  the  whole  process  of  nature.  If  the 
creation  could  be  thus  deranged^  how  easy  it  would 
be  to  derange  our  Constitution^— the  work  of  man — 
by  annulling  a  part  of  it,  or  such  parts  as  above  men- 
tioned. The  effect  would  be  the  same  in  either,  by 
comparison,  which  shows  the  sin  of  touching  it.  The 
agitation  as  to  emancipating  the  slaves  in  some  of 
the  American  colonies  began  before  the  adoption  of 
the  act  of  Confederation,  for  four  years  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Pennsylvania  and  Mas- 
sachusetts had  emancipated  their  slaves ;  and  eight 
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years  thereafter,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  fol- 
lowed their  example ;  and  the  progress  of  emancipa- 
tion BO  continued,  that  in  seventeen  years  from  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  1788,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  had  also 
enacted  laws  to  free  themselves  from  the  burden  of 
slavery.  Thus  early  we  see  the  spirit  of  Emancipa- 
tionism  and  Abalitionismhegunj  which  has  been  grow- 
ing ever  since ;  and  thus  we  have  seen  the  date  of  it 
in  the  United  States^  in  the  endeavor  to  keep  section^ 
in  agitation. 

If  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  be  intend- 
ed to  be  perpetual  between  the  States,  then  all  the 
principUs  of  it  are  intended  to  be  so,  for  it  will  not 
endure  dismemberment.  Hence  we  argue  from  cause 
to  effect,  that  as  the  Constitution  spreads  itself  over 
more  territory  to  the  South-West  and  South,  it  does 
00  with  all  its  capacities  as  it  was  formed,  or  it  could 
not  be  a  whole,  but  part  of  a  machine  for  govern- 
ment. 

If  the  two  Pro-slavery  principles  in  the  Constitu- 
tion which  we  have  quoted  and  presented  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  public,  should  be  duly  set  forth,  in 
a  conservative  platformyadhering  to  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  GanstUutiony  it  would  beget  more  friends  than 
legions  of  armies,  divide  the  enemies  to  the  Consti^ 
tution,  in  such  a  manner  as  would  make  them  spirit- 
less in  action,  and  make  them  willing  to  trust  their 
all  in  the  Ship  of  State!  The  object  of  the  Consti- 
tution is  to  make  every  body  living  under  it,  love 
and  admire  it;  and  thus  should  be  the  action  of  all 
those  engaged  in  carrying  out  its  principles.    In  the 
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progress  of  time,  if  Pro-Slavery  should  become  tlie 
order  of  AmericanSj  the  present  border  slave  States 
will  become  free  States,  by  the  slaves  being  removed 
farther  to  the  South- West,  as  we  should  acquire  ter- 
ritory in  Mexico.  And  thus  we  would  be  freed  from 
the  pest  of  free  negroes,  and  the  whole  community 
both  free  and  slave  would  be  prosperous  and  progres- 
sive. ^  If  the  slaves  were  white  men,  such  as  we  could, 
in  the  course  of  time,  put  on  an  equality  with 
ourselves,  no  one  would  be  excused  in  the  endeavor 
to  hold  them  to  bondage ;  but  the  case,  with  the  ne- 
groes, is  very  different ; — we  can  never  put  them  on 
an  equality  with  the  whites,  in  the  Constitutional, 
social,  and  domestic  relations  of  life.  The  idea  would 
be.  repulsive  to  the  more  refined  sex,  and  but  few  men 
could  endure  it.  Against  this  equality,  most  of  the 
free  States  of  the  ]!7orth  are  taking  action,  giving  no 
terms  to  negroes  with  regard  to  citizenship,  and  for- 
bidding them  to  enter  their  respective  States. 

With  reference  to  the  character  of  the  negro,  some 
hits  from  the  New  York  Express,  July  17,  1862,  aie 
given,  as  follows : 

THB  NATT7BB  OF  THB  NEGRO. 

<<  The  errors  of  the  Abolitionists  and  of  Republi- 
cans (and  they  are  fatal  as  they  are  many,)  arise  from 
their  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
creature — African — ^in  his  half  civilized  condition, 
and  when  in  process  of  being  civilized.  Hence,  at  the 
start,  they  were  sure  he  would  rise  in  insurrection 
the  moment  his  master  was  involved  in  civil  war. 
But  there  not  only  is  no  insuriection,  we  see,  but  the 
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master  leaves  the  slave  at  home  and  inarches  off  to 
Virginia  and  Tennessee  to  fight ;  sure,  quite  sure,  of 
the  continued  services  of  the  negro,  with  whom  even 
is  left  the  custody  of  his  wife  and  family.  But  all 
this  insurrection  being  exploded,  the  Abolitionized-Re- 
publican  is  now  sure  of  another  thing — first,  that  if 
you  tell  the  negro  he  is  free,  he  will  free  himself;  and 
next,  when  free,  that  he  will  fight  his  old  master — er- 
rors as  great  as  his  old  one,  that  when  civil  war  sprang 
up,  insurrection  woi^Id  follow  after. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  4,000,000  negroes, 
8,500,000  are  attached  to,  devoted  to,  their  masters. 
The  African  is  a  sympathetic  being,  with  generally  a 
loving  heart,  and  to  a  kind  master,  such  as  are  nine- 
tenths  of  the  masters,  he  is  attached,  and  the  attach- 
ment extends  to  the  wife  and  children,  of  whom  he  is 
often  proud  to  be  a  protector.  It  is  very  true  that  as 
our  armies  approach  slavery,  and  that  when  the  mas- 
ter flies  from  his  slaves,  the  African  seeks  another 
master,  in  the  new  comer,  and  hence  the  institution 
of  slavery  dissolves ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that, 
until  the  army  approaches  and  touches^  the  institution 
of  slavery  has  as  strong  a  hold  over  the  negro  as  ever. 
The  negro,  then  abandoned,  transfers  his  service  from 
a  Southern  to  Northern  master,  and  that  is  all  the 
change,  unless,  as  in  too  many  places,  we  white  peo- 
ple consent  to  tax  ourselves  to  provide  idle  negroes 
with  Government  rations,  at  the  expense  of  home 
white  labor ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  master  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  slave,  and,  unless  there  be  a  change  from 
one  Southern  to  another  Northern  master,  the  negro 
must  be  supported  at  Government  expense. 
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The  negro  will  work  only  under  the  eye  of  a  mas- 
ter, and  when  there  is  no  master  there  is  no  work. 
The  oJEcere  and  soldiers  on  the  Peninsula  have  just 
been  demonstrating  all  this.  General  McClellan  has 
been  employing  negroes,  and  glad  to  employ  them; 
but,  in  the  first  place,  he  could  not  get  many  of  them 
to  work  without  re-enslaving  them,  against  their  wil^ 
and,  in  the  next  place,  if  he  did,  the  most  of  them 
**  ran  away,"  after  earning  a  dollar  or  two.  To  work 
them,  then,  even  as  aids  to  soldiers,  it  is  necessary  to 
re-enslave  them ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  them 
work  against  their  wills.  General  McClellan  has  not 
been  permitted  to  do  that ;  but  when  he  is,  doubtless, 
he  will  do  over  again  what  their  old  masters  did  with 
them— organize  them,  under  overseers,  in  gangs — un- 
der discipline,  he  may  call  it,  "  military,'*  but,  in  fact, 
it  must  be  "  slave*'  discipline.  Now  the  slave's  idea 
of  freedom  is  this,  and  this  only :  "  Freedom  from 
work,  idleness ;  to  do  nothing  but  to  eat,  drink  and 
sleep,"  and  when,  in  his  estimation,  he  is  disturbed  in 
eating,  drinking  or  sleeping,  by  being  made  to  work, 
he  ceases  to  be  free.  And  this  is  not  only  the  nature 
of  the  negro  now,  but  it  has  been  for  four  thousand 
years,  during  all  of  which  time,  without  advancing 
in  civilization,  save  under  white  protection,  he  has 
ever  consented  to  bo  the  slave  of  Egyptian,  Arab, 
Syrian,  or  of  any  body  that  would  take  the  trouble 
of  him.  Even  in  our  invigorating  Northern  latitudes 
there  are  but  few  exceptions  to  this  reasoning;  for 
even  here,  in  all  respects  (with  but  these  exceptions,) 
the  negro,  as  free  as  we  are,  is  but  a  social  slave,  and 
generally  so  lazy,  so  refusing  all  real  work,  that  his 
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children  perish  for  want  of  proper  food  and  clothingi 
and  the  race,  but  as  replenished  from  the  Souths 
actually  dies  out. 

Hence,  all  this  Abolition-Bepublican  idea  that  the 
negro,  South,  vnll  work,  but  as  he  is  forced  to  work 
against  his  willi — that  is,  re-enslaved — ^is  exploded  by 
the  very  nature  and  character  of  the  negro  there,— 
but,  in  its  other  idea,  of  how  ho  will  fight  as  a  soldier 
against  his  old  white  master, — as  there  has  been  no 
experiment  ever,  we  can  not  have,  till  we  try,  the  de** 
ductions  of  experience.  The  Briton  never  brings 
the  Bepoy  from  the  East  Indies  to  keep  Canada  or 
Ireland  in  order,  nor  the  African  from  the  West  In- 
dies. 'So  modern  white  nation  has  tried  to  subdue 
other  white  nations  with  Asiatic  or  African ;  and 
hence,  history  is  silent  on  such  experiments  yet  to  be 
tried.  But  if  there  be  any  thing  in  the  morale  of  a 
man,  and  unless  the  whole  character  of  a  man  born 
in  slavery  and  long  enslaved  is  changed,  no  negro 
slave  can  ever  be  brought  to  face  white  men  in  the 
field — in  regiments  of  his  own — and  hence,  in  all 
probability,  whenever  the  experiment  is  tried  it  will 
result  in  disaster  to  the  experimenter. 

But  what  folly  is  this  arming  of  negroes,  even  if 
there  were  no  race  objections  to  it,  and  no  fatal  con- 
sequences of  equality  and  fraternity  with  armed  ne- 
groes, such  as  we  see  in  the  Spanish  American 
States — ^when,  of  the  4,500,000  blacks  in  this  country, 
about  4,000,000  of  them  are  in  Southern  possession, 
and  can  be  as  weU  armed  against  us.  K  we  begin  to 
arm  negroes,  is  any  Republican  weak  enough  to  sup- 
pose slaves  will  not  be  armed  against  us  too?    If  we 
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begin  to  recruit  among  negroes,  is  it  to  be  doubted 
that  they  who  have  this  raw  material  for  soldiers  wiD 
not  bring  one  hundred  negroes  into  the  field  for  our 
one,  with  this  advantage  to  the  Southern  rebel  negro, 
that  his  master  knows  how  to  manage  and  how  to 
discipline  him,  and  that  he  (the  negro)  has  confidence 
as  well  as  fear  of  his  master. " 

Respecting  the  labor  question  in  the  free  States,  that 
is,  White  labor  and  Negro  labor,  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing from  the  St.  Louis  Republican,  July  11th,  1862 : 

THB  IBRBPKBSSIBLB  CONIUGT. 

^  On  Tuesday  last  there  was  a  riot  in  Toledo,  Ohio, 
between  the  Irish  and  negro  stevedores  employed  at 
the  docks  in  loading  and  unloading  the  lake  boats. 
It  seems  that  the  Irish  made  a  ^  strike'  and  were  dis- 
charged, and  the  negroes  engaged  in  their  places  at 
the  old  prices.  The  Irish  undertook  to  prevent  the 
blacks  from  working,  and  for  a  time  stones,  clubs, 
knives  and  pistols  flourished  in  a  frightful  manner,  a 
great  many  of  the  participants  receiving  injuries  and 
some  bystanders  being  killed.  Several  houses  belong- 
ing to  negroes  were  demolished,  and  to  quell  the  dis- 
turbance the  citizens  were  called  out  to  patrol  the 
streets. 

^*  This  is  the  beginning  of  an  irrepressible  conflict 
between  the  white  and  the  black  races.  Already 
large  numbers  of  fugitive  slaves  are  gathering  in  the 
cities,  and  should  the  Abolition  policy  prevail,  the 
free  States  will  be  overrun  and  infested  by  this  class 
of  population.  The  negroes  thus  let  loose  upon  the 
community  must  either  be  supported  in  idleness  and 
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sloth  by  those  among  whom  they  comey  or  they  mast 
put  themselves  in  competition  with  the  white  laborers 
and  reduce  the  price  of  work,  if  they  do  not  wholly 
monopolize  the  more  common  of  the  indnstrial  pur- 
suits. This  will  at  once  put  an  effectual  check  upon 
white  immigration,  and  compel  the  poorer  classes,  at 
least,  of  Americans,  German  and  Irish  to  take  their 
option  between  absolute  starvation  and  toiling  side 
by  side  with  an  inferior  and  despised  race,  at  wages 
much  lower  than  they  have  hitherto  commanded. 

^  We  know  nothing  of  the  merits  of  the  quarrel 
between  the  Toledo  stevedores  and  their  employers. 
It  may  be  that  the  demands  of  the  former  were  un- 
reasonable and  extortionate.  The  circumstances 
show,  however,  that  the  employers  placed  as  high  an 
estimate  upon  the  labor  of  the  blacks  as  that  of  the 
Irish,  for  the  former  were  hired  at  the  same  rates  that 
had  been  paid  the  latter.  Capital  rarely  makes  any 
distinction  of  color  in  respect  to  investments,  and,  un- 
less deterred  by  such  demonstrations  as  those  wit- 
nessed in  the  Ohio  city,  employers  will,  as  a  general 
thing,  take  advantage  of  all  competititioja  among 
laborers. 

'^  White  men  who  derive  sustenance  for  themselves 
and  families  by  the  exercise  of  their  physical  strength 
in  hard  days'  work — ^that  large  and  indispensable 
class,  we  mean,  who  have  acquired  no  skill,  to  give 
them  advantages  over  others — will  now  have  to  look 
this  question  of  negro  competition  squarely  in  the 
&oe.  They  see  a  pack  of  rabid  politicians  in  the 
country,  claiming  to  act  upon  the  dictates  of  philan- 
thropy and  humanity,  who  are  daily  and  hourly  en- 
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couraging  the  slaves  of  the  South  to  elope  from  their 
masterSi  well  knowing  that  they  mast  be  harbored 
in  the  free  States  afterward,  in  the  absence  of  any 
other  provisions  for  them.  Large  numbers  of  ^^  con- 
trabands/' seduced  by  the  flattering  tales  of  these 
mischief-makers,  are  rapidly  filling  up  the  towns  and 
cities  already,  all  being  in  a  destitute  and  nearly  help- 
less condition.  The  support  of  these  unfortunate, 
misguided  creatures  must  £all  chiefly  upon  the  work- 
ing classes  of  the  North  in  one  way  or  another.  The 
burden  will  come  upon  them  in  the  shape  of  reduced 
wages,  by  reason  of  the  increase  of  the  supply  of 
laborers,  in  advanced  prices  for  the  necessaries  of  lifei 
growing  out  of  the  taxation  that  will  be  required  to 
maintain  such  of  the  black  paupers  as  will  not  work, 
or  in  some  other  manner  that  will  make  itself 
equally  felt 

''We  are  beginning  to  see  some  of  the  practldd 
results  and  effects  of  the  foolish,  illogical  and  baneful 
policy  of  the  AbolitionistB  and  negro-worshipers. 
The  irrepressible  conflict  between  the  white  and 
black  races  has  commenced.  It  is  one  that  will  con- 
tinue to  be  between  opposing  and  enduring  forces  sp 
long  as  the  radicals  attempt  to  throw  four  million 
coutrabrands  upon  the  Korth  and  West  as  free  axpd 
equal  men,  to  overrun  towns  and  cities.  The  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  free  laborers  are  quite  ready  to 
exchange  their  peaceful  and  comfortable  homes  in 
the  North  for  the  hemp  fields  and  rice  and  cotton 
plantations  of  the  South,  driven  thither  by  the  bh^^k 
proteges  of  the  benevolent  Abolitionists." 
The  emancipation  of  the  negro  and  sending  him 
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to  Africa,  baa  as  yet  proved/)f  no  practicable  utility 
either  to  himself,  or  to  the  society  in.  which  he  lives 
in  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone.  For  the  most  part  he 
has  only  changed  his  master;  as  he  has  in  both  col* 
onies  to  labor  for  a  living,  and  this  is  all  that  he 
getSj  for  even  among  negroes,  who  have,  for  many 
generations,  been  reared  by  whites,  of  a  superior 
order  of  intelligence,  we  see  talents  and  develop- 
ments similai:  to  those  whites  with  whom  they  have 
lived ;  hence  in  these  colonies  we  see  designing  negroes 
who  know  well  negro  character,  use  the  masses  of 
those  emancipated,  not  any  better  than  those  in  bond- 
age in  the  United  States.  For  the  most  part  they 
are  wholly  improvident,  and  all  they  desire  is  to  eat, 
sleep  and  abate  their  paseipns ;  therefore  they  either 
must  Bteal  or  work  for  a  mere  pittance,  as  they  are 
forced  to  through  their  improvidence.  In  support 
of  this  position  we  will  quote  a  part  of  a  sermon 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  on  this 
subject,  referring  to  the  Jlarper^s  Ferry  affair,  as  fol- 
lows, to-wit: 

<<  K  we  would  benefit  the  African  at,th^  South,  we 
must  b^n  ot  home.  Thi^  is  to  some. men  the  most 
disagreeable  part  pf  emam^pAtdon.  It  is  very  easy 
to  labor  for  the  emancipation  of  beings  a  thousand 
miles  off;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  practict^l  appli- 
cation of  justice  and  humanity  to  those  about  us,  it 
is  not  BO  easy.  The  truths  of  God  respecting  the 
rights  and  dignities  of  men  are  just  as  important  to 
free  colored  meu^  as  to  ep^laved  colored  .men.  It 
may  seem  strange  for  me  to  say  that  the  lever  with 
which  to  lift  thQ  load  off  of  Georgia  isin.Ke^v  T^ork; 
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but  it  is.  I  do  not  believe  the  white  free  North  can 
tolerate  grinding  injustice  towards  the  poor,  and  in- 
humanity towards  the  laboring  classes,  without  exert- 
ing an  influence  unfavorable  to  justice  and  humanity 
in  the  South." 

What  does  this  abolition  bravado  mean  by  the 
term  poor  in  the  above  sentence?  poor  whites  or  poor 
blacks?  He  says:  ^^TSo  one  can  fail  to  see  the  in- 
consistency between  our  treatment  of  those  among 
us,  who  are  in  the  lower  wialks  of  life,  and  our  sym- 
pathy for  the  Southern  slaves.  How  are  the  free  col- 
ored people  treated  at  the  North?  They  are  almost 
without  education,  with  but  little  sympathy  for  their 
Ignorance.  They  are  refused  the  common  rights  of 
citizenship  which  the  whites  enjoy.  They  cannot 
even  ride  in  the  cars  of  our  city  railroads.  They 
are  snuffed  at  in  the  house  of  God,  or  tolerated  with 
ill-disguised  disgust.  Can  the  black  man  be  a  mason 
in  New  York  ?  Let  him  be  employed  as  a  journey- 
man, and  every  Irish  lover  of  liberty  that  carries  a 
hod  or  trowel  would  leave  at  once,  or  compel  him  to 
leave!  Can  the  black  man  be  a  carpenter?  There 
is  scarcely  a  carpenter'shop  in  New  York  in  which  a 
journeyman  would  continue  to  work  if  a  black  man 
was  employed  in  it.  Can  the  black  man  engage  in 
the  common  industries  of  life?  There  is  scarcely 
one  in  which  he  can  engage.  He  is  crowded  down, 
down,  down,  through  the  most  menial  callings,  to  the 
bottom  of  society.*  We  tax  them,  and  then  refuse  to 
*  allow  their  children  to  go  to  our  public  schools.  We 
tax  them,  and  then  refuse  to  sit  by  them  in  Gk>d'8 
house.    We  heap  tipon  them  moral  obloquy  more 

*  B«eoh«r  would  do  well  to  make  the  negron  mu$wnaneM  like  ««*» 
^himtdf,  to  piMioh  to  the  apostate  Cancaiiau,  Instead  of  conceiving  even 
the  notion  of  making  masons,  bod-carrien  or  carpenters  of  them. 
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atrocious  than  that  which  the  master  heaps  upon  the 
slave.  And  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  lift  onrselves 
np  to  talk  to  the  Southern  people  about  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  human  soul,  and  especially  the 
African  8oul.r  By  this  he  admits  it  not  human,  for 
he  would  have  said  human  soul  only,  without  adding 
any  more  to  express  what  he  felt  and  knew*  He 
adds :  *^  It  is  true  that  slavery  is  cruel.  But  it  is  not 
at  all  certain  that  there  is  not  more  love  to  the  race 
in  the  South  than  in  the  North.         :|e        ♦         4e 

Whenever  we  are  prepared  to  show  toward  the 
lowest,  the  poorest,  and  the  most  despised,  an  unaf- 
fected kindness,  such  as  led  Christ,  though  the  Lord 
of  Glory,  to  lay  aside  his  dignities,  and  take  on  him- 
self the  form  of  a  servant,  and  undergo  an  ignomin- 
ious death,  that  he  might  rescue  man  from  ignorance 
and  bondage— whenever  we  are  prepared  to  do  such 
things  as  these,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  example  at 
the  North  will  not  be  unfelt  at  the  South.  Every 
effort  that  is  made  in  Brooklyn  to  establish  churches 
for  the  free  colored  people,  and  to  encourage  them  to 
educate  themselves  and  become  independent,  is  a  step 
toward  emancipation  in  the  South.  The  degrada- 
tion of  the  firee  colored  men  in  the  North  will  fortify 
slavery  in  the  South." 

In  this  address  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  we  see 
clearly  by  his  admisdon,  with  reference  to  his  own 
tastes  and  the  tastes  of  the  New  Yorkers,  (fpr  he 
makes  use  of  the  pronoun  we)  that  our  whole  disser- 
tation as  relating  to  the  existences  of  colors^to-mt :  the 
Mongolian,  the  Indian,  Malay  and  Afric^in,  is  based 
on  the  organic  law  of  Qod;  and  \>7hite  men  cannot 
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help  disKkiDg  to  associate  with  colors  different  fimm 
themselves.  He  has  told,  in  this  address,  what  the 
white  man  likes  and  what  he  dislikes  in  New  Yoik; 
and  the  Yorkers  are  men  of  the  world,  and  are  not 
nnlike  sensible  Cancasians  where  else  thej  may^be 
found.  He  grants  the  Yorkers  use  the  negroes  with 
himself,  yet  he  says,  "  we  refuse  them  certain  privi- 
leges.'^ In  this  they  are  sot  as  honest  as  the  masters 
of  slaves  in  the  South';  for  they  do  not  tax  them 
without  rewarding  them  for  their  Jabor.  The  whole 
of  this  address  shows  the  tastes  and  sympathies  of  the 
Northern  peox>le,  with  reference  to  putting  on  an 
equality  with  themselves  negroes,  or  any  bat  the  Cau- 
easian  race.    It  is  a  clear,  unequivocal  admission^  of  ^ 

*  the  organic  law  and  the  Constitution,  respecting 
slavery  as  an  existing  necessity  in  view  of  the  oidei 
of  creation^  of  existe&cea  of  eokni  before  man,  and  of 
*^  the  man  and  the  female  ^Mast,;  to  whom  is  given 
complete  and  full  dominion  over  ail  else,  acting  on 

' '  earth  as  Ood's  vicegerants^  We^  might  as  well  en- 
deavor to  change  the  course  of  the  Mississippi,  or 
damn  it  up,  or  empty  the  Atlantic  into  the  Pacific, 
or  make  a  ladder,  in  order  to  ascend  to  the  sun,  as  to 
change  natural  organic  principles  of  association.  We 
feel  free  to  associate  with  ihe  Caucaeian,  but  as  long 

'  as  we  have  left  a  spark  of  natural  and  national  pride, 
we  would  watch  who  would  see  us  put  ourselves  on 

'  an  equality  witii  exlstenees  of  cdon  And  mark  it, 
when  a  white  man  or  woman  so  far  loses  his  or  her 
virtue,  and  pride,  and  morality,  as  to  put  on  an 
equality  with  himself  or  herself,  such  colors ;  neither 
of  such  is  of  longer  worth  to  the  Caucasian  stock. 
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Tbey  become  outcaBts  naturally,  and  neither  wealth 

nor  position  can  raise  them  to  an  equality  with  the 
whites ;  they  are  shunned,  disgraced,  and  unknown! 
This  is  right,  and  is  in  obedience  to  Ood's  organic 
law.  Let  each  class  of  creation,  whether  inanimate 
or  animate,  produce  itself;  and  any  deviation  from 
this  principle  is  an  unequivocal  departure  from  God's 
ordinance  in  his  creation.  Hence,  why  should  not 
the  Caucasian  race,  as  in  Kew  York,  act  as  the  York- 
ers do  with  reference  to  the  Africans  in  that  city? 
They,  with  Beecher,  have  snuffed  the  breeze  from 
the  organic  law,  and  have,  in  part,  acted  upon  it 
Wherefore,  thenr,  not  wholly  ?  God  did  not  create  us 
and  you  Yot^kers  by  halves !  and.  you  will  not  be 
men  in  the  organic  sense  till  you  act  fully  up  to  tba 
letter  and  'spirit  of  the  organic  law,  which  you  sea 
proved  in  this  work^  as  unpretending  as  it  may  apn 
pear  to*  you.  It  is  funded  on  tiie  springs  of  oiganio 
matter,  as  whto  first  brougbt  into  inanimate  and 
toimatelife.    Therefore,  dodge  it  if  you  oam  ; 

•  In  this  oonnectioii  of  our  work,  pained  and  indig- 
nant as  we  feel  towards  l^e  Abolitionista  for  depart^ 
ing  from  organic  law,  with  thbir  usual  persistence  in 
vice  and  crime,  which  allsimilajr  isms  .and  departures 
lead  to,  we  quotethe  following  pertinent  covrespendi 
ence,  as  an  extract  from  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Esn 
qiiirer  of  October  27, 1862y  a«  foUowst  K 


) . 
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IMPORTANT  CORRESPONDENCE^THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CRIT- 
TENDEN COMPROMISE— IT  WAS  REJECTED  BY  THE  REPUB- 
LICANS IN  CONGRESS— IP  ADOPTED,  THE  SOUTH  WOULD 
HAVE  TAKEN  IT— IT  WOULD  HAVE  SAVED  THE  UNION 
AND  PREVENTED  WAR— LETTER  FROM  EX-SENATOR  BIQ- 
LER,  OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  Harrisbui^  Patriot 
and  Union  of  October  6 : 

Clearfield,  Sept  27, 1862. 

Hon-  Wm.  Biglbr— Dear  Sir:  The  Hon.  L.  W- 
Hall,  at  present  the  candidate  of  the  Bepnblican 
party  for  the  State  Senate  in  this  District,  in  the 
course  of  his  address  to  the  people  on  the  evening  of 
the  22d  inst,  stated  that  "  some  I^epublican  members 
of  the  United  States  Senate  had  voted  for  the  Crit- 
tenden Compromise  and  some  voted  against  it,  and 
that  it  would  have  been  carried  had  all  the  Southern 
men  voted  for  it,''  or  words  to  that  effect  He  also 
complained  that  certain  Senators  from  the  Cotton 
States  had  withheld  their  vote  on  the  Clark  Amend- 
ment, by  which  the  Crittenden  Compromise  was^ 
defeated. 

As  you  were  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
at  the  time,  and  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  favor  of 
that  and  other  measures  of  adjustment  during  the 
memorable  session  of  1860  and  1861,  and  must  be 
very  familiar  with  the  facts,  we  respectfully  request, 
that  you  furnish  us,  for  public  use,  a  brief  history  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  on  the  resolution  fami- 
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liarly  known  as  the  Crittenden  Compromise,  and  of 
the  sarroonding  circumstances : 


Jas.  T.  Leonard, 
D.  W.  Moore, 
R  V.  Wilson, 
Wm.  Porter, 
C.  D.  Watson, 
Israel  Test, 
Wm.  L.  Moore, 
T.  J.  McCuUongh, 
F.  G.  Miller, 
J.  M.  Cnmmings, 
R.  J.  Wallace, 
Isaac  L.  Keizenstein, 
James  Wrigley, 
Joseph  H.  Bearing, 
R.  H.  Shaw, 
L.  F,  Etzweiler, 
John  L.  Cattle, 
A.  M.  Hills, 


J.  P.  Eratzer, 
J.  Blake  Walters, 
John  O.  Hall, 
L.  C.  Barrett, 
John  W.  Wright, 
Wm.  L.  Wright, 
J.  W,  Potter, 
Francis  Short, 
Barthol  Stnmph, 
G^rge  Thorn, 
Wm.  S.  Bradley, 
Isaac  Johnson, 
J.  M.  Eettleberger, 
Wendlin  Entries, 
John  W.  Shugert, 
Matthew  Ogden, 
W.  M.  McCuUongh, 
G.  B.  Goodlander, 


CusABTiBLD,  Sept.  29, 1862. 

GxNTLKHBN :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter,  and 
with  pleasure  proceed  to  comply  with  your  request. 
In  doing  this  I  shall  endeavor  to  be  brief,  though  it 
must  be  obvious  that  anything  like  a  fuU  history  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  United  States  Senate  on  the 
resolutions  familiarly  known  as  the  Crittenden  Com- 
promise, and  the  occurrences  incident  thereto,  cannot 
be  compressed  into  a  very  short  story. 

You  can  all  bear  me  witness  that  in  the  addresses 
I  have  made  to  the  people,  since  my  retiracy  from 
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tbe  Sehate;  I  have  not  sought  to  presd  this  ftubjeet  bn 
their  consideration  in  aiiy  'pkrty  light.  I  have  held  • 
that  the  Governmetit  land  country  must  be  saved,  no 
matter  Tvhosd  folly  and  madness  had  imperiled  them; 
that  we  should  first  extinguish  the  flames  that-  are 
consuming  our  national  fabrie,  and  afterward  look 
up  andpuhish  the  incendiary  who  had  applied  the 
torch ;  but  sA  the  subject  has  been  brought  before 
this  community  by  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Bepublicacn  pttrty^  for  partisan  ends^  and  •  stateifients 
made  inconsistent  with  the  record,  it  is -eminently 
proper  that  the  fiEu^ts'^^at*  least,  all  tiie  essential  facta 
— should  be  given  to  the  public. 

It  is  not  true^  that  some  Bepublican^  members  of 
the  Senate  sfupportedHie  *^  Crittenden  Compromise  '^ 
and  sonie  opposed  it.  They  opposed  itthroughout, 
and  without  an  exception.  I'heir  eflS^rts  to  defeat  it 
were  in  therusual  diape  of  postponements  Mid  amend- 
meiits,  atod  it  was  not  until  within  »  few  hours  of  the 
close  of  the  session  that  a  direct  vote  wae^had  on  the 
proposition  itself. 

Oh  the  14th  of  Ja^huary  t&ey  cast  a  united  vote 
ligalndt'  its'  cbnsideratioil,  atid  dn  fte  5th  they  did  the 
^ame  thing,  in  order  to  cbnsidei^^e  Pacific  Kailroad 
Bill. 

But  the  first  test  vote  was  had  on  the  l^th  day  of 
January,  on  liie  motion  of  Mr.  Clark,  of  Jfew  Hamp- 
shire, to  strike  out  the  Crittenden  proposition  and 
insert  Certain  resolutions  of  hid  own,  the  only  object 
manifestly  being  the  defeat  of  the  former.  The  yeas 
and  nays  on  this  vote  were  ad  follows : 

Teas — ^Messrs.  Anthony,  Baker^  Bingham,  Came- 
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roa^  Ctiaijidletry  Olark,  CoUamer,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Dur- 
k^^  Fcaao^udeii,  Foot)  Foster,  Grimes,  Hale,  Harlan, 
Edug^  Seward,  Simmons,  Sumner,  Ten  Eyck,  Trum- 
bull, Wade,  WilJdi^spin  and  Wilson — 25.- 

Nays — Messrs.  Bayard,  Bigler,  Bragg,  Bright, 
CUngp^an^  Crittenden,  Fitch,  Green,  Lane,  Latham, 
MasQiXy  Nicbplson*  Pearce,  Polk,  Powell,  Pugh,  Bice, 
Saulsbuiy;  aqd  Sehfuatian — 23^ 

So  Mr,'  Glark'fliMii^pdment  prevailed  and  the  Crit- 
teD4eQ  proposition  was  defeated. 

On  the  a^naupcem^pt  of  this  result  the  whole  sub- 
ject waa  load  on,,  the  tatde. 

Thiswa?  the  vote  on.  which  some  six  or  eight.  Sen- 
i^tOK  from  the  Cotton  States  withheld  their  votee^  and 
of  this  I  sh^U  speak  hereafter. 

It  ia  ti:ue  that  within  a.  few  hoi^rs  after  these  pro- 
ceeding^^afi^  though  alarmed  about  the  consequences 
ojTwhat  h^  been  done,  Senator  Cameron  moved  a 
reponsideration  of  the  vote  by  which  the  Crittenden 
l^rpposition  had  been  defeated^ 

The  motion  cfime  up  for  consideration  on  the  ISth, 
and  to  the  amazement  of  every  body  not  in.  the  se- 
cret. Senator  Cameron  voted,  against  his  own  n^otion, 
lind  waSr  joined  by  every  other  Senator  of  his  party. 
7he  vote  U  recorded  on  page  ^iS  of  the  1st  volume, 
Q>ngremonal  OlobCy  and  is  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Bayard,  Bigler,  Brjjgg,  Bright, 
Cliogman,  Crittenden,,  Ppugla^,  Fitch^  Green,  Gwin, 
Hunter,  Johnson  of  Arkansas,  Johnson  of  Tennes- 
see, Kennedy,  Lane^  Latham,  Mason,  Nicholson, 
Pearce,  Polk,  Pugh,  Powell,  liice,  Saulsbury,  Sebas- 
tian and  Slidell-^27, 
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N'ays — Messra.  Anthony,  Baker,  Bingham,  Came- 
ron, Chandler,  Clark,  CoUamer,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Pes- 
senden,  Foote,  Foster,  Grimes,  Hale,  Harlan,  King, 
Seward,  Simmons,  Sumner,  Ten  Eyck,  Wade,  "Wig- 
fall,  Wilkinson  and  Wilson— 24. 

This  vote  was  regarded  by  many  as  conclasive 
against  the  Crittenden  proposition,  for  the  reason 
that  the  Bepublican  Senators,  after  full  deliberation 
and  consultation,  had  cast  a  united  vote  against  it.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  appearance  and  bearing  of  that 
venerable  patriot,  John  J.  Crittenden,  on  the  an- 
nouncement of  this  result.  His  heart  seemed  full  to 
overflowing  with  grief,  and  his  countenance  bore  the 
unmistakable  mark  of  anguish  and  despair.  The 
motion  of  Senator  Cameron  to  reconsider  had  in- 
spired him  with  hope,  strong  hope ;  but  the  united 
vote  of  the  Republican  Senators  against  his  proposi- 
tion showed  him  too  clearly  that  his  efforts  were  vain. 

The  final  vote  was  taken  directly  on  agreeing  to 
the  Crittenden  proposition  on  the  8d  of  March,  one 
day  before  the  final  a^oumment  of  Congress,  and  is 
recorded  on  page  1405  of  the  Congressional  OlobCj 
second  part  On  this  vote  every  Democrat  and  every 
Southern  Senator — ^including  Mr.  Wigfall,  who  voted 
against  the  reconsideration  of  Mr.  Clark's  amend- 
ment— ^voted  for  the  proposition,  and  every  Republi- 
can against  it. 

As  for  the  Cotton  State  Senators  ^ho  withheld 
their  votes  on  the  16th  of  January,  so  that  Mr.  Clark's 
amendment  might  prevail,  I  have  certainly  no  apolo- 
gy to  make  for  their  mischievous  and  wicked  con- 
duct on^at  or  any  other  occasion,  but  if  they  are 
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blameworthy  for  withholding  their  votes  and  not  sus- 
taining the  Crittenden  proposition,  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  Republican  Senators  who,  at  the  same  time, 
cast  a  solid  vote  against  it,  as  I  have  already  shown.  It 
was  no  half-way  business  with  them — they  aimed  di- 
rectly at  its  final  defeat.  Some  of  the  Southern  Sen- 
ators, on  the  other  hand,  who  had  withheld  their 
votes  on  the  16th — Messrs.  Slidell,  HemphiU  and  John- 
son, of  Arkansas — ^by  the  18th  had  repented  their 
error,  and  cast  their  votes  to  reconsider  and  revive 
their  compromise  proposition,  but  the  Republicans 
persisted  in  their  hostility  to  the  end. 

ITor  is  it  true  that  the  votes  of  the  Cotton  State 
Senators,  with  those  of  all  the  other  Southern  Sena- 
tors and  those  of  all  the  ITorthern  Democrats,  could 
have  saved  and  secured  the  Crittenden  Compromise. 
They  could  have  given  it  a  majority,  but  everybody 
knows  that  the  Constitution  requires  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  to  submit  amendments  to  the  Constitution  for 
the  ratification  of  the  States.  These  could  not  be 
had  without  eight  or  ten  Republican  votes.  But  sup- 
pose the  Constitution  did  not  so  require,  what  could 
it  have  availed  to  have*  adopted  a  settlement  by  a 
mere  party  vote?  It  was  a  compromise  between  the 
two  sections  ttat  the  exigency  required.  The  Repub- 
lican was  the  dominant  party  in  the  North,  and  no 
compromise  or  adjustment  could  be  successful,  either 
in  the  Senate  or  before  the  people,  without  their 
active  support.  They  constituted  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  issue,  and  it  would  have  been  folly,  worse  than 
folly,  to  have  attempted  a  settlement  without  their 
sanction  and  support  before  the  country. 
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But  no  one  can  misunderstand  the  real  object  of 
the  B/epublican  orators  in  parading  the  fact  that  six 
or  eight  Southern  Senators  had,  at  one  time,  with- 
held their  votes  from  the  Crittenden  proposition.  It 
is  to  show  that  the  South  was  not  for  it,  and  did  not 
desire  a  compromise,  and  hence  the  Bepublicans  are 
not  responsible  for  the  horrible  consequences  of  its 
failure.  On  this  point  the  testimony  is  very  coiiclu- 
Bive,  and  I  shall  give  it  at  some  length,  please  or  dis- 
please whom  it  may.  If  Republicans  choose  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  saying  that  they  were  against 
tibe  proposition  and  determined  to  make  no  settle- 
ment, however  we  may  lament  their  policy,  no  one 
could  object  to  that  position  as  matter  of  fact;  but 
they  will  forever  fail  to  satisfy  the  world  that  the 
South  was  not  fairly  committed  to  a  settlement  on 
the  basis  of  the  Crittenden  proposition,  or  that  the 
Northern  Democrats  would  not  have  compromised  on ' 
that  ground,  had  they  possessed  the  power  to  do  so. 
I  am  aware  that  there  are  plenty  of  Republicans  who 
would  still  spurn  to  settle  with  the  South  on  such 
conditions,  as  there  are  also  radical  fieinatics  who 
would  not  take  that  section  back  into  the  Union  even 
on  the  conditions  of  the  Constitution.  They  certainly 
'  can  have  no  complaint  against  my  views  and  senti- 
ments. 
When  Congress  assembled  in  December,  1861,  it 
»  was  obvious  to  every  one  who  was  at  all  willing  to 
heed  the  signs  of  the  times,  that  the  peace  of  the 
country  was  in  imminent  peril ;  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  a  prolonged  war  of  crimination  and  re- 
crinanation  between  the  extreme  and  impracticable 
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men  of  the  North  and  of  the. South.  The  anxious 
inquiry  was  heard  every;where,  "  What  can  be  done 
to  allay  the  agitation  and.  save  the  pnity  and  peace 
of  our  country  ?"  Among  those  who  were  willing 
to  make  an  effort  to  compromise  and  settle,  regard- 
less of  sectional,  party  or  personal  considerations, 
consultation  after  consultation  was  held.  The  first 
great  task  was  to  discover  whether  it  was  possible  to 
bring  the  South  up  to  the  ground  on  which  the  North 
could  stand.  Many  and  various  were  the  proposi- 
tions and  suggestions  produced.  But  it  was  finally 
concluded  that  the  proposition  of  the  venerable  Sen* 
ator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Crittenden)  was  most  likely 
to  command  the  requisite  support  in  Congress  and 
before  ti^e  people.  These,  together  with  all  others  of 
a  similar  character,  were  referred  to  a  select  commit- 
tee^ composed  of  the  following  Senators : 

Messrs.  Crittenden,  Powell,  Hunter,  Seward, 
To<fmbs,  Douglas,  CoUamer,  Davis,  Wade,  Bi^ler, 
.  Bice,  Doolittle  and  Grimes — ^five  Southern  men,  five 
Bepublicans,  and  three  Northern  Democrats.  The 
Soutl^em  and  Republican  Senators  were  recorded  as 
the  parties  of  the  issue,  and  hence  a  rule  was  adopted 
that  no  proposition  should  be  reported  to  the  Senate 
as  a  compromise  unless  it  received  a  majority  of  both  ^ 
mdes.  All  the  Southern  Senators  save  Mr.  Davis  and 
Mr.  Toombs  were  known  to  favor  the  Crittenden 
proposition.  On  the  28d  of  December  this  propo-  ^ 
sition  came  up  for  consideration,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary for  Messrs.  Davis  and  Toombs  to  take  their 
positions  in  regard  to  it,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
substance  of  what  both  said,  for  I  regarded  their 
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course  as  involving  the  fate  of  the  compromise.  Mr. 
Davis  said,  "  that  for  himself  the  proposition  would 
be  a  hitler  bill,  for  he  held  that  his  constituents  had 
an  equal  right  with  those  of  any  other  Senator  to  go 
into  the  common  Territories,  and  occupy  and  enjoy 
them  with  whatever  might  be  their  property  at  the 
time ;  but  nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  great  stake 
involved,  if  the  Republican  side  would  go  for  it  in 
good  faith,  he  would  unite  with  them."  Mr.  Toombs 
expressed  nearly  the  same  sentiments,  and  declared 
that  his  State  would  accept  the  proposition  as  a  final 
settlement  Mr.  Toombs  also,  in  open  Senate,  on 
the  7th  of  January,  used  the  following  language : 

"  But  although  I  insist  on  this  perfect  equality  in 
the  territory,  yet  when  it  was  proposed,  as  I  now 
understand  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  to  propose, 
that  the  line  of  36-30  shall  be  extended,  acknowledg- 
ing and  protecting  our  property  on  the  south  side 
of  that  line,  for  the  sake  of  peace — ^permanent  peace 
— ^I  said , to  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  as  I  say  here, 
that  with  other  satisfactory  provisions  I  would  accept 
it." — Page  270,  Congressional  Globes  1st. 

In  addition  to  my  own  testimony  of  what  occur- 
red in  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  I  present  extracts 
from  speeches  of  Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  Pngb,  bear- 
ing directly  on  the  point. 

On  the  3d  of  January,  in  the  course  of  an  elabo- 
rate speech,  Mr.  Douglas  used  the  following  language : 

"  If  you  of  the  Eepublican  side  are  not  willing  to 
accept  this  nor  the  proposition  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  pray  tell  us  what  you  will  do  ?  I  address 
the  inquiry  to  the  Republicans  alone,  for  the  reason 
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that  in  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  a  few  days  ago, 
every  member  from  the  South,  including  those  from 
the  Cotton  States,  (Messrs.  Davis  and  Toombs,)  ex- 
pressed their  readiness  to  accept  the  proposition  of 
my  venerable  friend  from  Kentucky,  as  a  final  settle- 
ment of  the  controversy,  if  tendered  and  sustained 
liy  the  Republican  members.  Hence  the  sole  respon- 
sibility of  our  disagreement,  and  the  only  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  an  amicable  a^ustment  is  with  the  Re- 
publican party." 

These  remarks  were  made,  as  well  as  I  remember, 
before  a  very  full  Senate,  in  the  presence  of  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  all  ti\e  Republican  and  Southern  Sena- 
tors, and  no  one  dare  to  dispute  the  facts  stated. 

Mr.  Pugh,  on  the  2d  day  of  March,  in  the  course 
of  a  very  able  speech,  remarked :' 

'^But  suppose  that  the  Senator  does  promise  me  a 
vote  on  the  Crittenden  propositions :  I  have  followed 
him  for  three  months ;  I  have  followed  my  honorable 
friend  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Crittenden)  for  three 
months ;  I  have  followed  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Bigler)  for  three  months ;  I  have 
voted  with  him  on  all  these  propositions  at  a  time 
when  there  were  twelve  oti&er  Senators  in  this  cham- 
ber on  whose  votes  we  could  rely;  and  what  came  of 
it  all?  Did  we  ever  get  a  vote  on  the  Crittenden 
propositions  ?  ISTever.  Did  we  ever  get  a  vote  on 
the  Peace  Conference  propositions  ?  Never.  Did  we 
ever  get  a  vote  on  the  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Bigler)  to  submit  these  pro- 
positions to  a  vote  of  the  people  ?  They  were  not 
strong  enoujgh  to  displace  the  Pacific  Railroad  Bill, 
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which  staod  here  and  defied  them  in  the  Sei^te  for 
'  tnore  than  a  month.  They  were  not  etboog  enough 
to  Bet  aside  this  plunder  bill  you  call  a  tarifil  They 
were  not  sttong  enough  to  beat  a  Pension  Bill  one 
morning.  For  three  long  months  hiKve  I  followed 
the  Senator  and  others,  begging  for  a  vote  on  these 
questions ;  never  can  we  get  it^-neter ;  und  now  I 
am  to  be  deluded  no  further;^  and  I  ose  that  word 
delusion  certainly  in  no  unkind  sense  to  my  friend* 
The  Crittenden  proposition  has  been  indorsed, by 
the  almost  nnaiiimous  vote  of  the  Legidatare  of 
Kentucky.  It'has  been  indorsed  hy  the  Legifllatore 
'  of  the  noble  old  Gommohwedth  of  Tirginia.  It  iias 
been  petitioned  for  by  a  larger  ntimber  of  electors  of 
the  United  States  than  any  proposition  that  war  ever 
before  Congress.  I  believe  in  my  heart,  to^y,  that 
it  wonld  carry  an  Overwhelming  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State;  aye,  sir,  and  of  n^rly  every  other 
State  in  the  IJtiion.  Befbre  the  Senators  fiom  the 
State  of  Mississippi  left  this  chamber,  I  heard  one  of 
them,  who  now  iewsumee,  at  least,  to  be  President  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy;  pbopoEie  to  aeoept  it  and 
to  maintain  the  Union,  if  that  proposition  conld  re- 
ceive the  vote  it  Ought 'to  receive  from  the  other- ride 
of  the  chamber.  Therefore,  of  all  your  propositions, 
of  aU  your  amendments,  knowing  as  I  do,and  know- 
ing that  the  historian  will  write  it  down,  at  any  time  ^ 
before  the  first  of  January,  a  two-thirds  vote  for  the 
Crittenden  Besolntions  in  this  chamber  would  have 
saved  every'  State  in  the  Union  but  South  Carolina. 
Georgia  would  be  here  by  her  representatives,  and 
Louisiana  also— those  two  great  States,  which,  at 
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least,  wonid  have  broken  the  whole  column  of  Se- 
eesmon/* 

Mr.  Douglas,  at  the  same  time,  said  in  reply:  *.*I 
can  confirm  the  Senator's  declaration,  that  Senator 
Davis  himself,  when  on  the  Committee  of  Thirteen, 
was  ready  at  all  times  to  compromise  on  the  Critten- 
den proposition.  I  will  go  farther  and  say  that  Mr. 
Toombs  was  also  ready  to  do  so." 

But  if  this  testimony  were  not  in  existence  at  all, 
do  we  not  all  know  that  the  great  State  of  Virginia 
indorsed  this  proposition  and  submitted  it  to  the 
other  States  as  a  basis  of  a  final  adjustment  and  per- 
manent peace  ?  It  was  this  base  on  which  that  State 
calleS  for  the  Peace  Conference  which  assembled 
soon  thereafter. 

It  was  also  indorsed  by  almost  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  and  subsequently  by 
those  of  Tennessee  and  Korth  Carolina.  But  it  is 
useless  to  add  testimony.  The  Republican  members 
of  the  Senate  were  against  the  Crittenden  proposi- 
tion, and  the  radicals  of  that  body  were  against  any 
and  every  adjustment  When  the  Peace  Conference 
had  assembled,  and  there  was  some  hope  of  a  satis- 
factory settlement,  it  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Chand- 
ler, Mr.  Harlan,  and  others,  urged  their  respective 
Governors  to  send  on  impracticable  fanatics  as  Com- 
missioners, in  order  to  defeat  a  compromise. 

In  what  I  have  said  I  have  not  intended  to  exten- 
uate or  excuse  the  wickedness  of  the  Secessionists^ 
Bad  and  impolitic  as  was  the  policy  of  the  Northern 
radicals,  it  furnished  no  sufiicient  reason  for  Seces- 
sion, rebellion  and  war ;  but  I  believed  most  sincerely 
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then,  ae  I  do  now,  that  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Ciit^ 
tenden's  proposition  by  one  third  of  the  Bepublican^ 
m  Congress,  at  the  right  time^  would  have  broken 
down  Secession  in  nearly  all  the  States  now  claimipg 
to  be  out  of  the  Union ;  and  it  might  have  been  aoi* 
cepted  without  any  sacrifice  of  honor  or  princi{d<3^ 
So  far  as  the  common  territory  of  the  United  States 
was  concerned,  it  proposed  an  equitable  partition^ 
giving  the  ]!7orth  about  900,000  square  miles  and  the 
South  about  800,000.  No  umpire  that  could  have 
been  selected  would  have  given  the  North  more.  If, 
then,  tt  was  a  material  interest  and  value  we  were 
contending  for,  it  gave  us  our  full  share ;  if  it  wa9 
the  application  of  a  political  principle  the  Repftbli* 
cans  were  struggling  for,  it  allowed  the  application 
of  their  doctrine  to  three  fourths  of  an  estate  that 
belonged  to  all  the  States  and  all  the  people.  It  e^* 
pressly  excluded  slavery  from  900,000  square  miles  o£ 
this  estate,  and  allowed  it  in  the  remaining  800,000.  ^ 
The  Republicans,  it  is  true,  had  just  elected  a 
President,  and  were  about  to  take  possession  of  the 
'Government ;  but  still  the  popular  vote  in  the  seven^l 
States  showed  that  they  were  over  a^  million  of  vote^ 
in  the  minority  of.  the  electors  of  the  United  States., 
Being  a  million  in  the  minority,  if  they  secured  the 
«ppMcation  of  their  principles  to  three-fourths  of  aU' 
the  territory,  was  that  not  enough  ?  Could  they  not 
on  that  have  boasted  of  a  great  triumph?  For  a 
time  these  arguments  and  considerations  seemed  to 
have  weight  with  the  more  moderate  and  eonaervar 
tive  of  the  Uepublican  Soiators.  Indeed,  at  one 
time  I  had  strong  hopes  of  settlement  But  the  mdi^ 
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eals  rallied  in  force,  headed  by  Mr.  Greeley,  and  the 
carrent  was  soon  changed.  We  were  then  met  with 
the  argument  that  the  j^eople,  in  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  had  decided  to  exclude  slavery  from  all  the 
territory,  and  that  the  members  of  Congress  dare  not 
attempt  to  reverse  that  decision.  We  then  deter- 
iftiinod  to  go  a  step  further  and  endeavor  to  overcome 
tliis  obstacle ;  and  it  was  to  this  end,  after  consulta- 
tion with  Mr.  Crittenden  and  others,  that  I  myself 
introduced  a  bill  into  the  Senate  providing  for  taking 
the  sense  of  the  people  of  the  several  States  on  the 
Crittenden  proposition,  for  the  direction  of  members 
0f  Congress  'm  voting  for  or  against  its  submission  for 
the  ratification  of  the  States,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

This  was  an  appeal  to  the  source  of  all  political 
power,  and  would  have  relieved  the  members  of  all 
serious  responsibility.  The  vote  of  the  representa^ 
tive  would  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of 
his  constituents,  either  for  or  against  the  proposition. 
The  only  objection  made  was  that  it  was  somewhat 
irregular  and  extraordinary.  But  the  same  meri 
could  not  make  that  objection  at  present  Too  many 
extraordinary  things  have  since  been  done  by  their 
chosen  agents.  I  believed  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  as  I  believe  still,  that  the  proposition  would 
have  carried  a  majority  in  nearly  all  the  States  of  the 
Union,  but  it  shared  the  fate  of  all  other  efibrts  for 
s^tlement.  Would  to  God  that  our  country  was  now 
htt  the  condition  it  then  was,  and  that  the  people 
^ould  be  allowed  to  settle  the  controversy  for  them* 
s^vea  Hinder  the  light  of  eighteen  months'  experience 
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i^f  war  and  carnage,  and  cQuntleBs  aaorifloei  of  ttik 
ttonal  atrongth  and  character. 

Very  truly,  your  obedient  fiervant, 

Who,  in  the  face  of  saoh  teatimony,  is  not  boaii4 
to  cast  tbe  censure  and  the  odium  where  it  juetly  bo- 
longs,  tracing  it  back  for  one, hundred  yearsi  a« 
Alitchell  observed,  the  subject  bad  been  agitated,  and 
the  question  propounded,  ^^What  should  be  doBA 
with  the  free  blacks  ?"'  We  know  all  the  workinga 
of  that  Abolition  party.  They  would  under  th^ 
sanctity  of  morality  and  religion,  rob  High  Heaven 
9i  her  Star  Glory,  and  of  her  Organic  Law,  and  man 
9f  \xm  inheritance!  We  are  quiet  Constitutionat 
men:  but  others  than  such  can  expect  no  quartern 
£rom  us,  but  to  get  quartered ! 
,  If  we  believe  in  the  Bible,  emancipatiionism  is  only 
another  name  for  abolitionism.,  and  is  chosen  by  iti 
followers,  especially  in  the  Slave  States,  £h>m  a  stroke 
of  policy  J  rather  than  principle;  for  the  end  effected 
in  severing  the  relations  of  master  and  slave  is  one 
and  the  same  thing ;  and  hence  there  is  no  use  in  col- 
oring it,  in  order  to  make  the  principle  more  popular 
and  digestabU.  In  support,  and  in  positive  affirma- 
itio^  of  this  pontion,  we  will  quote  the  28th  verse  of 
ibe  first  chapter  of  Gtenens,  which  says  to  the  man 
apd  to  the  female :  <*And  Ood  blessed  them,  and  Gh)d 
said  unto  them,  h^fruUfulj  and  rmdtijdyy  and  replenish 
the  eatihj  and  subdue  it ;  and  have  dominion  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  ov^ 
every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth/'  That 
there  should  be  a  query  with  reference  to^  knowing 
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IvboHhe  \nan  and  ^e  femak'  are,  is  a  matter  of 
fleriotiB  ridicule,  and  deflervea  no  place  in  natural  his* 
tory  or  ethnology,  among  men  of  the  least  pt*eten* 
rion  to  fieience  1    Common  sense  should  toll  us  the 
iMtory  of  man,  and  that  of  progressive  existences  of 
eotora,a8it  does  in  the  case  of  com  not  growing  from 
tye,  nor  chestnuts  from  walnuts,  and  so  on ;  hence  li 
^hito  man,  and  an  existence  of  color,  are  now  8epa-> 
iMe  in  kind  as  the  com  and  rye  are,  and  were  always 
sOy  xipon  the  natural  law  of  pit>duction  and  the  com- 
mand of  God,  saying,  *  let  each  produce  his  kind/ 
Id  the  28th  verse,  God  commands  the  man  and  th^ 
lunale,  ^  have  dominion,'  etc«,  and  in  this  there  is  ti6 
ohoice;  consequently  man  cannot  give  up  a  part  of 
ilia  dominion  without  denying  the  command  of  God ; 
and  if  he  does  yield  his  true  esiaUj  setting  up  a  *  higher 
Mio,  a  law  within  his  own  breast,'  he  denies  his  God 
and  becomes  an  Atheisti  Theref6re»  emancipatk>nislI^ 
as  well  as  abolitionism,  is  atheism,  when  put  in  prac- 
tice.   It  strikes  at  the  root  in  opposition  to  the  oom- 
mand  of  God,  in  saying  'have  dominianj   etc;  for  it 
five^  up  dominion.   This  is  ^l  positive  denial  of  God's 
oommand,  when  it  is  persisted  in,  wherefore  as  a 
principle  used  to  combat  the  will  and  purpose  of  the 
organic  law  of  creation,  it  should  be  met  with  open 
denunciation  and  abhorrence.   We  feel  that  this  argu- 
ment should  be  conclusive  against  emancipationism^ 
setting  it  forth  in  its  pristine  colors. 

From  the  cause  and  effect  of  nature^  with  theire 
being  no  possibility  of  caviling  by  the  Abolitionists 
and  Emancipationists,  with  reference  to  the  right- 
epusness  of  slavery,  we  have  brought  forth  the  order 
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of  creation  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  to  bear  as  foil  and  conclusive  evidence  to  sus- 
tain our  positions,  notwithstanding ;  and  feel  to  rest 
our  pleadings  on  the  order  of  God,  and  that  Sacred 
Instrument  formed  by  our  fore&thers,  not  fearing  but 
a  just,  good,  and  magnanimous  people  will  punish 
the  Abolitionists  and  Emancipationists  for  theb 
heresy,  treason,  sin,  and  agitation  f^inst  the  organie 
law  of  God,  and  that  made  by  man !  We  know  their 
treason ;  they  plead  that  it  is  sympathy  for  the  op- 
pressed begot  by  their  religious  impressions.  Where 
the  slaves  are  free,  how  do  they  manifest  it  to  them, 
by  kindness  or  by  distance?  If  we  go  among  them, 
where  there  are  free  colored  people,  we  soon  gain  an 
earnest  of  all  their  boasted  benevolence  and  humanity  t 
it  is  such  as  man  cannot  see !  nor  can  the  ear  of  man 
hear  it !  It  has  no  manifestations,  except  for  evil 
and  cunning  device ! 

^^The  man  and  the  female''  were  made  perfect 
beings,  for  the  former  exercised  intuitive  knowledge 
in  naming  the  animals ;  and  the  female  must  have 
been  equally  endowed  with  knowledge,  or  she  would 
not  have  been  companionable  to  one  possessing  Bi* 
vine-like  attributes  in  knowledge  thus  foreshadowed* 
Hence,  all  matter  of  human  kind  must  be  progres- 
sive to  its  original  type— -man  ;  and  progressive  ex- 
istences of  colorswill  progress  as  they  come  in  con- 
tact with  humanity ;  for  the  negroes  of  Africa  are 
unlike  those  of  the  United  States  in  point  of  phreno* 
logical  developments,  which  effect  is  caused  by  con* 
tact  with  intelligence.  Consequently,  they  are  com- 
paratively human  existem^es,  only  as  they  progress 
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ip  approximating  humanity^  and  are  reapottuUB  ac- 
cordingly. Therefore,  in  yiewing  the  order  of  organic 
ijaatter,  the  sphere  of  a  white  man,  and  diat  of  eiaat- 
^cee  of  color,  are  now  as  different,  and  over  have 
beien,  as  the  organic  claises  in  colors ;  tor  no  one  will 
have  the  courage  to  say  that  black  and  white  are 
Qine  colore,  and  hence  had  a  common  origin,  any  more 
or  less  than  a  white  man  and  negro  are  of  the  same 
oolor ;  and  consequently,  they  had  a  common  origin. 
The  different  colors  which  we  see,  as  obtained  from 
natural  objects,  we  apply  to  different  uses ;  we  do 
not  apply  black  and  white  to  the  same  use ;  for  in 
this,  we  should  have  a  mixture ;  that  is,  if  we  wished 
a  house  painted  black,  we  should  not  use  white 
paint,  and  thus  vice  versa.  Hence  God,  in  his  crea- 
Uon,  wished  the  Mongolian,  Indian,  Malay,  African, 
and  Caucasian,  as  much  he  wanted  com,  wheat,  bar- 
ley, rye  and  oats,  for  certun  purposesy  whidi  an 
Qumifested  fully  in  this  dissertation.  This  will  bear 
thouglit  and  study. 

If  it  should  be  admitted  that  the  law  of  produc- 
tion be  reversed  in  one  thing  or  in  cne  tn^to7t^,in 
saying  that  a  white  man  might  have  originated  from 
an  exigence  of  color,  or  that  this  existenei  of  color 
should) have  originated  from  the  white  man;  we 
could,  with  the  same  propriety,  argue  that  the  whole 
order  of  nature  might  have  been  formerly  reversed  • 
'  and  hence,  trees  were  seen  growing  roots  upwards, 
lind  animals  in  general  walking  with  legs  upwards. 
In  this  instance,  there  would  be  as  much  common 
vmse  and  propriety  as  in  the  former;  though  this 
manifests  its  absurdity  unmasked  to  the  most  common 
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imdentMding;  whereas  the  former  reqairee  thmght 
and  vuami  to  delect  the  picfus  fraud  endeavored  to  be 
pvaeticed  by  Atheists!  If  we  should  say  that  the 
oommoQ  monkey  originated  from  the  gibbon,  the 
gtmlla,  or  the  ehimpanjBee,  and  the  latter  from  a  n^ 
tive  of  Anstndia,  theolo^ckl-abolition  phynologiitB 
would  call  us  dementated ;  and  why  ?  because  it  is 
ordered  that  each  thing,  whether  inanimate  or  am- 
mate,  must  produce  its  kind ;  and  if  this  be  the  case 
in  one  thing,  why  not  in  all !  for  the  same  law  of 
production  governs  in  production;  otherwise,  we 
should  have  hogs  fiiom  sheep,  or  vice  versoy  and  doeka 
from  geese,  or  vice  versajin  the  progress  of  production. 
Hence,  if  such  a  noticn  would  indicate  that  we  might 
be  dementated,  how  much  more  so  it  is  for  men  who 
pass  themselves  off  for  a  sterling  pbiob,  to  deduce, 
from  their  rich  obibntal  fulds  of  learning  and  vast 
researches^  the  &ct  of  a  white  man  having  originated 
from  a  negro,  or  vice  versoj  in  the  order  of  production, 
because  they  can  understand  each  other  by  speech, 
any  mors  or  less  than  that  rye  sprang  from  wheat, 
or  oats  from  barley,  because  they  are  grain,  and  can 
be  eaten !  Such  might  be  told  with  the  hope  of  ob* 
taining  credence  from  the  children  of  Greenland,  or 
from  those  of  Oceanica;  but  it  is  useless  to  palm  off 
such  a  disconnected  process  of  production  upon  minds 
that  reason  from  cause  to  effect,  and  from  effect  to 
cause !  And  men  who  do  it,  are  either  ignorant  of 
what  they  affirm,  or  they  are  tvieked,  and  deserve  the 
universal  detestation  >  of  mankind!  The  leaders  in 
Abolitionism,  are  not  ignorant ;  but  they  are  perverse 
and  full  of  cunning  device,  and  Ut  themselves  oat  to 
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pan  ingbnioua  consequences!  Abiolate  emftD€i|Mi- 
tionism  is  not  one  whit  better.  There  is  no  morality 
in  it,  as  founded  in  nature  and  on  the  or|^nio  order 
ci  creation.  The  fomer  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
bbo  laccor* 

In  yiew  of  creation,  Ood  most  have  established  for 
Ae  rule  of  His  action  a  definite  and  fixed  plan  of 
formation  of  matter  into  bodies,  with  the  power  of 
sdf-aUraeticn  and  s^-repulsian.  For,  before  the  origin 
ofali  things,  matter  had  assumed  no  specific  form; 
bnt,  after  the  fom^ation  of  the  earth,  the  mineral 
kingdom  was  the  first  act  of  €k>d'8  creation,  with 
reference  to  separate  classes  of  matter  to  exist  on.  the 
Wtth.  God  ordered  gold  to  exist,  and  unite  itself  by 
its  natural  affinity  for  its  own  particles  of  matter,  Mid 
it  was  BO.  We  see  the  effect  of  this  class  in  the  min- 
iftal  kingdom,  which  is  distinct  from  the  other  min- 
Qvmis.  Thus,  all  the  minerals  were  formed  under  this 
kingdom,  that  is,  into  separate  classes — ^the  effects  of 
the  commands  of  God.  The  difference,  in  any  of 
these  classes  of  minerals,  is  dencnninated  genus, 
species,  or  kind,  which  would  be  included  under  tbe 
head  class.  There  is  a  difference  in  iron  by  its  na- 
ture; in  lead;  in  quicksilver;  in  gold;  in  silver;  in 
copper;  and,  in  &ct,  in  all  of  the  minerals,  under 
their  respective  classes,  by  which  one  genus  in  a  class 
is  distinguished  from  tbe  other.  A  primordial  or- 
ganic law  governs  all  these  minerals,  for  they  may  be 
all  run  together,  yet  by  the  art  and  science  in  chem- 
istry, we  can  reduce  each  mineral  to  its  original  class. 

This  shows  an  original,  distinct  organijiation  in  the 
b^inning;  and  in  each,  the  power  and  design  of  God 
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are  mauifcst  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  whi^  min- 
eral ia  the  oldest,  lu  the  same  manner,  the  Yegieta* 
ble  Kingdom  was  created.  God  commanded  corn, 
barley,  oats,  grass-seed,  wheat,  rye,  and,  in  fsyfA,  aU 
the  seeds  of  this  kingdom  to  come  into  exietenee,  and 
they  came,  and  have  grown  and  produced,  each  as  it 
was  commandjBd,  accprding  to  its  class,  which  inclndes 
the  genus,  the  species  or  kind,  under  this  division**^ 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  To  say  that  each  of  these 
seeds  would  not  produce  a  class  in  this  kingdom, 
would  lead  to  confusion  in  the  creation,  for  each 
class,  as  commanded,  is  to  produce  its  kind.  In 
proof  of  this  position,  grind  these  seeds  all  up  to- 
gether, and  then,  by  chemical  analysis,  it  is  easy  to 
discover  the  affinity  which  each  particle  of  thia. mat- 
ter bears  to  itself,  thereby  rendering  it  back  to  its 
original  matter.  Hence,  upon  this  principle  of  real** 
oning,  and  there  is  no  other  natural  mode  of  reaeon* 
ing  upon  this  subject,  we  must  conclude  that  ee^ 
when  first  produced  from  matter,  was  made  to  rept»- 
sent,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  a  separate  oiganle 
existence,  to  be  known  as  one  class,  producing  eaoh 
its  kind.  In  this  kingdom  we  find  a  seed.called  bar- 
ley ;  it  represents  a  class,  for  no  other  seed  resemUas 
it  in  any  respect  whatsoever,  either  in  form  or  sufc^ 
stance;  but  we  have  seen  different  representatioss 
of  this  seed,  which  we  may  call,  for  ease  in  the  di^ 
tribution  of  appropriate  names,  genus,  species,  ^or 
kind,  either  of  which  is  applicable  under  this  dasfib 
Hence,  it  is  common  to  say,  ^^  we  have  diflSdrent  barr 
ley  seed."  All  other  s^ds  are  subject  to  the  same 
consideration  as  this,barley. 
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Thus  far,  we  have  traced  the  formation  of  matter 
in  the  mineral  and  vegetable  kingdom  into  ^ifttinct 
daaaes,  prodncing  each  ite  kind,  as  having  an  affinity 
fbi*  itself  alone,  in  contradistinction  to  what  surrounds 
it !  We  have  now  to  review  the  animal  kingdom. 
In  the  creation  of  all  matter  into  bodies,  whether  in* 
animate  or  animate,  God  exercised  no  partial  consid- 
erations ;  his  labors  were  the  fruit  of  desiffn  pre-ordained 
in  the  beginning  of  all  things !  Ood  created  the  ani- 
mals of  the  waters  and  those  of  the  air  into  classes, 
which  he  commanded  to  produce,  each  his  kind,  from 
die  terms—*  moving  creature,  and  fowl ;'  see  verse 
30th,  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

This  organic  law  of  production,  in  all  the  lower 
dasses  of  animals,  is  obeyed,  for  each  class  is  desirous 
of  that  form  made  in  resemblance,  to  itself.  For  iu 
tlie  waters  we  see  each  class  mate  by  itself  in  the 
fdrm  of  shoals  or  armiq^making  no  difference  with 
risference  to  their  size.  *Thus  the  whales  go  by  them- 
selves, live  with  each  other,  and  produce  their  kind; 
the  shad  do  the  same;  the  herring  do  the  same ;  the 
cod  do  the  same ;  and  the  turtle  the  same ;  and  in 
fkct,  all  which  inhabit  the  waters  do  the  same.  The 
same  law  pervades  those  animals  which  live  in  the 
aar,  or  that  fly  on  wing.  It  divides  them  into  classes, 
causing  each  class  to  produce  its  kiiid  ;  for  it  is  spe- 
cific, and  to  the  point.  It  punishes  illicit  intermix- 
tures with  the  pain  of  deterioration  and  premature 
decay.  We  have  never  seen  the  duck  nor  the  goose, 
nor  Ae  hen,  nor  the  turkey,  nor  any  of  the  wild 
dasses  that  fly  in  the  air,  manifest  a  desire  for  each 
other.    For  they  obey  the  organic  law  of  their  crca^ 
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llion,  in  producing  each  its  kind,  in  the  animal  king- 
dom. Hilling  in  thift  kingdom  to  the  animals  created 
according  to  the  terma  embraced  in  the  24th  verse  of 
tiie  first  chapter  of  Genesis, — ^as  in  the  case  of  the 
living  creature,  cattle,  creeping  thing,  and  beast,'  we 
can  see  ho  reason  why  each  of  the  animals  creatai 
from  the  earth,  representing  total  distinctions  in  form* 
ations  and  colors,  should  not  be  divided  into  classei 
as  those  of  a  scale  lower,  inhabiting  the  air  or  the  wa^ 
ten,  or  the  seeds  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  or  the 
minerals  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  wherein  we  see 
distinct  classes,- as  heretofore  mentioned.  Hence,  in 
the  organization  of  matter  into  bodies  and  forms  re- 
sembling the  Mongolian,  the  Indian,  the  Malay,  and 
the  African,  as  well  as  those  resembling  every  grade 
to  the  very  lowest,  that  walk  or  creep  on  the  eartii^ 
we  see.  each  of  these  manifest  itself  by  its  clasB, 
through  which  it  reprod  As  itself.  These  classes^ 
then,  in  the  animal  kingdom,  are  separate  with  refers 
ence  to  their  creation,  tor  each  of  them  acts  indepen- 
dantly,  by  itself,  in  its  reproduction  !  Hence,  we  se* 
the  Mongolian  produce  his  own  species,  representing 
bis  organic  form  in  the  creation,  and  proving  that  hil 
class  is  distinct  and  efficient  for  vail  tbe  purposes  of 
its  creation.  It  acts  now  independently  in  its  repro- 
duction, assimilating  its  kind  to  its  mother  and  &th^ 
er's  root  or  class.  Though  we  see,  under  this  clas^ 
different  shapes,  yet  they  all  represent  the  same  tribes 
like  physiological  features  and  developments;  henee 
arises  the  distinction  of  this  class  of  bipeds  from  the 
Indian,  Malay,  and  African,  and  also,  the  Caucasian. 
Tbe  same  organic  law  governs  the  Indian,  the  Malay, 
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and  the  Afriean,  in  its  respective  daaB^  of  reprodac^- 
tioD,  for  each  of  these  classes  isaeimTate  and  distioct; 
ti:iOQgh  there  are  different  shades  iu  forms  in  each  of 
these  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  yet  we  behold  a 
Idndred  resemblance  in  each  class  to  itself.  And- 
fliufl,  all  tbe  Indian  tribes  resemble  each  other. 
The  Malay  tribes  resemble  each  other;  and  also 
the  African  tribes  resemble  each  other.  These 
distinct  classes  we  discover  in  the  whole  animal  king* 
dom  between  the  classes  just  mentioned  and  the 
meanest  animal  that  walks  or  crawls  on  the  earth.  In 
this  light  behold  the  cattU^  tbe  horse,  the  lion,  the 
deer,  the  bear,  the  elephant,  the  antelope,  the  fox,  the 
dog,  the  wolf,  the  sloth,  and  the  ant,  with  thousands 
of  other  animals,  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned,  re^ 
present  each  his  class,  as  created  from  matter  once 
diaotic,  with  the  power  of  producing  each  his  kind^ 
independently ;  thoagh  each  in  its  reproduction,  bears 
a  resemblance  to  its  original  class  in  obedience  to  the 
conunand  of  Qod  in  his  creation.  Tbe  chain  of  proof 
here  presented,  demonstrates  the  manner  of  creation, 
step  by  step,  and  class  by  class,  from  the  begmning, 
in  tbe  mineral  kingdom,  through  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdom,  embracing  the  last  class — the  Can- 
oasion.  This  class  is  governed  by  the  same  organic : 
law,  as  that  which  governs  all  others  in  any  of  the 
kingdoms  above  mentioned.  Under  this  class  we  see 
a  veet  difference  in  tbe  phrenological  and  physiologi- 
cal features;  yet  the  products  of  such,  without  ad- 
mixture, represent  the  genus,  species,  or  kind,  in  the 
dass  as  it  was  originally  formed.  For  no  white  or 
Oancanan  man  and  woman  can  produce  any  other 
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color  than  their  own,  which  makes  this  a  primordkii 
color  as  to  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  olive-color 
is  with  reference  to  the  Mongolian  ;— copper-color  is 
with  reference  to  the  Indian;  brown-color  is  wiW 
reference  to  the  Malay ;  and  black-color  is  with  refer* 
ence  to  the  African.  These  classes  being  difierent,  as 
governed  by  organic  law,  of  which  we  are  convinced, 
in  beholding  their  physiological  features  in  contrast^ 
with  the  latent  ability  in  each  class,  to  prodace  its 
own  kind ; — ^we  can  have  no  question  as  to  the  posi* 
tion  to  assign  each  class  in  the  creation ;  nor  can  we 
doubt  the  period  of  time  with  reference  to  what  class 
precedes  and  follows  each  other,  in  the  progress  of 
creation,  up  to  the  Caucasian !  A  class  is  the  organ- 
ized elements^  in  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  aaiinal 
kingdom,  that  embrace  such  matter  as  has  the  ability 
to  reproduce,  resembling  itself,  either  by  attraction  or 
sexual  intercourse.  Hence,  from  this  position,  we 
derive  just  notions  as  to  the  process  of  creation,  and 
when  influenced  by  these  and  organic  law,  we  learn 
not  to  confound  one  class  with  another,  especially  in 
view  of  the  matter  which  composes  them,  being  diP-' 
ferent,  as  wfe  see  it  in  form  and  color. 

In  review  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  as  it  bean 
on  the  creation  of  all  things  in  the  manner  we  have 
presented  it  for  consideration,  we  must  conclude  that 
there  is  only  one  organic  law  pervading  the  mineral^ 
vegetable,  and  animal  kingdom.  Hence,  the  weigbt 
and  importance  of  verse  28th  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  with  reference  to  the  commands  which  God 
enjoins  on  man,  the  white  man  elect,  to  perform,  ad-^ 
mit  of  no  equivocation  or  refutation.    In  this,  Qtod 

*  Klenents,  in  thit  eaee,  ■ignify  male  aod  female,  im  it  m  herein  used 


dgaed  his  commands  as  to  what  ht  bad  bean  doings 
hj:  ordering  ^  the  man  aod  the  female  "  what  to  doy 
with  reference  to  all  future  time!  Wherefore,  the  com* 
Uganda,  in  this  verae,  were  made  with  the  creation  of 
all  else,  crowning  the  great  land  marks  of  God's 
pliastic  will.  In  the  organic  forms  of  propagation,  we 
8^  them  systemized  into  classes  for  the  purpose  of 
producing,  each  his  kind,  in  each  of  the  kingdoms 
above-mentioned ;  thereby  showing  an  affinity  and 
cohesion  for  each  other,  in  each  class  of  creation. 
Any  variation  of  this  law  by  any  of  the  classes,  is 
panished  with  premature  decay  and  deterioration. 
Hence,  this  law  is  fixed,  step  by  step,  and  class  by 
class,  in  the  scale  of  creation,  just  as  much  as  the  law 
o£  gicavitation  was  fixed.  Had  this  not  been  fixed, 
t)ie  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  we  see  growing  on 
trees,  would  have  been  as  likely  to  have  gone  up  into 
ii^  air  when,  ripe,  as  to  have  fallen  to  the  earth. 
Hence  we  see  the  law  which  gravitates  a  body  to  the 
earth;  and  this  is  manifested  on  every  body  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  matter  such  body  con- 
taiDs;  firom  this  circumstance,  we  see  the  influence 
which  the  earth  has  over  an  apple,  in  drawing  it  to 
herself.  .Were  the  apple  as  large  as  the  earth,  pos- 
sessing as  much  matter,  each  body  would  maintain 
tbe  position,  that  it  was  formed  to  occupy  in  the  pro- 
cess of  creation.  If  the  law  of  gravitation  was  not 
fixed  in  each  piuiicle  of  matter  in  proportion  to  what 
it  possesses,  a  man  on  a  house-top,  when  jumping 
from  it,  would  be  as  likely  to  go  up  as  down !  But 
he.goes  down,  and  why?  Because  there  is  no  body 
near  him  larger  than  the  earth,  to  overcome  the  in- 
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flqenoe,  which  the  earth  exercises  oyer  him;— henee^ 
be  is  drawn  to  the  earth,  irresistibly,  when  he  leapa 
from  the  house-top.  In  this,  we  see  the  organic  law 
governing  matter ;  and  who  can  donbt  it  ?  if  so,  left 
him  try  one  or  two  experiments! 

Still  further,  are  we  permitted  to  trace  this  law 
governing  bodies,  such  as  the  primary  planets,  and 
also,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stare.  That  these  exist  we 
can  not  question,  for  we  do  not  question  the  exist- 
ence  of  the  earth.  That  each  of  these  bodies  revolves 
00  its  own  axis,  we  have  no  evidence  to  the  con- 
tmiy, — ^but  from  the  alternate  rotation  of  day  and 
night  to  us,  effected  by  the  'revolution  of  the  eartii 
on  its  own  axis  without  a  question,  we  must  conclude 
that  each  body  performs  the  same  fanction^  with 
reference  to  itself  and  sun,  a»  the  eartii  performs 
with  reference  to  herself?  Hence,  we  see  titat  each 
of  these  bodies  were  created  to  fill  a  certdn  space  in 
the  Universe  and  to  revolve  each  within  a  certaiB 
orbit.  This  pontion  b  maintained  by  another  fixed 
law  in  bodies  revolving,  which  is  eentripital  andcen* 
trifugaL  That  law  or  force  which  impels  a  body  or 
matter  to  a  conmion  center,  is  eentripital,  and  that 
which  causes  it  to  fly  off  from  a  common  center,  is 
centrifugal.  Hence,  we  see  that  a  body,  in  order  to 
revolve  in  its  orbit,  must  have  these  two  hiws  or 
powers  equal ;  otherwise,  matter  would  all  accumu- 
late in  one  common  mountain,  and  there  would  be 
scarcely  any  earth  to  cultivate,  or  it  would  fly  oM^ 
without  leaving  any  to  cultivate.  Each  of  the  bodies 
before  mentioned,  is  also  governed  by  the  law  of 
gravitation,  for  each  attracts  each  other  in  proportion 
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to  the  quantity  of  zoatter  that  each  contaiiiB,  and  the  t^ 
qiectiye  diBtance  that  one  is  separated  from  the  othet* 

Therefore,  the  organic  law  governing  theeentripi. 
taly  said  centrifugal  foroeein  bodies  is  balanced,  w  suck 
bodies  would  collapse  or  &11  apart.  This  can  be  ap* 
plied  to  any  body  or  form  of  bodies,  for  it  is  natural 
law.  It  can  be  applied  to  Governments;  for  when  a 
Government  is  centrfl,  or  monarcbial,  or  federal,  it 
proves  that  the  centri  j^etal  force  in  •  the  government 
has  overcome  the  centrifugal  force,  and  that  these  are 
not  balanced  for  general  good.  In  Repnblics,  the 
Centripetal  force  is  represented  in  the  General  Gov* 
ernment,  and  the  Centrifugal  force  in  the  States,  or 
provinces,  or  departments.  For  self-preservation, 
•prosperity,  and  happiness,  csie  and  a  watchful  fore- 
cast should  be  ever  exercised,  that  each  of  these 
bodies  act  within  the  sphere  or  orbit  for  which  it  was 
made  by  the  order  of  creation,  or  by  conventional 
compacts. 

The  influences  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  that 
of  centripetal  attraction,  and  centrifugal  repulsion, 
received  their  ori^ns  duriug  the  process  of  creation, 
within  the  six  consecutive  days,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  different  classes  of  minerals,  vegetables,  and 
animals,  received  their  origins,  at  the  same  time; — 
evidences  of  which  manifest  themselves  to  our  senses 
wherever  we  exercise  the  philosophy  of  reason,  or 
on  whatever  object,  we  exercise  mineral,  vegetable, 
or  animal,  analysis.  Hence,  in  all  those  bodies  men- 
tioned, and  classes  brought  under  our  review,  we  see 
an  organic  law  manifest  itself,  which  defines,  unmis- 
takably, the  process  of  creation,  and  the  gorerning 
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principle  for  each  in  its  peculiar  sphere.  In  each  of 
these  classes  of  the  three  kingdoms,  we  see  bodies 
formed  as  of  original  matter,  with  a  dear  distinct^ 
ness,  and4f  we  unite  any  of  these  primordial  classes^ 
wi^' produce  &  hybrid,  a  mongrel,  which  comes  to  our 
senses  every  day.  This  organic  law,  from  the  con- 
sideration which  it  bears  on  all  matter,  defines  the 
order  of  creation,  and  manifests  the  ruling  race  or 
class  to  govern  the  earth.  This  is  clear,  for  we  see 
desian  in  the  application  of  this  law  to  every  thing 
which  exists.  Can  we  say  that  there  is  no  law  of 
gravitation,  or  of  centripetal  and  centrifugal  force  ? 
any  more  or  any  less,  than  we  can  say  that  there  is 
no  classification  in  each  of  the  kingdoms  ?  This  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  appeals  to  our  common  sense;  and- 
if  we  deny  the  latter  as  we  see  it  evidenced  in  crea- 
tion, we  must  deny  the  power  and  effect  of  the 
former,  as  we  see  it  evidenced,  with  respect  to  bodies. 
In  this  view  J  when  we  see  a  body  fiair  downward,  we 
should  say  that  it  goes  upward;  and  when  we  see  it 
drawn  to  the  center,  we  should  indulge  ourselves  in 
saying  that  it  is  going  from  the  center.  In  this,  the 
height  of  reason  would  be  most  consumately  displayed, 
according  to  the  doctrines  of  Abolitionists  and 
Emancipationists,  who  are  trying,  as  we  have  fully 
proved,  to  reverse  the  order  of  creation.  It  is  a  mis- 
fortune that  it  could  not  be  reversed  as  to  their  own 
existences; — ^they  would  look  well  standing  on  their 
heads,  and  performing  the  other  functions  of  life  ac- 
cordingly. 

From  the  foregoing,  we  have  seen  the  effect  of  na- 
tural Taw,  which  governs  bodies  composing  the  Uni- 
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yerae ;  and  we  have  proved  that,  as  to  these,  there  ^s 
no  variation  of  them  in  their  orhits,  either  physically 
pr  typically  speaking ;  for  every  part  of  matter  worbi 
in  consonance  with  the  whole.  Theretbre,  organic  lawj 
based  on  natural  principles,  is  ever  right,  is  ever  Just, 
is  ever  reasonaUe,  and  is  ever  to  the  point.    Hence, 
upon  this  law,  man  should  base  his  government, 
which  is  natural,  as  the  Constitution  of  our  fiithers 
was  based ;  for  in  it  we  see  the  influence  of  the  cen- 
tripetal, and  .centrifugal  powers,  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  do,  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  bfklance  each  other, 
which  forbids  too  grexd  a  eontraction,  or  ay>an8iml 
When  we  conflict  with  the  principles  of  these  laws, 
we  bring  on  ourselves  all  the  evils  which  destroy  our 
peace  and  happiness.    We  incur  famine,  disease,  wars, 
both  civil  and  foreign,  and  consequently  premature 
decay  and  death !    These  are  natural  appeals  to  man- 
kind to  stay  the  assassin's  hand,  and  the  warrior's 
stem  order  to  foha  in  battle !    There  is  no  humaU'r 
ity  in  war;  it  eclipses  nature,  in  her  performance  to 
man,  of  her  last  office !    The  warriot^  created,in  the 
Image  and  after  the  Likeness  of  his  Creator,  it  turns 
to  brute,  makes  him  act  like  a  brute,  think  like  a 
brute  in  the  way  of  defense  and  ofiense,  blunts  his 
natural  refinement,  sours  his  sentiments,  makes  him 
distrustful  of  man,  fills  him  with  pompous  conceit, 
which  makes  him  strut  like  a  peacock,  with  braes 
tinsels  hanging  in  profusion,  and  finally  addles  and 
dethrones  the  brain,  where  reason  and  common  sense 
should  be  most  creative  and  productive  of  good  and 
happy  results !    Such  is  the  misfortune  of  man  in 
arms!    Such  is  his  prostration  to  his  own  wicked- 
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neoBj  and  such  ie  his  will  to  pervert  the  laws  of  lUh 
ture,  and  make  a  god  of  himself,  that  Gk>d  might 
feel  to  demur  recognition  of  such,  his  own  creation 
in  man !  When  will  man  learn  to  settle  disputes  hjr 
the  arbitrament  of  reason  and  common  sense  ?  Act- 
ing upon  the  organic  law  of  Ood,  there  is  no  more 
reason  that  man  should  war  with  man,  than  that  one 
ef  the  planets  should  disobey  the  organic  law^  and 
consequently  wage  war  with  his  fellow-planet  In 
this  respect,  there  would  be  as  much  common  sense 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other !  Good  results  fr€«i 
teason,  not  from  war! 

Thus  far  we  hare  proved  from  the  beginning,  that 
every  particle  of  matter,  which  received  an  inani- 
mate, or  an  animate  existence,  is  based  on  the  organic 
law  of  Gk)d,  showing  design  in  all  of  his  great  work- 
manship. Color  is  a  property  in  a  body,  which  by 
light  is  distinguishable  from  that  in  another  body; 
hence  colors  are  natural  or  artificial.  The  former 
are  seen  in  the  book  of  nature  as  founded  on  organic 
hw,  while  the  latter  are  in  the  works  of  maa^ 
as  founded  on  art.  Could  one  natural  primordial 
m>l€T  have  originated  from  another,  when  each  na«^ 
tural  color  received  its  organization  from  matter,  dur- 
ing  the  period  of  six  days, — the  space  of  time  occu- 
pied in  the  creation?  Color,  then,  as  now,  wa» 
afttached  to  the  substance  or  thing  susceptible  of  be* 
ing  handled  or  seen,  hence  one  natural  color  then,  no 
more  than  now,  could  not  have  originated  from  an- 
other, but  each  was  then  as  now,  independent  of 
each  other,  and  this  UMist  have  been  the  case  of  all 
things,  whether  inanimate  or  animate.  Wherefore  we 


obbdn  the  undeniable  proof  witii  reference  to  the 
colore  of  the  Mongolian,  Indian,  Malay,  African,  and 
Caucasian,  having  been  originally  as  they  now  are  in 
the  scale  of  creation,  or  we  should  detect  change- 
ableness  in  the  organic  coloring  property  in  matter. 
For  who  will  i»^tend  to  say  that  gras^j  or  UaveSj  or 
blossoms  of  inanimate  matter,  or  animate,  below  bi- 
fedSj  had  or  have  changed  their  eobring  dace  the  cre- 
ation ?  In  this  respect,  the  organic  law  is  fixed,  and 
has  been  so  far  back  as  the  memoiy  of  man  extends, 
to  the  very  remotest  age  of  time;  and  hence  if  fixed 
in  one  thing,  whether  inanimatevor  animate,  it  must 
be  in  all,  for  the  oigamc  law  is  regular,  and  without 
the  possibility  of  deviation.  Prom  this  evidence  in 
organic  law  governing  the  properties  in  bodies,  we 
must  conclude  that  God  had  a  special  design  in  the 
creation  of  existences  of  eolcrs  and  man,  as  they  now 
present  themselves  to  our  understandings,  as  mnch 
as  he  had  in  creating  the  different  classes  of  forest 
t^ees,  or  other  matter,  whether  inanimate  or  animate, 
We  see  their  difference,  and  we  have  no  evidence 
that  snch  came  by  chamee;  reason  and  common  sense 
teach  us  such^  as  being  founded  on  natural  law.  ^Be- 
tween the  existences  of  colors  and  man  we  see  no 
equality  in  the  organization  of  the  brains ;  in  the 
former  they  are  dull,  imperceptive,  and  want  fore- 
cast ;  in  the  latter  they  are  mercurial,  perceptive,  and 
soar  to  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  for  light  and  knowl- 
edge !  If  this  inferior  and  subordinate  condition  had 
not  been  natural  to  them  as  based  on  organic  law, 
God  could  have  formed  the  matter  in  their  composi* 
•  tion  like  ours,  hence  wc  should  have  fully  known 
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th|tt  all  matter  created  iato  bipeds  were  created  firee 
and  equal,  Irom  color.  As  it  is,  equality  is  not 
granted !  But  aocordjuig  to  verse  28th  of  th.e  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  ^  the  man  and  the  female '  are  or- 
dered,— ^Have  dominion  over  all  created  matter,  that 
is,  than  yourselves ;  for  the  verse  reads  thus : — with 
which  we  are  all  familiar.  The  order  of  creatioa 
was  begun  with  the  inanimates,  and  rose  naturally 
step  by  step,  and  class  by  class,  by  regular  process, 
manifesting  design  in  the  rising  scale  to  ^the  man 
and  the  female,'  the  last  touch  of  his  plastic  will! 
In  the  creation  Qtod  did  not  naanifest  his  inconsist- 
ency by  creating  first  an  inanimate,  then  an  animate, 
and  thus  the  one,  and  then  the  other ;  but  man  last 
with  his  consort  through  deaiffn,  to  entail  hia  great 
estate  on  them,  full  of  knowledge  and  ability  to  turn 
the  vast  resources  to  the  advantage  of  his  creation. 
And  thus  man  penetrates  from  the  depth  of  the 
ocean,  to  ths  farthest  planet  or  star,  and  from  pol^ 
to  pole,  and  draws  his  deductions,  through  enlight- 
ened reason  and  common  sense,  from  facts  as  based 
on  organic  law;  otherwise,  how  could  he  know  the 
law  of  gravitation  in  bodies,  or  the  influence  of  the 
centripetal  or  centrifugal  force  in  the  same,  or  when 
an  eclipse  would  occur  to  the  sun  or  moon,  or  the 
shooting  of  a  comet,  within  a  second  of  time?  Such 
knowledge  cuts  short  abolitionism ! 

Abolitionism  is  the  ofibpring  of  misconception  in 
man,  denying  the  organic  law  governing  the  uni- 
verse ;  hence,  the  followers  become  Atheistp,  endeav- 
oring to  reverse  his  unU  and  design^  as  laid  down  in 
the  creation,  and  thereby  deify  themselves  with  the 
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Bolemn  installation  of  Divinity.  Humanity  is  not  in 
their  creed :  they  are  bereft  of  that  sacred  attribute; 
for  their  acts  and  teachings  are  not  founded  on  or* 
ganic  law  as  manifested  in  the  creation,  but  on  the 
inversion  of  it;  hence  they  plead  humanity  for  de- 
ception, in  order  to  gain  power  and  the  control  of 
the  Government,  making  those  who  disagree  with 
them,  or  oppose  them,  creatures  of  their  nefarious  will 
and  doings !  This  complexion  of  them  demonstrates 
itself  in  all  their  doings,  for  they  are  full  of  doings, 
and  consequently,  of  these  demonstrations,  the  most 
impious  of  all  man's  doings  on  earth !  <^  Oh,  for  a 
lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness,  some  boundless  con- 
tiguity of  shade,  where  rumor  and  oppression  may 
reach  me  no  more,"  face  to  face,  with  such  infidelity 
to  God,  in  Satan's  garb  of  original  sin,  in  heaven ! 

Freesoilism,  Mormonism,  Millerism,Witchcraftism, 
High-lawism  and  Spiritualism,  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  modern  Republicans,  Abolitionists  and  Emanci- 
pationists, and  make  jolly  their  heterogeneous  com- 
pound against  the  order  of  creation,  and  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  Of  what  dust  of  the 
earth  these  compounds  are  xpost  generally  composed, 
it  is  difficult  for  a  physiologist  or  ethnologist  to  de- 
termine, for  their  balance  wheel  is  lacking,  and  they 
manifest  no  sympathy  for  the  rest  of  mankind !  We 
can  clearly  see  that  they  are  making  their  last  great 
struggle  for  mastery;  but  they  will  collapse  and  di- 
verge off,  to  mix  with  matter  more  perfect.  Their 
constitutional  mental  formations  have  not  the  centri- 
petal and  centrifugal  forces, as  applied  to  bodies  well 
balanced ;  first,  their  centripetal  force  draws  them, 
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as  now,  to  a  common  center ;  they  become  (uUUed, 
and  fuddled,  crazed  and  ^df-ereatedy  and  so  maased 
that  the  centrifugal  force  is  compelled  to  act  natn* 
rally ;  as  in  the  case  of  an  active  volcano,  when  mat* 
ter  is  being  thrown  np,  it  acts  npon  the  centripetsi 
force  in  bodies,  till  this  is  overcome  by  the  height 
and  sharpness  of  accumulated  matter,  tiien  the  cen* 
trifugal  force  comes  in  play  and  propels  matter  from 
the  common  center,  through  'McessUy,  This  will  be 
the  end  of  the  volcano  upon  which  these  isms  are 
based ;  they  will  molder  to  dust,  jet  years  will  roll 
on  before  such  dust,  by  any  chemical  process,  can  be 
made  fitly  adapted  to  enter  agairtj  even  into  the /or- 
motion  of  the  lowest  class  of  animals !  Is  this  not  a 
hctf  0  ye  isms  I  Turn,  turn  from  the  errors  of  your 
ways  ere  you  be  doomed  to  molder  to  dust !  and 
this  dust,  by  the  way  of  purification,  should  have  to 
go  through  the  process  of  the  mineral,  vegetable  and 
the  lower  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  before  it 
could  be  naturally  prepared  to  re-enter  man's  estate ! 
Oh,  what  a  thought  in  the  process  of  eternity,  to  view 
some  men  so  insignificant,  so  perverse  to  God's  or- 
ganic law  I 

Abolitionism  is  a  foreign  element  in  our  country, 
and  begets  immorality  and  depravity,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Millerism,  Mormonism,  Socialism,  and  the 
like  kindred  isms,  when  it  is  looked  boldly  and  phy- 
siologically in  the  face,  and  has  no  more  claim  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  preventing  it 
from  its  rotary  motion  in  its  accustomed  orbit  for 
the  good  of  all  concerned,  than  the  principle  of  Abo- 
litionism should  have  in  the  constitution  of  the  earth, 
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eonnteractixig  the  equilibriam  between  the  centripe- 
tel  and  oentrifiigai  forces  in  the  terreBtial  system.  In 
the  exertion  of  the  former  for  mastery,  there  was  as 
mnch  absurdity,  and  as  much  inconsistency,  as  there 
would  be  in  the  latter ;  and  the  consequences  as  to 
general  destruction  would,  and  will  be,  the  same. 

Thus  must  the  door  be  closed  on  abolition  doctrine 
in  every  sense  where  it  conflicts  with  organic  law, 
and  this  being  done; — ^its  antagonist,  secessionism, 
will  fall;  for  there  could  be  nothing  to  produce  com* 
bativeness.  Abolitionism  and  Secessionism,  are  prin- 
ciples espoused  by  men  naturally  in  opposition  to 
each  other  living  under  the  same  government;  the 
former  wishes  to  abolish  an  organic.  Constitutional 
act  or  law,  whereas  the  latter  secedes  from  that  law,  / 
when  the  principles  of  it  are  not  carried  out  in  good 
£GUth  and  national  courtesy,  or  when  partizan  spirit 
threatens  to  overturn  any  of  the  clauses  of  govern- 
ment under  the  Organic  Law.  At  the  present  day 
we  see  these  principles  operate  on  a  large  scale.  The 
first  negro  that  passed  from  a  slave  State,  through 
the  free  States  to  Canada,  was  the  first  instance  of 
breaking  the  Constitution  and  the  comity  existing 
between  the  slave  and  free  States;  for  he  was  kuown 
as  property  according  to  the  Constitution;  conse- 
quently any  citizen  in  a  free  State  seeing  such^  should 
have  had  arrested  and  retained,  advertising  the  same, 
which  would  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  Compact; 
such  would  have  been  the  act  of  good  neighborship, 
which  the  Constitution  was  created  to  secure.  A 
nc^ect  to  perform  this  act  shows  a  manifest  intent 
to  omit  the  sacred  spirit  of  the  compact ;  and  in  fact 

•whOe  BUtM  right*  men  repeal  or  abrogate  in  tfaeir  collective  eoTereiKiitj  euch  Irw  ^ 
or  any  coavenUoiial  act  with  another  foverelgnty,  or  other  eovereignUee. 
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sach  being  the  case,  it  begets  a  suspicion  that  tkew 
is  a  want  of  honesty  and  iaithfiibiess,  in  thoee  nutlriiig 
these  incidental  departures  from  the  Constitution,  aa 
to  performing  fully  their  part  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  the  compact  for  mutual  advantages.  Fix  it  $» 
you  will,  Ohy  Reader  h/  Secessionism  is  the  antipodes 
in  politics,  to  abolitionism ;  imprison  the  latter,  ar- 
rest its  progress  in  creating  enemies  as  to  the  want 
of  faithfulness  in  coming  up  to  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  compact,  and  you  will  literally  destroy  the 
ground-work  upon  which  the  former  has  reared  its 
head*  Sound,  conscientious,  and  Constitutional  men 
know  this;  we  cannot  dodge  this  knowledge;  it  is 
like  a  ray  of  light  from  Heaven ;  and  why  not  in  the 
name  of  humanity,  common  sense  and  a  due  regard 
for  others,  practice  what  we  know  to  be  right! 

In  order  to  rectify  man  in  his  constitutional  gov* 
emment,  philosophical  minds  look  for  causes  before 
they  do  for  effects,  in  tracing  back,  as  near  as  possi- 
ble, to  the  organization  of  matter,  thence  keeping 
the  organic  law  in  view,  which  regulates  all  maUer^ 
we  see  step  by  step,  effects  of  such  causes,  in  hold- 
ing before  our  view,  our  colonial  and  constitutional 
history.  We  can  by  this  means,  trace  the  rise  of 
isms  and  their  effects,  against  organic  law  in  the 
whole  economy  of  nature,  and  of  our  constitutional 
history.  And  who  is  so  dull  of  comprehension,  as 
not  to  see  the  philosophy  of  this  incontrovertible 
fact  ?  and  who  should  be  permitted  to  rule,  who  is 
not  willing  to  be  governed  by  conventional  law,  as 
founded  on  natural  Organic  Law?  The  plea  now 
advocated  is,  first  put  down  secessionism,  and  then 

*R«ToliitfoiiarTlun,  or  a  tendency  to  rerolt  or  Mcode  -witbin  ft  Mate  or  nfttioii. 
wtaereaa  Stfttes  rlgbt-lBm  isadootrlne  establtehed  In  the  organization  of  aKUteor 
oation.  and  m  onij  active  pro  or  eom  when  Importoned  to  adopt  a  conTcntional  act  In 
It*  own  fovcreiffnty.  or  forced  to  abrogate  it  In -Its  own  norerelgnty.  In  order  to 
1  im  complete  totality. 
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we  will  put  down  abolitionism..  This  should  be  re- 
versed, put  down  abolitionism,  which  has  been  pro- 
ducing effects  for  seventy-five  or  eightv  years,  in  the 
United  States,  since  the  Confederation  of  the  Colo- 
nies, as  stated  in  the  first  part  of  our  Work,  and 
which  is  the  primary  and  moving  cause  of  uneasi- 
ness in  the  Slave  States ;  and  secessionism  will  not 
be  worth  a  cent  on  a  dollar  in  such  an  event !  That 
to  pursue  the  former,  is  a  thin  and  hellish  device  of 
ahclUion  union  men,  for  when  slavery  is  swept  from 
the  United  States,  against  the  Constitution,  which  it 
protects  as  much  as  the  State  Constitutions  do  the 
rites  of  marriage,  record  of  deeds,  and  descent  of 
property,  what  interest  will  there  be  in  negroes  worth 
contending  for,  after  the  act  of  emancipation  is  car- 
ried out?  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  what  will 
then  arise  ? 

The  object  of  such  is  to  destroy  the  industrial  pur- 
suits of  the  South  by  the  hellish  scheme  of  emanci- 
pation ;  and  then  they  will  cry  out,  that  there  is  noth- 
ing worth  contending  for !  Constitutional  liberty  is 
against  abolitionism  first,  and  secessionism  secondly. 
Common  sense  teaches  this. 

The  abolishment  of  the  Southern  slaves  from  the 
bonds  of  absolute  servitude  to  their  mastei-s,  would 
c-ast  a  shade  of  darkness  over  our  future  progress, 
till  means  again  are  taken  to  replace  them  in  servi- 
tude, resulting  from  their  inferior  and  subordinate 
condition,  to  man,  in  the  order  of  creation,  and  .of 
the  most  manifest  economy,  concerning  well  directed 
and  available  labors,  in  that  region  bordering  on  trop- 
ical America,  and  within  the  vastly  fertile  and  un- 
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cultivated  bounds  of  t^e  Tropics.  For  the  reduction 
of  wages,  the  dissoluteness  of  manners,  the  want  of 
well  defined  will  and  purpose,  the  general  licentious- 
ness, incident  to  such  ao  event,  both  among  the  whites 
and  blacks,  and  the  freedom  of  those,  not  knowing 
tl^e  blessings  of  freemen,  would  all  tell  as  insupera- 
ble checks  to  population,  which,  in  no  distant  day, 
would  terminate  in  a  war  of  f^ces  for  mastery.  Such 
direful  events  and  consequences  will  fill  the  record  of 
our  future  pages  of  history,  if  we  persist  in  contest- 
ing the  will  and  order  of  God  in  his  creation.  Such 
consequences  are  already  pointed  to  our  understand- 
ings, from  the  emancipated  ones  that  have  been 
forced  on  the  Western  States,  by  reducing  the  price 
of  wages  of  the  poor  whites ;  consequently  it  will 
check  white  population,  as  it  checks  their  means  of 
support;  it  will  produce  immorality  among  the 
whites,  as  it  will  check  the  means  of  marrying  and 
supporting  a  family.  Therefore,  the  emancipation  of 
Southern  slaves,  and  turning  them  loose  in  the  North 
or  South,  East  or  West,  will  demoralize  and  check 
the  white  population,  by  the  necessity  of  the  blacks 
having  to  labor  for  what  they  can  get,  with  the  am- 
ple capacity  of  stealing  the  balance,  and  of  the  poor 
whites  having  to  come  in  competition  with  them  in 
the  low  price  of  laboir,  without  having  so  naturally 
the  propensity  to  take  what  does  not  belong  to  them. 
These  are  grave  considerations  for  Statesmen,  and 
have  we  no  men  of  pluck  ^nd  daring  enough  to  com- 
bat such  direful  and  avenging  calamities,  which  we 
see  hovering  over  us,  as  the  consequences  of  fanat- 
icism and  a  blind  mockery  in  reverence  to  the  order 
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of  creation  ?  Pause !  Awake  from  yonr  long  nights 
of  slumber,  ye  lights  of  this  Republic,  and  arrest  the 
assassins'  hands  from  ruthlessly  laying  waste  the  bul- 
wark of  our  liberties*  Ye  Gods,  arise  and  stay  those 
thoughtless  hands  that  know  not  what  they  do,  to 
future  generations  t  It  is  not  reason  that  rules  the 
hour  in  the  East,  in  the  West,  in  the  Bouth,  or  in  the 
North;  it  is  blindness,  and  madness,  and  fell  despair; 
it  is  an  avenging  will  of  partyism;  it  is  a  departure 
from  the  order  of  nature ;  and  the  sooner  this  is  dis- 
covered  and  remedied,  the  sooner  will  the  civilized 
nations,  as  well  as  barbarous  tribes,  feel  the  conge- 
nial influence  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  it  is,  and  the  XJnion  as  it  was !  Such  is  the 
earnest  desire  of  Constitutional  patriotism,  not  sec- 
tionalism ! 

In  conclusion,  with  reference  to  the  Abolition,  and 
Bmancipation  Creed  for  issuing  Proclamations,  upon 
which  they  found  their  laws  to  govern  men,  as  our 
ancestors  framed  a  Constitution  to  serve,  for  all  the 
purposes  of  government,  in  peace  or  in  war,  whether 
foreign  or  civil,  we  may  cite  the  people  of  these 
once  happy  States  to  the  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut, 
showing  them  that  the  same  fanatics  are  now  en- 
deavoring to  bear  rule  and  enslave  a  free  people,  as 
ruled  with  an  iron  rod  in  the  early  settlement  of  that 
State.    The  following  is  the  purport  of  those  laws : 

"  Whosoever  publishes  a  lie  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
neighbor  shall  sit  in  the  stocks  and  be  whipped  fifteen 
stripes. 

To  pick  an  ear  of  com  in  a  neighbor's  garden  shall 
be  deemed  theft« 
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Man  BtealeiB  shall  suffer  death. 

Whoever  wears  clothes  trimmed  with  gold,  or  hone 
lace  above  two  shillings  by  the  yard,  shall  be  present- 
ed to  the  grand  jurors  and  the  selectmen  shall  tax 
the  offenders  at  £300  to  the  estate. 

A  debtor  in  prison,  swearing  ho  has  no  estate,  shall 
be  let  out  and  sold  to  make  satis&tion. 

A  drunkard  shall  have  a  master  appointed  by  the 
selectmen,  who  are  to  debar  him  the  liberty  of  buy- 
ing  or  selling. 

Whoever  sets  a  fire  in  the  woods  and  burns  a  house, 
shall  suffer  death ;  aud  all  persons  suspected  of  this 
crime  shall  be  imprisoned  without  the  benefit  of 
bail. 

Whoever  brings  dice  or  -cards  into  the  dominion 
shall  pay  a  fine  of  £5. 

Ko  priest  shall  abide  in  the  dominion ;  be  shall  be 
banished,  and  suffer  death  on  his  return.  Priests  may 
be  seized  by  any  one  without  a  warrant.    ; 

The  selectmen,  on  finding  children  ignorant,'  may 
take  them  away  from  their  parents,  and  put  tJiem  in 
better  hands,  at  the  expense  of  their  parents. 

No  man  to  cross  a  river  but  with  an  authorized 
ferryman. 

Ko  man  shall  run  on  the  Sabbath  day,  or  walk  in 
bis  garden  or  elsewhere,  -except  reverently  to  and 
from  meeting. 

No  one  shall  travel,  cook  victuals,  make  beds, 
sweep  houses,  cut  hair  or  shave  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

No  woman  shall  kiss  her  child  on  the  Sal^th  or 
feasting  day:. 
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When  parents  refdae  their  children  convenient 
marriages,  the  magistrates  shall  determine  the  point 

No  minister  shall  keep  a  school. 

A  man  that  strikes  his  wife  shall  be  punished  as 
the  court  directs. 

*  A  wife  shall  be  deemed  good  evidence  against  her 
husband. 

Married  persons  must  live  together  or  be  im- 
prisoned. 

Every  male  shall  have  his  hair  cut  according  to 

No  one  shall  read  Common  Prayer,  keep  Christmas 
or  saint  days,  make  pies,  play  cards,  or  play  upon  in- 
struments of  music  except  the  drum,  trumpet  or 
jewsharf). 

No  gospd  minister  shall  join  people  in  marriage ; 
the  magistrates  only  shall  join  in  marriage,  as  they 
Qnly  may  do  it  with  much  lees  scandal  to  Christ's 
church. 

That  no  food  or  lodging  should  be  given  to  a 
Quaker,  Adamite,  or  other  Heretic." 

What  a  commentary  the  present  crisis  is  on  the 
progress  of  a  free  people  for  two  hundred  years  or 
more!  Most  worthy  sons,  transcendent  in  &me,  in 
glory,  in  freedom,  in  morality,  and  in  piety;  and 
vieing  with  your  noble  Ancestors  for  tyranny  and 
oppression  !  Will  such  stock  of  fanaticism  ever  run 
out,  or  will  it,  the  more  it  is  cut  into  pieces,  like  some 
ammcHj  embody  life  in  each  piece,  to  combat  the  world 
with  itfl  endless  impraetieabU  isms,.  Much  has  been 
said  both  within  and  without,  as  to  free  speech  of 
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late,  discttssmg  matters  physical,  social,  and  potttieal, 
from  the  creation  down  to  the  present. 

Free  thought,  consequently  free  speech,  is  a  part 
and  parcel  of  the  white  man's  creation ;  it  walks  with 
him,  talks  with  him,  reasons,  propounds,  accepts  and 
executes  with  him ;  it  deeps  with  him ;  it  eats  with 
him ;  it  is  the  last  token  of  departing  night,  and  the 
first  of  returning  day ;  it  loves  and  chides  him ;  it  is 
illimitable  and  boundless  as  the  ocean ;  it  ransacks 
creation  from  pole  to  pole,  and  from  the  nether  deep 
to  the  furthest  luminary  in  yonder  heaven  I  What 
wall  can  hold  it?  it  leaps,  it  bounds,  and  off 'it  flies 
nnchained,  though  tyrant's  will  would  chain  it,  to 
space  incomprehensible ;  it  obeys  not  the  prison  waU; 
it  passes  through  it,  and  contemplates  what  petty 
tyrants  would  rob  man  of;  it  gives  rise  to  genius — 
llie  dread  of  tyranny ;  it  analyzes  the  tyrant  and 
tells  him  his  constituency ;  it  is  sovereign  of  space, 
and  combats  whatever  opposes  it  in  its  triumphant 
march ;  it  holds  eternal  matter,  what  was,  is,  or  will 
be,  in  solution,  and  discovers,  by  analogy  and  the 
present  production,  forms  entire  or  partly  so,  that 
now,  are,  and  will  be,  from  organic  law,  first  risen ; 
it  knows  no  change  in  original  matter,  except  by 
rotation,  entering  bodies,  then  re*entering  the  earth, 
rising  and  falling  with  constant  succession  through- 
out time ;  it  scouts  a  change  in  organic  law  as  to 
man  and  other  animals,  no  less  than  to  the  sun,  moon, 
p1anetB,stars,  law  of  gravitation,  and  that  governing 
the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  in  bodies;  it 
contemplates  constitutional  man  as  constitutional 
earth ;  it  sees  and  feels  the  one,  and  knows  the  other, 
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by  the  light  of  reaaon ;  it  knows  man's  troe  govern* 
sietit  founded  on  organic  law,  and  when  he  departs 
from  it,  it  knows  and  feels  its  lack  of  balance,  yet  it 
drives  on,  and  often  to  destruction  it  goes,  with  full 
sails  set ;  it  dashes  in  the  whirling  tempest,  flounders, 
comee  up,  and  floats  off  like  fragments  of  some  old 
ship ;  it  is  polite  and  winning ;  it  courts  and  flatters ; 
it  wins  and  deceives;  it  loves  choice  things,  and  to 
sit  in  choice  places ;  hence,  O  ye  tyrants  of  earth ! 
fetter,  prostrate,  and  annihilate  free  thought,  if  you 
dare  attack  it ;  let  your  vigils  be  quick  and  penetrat- 
ing, and  still  it  eludes  your  puny  touch  like  so  much 
wind  that  passes  by  unseen  !  It  is  the  same  now, 
and  ever  will  be  the  same ;  it  is  a  vestage  of  creation ; 
it  calls  forth  man  after  man,  with  all  his  secondary 
elements  superadded;  animals  come  and  go  through 
its  influence,  and  all  else  rise  and  depart,  as  if  on  the 
high  journey  of  life :  it  causes  governments,  of  what 
name  soever,  to  rise  and  fall,  like  the  surging  of  the 
boundless  waves !  Bliss  and  wickedness  it  surveys, 
and  causes  that  move  the  whole  grand  architecture 
of  heaven,  earth,  and  whatever  else  that  journey 
round  the  sun ;  free  thought  aright,  obeying  the  high 
order  of  the  creation,  pleads  for  peace,  either  in 
heaven  among  the  host,  or  on  the  earth,  with  inani- 
mate or  animate  objects ;  it  sees  the  brute  in  brute, 
and  brute  in  man  falling  to  brute,  in  warring  and 
cutting  down  man  ;  it  trembles,  and  is  aghast  at  such 
a  spectacle  in  man  departing  from  organic  law  and 
his  high  creation!  why  thus?  have  day  and  night 
run  their  course,  that  man  to  his  end  must  come, 
transfixed  with  spears  and  darts,  and  all  the  babili- 
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mentis  of  the  ingentiitj  of  man,  created  for  wiser  and 
holier  purposes !  Gk>d  tbrbid!  Let  the  organic  law  of 
heaven  and  earth  prevail,  as  when  first  formed  from 
matter,  and  man  seeing  this,  yield  submission;  and 
peace  will  dawn  with  first  light  that  comes,  as  in  days 
of  yore,  when  **  God  spake,  and  there  was  light !  "  and 
peace! 


In  the  animal  kingdom  we  have  used  the  term,  **  ex- 
istences of  colors,''  &c.,  to  designate  through  their  cog- 
nomens, the  African,  Malay,  Indian,  Mongolian,  and 
Caucasian,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  apply  the  term, 
metals  (of  colors,  &c.,)  to  designate  through  their  cog^ 
nomens,  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  and  quicksilver,  in 
the  mineral  kingdom ;  or  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
apply  the  term  vegetables  (of  colors,  &c.,)  to  designate 
through  their  cognomens,  com,  rye,  barley,  wheat,  and 
oats,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  each  of  these  tluee 
kingdoms  the  cognomens  are  distinct,  and  do  not,  in 
being  applied  to  bodies,  depend  on  one  another  for  life  or 
•existence,  or  reproduction;  and  therefore  their  origins 
from  inorganic  matter  arose  separately  under  no  other 
general  terms  than  the  terms  animal,  mineral,  and  veg- 
etable, with  the  order  of  creation  standing  thus :  the 
^mineral  first,  vegetable  second,  and  the  animal  third  or 
last.  The  above  construction  is  used  only  to  show  the 
application  of  terms.  We  cannot  take  the  specific  term 
homo  (man)  in  the  Latin  language,  and  apply  it  to  but 
•one  of  the  existences  of  colors,  for  if  we  should  classify 
them  all  in  the  term  homo^  as  there  cannot  be  two  or 
•more  distinct  organizations  in  one  class  of  anything,  and 
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ad  a  class  has  all  the  genital  organs  to  reproduce  itsdf, 
we  shoald  make  the  five  existences  of  colors  one  class, 
descending  from  a  common  parentage  in  the  same  man* 
ner  as  the  five  metals,  or  the  five  vegetables  above  men- 
tioned, would  descend  in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms 
from  a  common  sto^  We  may  exercise  our  choice  aa 
to  applying  the  term  hofno^  whether  to  the  Caucasian, 
Mongolian,  Malay,  Indian,  or  African,  phymologimUy 
9peakinffy  but  we  cannot  apply  it — a  specific  term,  to  gen-^ 
eralities ;  those  five  names  are  generalities  taken  together, 
while  one  of  them  apart  from  the  others  is  specific,  and 
will  admit  of  the  specific  term  Aamo,  The  term  homo 
in  the  Latin,  and  man  ia  the  English  language,  we  trace 
from  the  26th  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Gtenesis 
throughout  the  Bible,  and  down  to  the  present  time,  with 
as  much  ease  and  accuracy  as  we  do  any  other  portion 
of  the  creation  recorded  in  the  Holy  Writ.  The  Cau- 
casian race  traces  itself  back  in  the  same  manner  aa 
we  can  trace  back  to  that  period  when  all  was  chaos,  the 
origins  of  gold,  silver,  com,  barley,  the « elephant  and 
the  horse.  These  are  specific  names  for  specific  olassea 
in  the  three  specific  kingdoms;  In  **  Wheat^s*  Philoso- 
phy of  Slavery,^'  the  term  existences  of  colors  has  been 
used  to  designate  the  Mongolian,  Indian,  Malay,  an4 
African  from'  the  Caucasian,  but  it  applies  to  Cauca^ 
sian  also.  Tlie  term  existence  of  color  with  the  cogno- 
men Mongolian,  shows  the  organic  color,  form,  desiresi 
and  habits,  as  it  is  understood  to  be  applied  to  a  race  of 
beings  living  in  Easte*  Asia.  Thus  the  other  terms 
ean  be  applied  to  other  races  where  they  have  spread  out 
fxom  the  common  centers  of  their  primary  settlementa. 
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la  the  best  written  work:)  upon  the  nati^ral  sciences,  ifv 
find  many  very  arbitrary  terms  recorded  by  naen  of  ex- 
traordinary research ;  but  w^e  do  not  know  as  yet  that 
they  ipay  hare  exercised  more  common  sense  in  their 
/ftstute  selections  of  terras  than  it  has  be^n  the  lot  of  lesf 
fortunate  men  like  ourselves.  We  make  no  pretentiopi 
to  have  surveyed  the  vast  abode  of  the  Pierian  Springs^ 
we  have  only  wi)at  natare  has  endowed  us  with,  making 
our  own  menns  to  investigate  the  great  organic  laws 
which  govern  the  sqlar  system,  a^d  which  should  govern 
man,  did  he  desire  a  happier  and  a  more  perfect  state. 
We  are  never  idle  except  six  hours  in  sleep  each  day^ 
all  else  is  spent  in  thought,  witli  a  few  hours  to  recreatioi^ 
among  those  whose  thoughtiE^  are  like  the  tinsel  beamf 
that  radiate  from  heaven. 

The  great  fallacy  in  which  th^  youth,  not  only  of  the 
United  States  but  of  Europe,  have  been  taught,  is  to  ber 
lieve  in  pnaoticabilities  with  r^eorenoe  to  the  creation  of 
some  things  from  matter  inorganic  when  all  was  chaos, 
as  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  gold  wa^  created  gold,  silr 
v«r  silver;  and  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  barley  waf 
created  barley,  coffee  coffee,  sugar  cane  sugar  ca^e;  an4 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  an  ant  was  created  an  ant,  thi^ 
bat  a  bat,  a  horse  horse,  &c.,  while  they  have  been  sedVr 
donsly  taught  to  believe  in  the  impracticalnlitieSf  ii| 
view  of  common  sense,  of  the  Mongolian,  Indian,  Malay, 
and  African,  descending  bom  the  Caiicasian,  the  terni 
Aomo,  num.  In  the  reception  of  such  tutitioii  from  oldei^ 
persons  of  experience,  the  yoigh  of  perception  muaf 
drink  such  learning  with  perfect  hesitation^  for  in  aU 
tha  whole  creation  bebw  ithose  races,  they  could  recQgr 
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coin{Aete  consistency  in  God  as  to  having  createil 
«ach  inanimate  and  animate,  with  organs  perfect  (o  re* 
pTodace  a  class  tesembKng  itself  The  youth  see  thft 
negress  and  negr6  produce  offkprings  resembling  thenk* 
selves,  the  Indians  the  same,  the  Mongolians  the  sUm^ 
and  the  Malays  the  same,  the  Calicasians  the  same,  stiD 
they  are  taught  thut  fdntterly  there  was  a  common  pa- 
rentage from  the  first  man  and  woman  created.  As  weB 
tiiey  might  be  taught  a  common  parentage  on  earth  witH 
leference  to  ill  else,  as  with  ^lerence  to  these.  This  i^ 
Use  and  oormpt  teaching,  and  it  is  now  high  time  thJB^ 
such  teaehing  slioald  be  denounced  all  emanations  ftoifi 
brains  lacking  common  sense.  They  are  emanation^ 
from  fanatics  only,  and  those  who  fold  their  hands,  say- 
ing: *Ho6  know  cdl;  we  cannot  be  taug/U  anything  new 
)on  that  wbjectJ*^  Soeh  men,  if  they  do  not  base  thei^ 
conceptions  and  judgments  on  Organic  laws  hi  produce 
tion,  &il  to  comprehend  the  great  order  that  has  classi- 
fied matter ;  they  live  as  being  duped,  and  they  will  die 
leaving  no  trace  of  light  having  been  shed  upon  their 
benighted  understandings.  We  pity  sach  idiots.  ThougA 
wise  in  the  procurement  of  a  sustenance,  they  materially 
lack  the  balance  of  good  understandings.  No  good  can 
result  from  such  teacliing.  Our  present  civil  War  ha^ 
resulted  wholly  from  it  From  time  immemorial  \^ 
have  been  taught  that  all  the  five  races  sprang  from  oitr 
first  parents,  Adam  and  Eve,  and  consequently  when 
the  Caucasian  enslaved  the  Africans  or  negroes,  they* 
enslaved  their  fellow  men.  When  this  perversion  in  th^ 
teaching  with  reierence  to  organic  law  is  frilly  c6mpre^ 
hended,  and  when  ail  consent  to  believe  that  the  inani4 
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nutted'and  animates  throughout  the  great  workmanship 
of  the  Creator,  produce  images  and  likenesses  in  classes 
resembling  themselves,  the  curse  of  holding  in  bondage 
the  African  race  will  disappear  as  mist  before  the  rays 
of  the  orient  sun.  It  cannot  stand  light  In  the  terms 
**  fellow  creatures,  and  flesh  oi  our  flesh,  and  blood  of 
our  blood,"  with  reference  to  the  Africans,  or  any  of  the 
Other  colored  races,  the  wicked  and  perverted  of  heart 
have  played  the  game  of  chance,  fisinaticism,  and  preju* 
dice  long  enough*  We  must  now  come  down  to  facta^ 
and  cast  our  visions  back  to  matter  in  a  state  of  chaos» 
and  see  the  designs  of  Grod  in  the  classification  of  mat- 
ter in  one  thing  of  his  creation  as  much  as  in  another; 
Otherwise  there  would  be  inconsistencies. 

We  feel  often  astonished  in  coming  in  contact  with 
ladies  and  gentlemen  whose  common  sense  views  and 
understandings  are  correct  in  business  matters,  or  the 
avocations  of  life,  but  who  have  not  tlie  most  distant 
comprehension  of  distinct  organic  matter.  If  we  should 
ask  any  of  them  the  parentage  of  a  bean  of  any  kind,  a 
kernel  of  com,  wheat  or  barley,  &c.,  they  would  respond 
correctly,  that  such  emamated  from  one,  or  as  many  or- 
ganic ones,  at  the  period  of  creation.  From  this  view 
we  must  argue  and  conclude  that,  in  the  inanimate  and 
animate  creation,  there  were  common  centers  with  refer- 
ence to  specific  classes,  depending  on  climates  aad  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  earth  or  matter  at  that  period.  9}  or 
instance,  we  see  gold  located  in  certain  localities,  and  so 
with  all  the  metals  and  minerals.  Their  creation  was 
without  doubt  where  we  now  iina  them*  On  the  same 
fninciple  of  reasoning  would  it  be  unnatural  to  conclude 
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that  the  vegetable  kingdom  was  located,  when  fonned  oat 
•of  matter,  in  the  great  centers  where  we  see  it  in  the 
tropics,  in  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones?  each  class 
within  this  kingdom  being  adapted,  from  its  pecaliar  ere* 
ation,  to  the  spots  on  earth  where  it  now  grows  and  pro- 
duces fniit  after  its  own  kind  again.  The  apple  tree, 
&C.,  coold  not  have  been  created  for  the  tropics,  nor  the 
orange,  &c.,  for  the  frigid  zone.  In  this  respect,  we  see 
a  design  and  adaptation  in  the  creation.  With  reference 
to  the  same  principle  of  reasoning  and  deduction,  we 
must  conclade  that,  in  view  of  the  animate  creation,  each 
cUss  had  a  specific  creation  and  adaptation  with  refer- 
ence to  climate.  Some  animals  cannot  live  in  the  tropics, 
and  if  they  could,  they  would  be  of  no  service  to  man ; 
while  others  from  the  tropics  can  not  live  in  the  temper- 
ate, nor  in  the  frigid  zone.  The  Caucasian  can  live  any 
where,  in  any  climate ;  he  can  labor  in  the  temperate  or 
frigid  zones.  He  can  attain  his  greatest  perfection  within 
the  tropics  on  altitudes  from  3,000  to  7,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  inland  fifty  miles  from  the  coast,  where  the 
climate  is  uniform,  not  varying  more  than  ten  degrees  in 
the  cour^  of  the  year.  He  can  perform  mental  labor 
in  diredttag  the  kbors  of  those  below  liim,  like  the  Mon- 
golia A',  "^'fedian,  Malay,  and  African,  in  the  low  lands  of 
the  tropi^#^'and  the  temperate  zones,  but  in  these  zones  from 
thelmia8ma,he  cannot  endure  long  if  he  labors  in  the  sun. 
.  k3  pA)of  that  the  order  of  creation  is  as  we  have  sta- 
ted and  Elucidated  it  to  be  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this 
work,  we  quote  the  4th  and  5th  chapters  of  Genesis  to 
Mstain  ourselves  in  our  affirmations;  moreover,  es- 
pecially with  reference  to  the  existences  of  colors,  to-wit: 
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ibe  Atiictfv  Malay,  luduaa,  and  Mongolian,  pnoediaig; 
^^niao,"  the  Cancasian,  in  the  period  of  time  as  to  their 
creation. 


In  Tiew  of  the  order  of  creation  having  been  compie* 
ted  in  six  oonaecutive  days,  aa  xdated  by  Moses  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Gnosis,  we  have  proved  its  sucoesctive 
steps  tliroogh  the  mineral,  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
doms, together  with  existences  of  colcrs,  designated  the 
African,  Malay,  Indian,  and  Mongoltan,  with  the  Can*- 
casiau  last,  as  oeeapying  their  respective  positions  in  the 
animal  kingdom*    In  evidence  of  this  position,  we  will 
take  tlie  literal  sigmAcancy  of  the  4th  chapter  of  G(e&* 
esis,  verees  1,  ?,  8,  11, 12, 14»  16,  16,  17  and  25.     In . 
e«r  philosophy  of  reason,  we  have  mC  pietended  to  say 
that  Adara  was  not  the  first  man ;  but  we  affirm,  from 
natural  reason,  that  he  was^  and  also  in  view  of  this 
chapter;  but  as  we  have  proved  by  analogy,  comparison 
and  the  natural  sciences,  we  deny  the  existences  of  colors 
to  possess  those  physical  and  mental  organizations  which 
man,  the  Caucasian,  possesses.     Therefore  we  do  not 
yrew  them  as  men^  but  9»  existences  of  colors  subordi- 
nate to  man.     In  the  first  verse,  *'Adam  knew  Eve,  and 
she  conceived  and  bare   Cain«'*    This  was  £ve  and 
Adam's  first  child,  and  we  Iiave  no  reason  to  suppose 
but  that  he  was  a  male*     In  the  second  verse  it  is  said: 
**And  she  again  bare  his  brother  Abel."     Thia  was  their 
second  son;  there  is  no  account  of  Adam  and  Eve  hav- 
ing any  daughters  as  yet,  and  v^nX  is  not  narated,  we 
have  no  right  to  infer.     In  the  eighth  verse  we  have  as 
account  of  Cain's  slaying  his  brother  Abel,  and  up  to 
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thiu  fteriod  tibeie  ig  no  account  of  either  of  them  having 
taken  a  wife^nd  having  diildren  through  the  inatruroen- 
tality  of  females ;  we  do  not  believe  them  lo  have  be^ 
hei*mffpbn)di«eB.  In  the  11th  verse  the  Lord  said: 
>*And  now  art  then  ^alluding  to  Cain)  cursed  from  the 
earth.''  In  the  12th  verse  the  Lord  told  Cain  that  "a 
fagitive  and  a  vagabond  shalt  thou  be  in  the  earth."  In 
tlie  14th  verse  Caii^  matiifests  fear  of  coming  in  contact 
with  other  beings  than  his  &ther  and  mother;  for  he 
says,  ^^And  I  shall  be  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  in  the 
earth ;  and  it  shsll  come  to  pass  that  every  one  that  find- 
eth  me  shall  slay  me/^  In  the  15th  verse  the  Lord 
I^Hioanced  judgment  upon  those  who  slioold  slay  Cain, 
and  at  its  close  it  is  said,  *^And  the  Lord  set  a  mark  upon 
Cain,  lest  any  finding  him  should  slay  him,"  In  this 
last  clause  there  is  a  dear  indication  that  those  existences 
of  colors^  or  sonu  of  tlysni^  lived  near  Eden,  tor  the 
word  ^4inding"  expresses  present  time,  not  future.  In 
the  16th  verse  we  see  that  Cain  accepts  of  his  banishr 
ment  from  Eden,  for  it  is  said,  **And  Cain  went  out  fixnH 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod4 
OR  the  east  of  Eden,*^  which  was  totoard  the  Mongolian 
and  Malay  land,  as  their  present  inheritance  aiimistaka- 
biy  indicates.  In  the  17th  ver^e  it  is  said,  *'And  Cain 
knew  his  VTifSi  and  she  conceived  and  bear  Enooh ;  and 
he  builded  a  city,  and  called  the  name  of  the  city  after 
the  name  of  his  son  Enoch,"  It  was  therefore  now 
evident  from  the  history  of  Adam  and  Eve  so  far,  that 
they  had  had  no  daughters ;  and  further,  that  no  one  Was 
cursed  with  Cain,  nor  did  he,  take  with  him  a  wife ;  but 
it  is  evident  to  the  ttnprejudiced  minds  that  tlie  lafid  of 
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Nod  was  a  peopled  coantry  when  Cain  entjyed  it,  for  lie 
soon  took  a  wife,  had  a  son  by  her,  and  fotAded  the  first 
city  we  have  any  record  of  in  sacred  or  profane  history. 
This  fully  supports  us  in  our  previous  deductions  as  to 
existences  of  colors  emanating  from  the  24tli  vorse  of 
the  first  cliapter  oi  Genesis,  under  the  head  ^^living  crea- 
ture." In  the  25th  verse  it  is  said,  ^'And  Adam  knew 
his  wife  again,  and  she  bare  a  son,  and  called  his  name 
Seth:  for  God,  said  she^  hath  appointed  me  ctnotJier  seed 
instead  of  Abel,  whom  Cain  slew."  From  the  term 
^^anjotlur  seed*^  up  to  this  time,  and  after  Cain  was  ban- 
ished from  Eden  and  went  into  the  land  of  Ilod,  where 
be  took  a  wife  and  built  a  city,  there  is  no  account  of 
Eve's  conception ;  otherwise,  had  there  been,  she  would 
not  have  used  this  expression  in  this  verse:  ^'For  God, 
said  s/ie,  hath  appointed  me  another  seed  instead  of 
Abel,  whom  Cain  slew."  Consecjuently  the  genealogy 
of  the  Caucasian  race  is  traceable  from  Adam  and  Seth 
down,  aside  from  Cain,  for  in  the  dth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
verse  3d,  it  is  said,  '^And  Adam  lived  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years.,  and  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness  after 
his  image,  and  called  his  name  Seth."  Up  to  this  time 
Adam  and  Eve  iiad  only  tluiee  children,  called  Cain, 
Abel  and  Seth,  for  it  is  again  said  in  the  4th  verse  of 
the  5th  chapter  of  Genesis,  *^And  the  days  of  Adam 
after  he  had  begotten  Seth  were  eight  hundred  years ; 
and  he  b^at  sons  and  daughters."  Here  we  have  the 
only  evidence  of  Adam's  living  eight  hundred  years  after 
the  birth  of  his  third  child,  Seth,  begetting  sons  and 
daughters.  From  the  natural  sciences  and  this  short 
bui  astute  history,  we  feel  to  rest  the  character  of  our 
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toark^  though  the  vulgar  toarld  may  hiss  and  torn  from 
OS  with  acornf  jet  reason  and  common  senw  will  pr^ 
vail  .  That  the  ^^land  of  Nod,  east  of  Eden,''  was  a 
populated  country,  and  that,  too,  by  ti  race,  or  racea, 
different  from  Adam  and  Eve,  we  have  onlj  to  examine 
the  fourth  chapter  of  Gknesis,  and  especially  verses  16 
and.  17  of  said  chapter,  as  it  is  evident  from  the  reading 
and  testimony  which  this  chapter  of  Genesis  presents  to 
the  most  common  understanding,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Nod  antedated  Adam  and  Eve,  in  Eden,  from  the  fact  of 
Cain  being  able  to  choose  a  wife  ^^in  the  land  of  Nod^ 
when  he  was  the  only  child  living  whom  Adam  and  Eve 
had  at  that  time.  Bear  it  in  mind  ye  Abolition  atheists, 
that  when  Cain,  the  only  child  living  of  our  first  parents, 
Adam  and  Eve,  was  banbhed  from  their  eight,  and  went 
into  the  **land  of  Nod,"  he  took  a  wife,  and  she  bare  a 
child,  called  EnocL  Cain  soon  ^^builed''  a  city;  this 
denotes  the  Jbnd  of  Nod  to  have  been  settled  at  that 
time  with  inhabitants;  we  have  no  account  of  these  ex* 
oept  in  the  term  *^living  creature,''  24th  verse  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis ;  Cain  could  not  have  taken  a 
wife  without  there  having  been  one  for  him  to  have 
taken;  nor  could  he  have  ^'builded**  the  city  called  Enoch 
l^  bis  own  hands,  nor  could  his  vnfe  have  come  to  the 
«*Iand  of  Nod**  by  change;  it  is  evident  that  it  had 
taken  a  male  and  female  to  have  procreated  her,  and 
that  Adam  and  Eve  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  her^ro- 
creation;  for  up  to  this  time  they  had  had  only  two 
children,  Cain  and  AbeL  Do  ye  see  this,  ye  skeptics, 
ye  wanton  Abolition  demons?  Gainsay  the  testimony 
of  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  also  of  the  first 
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imd  fifth)  if  ye  can,  by  saying  that  theie  is  something  bk 
them  etiperkuman,  and  conseqQently  beyond  our  teaeh 
and  oar  reason^  ye  #ould-be  Gods!  Slip  by  this  ieM^ 
fhany  and  d^y  the  BiUe^  as  ye  Abolitionists  have  al- 
ways, done^  and  w6  will  stamp  that  testimony  upon  yoo^ 
foreheads,^  as  banished  Gains  from  Eden,  and'  then  ye 
may  choose  wites  amoiig  tli6  darkies,  as  Cain  evidently 
did ;  for  we  trace  t>nr  gensalogy  from  Adam«  Et6  trA 
Beth,  not  through  Cam.  O,  ye  Abolition  Cains !  ye  ara 
illaying  your  brothers^  and  the  cmse  will  be  eter  stamp- 
ed on  yoar  accursed  heads.  Qod  is  not  with  you,  j6 
Abolitionists  or  EmancipatioiiistSy  no  more  than  he  was 
with  Cain.  Do  ye  not  see  it?  or  will  ye  be  blind  in 
spite  of  reason's  monitor?  Proving  by  the  fourth  cha^ 
ter  chapter  of  Genesis,  verses  1,  %  8,  11,  12,  14,  15, 
16,  17,  and  25,  that  there  ioas  one  race  or  class  of  ex- 
istenoes  of  colorSi  created  before  Adam  and  Eve,  it  is 
natural  and  irrefutable  ftom  this  natural  history,  that  afl 
the  existences  of  colors,  to-wit:  the  African,  Malay,  In- 
dian, and  Mongolian,  should  have  been  created  before 
them,  that  is,  Adam  and  Eve,  our  first  parents,  as  we  d6 
not  look  to  Cain  for  our  genealogy,  (aee  fifth  chapter  of 
Genesis)  but  to  Seth,  with  Adam  and  Eve.  Therefore, 
from  this  reasoning,  based  on  the  first,  second,  fourth, 
and  fifth  chapters  of  Genesis,  how  abstird,  foiolisli,  m* 
sane,  and  wicked  is  the  notion  that  all  races  sprang  from 
Adam  and  Eve,  or  that  the  colored  races  or  existences 
sprang  from  Ham!  Ye  unity-doctrine  theologians  «id 
and  commentators,  and  ye  thoughtless,  unreasoning  £4- 
lowers  in  the  wake  of  such  monstrocities !  repent  to  osr 
Qod  for  promulgadng  such  wieked  ideas,   and  sin  no 


nore!  IQxm  sucA  m,  this  qiril  war  m  which  the  Unit^ 
ed  States  are  engaged  was  baaed,  the  history  of  which 
will  dfllte  back  more  than  one  hundred  years  in  England; 
and  America  among  demons  who  pretend  to  be  saints* 
The  Unity-doctrine  saints  can  find  no  protection  in  th^ 
first,  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  ohapters  of  Genesis,  ii^ 
which  we  find  the  narration  of  the  order  of  creation  by 
Moses,  with  the  genealogy  of  the  descendants  of  Adam, 
and  Eve,  with  Seth  also,  who  roiist  ha^e  knaum  his  owa^ 
sister  or  sisters.  The  whit^  blood  of  CSain,  in  a  feWt 
generations,  was  abeorbed  iimong  the  inhabitants  of  the^ 
land  of  Nod;  hence  we  do  not  trace  our  genealogy  from 
him,  but  from  those  aforesaid.  If  the  saints  and  impos* 
tors  should  reject  the  principles  of  the  order  of  creation, 
and.  genealogy  as  demonstrated  in  these  chapters,  we, 
opine  they  may  travail  in  pain  to  conceive  another  order 
of  creation  and  genealogy  in  the  Bible.  *^The  Higher 
Law'*  will  be  a  poor  subterfuge  to  pass  such  saints  and 
demons  to  another  world.  Hear  this,  ye  Abolitionists, 
and  know  wliat  we  have  demonstrated  by  the  voice  oC 
reason  and  the  ocibnrrence  of  fiicts! 


In  riew  of  so  many  past  ages,  and  so  many  conflicta 
having  passed  by,  with  so  mucii  enlightened  discussion 
upon  the  Bible,  we  Iiave  always  felt  to  take  the  chapters 
and  the  portions  of  the  Scripture  as  they  are  presented 
to  our  understanding  in  the  text  In  the  11th  verse  of 
the  fourth  chapter  of  (Genesis,  we  see  that  Cain  was  curst 
ed  from  the  earth,  &c.  Wherefore  in  this  view,  he  wa^ 
fhus  cursed  on  the  compulsory  acceptance  of  his  banish* 
aaent  firom  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  by  haYing.  to  go  intq 
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the  land  of  Nod,  east  of  Eden,  where  his  Uood  was,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  generations,  wholly  absorbed  in  that 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  land,  the  land  of  Nod.  This 
must  have  been  the  coarse  intended  by  God.  In  this 
view,  would  he  not  have  felt  the  mark  put  upon  him? 
that  of  being  the  father  of  a  generation  unlike  himself. 
In  the  12th  verse,  after  the  declaratiAi  of  the  curse  hav- 
ing been  put  upon  him  in  the  11th,  God  says,  "When 
thou  tillest  the  ground,  it  shall  not  henceforth  yield  unto 
thee  her  strength;  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  shalt  thou 
be  in  the  earth."  God  in  this  verse  had  reference  to 
perpetuity  as  to  tilling  the  ground,  and  yielding  her 
strength;  He  knew  that  Cain's  blood  would  be  absorbed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Nod,  whom  he  had 
created  before  Adam  and  Eve,  which  we  gather  from,  the 
reading  and  weighing  of  the  16th  and  17th  verses  of 
the  aforeraid  chapter.  By  the  order  of  creation  with 
reference  to  the  slavery  of  cither  the  African,  Malay,  In- 
dian, or  Mongolian  class  of  beings,  it  was  not  intended 
that  those  among  whom  Cam  went  to  live,  should  receive 
the  strength  of  the  ground;  this  was  intended  for  those 
who  were  created  in  the  image  and -after  the  likeness  of 
the  Creator.  It  clearly  shows  that  Cain  was  a  doomed 
man,  and  that  his  blood  would  enter  the  vains  of  those 
who  should  till  the  ground,  tor  he  himself  could  not 
live  always.  See  how  aptly  the  terms  **a  fugitive  |ind  a 
vagabond  shalt  thou  be  in  the  earth,"  apply  to  slaves  at 
the  present  day;  God  knew  that  Cain's  blood  would  be 
absorbed  in  that  of  the  residents  of  the  land  of  Nod ; 
He  knew  their  characteristics,  and  that  when  they  were 
brought  to  the  task  of  tilling  the  ground,  they  would  be 
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fugitives  and  vagalimdsj  for  Cain,  in  character,  on  hav- 
ing been  corsed,  was  made  to  resemble  those  whom  he 
was  destined  to  live  among.  In  this  corse  of  Gain,  God 
lowered  him,  in  point  of  standard,  down  to  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Nod.  Therefore,  the  corse 
came  from  his  creator.  In  the  13th  verse  it  is  said,  And 
Cain  said  onto  the  Lord,  ^*Mj  punishment  is  greater  than 
I  can  bear.**  From  this,  we  discover  that  Cain  was 
what  we  have  jost  pointed  oat;  he  saw  the  effect  of  the 
corse;  he  saw  his  low  standard;  he  saw  his  £di  from 
Adam  and  Eve ;  he  saw  that  those  who  were  created 
beneath  him,  were,  from  his  corse,  fall,  and  disgrace, 
pot  on  an  eqoalitj  with^himself.  Therefore  his  lamen- 
tation, li  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of'  Nod  had  been 
doperior  to  Adam,  Eve,  and  himself  or  on  a  par  with 
himself  before  his  corse,  would  he  have  thos  lamented  ? 
Let  common  sense  answer  hy  taking  this  condition  of  a 
curse  to  itself.  In  the  14th  verse  it  is  said :  ^^Beliold, 
thoo  hast  driven  me  out  this  day  from  the  &oe  of  the 
earth;  and  from  thy  face  shall  I  be  hid;  and  I  shall  be 
a  fiigitive  and  vagabond  in  the  earth,  and  it  shall  come 
to  pass  that  every  one  that  findeth  me  shall  slay  me.*' 
In  this  verse,  the  fiuse  of  the  earth  means  the  region  of 
Eiden,  the  garden  in  wluch  oor  first  parents,  Adam  and 
Eve,  were  located  and  habitated,  in  contradistinction  to 
any  other  class  of  Bipeds  having  co-eqoal  dominent 
sway.  Wherefore  flows  the  above  lament  frqm  him. 
The  second  lament  is  an  important  point  in  view  of  his 
foture  state,  for  this  is  his  langoage:  *^And  from  thy 
ftee  shall  I  be  hid.*'  In  this  lament  God  acquiesces; 
he  does  not  inform  Cain  bot  that  he  shall,  so  &r  as  his 
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BouIV)  iflimortalitj  is  concerned,  be  hid  from  hispreBcnct; 
.  and  conmpiently  from  the  fifiGt  of  being  hid  from  the 
pr08eno3  of  Gk>d,  he  was  adapted  to  fill  that  low  sphere 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Nod  were  fiUugf 
because  of  their  being  out  from  the  preaenoe^  or  light  of 
the  Lord,  and  from  their  want  of  a  spiritual  immortality^ 
in  oontradistinctum  to  Adam  and  ETe»  who  alone  were 
created  in  the  image  and  after  the  liheneBS  of  their  Crea- 
tor,  who,  himself,  is  immortal  1  Hence  the  immortality 
of  the  souls  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  their  descendants, 
in  contradistinction  to  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  of  Nod.  In  Cain's  being  cumed,  he  felt  and  ex- 
pressed all  this  in  the  verse  in  question*  A  calm,  con- 
sideiate  reflection  will  convince  one  of  this  &ct 

In  speaking  of  the  immortality  of  man,  we  refer  to 
the  soul,  will,  or  mind  that  excitea  bis  reason  to  action* 
We  do  not  question  the  immoactaiity  of  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms  in  reference  to  the  peKpetuating  of 
thdr  several  classes  through  the  genital  oigans ;  but  wet 
do  question  all  else  than  man  created  in  the  image  and 
after  the  likeness  of  his  Creator,  to  have  tiiat  immiMrtal 
spirit,  or  will,  or  soul,  that  after  the  body  dies  and 
molders  to  dust, -holds  communiiHi  with  Gh>d»  Our  rea^ 
son  is  obvious ;  in  the  construction  of  the  26th  verse  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  than  in  which,  in  no  other 
part  <tf  the  order  of  creation^  can  we  see  or  disoover  a 
desire,  a  motive,  or  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Creat<Mr  to 
mold  any  portion  of  his  creation  in  his  toMf^d  and  after 
his  likmesi^  except  man  in  this  verse.  Wheiefore,  naa 
alone  is  orowiied  with  the  mantle  of  iinmortaUty  m  his 
soul*s  leaving  the  body,  when  the  latter  is  stretched  be^ 
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fore  tts  a  stiffened  corpse.  Therefore,  ^^earth  to  earth, 
and  dost  to  dust,'*  do,  in  the  inanimate  and  animate 
creation,  rotate  in  mutual  gatherings  and  decompositions. 
There  is  an  approximating  grade  to  humanity,  to  soul, 
or  mind,  and  to  immortality  in  the  whole  sphere  of  ani- 
mated creation;  jet  immortality  abstractly  from  the 
reading  and  weighing  of  the  26th  verse  of  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Genisis,  belongs,  in  its  highest  estate,  to  man 
alone!  Man  is  not  complete  without  his  counterpart, 
woman.  Hence  her  immortality!  From  the  third 
clause  in  the  verse  aforesaid,  he  speaks  of  his  fugitive 
and  vagabond  state  ^4n  the  earth.'*  In  this  respect  Cain 
discovers  that  his  condition  is  likened  to  that  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land  of  Nod,  that  of  an  autcaatj  an  an- 
imal In  the  next  clause  of  this  verse,  he  evidently 
fears,  in  consequence  of  his  curse,  that  he  may  be  slain. 
This  fear  was  natural  with  Cain  on  going  into  a  strange 
land,  among  a  strange  people,  not  of  his  color,  not  of 
his  language,  not  of  his  manners,  not  of  that  immortal- 
ity with  which  he  was  endowed  at  his  birth,  nor  of  that 
knowledge  which  Cain  knew  to  exist  in  his  once  more 
exalted  estate*  For  we  have  no  account  of  the  inliabi- 
tants  of  the  land  of  Nod  having  been  created  in  the 
t7nage  and  afiter  the  likened  of  their  Creator.  Therefore 
their  want  of  immortality  arises  to  the  least  logical  and 
sensible  mind.  For  a  thing  or  being  to  carry  upon  it& 
face,  even  the  specious  appearance  of  being  immortal,  as 
to  its  spirit,  or  soul,  or  will,  it  would  be  necessary  that 
the  Creator  should  have  cast  it  in  resemblance  to  him- 
self. Wherefore,  what  evidence  have  we  that  the  Afri- 
can, Malay,  Indian,  or  Mongolian,  except  the  Caucasian, 
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was  cast  in  the  image  and  after  the  likeness  of  the  Crea- 
tor ?  We  have  seen  none  within  the  pages  of  the  Bible. 
In  the  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis,  we  trace  the  Caucasian 
genealogy  back  to  Adam  and  Eye  through  the  patriarchs, 
in  view  of  Adam's  creation  in  resembhince  to  his  Crea- 
tor ;  therefore,  his  immortality,  and  that  of  his  consort, 
Eve ;  for  their  creation  took  place  one  with  the  other, 
almost  instanter,  as  both  are  spoken  of  in  the  same 
verse  and  same  sentence,  the  26th  verse  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis;  otherwise  the  term  them  woold  have 
no  signiticancy.  In  the  15th  verse  of  the  4th  chapter  of 
Genesis,  it  is  said:  ^^And  the  Lord  said  unto  him, 
wherefore,  whosoever  slayeth  Cain,  vengeance  shall  be 
taken  on  hun  seven  fold.  And  the  Lord  set  a  mark  upon 
Cain,  lest  any  finding  him  should  kill  him.'*  For  the 
reason  of  the  fear  of  being  killed,  which  Cain  had  ex- 
pressed, God  pronounced  vengeance  seven  fold  on  any 
one  who  should  slay  him.  What  more  obvious,  a  more 
potent,  a  more  demonstrable  mark  could  Cain  have  on 
himself  in  going  into  a  strange  land,  among  a  strange 
people,  not  of  his  color,  than  to  have  borne  that  of  a 
Caucasion — ^that  of  a  white  man  ?  Whoever  saw  him 
would  know  him  to  be  a  stranger,  from  his  mark — ^his 
color.  Cain  knew  this,  and  felt  how  unsafe  he.  was  to 
be  in  a  strange  land.  Hence  the  lament  of  Cain  arose 
to  his  God,  as  he  was  to  be  ushered  out  from  His  pres- 
ence. His  light  and  glory.  This  was  human  lament^ 
which,  in  the  course  of  nature,  was  to  undergo  a  change 
from  its  high  position.  How  deep,  how  direful,  how 
stained,  was  the  fall  from  grace ! 

In  the  16th  verse  of  the  4th  chapter  of  Genesis,  it  is 
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said:  «^And  Cain  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  *Nod,  on  the  east  of 
Eden.''  In  this  Terse  does  the  term  out  from,  theprea- 
ence  of  the  Lord^  mean  in  his  piesenoe,  or  does  it  mean 
anything  else  than  what  is  expressed  hj  itself,  '*«(m/  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord?  '^  Hence,  could  God,  in  this 
condition  as  to  Cain,  regard  him  in  any  other  light  than 
as  he  regarded  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Nod,  where 
Cain  betook  hiroselE  Therefore,  Cain  being  in  this  land^ 
and  out  from  the  preaence  of  the  Lord,  does  it  not  fol* 
low  as  a  consequence  umriistakable  and  unequivocal  that 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Nod  was 
the  same  as  that  of  Cain?  Therefore,  the  wickedness 
of  Adam's  descendants  does  not  apply  to  Cain,  for  he 
was  already  cursed^  and  living  with  a  strange  people, 
out  from  the  presence  of  Qod,  who  were  Cain's  equals, 
in  view  of  the  corse.  Wherefore,  if  that  wickedness 
did  not  apply  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  •  land  of  Nod, 
how  could  the  distruction  consequent  upon  the  flood  ap- 
ply? for  that  wickedness  is  mentioned  with  reference  to 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  men  and  women  in  a  direct 
descent  from  Adam  and  Eve,  which  we  see  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  chapters  of  Genesis,  without  any  reference  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Nod*  Cain  ^dwelt  in  the 
land  of  Nod,  on  the  east  of  Eden/  Did  Adam  know  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  land?  We  discover  in  19th 
verse  of  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  that  Adam  nam- 
ed every  living  creature  which  the  Lord  brought  to  him 
found  out  of  the  ground.  In  the  17th  verse  of  4tk 
chapter  of  Gtenisis,  it  is  siud:  "And  Cain  knew  his  wife, 
and  she  conceived,  and  bare  Enoch ;  and  he  builded  a 
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city,  and  called  the  name  of  the  city  after  the  name  of 
his  son  Enoch."  Iii  sacred  history  this  is  the  second 
instance  of  man^s  taking  wife ;  Adam's  having  been  the 
first.  We  have  no  right  to  impose  on  onr  imagery  to 
suppose  or  infer  that  Adam  and  Eve  as  yet  had  had  any 
daughters,  for  such  an  event  wonld  not  have  passed  re- 
cord;  it  would  have  formed  the  theme  for  such  a  his- 
tory as  is  here  handed  down.  The  first  instance  of 
Adam  and  Eve's  having  had  daughters  is  in  the  fourth 
verse  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis,  after  the  birth  of 
their  third  son,  Seth.  Hence,  from  this  history  we  hare 
no  right  to  suppose  that  Cain  took  a  wife  with  him,  for 
we  have  no  account  of  a  female  except  Eve,  for  him  to 
have  taken.  In  this  respect,  this  histoiy  supercedes  all 
imagination,  or  ebe  it  is  good  for  nothing  whatsoever; 
or  it  is  no  history ;  or  it  is  tlio  weak  conjuration  of  a 
perverted  mind.  In  this  history  we  must  confine  our- 
selves to  the  &cts  of  the  cases  as  they  are  couched  in 
language  which  is  and  has  been  the  medium  of  commu- 
nication for  several  thousand  years,  in  the  Hebrew  or 
Chaldaic  language.  Wherefore  the  land  of  Nod  was  a 
peopled  country,  possessing  sons  and  daughters  from  the 
text  herein  presented ;  else  Cain  could  not  have  chosen 
a  wife,  or  have  builded  a  city.  If  in  this  instance,  one 
or  two  or  a  dozen  huts  put  up  without  thought  or  skill, 
meant acity,  inasmuch  as  we  see  skill  and  artifice  man- 
ifested among  the  Mongolians,  &c.,  we  might,  on  the 
^same  principle  of  reasoning,  suppose  that  all  cities  repte- 
sented  in  the  Bible  without  regard  to  people,  were  com- 
posed of  one,  two,  or  a  dozen  huts.  The  term  city, 
whenever  appropriately  expressed,  means  a  concentra- 
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tion  of  inhabitants  within  a  certain  limited  dicoit ;  and 
can  we  suppose  that  Moses  in  his  day,  knowing  what  a 
city  was,  would  have  used  such  a  tenn,  without  having 
special  reference  to  its  signification  as  it  has  been  hand- 
ed down  through  so  many  ages  to  us?  In  those  days, 
things  were,  we  suppose,  called  by  their  proper  names, 
as  the  inanimates  and  animates  have  descended  to  us  by 
thdr  proper  names,  since  Adam^s  naming  them.  There- 
fore, if  such  have,  why  not  cities,  on  the  same  principle 
of  reasoning  ?  Wherefore,  on  Cain^s  going  into  the 
land  of  Nod,  we  see  from  history  what  he  did,  hence  he 
must  have  had  under  his  control,  a  physical  force  of 
others  than  himself,  and  wife,  and  son  Enoch,  to  have 
done  the  labors,  and  to  have  formed  the  city.  This  rear 
soning  and  manner  of  drawing  conduaions  look  as  if 
they  were  natural. 

So  far  as  history  traces  the  descendants  of  Cain,  it  is 
herein  presented,  Cain  begat  Enoch ;  Enoch  begat  Irad; 
Irad  begat  Mehujael ;  Mehujael  begat  Methusael ;  Me- 
thusael  begat  Lamech;  Lamech  begat  Jabal  and  Jubal, 
Tubalcain  and  Naamah.  This  history  includes  verses 
17,  18,  19,  20,  21  and  22.  In  the  23d,  man  most  evi- 
dently means  a  servant  or  menial  from  the  reading. 
This  closes  the  history  of  Cain,  of  his.  descendents,  and 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Nod.  In  no  connec- 
tion whatsoever,  are  they  mentioned  in  the  next  six 
chapters  from  the^fourth  chapter  of  Genesis.  Therefore, 
the  wickedness  of  men  which  we  read  of  m  the  sixth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  refers  wholly  and  exclusively  to 
the  descendants  of  Adam  and  Eve,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  descendants  of  Cain  and  the  inhabitants  of 
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the  land  of  Nod.  Oar  work  is  based  oit  physiologfy 
ethnology,  the  natural  history  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  draw- 
ing analagies  and  comparisons  firom  all  the  natural  sden- 
ees.  Therefore  the  fourth  chapter  of  Grenesis  is  some- 
thing, or  it  is  nothing  altogether,  and  should  be  oblitera- 
ted from  the  Bible.  We  have  reodved  it  for  what  it 
purports  to  be  from  its  reading,  without  allowing  narrow 
minded  men  to  impose  on  us  their  peculiar  and  &8tidi- 
ous  notions,  which  would  convert  the  Bible  into  spiritual- 
ism, and  make  a  blank  of  creatian.  In  this  observation 
we  do  not  feel  to  have  said  too  much,  nor  to  have  said 
it  out  of  place. 

In  the  25th  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis,  it 
is  said:  ^*And  Adam  knew  his  wife  again,  and  she 
bare  a  son,  and  called  his  name  Seth.  For  Grod,  said 
she,  hath  appointed  me  another  seed  instead  of  Abel, 
whom  Cain  slew.-'  In  the  application  of  reason  and 
common  sense  to  this  verse,  we  discover  the  third  con- 
ception oi  Eve,  and  the  bearing  of  a  child,  a  son,  as  re^ 
corded  in  history.  The  term,  **another  seed*'  in  this 
verse,  points  out  the  substitution  of  this  seed  in  the 
birth  of  Seth,  who  was  begotten  "in"  the  "likeness,  and 
after  the  image'*  of  his  father,  when  he  w^s  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years  old.  See  the  third  verse,  fifth  chapter 
ofQenesis,  as  confirmatory.  K  she  had  had  any  other  child 
after  the  birth  of  Abel  and  before  the  birth  of  Seth,  she 
would  not  naturally  ,  as  she  did,  have  used  this  expres- 
sion: "For  God,  said  she,  hath  appointed  me  another 
seed  instead  of  Abel,  whom  Cain  slew."  Such  written 
evidence  as  this  would  be  conclusive  in  any  court  sitting 
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in  Equity ;  benoe,  why  is  it  not  a4Xieptable  to  the  great 
tribunal  of  man,  in  common  with  his  fellow  man? 
There  is  no  account  of  Cain's  begetting  a  daughter  in 
the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis ;  all  ^the  patriarchs  begat 
sons  and  daughters,  except  Noah.  This  is  historical, 
and  cannot  be  refuted,  taking  the  Bible  as  our  guide. 
In  the  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  genealogy,  age,  and 
death  of  the  patriarchs,  ^m  Adam  unto  Noah,  are  pre- 
sented to  our  oonsidecation.  The  patriarchy  in  the  order 
ill  which  they  are.  {resented  to  our  view,  are  Adam, 
Seth,  £nos,  Cainan,  Mahalaleel,  Javed,  Enoch,  Methu- 
selah, liemech,  and  Noajbu  In  this  history  and  in  this 
chapter,  all  the  patriarchs  except  Noah  with  his  three 
sons,  Shem*  Ham,  and  Japhet,  are  represented  as  beget- 
ting sons  and  daughters,  and  these  are  understood  to  be 
the  descendents  of  Adam  and  Eve  as  herein  expressed. 
They  are  called  rnen  and  women^  tor  in  confirmation  of 
this  we  will  quote  the  26th  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter 
of  Ghnesis,  which  says:  ^^And  to  Seth,  to  him  also 
there  was  bom  a  son;  and  he  called  his  name  Enos. 
Then  beffan  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Ix>rd," 
which  was  after  Adam  begat  Sons  and  daughters ;  see  in 
the  fourth  yerse  of  th^  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis.  The 
6th  chapter  of  Genesis  comments  on  the  wickedness  of 
the  world,  which  caused  the  flood;  on  Noah's  finding 
grace;  and  on  the  ordei^  form  and  end  of  the  ark.  The 
first  and  second  verses  say:  ''And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  men  began  to  myUiply  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  daughtere  were  born  unto  them ;  that  the  sons  of 
Gk>d  saw  the  daughiere  of  men  that  they  were  fair ;  and 
they  took  them  wives  of  all  wliich  they  chose."     These 
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verses  have  special  referenoe,  from  their  connection  and 
the  preceding  chapter  to  the  one  containing  said  verses, 
to  the  patriarchs  and  their  descendants,  for  men,  on- 
doubtedlj  having  reference  to  both  sexes  in  this  term, 
did  not  begin  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  till  after 
Seth  had  begotten  Enos;  see  the  26th  verse  of  the 
fourth,  and  6th  verse  of  the  fifth  chapters  of  G^esis. 
The  proof  of  this  is  in  the  4th  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter 
of  Genesis,  which  says:  **And  the  days  of  Adam  after 
he  had  begotten  Seth  were  eight  hundred  years,  and  he 
begat  sons  and  daughters.'*  Wherefore,  here  we  have 
an  historical  account  of  men  and  women,  for  Adam  was 
created  in  the  image  and  after  the  likeness  of  hia  Crea- 
tor, see  26th  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Grenesis,  and 
Seth  was  begotten  in  the  likeness  and  aft»r  the  image  of 
Adam,  his  father.  Wherefore,  we  trace  man  and  wo- 
man fix)m  man  and  woman  in  their  organic  creation.  In 
vain  and  in  vain  have  we  labored  to  see  if  the  sixth 
chapter  of  Grenesis  had  any  reference  to  Ciain,  his  de- 
scendants, or  the  pecfple  of  the  land  of  Nod  in  the  4th 
chapter;  but  we  have  seen  none.  There  is  not  a  word 
nor  a  phrase  which  bears  them  mention.  Therefore,  we 
candot  make  it  say  what  its  whole  contour  could  not  ut- 
ter.' It  is  like  special  pleadings;  it  striped  of  all  super- 
fluities, and  deals  exclusively  with  facts,  which  come  home 
to  reason  and  common  sense.  As  yet,  we  have  had  no 
historical  account  of  the  patriarchs  wandering  from  the 
region  or  land  of  Eden,  even  unto  the  births  of  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japhet ;  and  from  our  not  having  had  such 
an  account,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  they  had  not 
wandered  out  of  Eden.      Therefore,  the  sixth  chapter 
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of  G^esis  refers  exclusively  to  tli«w  characters  of  the 
patriarchs  and  their  descendants,  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  chapters  of  Qenesis,  Noah,  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japhet  are  mentioned.  Therefore,  no  allu- 
sion to  the  inhabitants  of  Nod  could  be  possibly  inferred. 
The  third  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter  says:  **And  the 
Lord  said,  my  spirit  (will)  shall  not  always  strive  with 
man,  for  that  he  aUo  is  jUsh;  yet  his  days  shall  be  a 
hundred  and  seventy  years."  Here  we  see  man  referred 
to  in  a  manner  that  indicates  his  wickedness^  otherwise 
the  Lord  would  not  have  spoken  thus  as  to  His  spirit. 
In  this  verse  the  Lord  speaks  of  himself  in  mentioning 
His  spirit ;  and  this  is  in  connection  with  this  term : 
^<for  that  hs  cdso  isfleshJ^^  The  word  also^  in  this  con- 
nection, is  very  significant ;  it  connects  God  and  man 
togeth€^,  and  means  that  God  exists  in  the  form  of  flesh 
as  much  as  man,  or  the  term  aforesaid,  and  the  word 
^o'  mean  nothing.  Hence,  man  alone  resembles  in 
image  and  likeness  his  Creator,  in  Qontradistinction  to 
the  African,  Malay,  Indian,  or  Mongolian  race,  or  any 
animate  matter.  Wherefore,  man's  immortality  in  his 
spirit  is  continued  through  time,  while  the  body  lays 
down  **its  tenement  of  clay."  The  fourth  verse  is  his- 
torical of  the  multiplication  of  *^the  sons  of  God "  and 
**daughter8  of  men."  It  reads  thus:  "There  were 
giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days,  and  also  after  that, 
when  the  sons  of  God  came  in  unto  the  daughters  of 
men,  and  they  bear  children  to  them ;  the  same  became 
mighty  men,  which  were  of  old  men  of  renown."  The 
same  terms  as  men,  sons,  and  daughters  in  this  verse, 
are  made  use  of  to  express  its  alliance  with  the  fifth 
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chapter  of  Geaesii^;  it  expresses  no  relation  to  tbe  in- 
habitants of  Nod.  In  the  5th  verse  of  the  6th  chapter 
'  of  Genesis,  it  says ;  <^And  God  saw  that  the  wicked- 
ness of  man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every  im- 
agination of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  con- 
tinually.'* In  this  verse  we  still  see  <*that  the  wicked- 
ness of  man  was  great."  This  term  is  confined  wholly 
to  the  descendants  of  Adam  and  the  word  man ;  this 
word  as  appUed  to  a  body  was  the  effect  of  certain  sub^ 
stance  receiving  a  certain  mold,  according  to  the  organic 
law  of  creation.  Wherefore,  in  the  narration  of  the  his* 
tory  of  the  patriarchs,  we  see  the  tem  man  continuous- 
ly used.  This  shows  the  connection  with  the  actors 
from  one  age  to  another;  it  shows  them  to  be  of  one 
class  of  men ;  it  shows  that  there  has  been,  in  this  his- 
tory, no  wandering  from  this  class,  except  in  Gain's  having 
been  banished  from  Eden,  and  his  having  gone  into  the 
land  of  Nod,  where  *'he  knew  his  wife,  &c  Cain  was  cursed; 
he  went  reluctantly  from  the  presence,  the  glozy,  the 
sunshine,  the  pleasure^  the  light,  and  the  wisdom  of  God- 
This  was  a  dreadihl  shock  to  Cain;  he  beheld  that  aw- 
ful darkness  before  him,  like  unto  that  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion, from  which  he  naturally  shrank  back  in  gbora,  disr 
pair,  and  in  this  lament  at  its  sight :  ^'My  punishment 
is  greater  than  I  can  bear."  He  saw  the  dreary,  gloomy 
iuture,  with  no  divine  ray  from  his  God,  for  the  sentence 
of  Gt)d  was  final;  there  was  to  be  nochange,  Cain  knew, 
through  all  eternity.  Therefore,  would  Cain  have  la- 
mented thus  on  having  been  forced  from  Eden,  and  out  of 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,  His  light  and  glory,  if  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  land  of  Nod  had  been  in  the  presence,  the 
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light,  and  the  gloiy  of  the  Lord?  This  reasoning  is 
natural ;  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  text,  Gain's  cnrse,  and 
the  verses  and  chapters  under  review.] 

Cain  knew  that  the  xesidents  of  the  land  of  Nod  were 
not  his  equals,  which  we  deduce  from  his  expressive  la- 
ments on  being  forced  from  the  presence,  the  light,  and 
gloiy  of  Grod.  The  latter  clause  of-  the  fifth  verse  of 
tbe  sixth  chapter  of  Qenesis,  shows  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  Caucasian  race ;  that  property  was  bemg  defined, 
and  that  contentions  were  constantly  arising  from  the 
multiplied  wants^of  some,  and  the  wickedness  and  im- 
providence of  others.  This  is  natural,  and  in  accordance 
with  organic  principles,  for  every  organic  dass  of  crea- 
tion has  a  subdivision,  termed  variety,  genus,  species,  or 
kind.  Wherefore,  the  Caucasian  dass,  or  family,  from 
the  reading  of  the  fifth  verse,  manifest  what  men  now 
manifest  in  the  journey  of  life  each  day.  The  desire  of 
some  to  be  good,  of  others  to  be  wicked ;  the  increase  of 
some  dans  at  the  expense  of  others;  the  natural  lust&r 
the  forbidden  fruit,  and  the  strife  consequent  thereupon ; 
the  tendency  of  some  men  to  appropriate  many  women 
to  themsdves  respectively,  leaving  many  men  without 
suitable  companions ;  the  love  of  ease ;  the  dread  of  la- 
bor;  the  natural  thirst  for  power  in  man^  or  roan  would 
not  resemble  Qod  who  is  the  summit  of  all  power ;  the 
known  value  of  property;  the  necessity  of  labor;  all 
combined  to  exdte  the  malignity  and  wickedness  of  man 
in  those  early  days.  Wherefore,  in  the  sixth  verse  of 
the  above  chapter  it  is  said :  «<And  it  repented  the  Lord 
that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him 
at  his  heart"     In  this  verse  there  is  the  same  continoa- 
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tion  of  the  term,  man,  made  use  of;  it  refers  its  relation 
and  analogy  to  man  antecedently  named,  forming  the 
patriarchs  and  their  descendents.  It  would  be  unlike 
the  organic  law  of  God  to  refer  to  any  other  class  of  be- 
ings, with  such  plain  and  unmistakable  analogies  in 
terms  and  expressions.  It  could  not  refer  to  Gain,  nor 
to  his  descendants,  for  God  would  not  twice  put  in  jeo- 
pardy one  whom  he  had  cursed ;  hence  it  could  not  fidl 
to  his  descendants  nor  the  people  of  Nod,  for  they  were 
already  out  from  the  presence,  the  light,  and  gloiy  of 
God;  therefore,  the  repentance  of  the  Lord  was  confined 
to  man  within  the  province  of  Eden.  In  the  seventh 
verse  it  is  said :  *^And  the  Lord  said,  I  will  destroy  man 
whom  I  have  created  from  the  fisice  of  the  earth ;  both 
man  and  beast,  and  the  creeping  thing,  and  the  fowls  of 
the  air ;  for  it  repenteth  me  that  I  haye  made  them.'' 
The  term  man,  meaning  the  generation  of  man,  is  still 
used,  and  it  bears  its  relation  and  analogy  to  the  man 
Adam,  down  to  this  period  of  Noah ;  it  does  not  follow 
the  generations  of  Cain,  nor  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  of  Nod :  for  Cain's  destruction  was  complete  in  be- 
ing put  out  from  the  presence,  the  light,  and  glory  of 
(rod,  and  in  living  with  those  inhabitants  who  must  have 
been  co-equals  with  him,  wherefore,  they  must  have  been 
out  from  the  presence,  the  light,  and  the  glory  of  God. 
Therefore,  that  destruction  as  above  announced,  would 
not  be  applicable  to  the  inhabitants  oi  Nod,  except  being 
included  in  the  lower  class  or  classes  of  animals.  This 
is  the  only  reasonable  view  we  can  take  of  the  condition 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Nod,  in  the  event  of 
the  flood  sweeping  over  that  land.     To  make  and  con- 
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tinue  the  order  of  creation  complete  in  all  its  varied 
classes,  no  animate  shape  or  form  by  twos,  male  and  fe* 
male,  were  allowed  to  be  drowned,  in  view  of  the  19th 
verse  of  this  chapter;  for  Grod  said:  "And  of  every  liv- 
ing thing  of  all  flesh,  two  of  every  sort  (or  class)  shalt 
thou  (alluding  to  Noah,)  bring  into  the  ark,  to  keep  them 
alive  with  thee;  they  shall  be  male  and  female.'*  Where- 
fore, which  class  could  have  been  destroyed?  is  not  the  Cau- 
casian a  class?  the  Mongolian,  the  Indian^the  Malay,  the 
African,  the  Grorilla,  the  Chimpanzee,  and  the  Gibbon, 
as  well  as  any  of  the  more  inferior  portion  of  animated 
creation,  as  we  see  them  divided  into  classes  ?  There- 
fore in  the  occurrence  of  the  flood  on  the  face  of  the  ^rth, 
we  see  that  creation  was  to  loose  no  generic  root,  or  class 
of  animates.  In  the  ark  Qod  made  provision  for  their 
safety  through  Noah;  tlierefore,  the  effect  of  the  floocl 
destroyed  no  entire  class  of  animates.  With  all  the 
classes  of  animate  matter  in  view,  and  with  the  sphere 
it  was  created  to  fill  on  earth,  we  can  conceive  no  other 
mode  of  reasoning  than  the  course  we  have  adopted,  in 
reference  to  oiganic  law,  saving  organic  or  origmal  roots 
or  classes;  for  the  creation  was  finished  in  six  consecu- 
tive  days,  with  every  thing  in  the  earth,  in  the  waters, 
in  the  air,  and  on  the  earth.  « 

In  the  10th  and  11th  chapters  of  Genesis,  which  have 
reference  to  the  generations  of  Noah,  in  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japheth,  we  can  discover  nothing  in  tracing  their  descen- 
dants  or  the  regions  they  inhabited,  which  would  warrant 
us  in  calling  them  any  other  race  or  class  of  men  or  be- 
ings, than  the  Caucasian  dass.  Therefore,  they  must 
have  been  as  white  as  the  Caucasion  race  or  class  at  the 
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present  day,  when  we  consider  black  and  white  have  Dn- 
dergone  no  chaiiges  in  the  organization  of  matter,  nor 
have  the  colors  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  since  the  crea- 
tion. The  bare  names  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth, 
as  signifying  colors,  we  have  heretofore  fdJlj  explained, 
as  being  futile,  and  but  the  balderdash  of  crasj  theolo- 
gians, commentators,  and  religionists,  £ur  beyond  the 
purview  of  common  sense  or  natural  reasoning.  Such 
construction  of  the  words,  parts  of  sentences,  and  sen- 
tences, as  are  embraced  in  the  chapters  of  the  Bible 
which  we  have  had  under  review,  is,  we  ocHitend,  in  let- 
ter and  spirit,  agreeing  with  the  language  of  the  Holy 
Writ,  and  with  common  sense  as  based  on  the  philosophy 
of  organic  law.  In  the  most  acute  sense,  and  for  the 
highest  purpose  of  man's  creation,  God  endowed  him 
with  five  senses,  to-wit:  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  tast- 
ing, and  feeling.  These  are  organic  principles  which 
apparently  distinguish  the  v^etable  and  animal  kingdom 
from  each  other.  The  organization  of  the  latter  king- 
dom would  have  been  incomplete  without  those  senses 
for  self-defence  and  self-sustenance.  Wherefore,  God  in 
his  creation  manifests  his  designs  in  the  colors^  figures, 
passions,  mind,  reason,  flesh,  bones,  and  contour/^  of  the 
face,  as  roach  in  the  animate  creation,  as  in  tli**.  inani- 
mate. A  defect  in  the  latter  of  tiiese  would  b  i>  '^ 
defect  in  the  animate  creation,  respecting  the  sei^  it  :  i^"  j 
this  view,  if  all  matter  weie  formerly  in  sokiti  t  ,^rwB 
state  of  chaos,  could  we  say  that  God  created  . .  . )  U 
tion  of  the  mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal  kincdflviM  ^  ' 
out  design,  in  contradistinction  to  another  porti^  • 
Wherefore,  if  there  be  design  in  one  part,  there  must 
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in  all  the  parts;  for  God  did  not  perform  hie  master 
workmanship  without  a  purpose,  to  which  each  OKgaoized 
class  iG^ould  be  applied  in  the  gteat  scale  of  creation* 
Therefore,  in  this  view,  we  see  every  part  of  organized 
fonns  paying  homage  to  its  preator,  in  the  performance 
of  its  mission  on  earth,  beginning  with  the  inanimates, 
and  coming  np  a  graduated  scale  to  man,  God's  great 
and  powerful  vio^erent  o^er  all,  in  holding  dominion  in 
mind  as  well  as  physicallj.  This  is  demonstrated  hj 
the  great  organic  law  which  no  less  ^governs  the  sun  in 
his  orbit,  and  serres  to  keep  him  central  with  reference 
to  the  planets,  than  it  does  the  earth  revolving  in  her  or- 
bit, giving  us  daj  and  night 

In  placing  ibe  dominion  of  creation  on  earth  under 
the  control  of  man,  created  in  the  image  and  after  the 
likeness  of  God,  we  would  not  permit  the  inference,  in 
this  work,  that  man  should  be  filled  witih  inhumanity  and 
brutal  treatment  to  those  beneath  him,  and  over  whom, 
ai^  we  contend,  he  shonld  hold  dominion!  This  domin- 
ion should  be  held  with  caie  and  tendemesa  manifested 
towards  every  dass  on  the  scale,  from  man  down  to  the 
lowest  animal  that  performs  some  aUotted  function  in  the 
great  economy  of  nature.  No  philosophical  mind  can 
tolerate -inhumanity  or  wanton  crueltf  in  man  in  any 
^"  Soever.  Our  organic  innateness  tells  us  what 
bi  we  may  partake  of;  it  forbids  ns  to  eai  any 
•*  ^bHng  man  in  any  of  his  physiogiKmiical  fea- 

t      '^"i  this  the  case  with  the  Mongolian  class  of  bi- 
/thUbesrest  to  man?    or  with  the  Indian  class?  a 
be  Idwer  than  the  Mongolian,  or  with  the  Malay 
c^'.it    a  degree  lower  than  the  Indian?    <w  with  the 
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African  or  negro  class?  a  degree  lower  than  the  Malay ; 
when  wc  see  from  history  that  these  classes  respectively 
feed  on  their  fellow-beings,  where  seen  in  their  most  sav- 
age state,  ever  retaining  their  prisoners  of  war,  and  &t- 
tening  them  to  be  killed  and  eaten  on  some  great  cele- 
bration, or  festive  occasion,  as  it  is  the  case  now  in  Af- 
rica; in  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  as  it  was  the 
case  witii  the  American  Indians.     Were  they  spiritiudly 
created  in  view  of  light,  and  knowledge,  and  wisdom, 
could  they  make  a  repast  on  their  fellow-beings  wheD 
other  food  coold  be  procured  at  less  price  of  blood  ?  Such 
humanity  is  a  fleeting  shadow.     It  has  no  k^ti  to  human* 
ity  ;  it  is  worse  than  mockeiy  to  call  such  human,  and 
place  such  beings  on  the  list  of  humanity.     Such  beings 
may  be  taught  to  imitate,  they  can  never  create  or  design 
like  the  Caucasian ;  they  may  have  a  knowledge  of  some 
things,  but  they  have  no  wisdom  to  plan  the  architectu- 
ral intelligence  and  grandeur,  at  which  the  Caucasian 
cUss  have  arrived,  through  liffAt  from  God.     Wherefore, 
is  this  mad  and  crazy  endeavor  on  the  part  of  Abolition- 
ists to  disturb  the  organic  law  respecting  the  institution 
of  slaveiy  as  to  the  African  negroes,  and  place  them  on 
an  equal  with  tlie  white  men?     If  the  Bible  be  any 
thing  for  us  to  form  our  laws  by,   if  the  precepts  and 
examples  of  Christ  be  anything,   if  the  declaration  of 
righft,  and  that  of  independence  be  anything  as  to  man 
and  States,    if  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Constitutions  of  individual  States  be  anything, 
then  Abolitionism  and  Emandpationism  flow  from  the 
deepest  springs  of  wickedness,  depravi^,  and  an  aver- 
sion to  God's  commands,  which  the  mind  of  man  can. 
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with  all  his  storeJionse  of  wisdom,  depict*.   Ko  figure  of 
Bpeech  can  be  too  far  extended  to  paint  the  ciuiTacters  of 
snch  men  as  avow  those  principles^  men  cojored  and  goi^ 
geouslj  tatoed  in  the  blood  of  their  brothers.     Before 
high  Heaven  how  will  snch  men  thns  dyed  and  tatoed 
appear,  at  their  last  reckoning  ?  Oh,  ye  Abolition  atheists ! 
*  In  all  our  thonght  of  man,  we  had  not  till  late  thought 
of  defining  his  soul.     It  is  an  obscnxe,  abstract  ques- 
tion, adapted  more  to  tiie  parauits  of  a  Psjchologist  than 
to  a  Physiologist  or  Bthnokgtst;  liowever,  a  thought  in 
Ais  direction  may  a£brd  the  critic  piMic  a  repast  to 
advance  more  phylo0opfay  of  thought  upon  it^     It  woukl 
occur  to  us,  according  to  the  principles  of  natural  philoa- 
ophy,  that  the  soul  of  man,  deated  in  the  iaaage  and 
after  Ihe  likeness  of  his  Creator,  was  a  will  or  spirit  em- 
braced in  electrical  fluid  acting  upon  the  nervous  system 
of  man,  and  circumambient  with  God  fainself,  liice  the 
mind  or  reason  of  Qod,  which,  from  a  eombination  of 
knowledge,  produces  wisdom,  and  acts   from  cause  to 
efiect,  and  from  effect  to  cause,  and  which,  in  Himi  i^ 
immortal.     This  exists  in  inaiumate  and  animate  mat- 
ter, and  the  dividing  link  is  difficult  to  he  designated; 
for  aU  possess  so  much  life  aod  so  much  r^^d  for  eadi 
Other  in  each  class  of  creation,  that  we  feel  emfaairassed 
to  trace  the  characteristics  of  any  class  in  the  order  of 
thev^table  or  animal  creation,  as  being  void  of  mind  or 
reason*     For  in  the  manifestation  of  the  growth  of  any 
thing,  though  ever  so  mean,  we  see  a  will,  a  spirit  in  it, 
as  fer  as  our  external  senses  toe  conoemed,  not  unlike 
oar  own  manifestation  of  growth;  bow^v^  the  difiier- 
ehoe  in  thie  manifestation  consists  the  diffevenoe  in  the 
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classes  of  all  three  of  the  nataral  kingdoms  on  eartlu 
We  trace  the  gradation  of  mind  and  i-eason  in  all  we  be- 
hold. We  ha^ye  no  account  of  the  perfect  immortalitj 
of  this  mind  and  reason,  except  in  man  in  bis  peculiar 
creation ;  and  common  sense  would,  if  we  believe  in 
the  Bible,  silence  our  reasoning  with  reference  to  infer- 
ring what  is  not  perceptible  from  Holy  Writ  Would  it 
not,  ye  al7na8t  demon  Abolition  Atheists  f  Ileason, 
the  quintescence  of  wisdom,  as  with  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  presents  itself  on  each  day's  report  in  the  de- 
velopments of  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  it  discovers, 
by  the  more  thorough  comprchensiim  of  the  organic  law 
of  creation.  All  below  man  leave  but  feint  traces  of 
reason,  and  also  of  the  immortality  of  tlic  soul  or  spirit ; 
tor  without  the  highest  order  of  mind  and  reason,  wlucb 
the  Caucasian  family  alone  possess,  than  in  whom,  wc 
see  it,  in  no  otlier  class  of  animate  nature,  as  the  Mon- 
golian class,  Indian  class,  Malay  class,  and  African  class, 
manifest  that  sumhiit  and  that  order  of  wisdom,  whicii, 
in  many  instances  of  tlie  arts  and  sciences,  is  ahnost 
God-like,  our  progress  would  have  been  similar  to  these 
latter  classes ;  consequently  our  enlightenment  would 
have  been  the  same,  and  consequently,  tlic  immortality 
of  the  soul  the  same.  We  shoidd  not  liave  been  ctx^a- 
ted  in  the  presence,  the  light,  the  glory  of  the  great  iirst 
Oause,  had  we  been  like  the  lattei"  classes  of  Oijjeds  uu- 
•der  review;  for  Cain,  the  first  son  of  Adam  niid  Eve 
was  cursed  and  cast  out  from  tlie  presence,  the  light  and 
gloiy  of  the  Lord,  whidi  would  prove  that  Adani  and 
Eve  and  their  descendants  throagli  Noali,  Shem,  llam« 
and  Japeth  were  created  and  retained  in  tJie  presence. 
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the  light,  and  the  gloxy  of  the  Lord.  Are  we  not  their  de- 
seendants  in  contradistinction  to  the  four  classes  just 
mentioned,  in  view  of  the  natural  sciences  which  treat  of 
ihe  formation  and  coloring  of  bodies,  and  of  that  wis- 
dom which  the  great  Caucasian  family  manifest  ?  This 
conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  hy  a  comparative  survey  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  which  the  several  classes  of  bipeds 
walking  erect,  have  made  in  their  progress  since  the  cre- 
ation. Sure  we  cannot  touch  the  mind,  will,  soul,  or 
reason  of  man ;  we  see  its  effects ;  its  abstractness  we 
cannot  see  through  the  phylosopher's  stone,  nor  through 
the  microscope  of  modem  advancement;  mind  is  not 
reason,  nor  is  reason  mind;  but  reason  is  the  faculty  of 
the  mind  that  distinguishes  objects;  hence  there  could 
be  no  mind,  no  spirit,  no  soul  without  reason ;  reason, 
Grod-like,  and  reason  bmte*like,  are  two  distinct  attri- 
butes of  the  mind;  the  former  refers  to  the  quintescence 
of  Grod's  Divinity  in  the  form  of  immortality  as  to  the 
soul,  while  the  latter  refers  to  the  quintescence  of  beaa- 
tiality  in  the  form  of  mortality  as  to  the  mind,  with  re- 
gard to  the  condition  of  animates  themselves  on  earth. 
We  have  no  positive  knowledge  that  our  conclusion  or 
statement  as  to  the  soul  is  correct ;  however,  from  our 
researches  and  reasoning,  we  feel  that  it  may  be  as  cor- 
rect as  any  we  have  read  or  heard.  We  only  pretend, 
from  the  Bible  touching  our  genealogy,  see  fifth  and  sixth 
chapter  of  Grenesis,  that  we  descended  from  Adam  and 
Eve;  therefore  we  are,  by  the  order  of  creation,  entitled, 
to  what  these  were,  from  their  peculiar  creation  aloi»e 
l&e  God  who  is  himself  immortal  in  mind  or  spirit. 
In  allusion  to  tins  matter  and  those  full  of  nanrowr 
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minded  oonosit,  and  fidUowing  the  Ibigotiy,  prerjudioe,  aad 

ignoxanoe  of  past  ages,  we  feel  to  replj  in  the  soft  aincl 

flowing  language  of  Ooiwper^ 

**Knoirl#dge  Md  iriBdom  far  from  iMiiig  oiM^ 
H«ve  Dfttlmet  ao  oonMctfon ;  knowMgp 
Dwolla  in  mindi  replete  with  thonghta  of  tfCber  omb 
Wiedom  in  nundi  attentive  to  tibeir  oirnt 
Kfiowledee,  a  rude,  anprofitoMe  man,  tko 
Mere  material  with  which  wtedow  bnildi 
Till  nnooth,  aadiqmared,a&d  fitted  to  its  plaoe, 
Does  hnt  enomnhw  whom  it  seema  Co  enrieb/' 

Thus  most  men  tmrail  in  pain,  with  the  burthen  of 
other  men's  eonoeptions,  not  their  own,  without  original- 
itjr  of  thooght,  in  view  of  organic  law.  We  do  not 
know  but  the  Abolition  atheistical  theologians  maj,  in 
their  wonted  astuteness,  their  peculiar  and  wanton  phi- 
losi^hy,  attempt  to  overthrow  oar  reasoning  and  dedne- 
tions  with  reference  to  our  application  of  these  terms, 
tKHwit:  "moving creature,**  **living  creature,"  and  "roan,^' 
to  represent  the  ^'^animals  in  the  wateiB;**  the  existoncea 
of  colors  as  the  "African,  Malay,  Indian,  and  Mongolian,"* 
and  the  'K^aucasian."  The  Bible  tells  us  what  the  first 
term,  *teoving  creature''  produced  in  the  waters ;  and 
it  tells  us  wliat  the  last  term,  "man"  produeed,  if  we 
believe  in  these  chapters  of  the  sacred  writ,  the  first,  the 
fifkh,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  of  Genesis;  if 
we  reject  these,  why  not  the  whole  Bible.  The  Bible  is 
not  rejected,  therefore,  these  cliapters  cannot  be  rejected 
with  the  interpretation  we  have  given  them,  nor  those 
preceding  the  fifili,  including  tlie  first  cha{)ter  of  Qene- 
tis ;  hence,  having  gained  two  points,  **tlie  moving  crea- 
ture" and  ^^nan,"  accordmg  to  the  accepted  words  as  re- 
•ooided  in  tiie  chapters  of  Qenesis,  from  the  tifat  to  the 
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eleventh,  and  in  view  of  physiology,  ethnology,  and  in 
fact,  all  the  natural  sciences,  and  the  philosophy  of  rea- 
soning from  cause  to  effect,  and  from  effect  to  cause,  we 
can  see  no  reason  why  theterm  "living  creature,"  in  the 
24th  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  should  not 
have  produced  corresponding  effects  with  reference  to  ex- 
istences  of  colors^  as  the  otfiers  did  with  reference  to  the 
"  animals  of  the  water,'*  and  the  "  Caucasian  race."  The 
reasoning  and  deductions  in  this  view  are  parallel,  and 
seem  irrefutable  to  us,  from  having  been  weighed  in  the 
scale  of  intensity  of  thought,  and  with  a  view  to  arrive 
at  organic  truth  for  the  good  of  mankind.  In  conclu- 
sion be  it  known  to  those  who  live  in  glass  houses  not  to 
throw  stones,  and  also  to  those  who  tread  on  sand  not 
to  create  too  much  of  a  tempest  on  the  ocean  of  politics, 
for  fear  that  the  waves  may  undermine  their  weak  and 
futile  foundation. 


Facts  differently  expressed,  yet  confirming  what  we 
have  just  uttered,  it  may  not  be  vain  to  here  repeat  in 
the  following  form  in  order  to  awaken  mind  to  thought 
and  reflection: 


To  regulate  man's  actions  here  on  earth,  we  should 
keep  uppermost  in  mind,  during  the  acts  of  each  day, 
the  great  manifest  design  of  God  in  his  order  of 
creation.  The  interpretation  of  the  great  organic 
law  governing  organized  matter,  as  we  see  each  organ- 
ized species  in  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  king- 
doms present  itself  to  our  understandings,  is  easy,  clear,. 
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and  intelligible,  when  we  survey  and  examine  the  com- 
mands of  God  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  as  to  each 
organized  particle  of  matter  under  the  head,  class,  pro- 
ducing its  kind,  species,  and  genus.  We  should  feel  ex- 
ceedingly uneasy  and  unlearned,  if  in  the  mineral  king- 
dom, we  should  say  that  lead  emanated  from  zinc,  quick- 
silver from  antimony,  gold  from  silver,  &c. ;  or  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  we  should  say,  that  corn  emanated 
from  barley,  rye,  oats,  or  wheat,  or  either  one  of  these 
from  the  other,  &c. ;  or  in  the  animal  kingdom  we  should 
say  that  the  ant  emanated  from  the  common  horse  fly, 
the  mouse  from  the  rat,  &c. ;  or,  in  descending  lower  in 
creation,  the  sensitive  plant  from  the  polypus  or,  in  as- 
cending, the  common  ape  from  the  gorilla,  &c.  In  these 
cases  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  physiolo- 
gists and  ethnologists  of  the  present  day,  for  we  all,  in 
these  cases,  exercise  common  reason  and  common  sense, 
and  do  not  eschew  the  principle  that  two  and  two  make 
four,  nor  that  black  is  black,  white  is  white,  &c. 

These  are  the  great  organic  principles  to  which  we 
must  adhere ;  and  we  err  when  we  deviate  from  them, 
in  any  particular,  in  the  exercise  of  our  stewardship  here 
below.  We  will  now  turn  to  the  sacred  pages  of  Holy 
Writ  to  discover  the  great  organic  laws  which  govern 
organized  matter.  We  cannot  go  halves  in  anything; 
hence,  in  receiving  the  Holy  Writ  in  the  first  book  of 
Moses  we  must  receive  it  as  it  reads,  and  as  it  appeals 
to  common  sense  and  understanding  for  reception-  This 
Holy  Book  is  right;  but  man,  through  many  ages, 
has  been  wont  to  read  that  black  is  white,  red  is  green 
&c.,  upon  which  he  has  formed  his  opinions,  judgment. 
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habits  and  customs  lor  action  and  government  In  these 
particular  cases  we  see  the  false  philosophy  into  which 
man  has  ran  for  the  purpose  of  founding  the  rules  for 
his  gorenmient.  In  order  to  avert  ultimate  destruction, 
we  must  resort  to  the  great  organic  law  which  governs 
the  Universe,  for  oUr  guidance  and  government.  When 
we  refer  back  to  that  Great  Being  before  he  began  his 
heaven  and  earth,  matter  was  in  chaos ;  there  was  np 
distinction  of  colors,  d  forms,  desires,  tastes,  senses, 
habits,  customs,  nor  of  whatever  else  we  now  behold  on 
the  earth,  in  the  earth,  or  in  the  heavoi  or  in  the  waters. 
All  matter  then  unorganised  stood  alike  related  to  mat- 
ter; there  was  no  design;  there  was  no  purpose  mani- 
fest Who  disputes  this  relation  of  matter  before  the 
creation?  Common  sense,  and  this  age  of  reason  and 
penetration,  cannot,  most  assuredly.  The  curtain,  the 
drapery  of  creation  is  now  lifted ;  and  as  Gk>d  advances 
from  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Grenesis,  in 
the  order  of  -his  creation,  to  the  11th  verse,  we  see  the 
design  of  Ood  manifested  in  each  of  his  acts,  just  in 
such  a  manner  as  a  dUtingtnsAed  phymologiat  would 
possibly  begin  the  construction  of  his  inu^inary  world. 
There  was  design  in  Grod's  making  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,  Ught,  dry  land,  and  seas,  before  he  created  the 
seeds  which  were  to  grow  out  of  the  earth.  In  the  11th 
verse  we  see  a  historic  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
seeds  adapted  to  grow  out  of  the  earth;  in  this  verse 
Qod  laid  down  the  great  organic  law  which  was  in  all 
future  time  to  govern  the  seeds  thus  mentioned,  and 
which  was  that  each  seedwBB  to  produce  its  kind;  this 
shows  their  classifications,  and  that  each  class  was  to 


'II 
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hairo  aftnity  for  lis  own  in  oontradiitinction  to  any  other.. 
No  one  qoeationa  this ;  and  henoo  the  oigaaic  law  thaa 
fitf  k  conBiBtent  with  man'a  notions  of  phjaiologr  tnl 
with  the  order  of  cieation.  There  is  no  chance  woric 
abont  the  sun,  moon,  nor  stara  which  we  see  acoonntei 
kft  in  the  14th,  I5th^  16th,  17tK  and  18th  wbrs  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis*  In  theise  veraea  we  see  the 
desigii  that  God  had  in  view  in  thcb  cieation.  The  sia 
was  the  great  centev  of  light  and  heat  in  the  miveiM^ 
as  manifested  in  his  cieation^  he  was  to  mfe  tka  dsj^  as 
the  moon  and  stare  were  to  iwle  the  night,  **wiien  all 
to  thev  couch  had  retired  eU»d  m  ailifcv  liverj.'*  In  all 
iMa  we  see  the  gveat  and  good  ds^^of  Gwid.  Weweir 
come  tins  order  of  creation;  it  auks  osr  desires  and 
tastes,  habits  and  customs;  no  one  is  offended  in  the 
bestowment  of  its  influences;  In  the  20th  veise  ci  the 
above  chapter  we  see  this:  *'And  God  said.  Let  the 
waters  bring  ferth  abondantlj  the  mtmnff  creature  that 
hath  life,  and  fowl  that  maj  fljr  above  the  earth  io  the 
<^n  firmament  of  heaytn."  The  term  ^^movmg  eras* 
turcy''*  in  this  verse,  has  prodnced  all  the  animals  that 
live  in  the  waters,  widi  all  their  celooTB,  forms,  desires^ 
habits,  and  customs,  £nding  them  into  dasses,  and 
making  each  dass  bring  forth  its  kind,  as  distinct  from 
otho:  cbsses.  In  the  waters  each  dass  seeks  its  gene- 
ric company,  as,  for  instance,  the  shad  go  together,  the 
whale  abo,  and  also  all  the  animals  that  inhabit  the  wa- 
ters. The  salmon  go  by  themsdves ;  their  haUts,  colon, 
and  forms  are  different  fiom  the  shad  or  cod.  Thns  we 
see  reason,  thongh  by  some  physidogists  called  instiacty 


inflaencQ  tiia  wlude  animal  craatioo  ia  the  waters  with 
n&nom  ta  wwomatiana,  eaeh  daas  bj  itaai£ 

CoBsaqiMntljf  aaoh  clanr^  as  in  the  daiaea  of  aeeds, 
oihefa  iha  great  organic  kw  aa  to  producing  its  kind, 
thongh  tbejr  li^  n&clad  in  ooiminon  waters  8een».  jet  wt* 
M/k  aa  to  proAMiiig  dasaes  different  fixim.  that  law  laid 
down  in  tke  eider  of  careatieiu  In  all  ttuB  we  aee  the 
design  of  God  naniftst  iiaelffor  the  enda  ofita  creation. 
The  BMst  oommon  adtool  urchin  would  saj  lliat  Gtod 
lacked  deHfn^  ia  kia  ordbr  of  oreatio%  weve  we  to  aee 
Oiiganiaed  ftnaa  of  distinct  ckMuna,  aa  a  beedi  tree  turn* 
ipg  into  a  diesteut,  a  dag  into  a  foz^  badej  into  rye^ 
fto.  In  all  theaa  eaaea^  aa  with  every  cUas  ef  organiaed 
maMix  m  the  three  gieai  kingdoma  in  the  order  of  oie»* 
tioDi  we  see  GcdPa  great  design,  whkh  ia  to  finudi  the 
iMt  touch  of  hia  wwJananahip.  Therafere^  in  aU  hia 
past  workmanriiif^  and  still  fuithee  qb^  he  creates  claaa 
upon  classy  maka^  ea^ph  depteideat  en  the  other,  till  he 
ereatea  man,  who  depends  on  Qod  himaelf  Hence  we 
aee  the  whole  careatioii  hdd  tqgether  hy  oxganized  linka 
with  a  muCoal  dependenoe  of  one  iqpon  the  other,  aeting 
in  obedifixice  tooiganiclaw.  When  we  see  a  watch  that 
keeps  good  time,  we  diseonev  that  it  ia  organized;  the 
teeth  or  coga  are  one  part,  the  wheeb  other  porta,  tho 
OMunspciiig  another,  the  chain  another  part,  the  caaea 
other  parts,  &e.,  eaeh  of  theae  parts  is  ovganized  with 
reference  not  to  itself  hut  with  refesence  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  watch. 

Thus  it  is,  in  the  animated  creation,  wa  see  that  two 
parte  are  neeessaiy  to  produce  an  organised  body,  that 
i^,  a  male  and  ftmale.    Man  is  nothing  to  creation  with* 
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out  woman,  nor  is  woman  anjthing  to  cxeation  witfaout 
man ;  any  moie  than  the  cog  of  a  watch  is  anything  to 
a  watch  without  the  wheels.  Therefore,  we  see  that 
male  and  temale,  in  any  class  of  the'  inanimate  and  ani- 
mate creation,  are  tjrpes  of  the  same  colors,  desires, 
iiabits,  and  customs,  with  opposite  genital  and  nutritive 
organs  only,  for  the  purpose  of  procreation  and  nourish- 
ment. In  the  inanimate  creation  these  organs  are  loca- 
ted in  juxtaposition  with  each  other,  for  they  have  no 
powers  of  locomotion ;  in  this  Qoi  manifested  Ais  design 
at  the  period  of  his  creation.  In  the  22d  verse  of  this 
chapter  we  see  that  Ood  was  pleased  with  his  workmai^ 
ship,  for  he  blessed  what  he  had  created,  and  desired 
their  increase.  In  the  24th  verse  of  the  iirst  chapter  of 
Genesis,  we  see  this:  **And  God  said.  Let  the  earth 
bring  forth  the  living  creature  after  hie  kindy  cattle,  and 
creeping  tiling,  and  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind: 
and  it  was  so."  In  view  of  the  oiganized  beings  or  ex- 
istences of  whatever  colors,  shapes,  desires,  habits,'  and 
customs  as  mentioned  in  this  verse,  we  see  in  the  last 
clause  of  the  25th  verse  that,  ^"and  God  saw  it  was  very 
good.'*  Now,  in  view  of  the  24th  verse,  how  do  we 
know  the  qualities  of  anything  on  earth  except  by  anal- 
ogy  and  comparison?  We  have  seen  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  term  moving  creature  in  the  20th  verse, 
and  we  do  not  dispute  what  we  know  to  exist  in  the  wa- 
ters as  moving  animals,  with  all  their  different  colors, 
forms,  habits,  customs,  and  temperaments,  as  having 
^anated  from  it.  Upon  the  same  principle  of  reason- 
ing, then,  we  will  take  the  term  living  creature  in  the 
24th  verse  and  see  its  productive  capacity  in  the  great 
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design  of  Gh>d  to  complete  his  creation.  Therefore  by  an- 
alogy and  comparison  of  the  term  living  crecUure  with 
the  term  moving  creature^  we  discover  that,  as  God's 
workmanship  is  wholly  completed  within  six  consecutive 
days,  the  former  term  most  have  produced  the  existences 
of  colors  and  their  analogies,  to^wit :  the  Mongolian,  In- 
dian, Malay,  African,  the  Gorilla,  the  Chimpanzee,  and 
thos  down  to  those  existences  that  cannot  walk  erect, 
as  the  Ape  family  can.  We  can  discover  their  creation 
no  where  else ;  that  they  were  created  with  full  capaci- 
ties as  the  white  man  to  generate  their  own  species,  we 
cannot  doubt  in  view  of  natural  history.  We  consider 
the  reasoning  and  conclusion  thus  far  as  drawn  from  the 
24th  verse  as  irrefutable,  and  as  will  stand  the  touch- 
stone of  reason,  common  sense,  and  criticism.  The 
lower  classes  of  animals  are  created  to  fill  their  respec- 
tive degrees  between  man  and  the  highest  capacity  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  perhaps  the  sensitive  plant.  In 
the  26th  verse  we  see  this:  *'And  God  said,  Let  us 
make  man  in  our  imager  after  our  likeness;  and  let  them 
have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the 
fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  every  creep- 
ing thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth.''  In  this  verse 
we  get  organized  man,  that  is,  male  and  female,  under 
the  term  man.  In  no  other  part  of  creation  do  we  see 
the  terms  image  and  likeness  used ;  these  are  expressive 
in  this  part  of  creation,  meanmg  to  place  a  higher  esti- 
mate on  man  than  on  all  else  created ;  man  is  last  of  the 
great  design  of  God's  six  days'  workmanship.  He  rest- 
ed  on  the  seventh  day,  and  there  is  no  account  of  his 
ever  having  renewed  his  work.     As  he  created  man  in 
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liis  image^  after  hiB  likeness,  did  be  not  throngli  dMgn 
cseate  him  alone  to  be  immortal  ae  be  binnelf  ia  immor- 
tal, with  that  spirit  which  he  himself  possesses?  Let 
the  philosopher  reason  before  he  responds,  and  look  at 
the  application  of  terms.  We  do  not  k)se  nght  of  this 
term,  man,  fiom  the  date  of  his  creation  down  to  the 
present  time,  as  given  ns  in  Holy  Writ  We  trace  his 
history  throughont  the  succeeding  chapters  of  the  Kble 
with  as  moch  ease  and  accuracy  as  we  tnoe  in  any  com- 
ponnd  substance  the  ingredients  whidi  coaipose  it,  bj 
die  means  of  chemistiy.  There  is  no  dificalty  in  this 
except  we  long^  with  pervetdmew^  to  mateieat  common 
m%Be  and  our  own  understan^gs.  We  believe  not  in 
wonders  nor  in  prodigies  ! 

From  the  creation  down,  we  trace  the  animals  of  ihe 
waters  through  the  terra  mom^  creaiute;  and  tbrodgk 
tile  iffrmfmd^  all  the  feathered  &mily,  with  their  diffid- 
ent colors,  desires,  habits,  and  enstoms.  Therefore, 
through  the  term  living  creature^  we  trace  the  existences 
of  colors  with  the  lower  classes  down  to  the  lowest  sf 
the  ape  family,  on  the  same  principle  of  reasoning  and 
deduction.  In  the  28th  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  we  see  this :  **And  Qod  blessed  them  (that  is, 
the  male  and  female  created  under  the  term^  man),  and 
God  said  unto  them,  be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  re- 
plenish the  earth,  and  subdue  it;  and  have  dominion 
over  the  fish  of  the  sea^  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  over  every  Ztwn^  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth.** 
The  terms  used  in  this  verse  are  unequivocal;  they 
mean  what  such  like  expressions  signify  in  the  English 
or  Hebrew  language,  or  they  mean  nothing  altogether. 
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Under  these  terms  man  has  no  choice.  He  must  either 
accept  them  or  live  and  die  in  the  belief  of  Atheism. 
He  must  multiply  and  he  must  subdue  the  earth;  there 
is  no  choice  in  this ;  dominion  means  authority  and  con- 
trol absolute;  God  gives  man  no  choice  in  this  over 
everything  within  the  compass  of  his  creation  in  the  wa- 
ters, in  the  air,  and  on  the  earth.  Hence  all  organised 
matter,  whether  in  the  mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal 
kingdoms,  is  subject  to  man  from  the  above  verse,  and 
hence  the  slavery  of  inferior  raceSj  though  resembling 
man's  form  is  of  I>ivine  origin^  if  we  do  not  discredit 
this  book  of  Moses. 

As  collateral  evidence  of  our  position  being  correct,  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  we  will  cite  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  same  book.  In  the  first  verse,  "Adam 
knew  Eve  his  wife,  and  she  conceived  and  bare  Cain;  in 
the  second  verse  we  see  that  she  again  bare  his  brother 
Abel."  There  is  no  historical  account  of  their  having  an- 
other child  till  the  birth  of  Seth,  and  we  cannot  but  be- 
lieve that  such  an  event  at  that  period  would  have  been 
a  matter  of  history.  In  the  8th  verse  we  see  that  Cain 
slew  Abel;  in  the  11th  verse  God  said:  "And  now  art 
thou  cursed  from  the  earth."  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
12th  verse  God  said:  "A  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  shalt 
•thou  be  in  the  earth,"  while  Cain's  reply  was  to  the 
Lord:  "My  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear." 
This  expression  is  natural  in  view  of  Cain's  going  out 
from  the  presence,  the  light  and  glory  of  God,  as  seen  in 
the  16th  verse.  The  land  of  Nod  was  then  on  the  east 
of  Eden,  towards  the  land  where  either  the  Mongolian  or 
Malay  race  lived.     The  17th  verse  says:  "And  Cain 
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knew  his  wife,  and  she  conceived  and  bare  Enoch,  and 
he  boilded  a  citj,  and  called  the  vame  of  the  city  after 
the  name  of  his  son  Enoch."  The  24th  verse  closes  an 
account  of  Cain  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Nod. 
Seth  is  born  when  Adam  is  one  hmidred  and  thirty  years 
old,  and  then  he  and  Eve  began  to  have  sons  and  daugh- 
ters ;  see  the  8rd  and  4th  verses  of  the  5th  chapter  of 
Genesis.  How  could  Cain  have  got  a  wife  and  built  a 
citj,  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Nod  had  not  ante- 
dated Adam  and  Eve  in  the  creation  as  mentioned  bj  us 
in  the  24th  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  ?  This 
is  a  full,  unequivocal  confirmation  of  our  exposition  of 
the  24th  verse  of  the  above  chapter  with  reference  to  the 
term  living  creature.  Before  the  16th  verse  of  the  4th 
chapter  of  Genesis,  and  after  24th  of  the  same,  we 
see  the  terms  man  and  men  referring  to  the  term  man  as 
first  seen  in  the  26th  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis. When  a  state,  in  the  way  of  political  opinions,  is 
in  apparent  chaos^  as  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time,  it  may  be  well  to  review  organic  law,  to  rectify  the 
attacks  and  inroads  of  fanaticism,  superstition,  and  pre- 
judice, that  we  may  see  clearly  and  intelligibly  how  to 
anchor  the  great  ship,  in  which  we  are  all  sailing  appa- 
rently to  destruction,  but  we  shall  hope  again  to  anchor 
within  the  boundaries  of  organic  law. 


In  confirmation  of  our  view  of  organic  law,  let  us 
take  into  consideration  the  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis,  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  ge- 
nealogy, age,  and  death  of  the  patriarchs  from  Adam 
unto  Noah,  in  said  chapter,  the  generations  of  Noah  as 
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described  in  the  tei^,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  chapters  of 
Genesis,  and  also  «*the  genealogy  of  Christ  from  Abra- 
ham to  Joseph,"  with  his  conception  in  the  virgin  Mary 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  his  being  bom  of  her 
when  she  was  espoused  to  Joseph,  as  related  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  St  Matthew. 

In  the  26th  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
we  see  the  ensuing:  "And  Gt>d  said,  Let  us  make  man  in 
our  imiage^  after  our  likeness;  and  let  them  have  domin- 
ion over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
And  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over 
eveiy  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  ;'^ 
which  is  fiirther  explained  in  the  27th  verse  thus :  "So 
God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God 
created  he  him ;  male  and  female  created  he  tiiem ;"  and 
which  is  still  further  explained  in  the  28th  verse  thus: 
"And  God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto  them,  Be 
firuitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  sub- 
due it;  and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea, 
and  over  the  fi)wl  of  the  air  and  over  every  living  thing 
that  moveth  upon  the  earth/'  In  these  verses  we  see 
the  ordinance  of  our  creator  upon  his  completion  of  his 
organizing  the  three  specific  kingdoms,  td-wit :  the  min- 
eral, vegetable,  and  animal.  The  man,  and  the  woman, 
the  counterpart  of  man,  we  trace, "without  the  possibility 
of  error  in  discrimination  or  judgment^  from  the  26th 
verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  down  to  the  birth 
of  Jacob,  and  of  Joseph  also,  "the  husband  of  Mary," 
of  whom  was  bom  Jesus,  who  is  called  Christ.  Where- 
iore,  throughout  the  whole  period  of  time  since  the  crear 
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tion  g£  Adam  and  Eve,  oar  iimt  pteents,  ve  can  toM 
the  great  Caucasian  cli^  in  the  patriarchs,  ag  stated  in, 
the  6th  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  in  the  first  chapter  df 
««Tlie  Gosp^  according  to  St  Matthew,*"  with  referenee 
to  the  genealcgjr  from  Abraham  dawn  to  Jacob  and  Jo- 
seph. Ko  one,  not  even  the  Abditionists  of  the  most 
fell  color  in  character  pretends  that,  apoii  my  prindplei 
of  physiology  or  ethnology,  or  the  molding  of  matter  in 
chaos  into  organic  bodies,  the  patriarchs  as  the  geaeiar 
tions  from  Abraham  to  Jacob  and  Joseph,  with  the 
Maxy,  the  mother  <^  Christ,  were  otheis  tbaa-Caocasiaiis, 
resembling  the  present  great  Caucasian  stoob^r  class* 
Wherefore,  in  this  view,  which  is  as  irrefotaUe  as  ^m 
chapters  in  question,  we  discover  that  Mary,  the  mother 
of  Christ  was  a  Caucasian ;  MJary  conceived  tlm>ugh  the 
Holy  Ghost  the  embryo  that,  in  due  process  of  gestar 
tion,  dawned  into  existence,  in  the  image,  after  the  like- 
ness of  his  Father!  Was  Christ,  thttefore,  not  a  Can« 
casian  who  forms  a  part  of  the  Godhead?  Is  God  then 
in  image  and  lik^iess,  bearing  in  view  '*flesh  of  hia 
flesht"  not  a  Caucasian  ikom  the  oonceptioa  of  the  yii^ 
Maiy  thiOQgh  the  Holy  Ghost?  Mary  must  have  felt 
die  influence  of  her  Creator  iu  the naturalmanq^  in  this 
case,  or  otherwise  there  could  have  been  no  conception. 
Thi^xeason  and  common  sense  teach  us,  and  it  is  now 
useless  to  dream  of  prodigies.  Christ  is  believed  to 
have  had  all  the  desires  of  a  man,  a  Caacasian.  itan 
is  jformed  of  the  union  of  a  male  and  female  flnid  in  the 
female;  Christ  was  a  man,  therefexe  he  must  have  been 
fimned  by  two  such  fluids  in  Mary^  else  she  could  not 
have  been  in  gestationand  have  borne  a  son.    Itisnot 
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the  province  of  a  naturalist  to  let  anything  escape  notice 
to  prove  his  position ;  however,  delicate  subjects  we  dis« 
cuss  with  due  reference  to  the  refinement  of  the  present 
age.  If  there  had  not  been  design  in  view  to  have  pro- 
duced a  Caucasian  Savior,  a  man  resembling  other  men 
to  save  their  souls,  and  to  mediate  between  an  ofiRsnded 
Qod  and  offending  men,  descendants  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
why  would  not  the  spirit  of  our  Creator  have  sought  a 
Mongolian,  Indian,  Malay,  or  A£rican  female  to  have 
generated  a  Savior  for  the  Caucasian  class?  Ood  crea- 
ted a  Savior  from  a  member  of  the  Caucasian  dass,  that 
his  teachings,  his  morality,  his  precepts,  his  religion,  and 
his  commands  might  not  be  repugnant  to  the  class  he 
was  specifically  crerted  to  save*  While  on  earth  beheld 
communion  with  his  &ther ;  his  knowledge  was  intni* 
tive;  it  emanated  ham  the  ibuntain  of  all  light,  all 
knowledge;  it  came  from  God  himsd£ 

Physiologieally  and  ethnologically,  and  as  based  upon 
chenncal  analysis,  Christ  resembled  tlie  Caucasian  dass 
of  the  present  period;  hence  the  component  parts  of  his 
body  Were  in  those  days  like  the  component  parts  of  the 
Caucasian  man  at  the  present,  with  the  same  blood,  cd* 
oring,  physiological  devdopment^  appetites,  and  pas* 
sions ;  he  was  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  orygen, 
nitrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  iron,  and  saline  mktter. 
His  mind,  with  his  reason  while  in  that  tenement  on 
earth,  was  acting  the  dictation  of  its  Creator.  It  was  a 
Caucasian  tenement  holding  one  of  the  Trinity;  hence 
man's  near  relation  to  Christ  and  to  God  in  image  and 
likeness;  wherefore,  we  ^ee  the  cause,  the  why  of  the 
ordiiianceof  God  in  the  28th  verse  of  the  first  diapter 
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of  Genesis.  We  discover  our  immortality  firom  the  pe- 
culiar manner  of  our  creation  as  related  in  the  26th  verse 
of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  from  the  18th  verse 
of  the  first  chapter  of  the  New  Testament  by  St.  Mat- 
theWy  owing  to  the  peculiar  creation  of  Christ,  his  birth,  and 
immortality.  These  facts  above  mentioned,  and  the 
connection  of  Christ  to  the  Caucasian  class  alone,  prove 
conclusively  and  beyond  hypothesis,  the  design  that  God 
had  in  our  creation,  that  is,  that  of  man  last,  which  we 
have  fully  expounded  in  the  preceding  portions  of  this 
work.  At  the  great  juncture  of  time  in  the  history  of 
man,  when  Christ  was  bom  of  Mary,  and  when  Noah 
was  chosen  to  replenish  the  great  Caucasian  class,  we 
see  the  spirit  of  God  striving  to  rebuke,  chastise,  and 
moralise  man  by  fitting  him  to  adopt  the  beneficent  ends 
of  his  creation.  In  all  of  this  histi^y  of  man,,  we  trace 
the  terms  man  and  men  back  to  the  26th  verse  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis;  we  see  it  confirmed  in  the  first,  sec- 
ond, and  third  cliapters  of  St  Matthew,  in  the  New 
Testament,  with  reference  to  the  birth  of  Christ  of  the 
Virgin  Maiy,  which  proves  the  Caucasian  physiogno- 
my of  God,  for  the  image  that  she  conceived  resembled 
its  Creator;  and  in  this  respect,  there  was  no  chance 
work ;  there  was  contact  in  the  natural  organic  manner 
of  impregnation,  wherefore  Christ  resembled  his  father; 
his  mother,  as  we  have  proved,  was  a  Caucasian ;  there- 
fore Christ  was  a  Caucasian  from  two  &ets,  his  mother's 
Caucasian  blood  and  his  father's  image /and  likeness. 
He,  Christ,  could  not  have  been  a  pure  Caucasian,  if 
his  &thet's  blood  had  not  been  of  pure  Caucasian.  To 
know  and  appreciate  facts  we  must  strip  them  of  all 
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their  inconsistencieB ;  for  everything  both  above  and  be- 
low we  must  look  to  the  organic  law  to  serve  as  a  basis 
of  action.  We  admit  no  perfect  form  except  as  ema- 
nating from  this ;  the  second  chapter  refers  to  the  wise 
men  of  the  east,  showing  that  such  have  an  affinity  for 
one  bom  in  light,  knowledge,  and  wisdom;  for  they 
were  Caucasians.  The  third  chapter  refers  to  the  bap^ 
tism  of  Christ  in  the  15th  verse,  while  the  17th  verse  of 
the  same  is  collateral  evidence  of  the  relation  in  point  of 
blood  that  Gh>d  stood  in,  with  reference  to  Christ,  for  it 
is  said:  **And  lo!  a  voice ^x)m  heaven,  sajring,  This  is 
my  beloved  Mm,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  Lvthis 
we  have  a  fuU  and  unequivocal  acknowledgement,  by 
God  himself,  of  his  blood  relationship  to  Christ,  there- 
fore we  have  full  proof  of  his  Caucasian  image,  and  like- 
ness, and  blood,  from  the  unquestionaUe  fact  of  Christ 
being  a  full  blooded  Caucasian.  These  facts  are  conclu- 
sive evidence  in  support  of  our  exposition  with  reference 
to  the  first  chapter  of  Gnosis,  and  especially  touching 
the  11th,  20th,  24th,  26th,  and  28th  verses  embraced 
therein ;  all  these  considerations  are  conclusive  evidences 
of  the  high  origin  of  man,  and  of  his  having  been  created 
last,  and  for  the'spedal  purpose  of  bearing  rule  over  every 
thing  created  anterior  to  him.  Man's  devinity  is  shown 
firom  the  relationship  which  is  manifest  in  the  chapters 
under  review,  as  emanating  from  Grdd,  for  by  ^^esh*' 
man,  theCaucauan  man,  is  blood  related  to  the  Caucasian 
**Christ,"  one  of  the  Trinity,  and  to  the  Caucasian  **Cre- 
ator"  from  the  fact  of  Christ's  image  and  likeness  xesem- 
bling  that  of  man  and  that  of  his  father. 

Tbese  facts  as  gathered  from  tbe  sacred  volume  con- 
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firm  our  position  as  deduced  from  the  26tb  and  28tb 
verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  showing  that  man 
with  his  consort  was  created  last,  aad  as  Ood^s  ▼ioega-^ 
rant  on  earth  as  to  mind,  reason,  and  ruling:  will — that 
the  ends  of  oreation  might  be  folly  elicited  tiuroogb 
that  light,  knowledge,  and  wisdom  incident  to  his  crea* 
tion.  The  lower  classes  of  creation  seldsm  advance 
much  upon  the  necessities  of  their  natures;  and  tins  it 
even  true  with  many  of  the  whites  ^  yet  it  is  no  prevail^- 
ing  truth  as  it  is  with  the  former.  If  the  p*ges  of  hup 
tosy  be  true,  and  we  are  net  JMy  aware  that  we  can 
question  them,  as  the  AboUtionists  do,  the  Caucasian 
class  stand  pre-eminent  to  aU  ethers  in  the  developaient, 
£rom  the  beginning,  of  the  arts  and  sciences  which  shed 
abroad  their  %ht,  their  knowledge,  and  their  wisdonBr 
If  there  was  diance  work  in  the  cseation  whellier  hi^ 
or  low,  if  there  was  not  a  speciid  design  k  the  creation 
of  eveiything  whether  inanimate  or  aniitiate,  why  did 
God  choose  the  Caucasian  Maiy  to  bear  Christ?  Li 
this  God  indicated  his  des^ ;  he  caQed  him  (Christ)  hie 
son  in  the  same  manner  as  a  OaAcasian  parent  calls  a 
male  child  his  sen,  and  ^'fiesh  of  his  fiesh.''  This  Amm 
the  blood  and  flesh  relationship  of  Christ  to  God  and  iff 
man,  and  that  the  Caucasian  race  are  supeiior,  yes,  the 
supreme  ruling  race  on  earth,  having  through  Christ,  the 
Caucasian  Savior,  commmnien  with  their  Creator,  fvomr 
whom  they  drink  in  his  goodness,  his  light,  his  reason, 
his  knowledge,  and  his  wisdom,  with  his  power  ef  hold« 
ing  on  earth  **eminent  dondfdan.^^  It  is  mind,  the  great 
Caucasian  mind,  that  rules  the  earth,  acting  in  accord-^ 
ance  to  the  inlets  of  light  and  reason  from  en  higkl    If 
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it  was  bulk  of  body,  or  instinct  inhabiting  bodies  with- 
out the  reach  of  mathematical  science,  or  within,  jet 
laintly  seen,  when  other  worlds  are  brought  down  to 
earthy  the  design  of  Qd  as  to  nding  mind  would  ha^ve 
culminated  as  well  in  the  elephant,  the  horse,  the  camel, 
the  Gorilla,  the  African,  Malaj,  Indian,  or  Mongolian, 
«8  in  the  Cancasian  man.  Therefore,  the  Cancasian  man 
who  teaches  either  in  the  pulpit,  on  public  or  private  oc- 
casions, or  on  the  rostmm,  that  the  above  classes  of  cre^ 
ation  jost  mentioned  are  equals  to  man,  the  Caucasian, 
libels  his  origin  and  the  great  oiganic  law.  He  knows 
not  what  he  sa js,  for  he  carries  before  himself  not  the 
truth  of  organic  law ;  bj  this  teaching  he  becomes  an 
Atheist,  renounces  his  rdation  with  Christ  and  Gk>d,  and 
is  endeavoring  to  form  a  creation  of  his  own,  instead  of 
looking  up  to  his  Creator  to  discover  the  great  tratira  of 
his  organic  law,  hi»  first  designs. 

The  term  Union  is  a  word  much  in  use  at  present, 
and  seemingljr  without  understanding  its  purport.  When 
we  take  a  survey  of  matter  before  the  organization  of 
the  inanimates  and  animates,  we  discover  that  there  was 
unity  in  the  parts  of  matter;  their  action  upon  the  at- 
mosphere and  upon  the  earth  was  the  same;  their  action 
with  refmnoe  to  the  other  parts  of  the  great  system  of 
worlds  was  also  the  same;  their  specific  gravity  was  the 
same;  therefore,  in  all  the  parts  there  was  union.  One 
part  acted  upon  the  other  with  equal  proportions,  either 
near  or  distant.  In  this  view,  each  organized  body 
wliich  has  been  created,  acts  in  die  same  manner,  for 
such  body  ia  only  the  displacement  of  so  much  matter 
of  the  earth ;  ax^i  dierefi>re  becomes  naturally  tiirough 
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design  a  union  in  conoert  either  in  the  inanimate  or  an- 
imate creation,  and  in  &ct  in  both,  for  when  such  a  bodj 
dies,  it  returns  to  matter  in  chaos.  Therefore,  we  see  a 
perpetual  union  in  the  rotation  of  matter  into  forms  or- 
ganized, thence  into  unorganized  matter.  An  organized 
bodj  is  a  perfect  union,  for  behold  the  reciprocal  per- 
formance of  each  constituent  part  in  its  conception,  incep- 
tion, growth,  and  movements.  No  part  is  in  rebellion, 
nor  is  any  part  dominant  except  the  will  or  spirit,  which 
we  have  not  yet  discovered  to  be  composed  of  matter. 
Wherefore,  we  see  no  individual  rebellion  in  the  fluids 
that  compose  the  animate  creation,  nor  in  those  that  com- 
pose the  inanimate,  nor  do  me  see  it  specially  or  really 
in  the  bones,  sinewes,  veins^  arteries,  muscles,  or  flesh, 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animaL 
Li  specific  bodies,  rebellion  is  not  to  be  found.  Then 
where  is  it  ?  The  terms  '^subdue  the  earth  and  have 
dominion,"  &c,  have  reference  to  the  opposition  which 
man  would  meet  with  in  obeying  the  commands  of  God, 
as  he  laid  them  down  in  the  order  of  creation.  In  the 
march  of  man,  and  in  the  development  of  his  intellect  he 
meets  with  obstacles  which  he  learns  to  overcome  by 
perseverance  and  by  having  a  stead&st  purpose.  This 
was  the  design  of  God.  Inertness  is  a  comparative 
term ;  the  inanimates  are  nearly  inert ;  they  grow  with- 
out the  exertion  of  man;  ripen  and  molder  to  dust; 
however,  their  seeds  spring  up  again,  thus  rotating  the 
grand  round  of  universal  production.  Not  all  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  is  made  for  man's  subsistence ;  much 
of  it  is  made  for  that  of  the  lower  inanimates,  and  much 
more  of  it  would  seem  to  be  made  for  no  other  purpose 
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than  to  gro\^,  molder  and  enrich  the  earth.  With  this 
latter,  man  contends  in  efiecting  the  growth  of  such  veg-" 
enables  as  are  adapted  to  his  wants.  This  does  not  de- 
stroy the  link  of  union  between  the  inanimates  and  man, 
for  their  use  to  man  either  directly  or  indirectly  is  a  per- 
petual bond  of  union,  union  as  Jto  life  in  a  contempora- 
neous degree.  In  some  degree,  though  remote,  indefi- 
nite, and  scarcely  seen,  each  link  or  diiss  in  the  chain 
from  the  lowest  animate  to  man,  subserves  some  great 
purpose  in  the  order  of  creation,  to  have  finished  the  or- 
dinance of  our  creator's  works.  Li  this  all,  there  is  a 
mutual  dependence,  though  the  lower  animates  feed  on 
each  other,  for  some  are  made  carnivorous,  whilst  man« 
the  Caucasian  man,  sees  and  knows  his  food  by  his 
reason,  abhoring  to  feed  on  races,  resembling  him  in 
form.  Though  knowing  naturally  his  superiority  to  all 
animates  below  him,  the  reciprocal  bond  of  union  in  life 
he  does  not  absolve,  however,  he  makes  them  obedient 
to  his  will,  and  subservient  to  the  great  ordinance  of 
creation,  if  it  be  recorded  in  the  28th  verse  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Qenesis,  if  Moses  should  have  been  inspired, 
and  if  the  authenticity  of  the  Bible  should  be  held  as 
sacred  by  the  enlightened  world.  In  this  picture  we  sec 
there  is  naturally  a  perpetual  union,  though  not  equality, 
yet  subordination  and  inferiority.  Union  does  not  mean 
equality  unless  it  be  specifically  expressed,  for  we  are  in 
life  in  union  witli  the  whole  creation,  yet  not  in  equality 
as  to  specific  rights  laid  down  in  organic  law.  When 
we  contemplate  tlie  origins  of  our  first  parents,  Adam 
and  Eve,  %Te  discover  the  creation  of  only  one  man  and 
one  woman ;  they  were  counterparts,  and  in  this  respect 
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being  male  and  ibroale,  they  resembled  the  lower  order 
of  creation  witli  reference  to  organs  ibr  procreation;  in 
their  creation  God  exercised  liis  omniscience  as  he  did 
not  couple  both  sexes  in  one  body;  he  saw  and  knew 
the  necessity  of  two  bodies  resembling  each  other  in 
physiognomy  and  in  physical  developments,  except  in 
the  organs  piocreative  and  mammiferioos.  In  their  cre- 
ation and  in  their  ordinance  we  see  that  God  designed 
perfect  eqoaUty  as  te  their  union,  each  rendering  a  vol- 
untary obedience  to  the  organic  law  which  reciprocally 
pervaded  thdur  nnnd&  In  neither  case  there  was  no  co- 
ercion, no  subjugaticm,  no  foree,  no  strategem  to  be  used 
in  the  cement  of  their  union ;  it  was  formed  by  a  volnn** 
tary  proneness  tor  each  other,  a  passian,  a  pang,  a  will, 
and  a  suitableness  to  satisfy  each  other  in  all  of  the 
needful,  and  pleasniable  measures  of  li&* 

That  Gaucasian-societiesr  communities,  and  Statesare 
not  finrmed  partially  on  the  principle  of  Union  o(  our 
first  parents,  would  seem  too  crude  to  admit  Both  in 
the  inanimate  and  the  animate  creation,  we  see  that  each 
class  affiliates  and  mates  with,  &els  for,  divides  off  with, 
and  has  unalterably  a  sexual  desire  and  coming  pasaioa 
for  its  own  members  embraced  within  its  own  class*  It 
was  natural  then  for  our  first  parents  to  adopt  the  op- 
ganic  law  as  to  choosing  each  other,  in  preference  to 
other  Idpeds  able  to  walk  erect  Therefore,  upon  the 
same  law,  eaeb  elass  below  man  in  it^  peculiar  and  spe- 
cific career  ef  action  adopts,  in  protxurtion  to  its  light 
and  knowledge,  principles  ef  action  for  its  own  govern- 
ment, both  offensively  and  defensively. 

The  law  of  production  with  reference  to  the  staples  of 
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the  earth  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  naturalist  and 
statesman  should  form  states  independent  of  each  other; 
though  cemented  by  the  effect  of  commercial  relations. 
The  relation  of  man  to  man  is  verj  distinct  from  tlie  re- 
lation of  man  to  woman.  Man  feels  not  for  man  that 
deep,  cordial,  unffuling  sympathy,  love,  and  esteem 
blended  with  passion,  that  he  does  for  woman.  Where- 
fore does  he  unite  with  man  in  forming  States  and  na- 
tions, if  it  be  not  to  secure  mutual  bonds  of  interests 
and  protection  both  ofiensive  and  defensive,  and  in  the 
promotion  of  prospcnty,  happiness^  dvil&sation  and  en- 
lightenment? Therefore,  in  any  community  of  indepen- 
dent States  as  in  the  United  States,  the  bond  of  union 
being  wholly  and  expressly  one  for  mutual  advantages, 
admits  of  no  infringement ;  it  admits  of  no  wandering 
nor  digression.  It  is  a  bond  only  for  specific  purposes; 
it  can  intrude  no  ftirther  on  the  members  that  compose  it 
than  is  expressed,  in  its  letter.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  a  bond  of  perpetuaj  union  between  the 
States,  Ibrmed  by  the  voluntary  consent  of  the  States 
embraced  and  named  in  it,  with  no  view  to  coercion. 
This  term  and  union  throughout  the  great  organic  law, 
and  throughout  the  interests  and  passions  that  give  rise 
to  consent  in  the  formation  of  States  and  nations,  are 
directly  opposed  to  each  other.  One  cannot  exist  with 
the  voluntary  consent  of  the  other.  They  toe  once  and 
forever  common  enemies  fyr  want  of  natural  sympathy. 
Thus  stand  coereion  and  union  between  man  and  man, 
and  between  man  and  woman.  In  every  sense  known 
to  man  they  are  irrefutably  and  unchangeably  opposed  to 
each  other.     Therefore,  the  white,  or  Caucasian  commu- 
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nities  of  the  earth  can  only  fonn  independent  States 
upon  itd  surface  within  the  lines  of  specific  climates,  uni- 
form within  themselves,  if  they  desire  to  reconcile  inter- 
ests, commercial,  agricultural,  and  mineral,  ta  a  happy 
government  of  the  State.  In  this  manner  Republics  can 
live  and  prosper;  in  this  way  they  can  be  made  to  dot 
the  whole  surface  of  the  globe ;  however,  it  must  be  un- 
derstood that  Republics  are  formed  only  by  the  consent 
of  the  governed,  and  when  man  cannot  cast  his  vote  as 
his  own  conscience  dictates  without  fear  or  trembling, 
the  government  under  which  he  liVSes  is  no  longer  a  Re- 
public, but  an  unlimited  despotism.  Limited  monarchies 
are  capable  of  being  extended  over  vast  extents  of  coun- 
try, without  much  reference  to  climates  or  specific  in- 
terests. Union  between  man  and  man  is  permanent 
only  as  interest,,  prosperity,  happiness,  and  security  of 
property  and  life  are  promoted  and  protected;  when 
these  considerations  cease  between  man  and  man  or  be- 
tween States  and  States,  union  naturally  ceases ;  it  rises 
and  falls  with  the  voluntary  consent  of  parties  to  be  ef- 
fected by  it.  This  is  natural,  not  arbitrary  law.  Man 
having  been,  as  we  see  from  the  26th  verse  of  the  first 
cliapter  of  Genesis,  created  alone  with  reference  to  hav- 
ing no  male  alliance,  no  twin  brother,  is  alone  let  (ree  to 
choose  his  government.  And  what  was  it  at  first?  Cast 
your  eye  back  to  our  first  parents,  readers,  and  then  to 
the  28th  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  Was  it 
not  a  monarchy,  and  were  not  our  first  parents  monarchs 
of  the  earth,  ^'their  rights  there  were  none  to  dispute," 
if  we  are  to  give  credit  to  the  above  verse  ?  In  after 
time,  when  the  earth  became  populated,  and  distantcom. 
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mimities  .were  formed,  and  separated  by  seas,  oceans, 
rivers,  or  climatic  products,  though  of  the  same  blood,  of 
the  same  Caucasian  class  as  our  first  parents,  it  was 
natural  for  their  descendants  thus  situated  in  distant  parts 
to  choose  such  form  of  government,  and  such  subordin- 
ates to  aid  them  in  it,  as  their  light,  knowledge,  and 
wisdom  might  dictate,  and  as  the  ancient  patriarchs  had 
chosen  for  themselves.  In  the  first  starting  off  monar- 
chy was  natural  from,  the  creation  of  a  white  male  and 
female  first  and  alone.  Therefore,  the  choice  of  Cau- 
casians divided  by  lines  of  distinct  products  and  climatic 
influences  is  as  natural  and  right  now  to  common  cen- 
ters of  whites  situated  between  different  degrees  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude,  as  it  was  in  ancient  times.  Some 
men  seem  formed  for  the  temperate  dimate,  while  others 
are  for  a  more  torrid.  By  this  difference  in  the  Cauca- 
sian race  with  their  desires  and  passions,  we  find  them 
adapt  themselves  according  to  climate,  their  tempera- 
ments, and  the  products  of  the  earth.  At  this  age  of 
reason  and  common  sense,  it  would  be  the  height  of  su- 
preme nonsense  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  whole 
Caucasian  famHj  should  live  under  one  form  of  govern- 
ment It  would  be  too  large;  it  cduli  not  be  weilded 
with  the  present  condition  of  the  temperaments  and  pas- 
sions, reasons  and  judgments  of  men. 

Different  climates  beget  different  desires  and  passions 
in  men;  therefore,  men  living  in  difierent  climatQS  where 
there  is  a  marked  difference  of  sixty  days  in  vegetation, 
it  is  as  difficult  to  reconcile,  especially  after  men  pass 
the  parallel  of  40^  of  lat  North  or  South,  the  political 
notions  which  naturally  govejni  them  in  such  locations, 
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as  it  ifl  the  prodactions  which  the  two  climates  yield,,  as 
in  the  case  of  one  product  being  com  and  wheat,  where- 
as the  other  is  cotton  and  sugar-cane.  A  mining  conn- 
trj  requires  different  laws  from  a  grain  coantrj;  and 
with  a  desire  to  make  taxation  equal,  it  is  difficult  to 
make  laws  to  suit  the  two  interests,  and  so  it  is  with 
reference  to  the  grains  of  the  Norths  and  the  staples  cot- 
ton and  sugar-cane  of  the  8outh.  Manufacturing  inter- 
ests require  also  different  production  from  any  of  the 
above  mentioned.  These  interests  are  independent  of 
each  other  as  man  was  created  independent  A  well 
watered  but  poor  and  sterile  tract  of  ten  degrees  north 
and  south,  and  ten  east  and  west,  would,  if  settled  by 
manufacturing  capitalists,  foment  and  keep  in  constant 
commotion  at  least  fifty  times  the  same  extent  of  coun- 
try only  adapted  to  agriculture.  The  two  classes  will 
not,  on  a  large  scale,  harmonize  together ;  the  manu&o- 
turing  communities  always  endeavor  to  oveireach,  use, 
and  supplant  the  agricultural,  as  in  the  case  of  Europe 
cofnpared  with  America,  and  as  it  is  the  case  of  New 
England  compared  with  the  agricultural  portions  of  the 
States.  Uniform  interests  make  men  feel  homogenioua 
and  act  in  concert.  'Contrary  to  these  bonds  of  union, 
laws  are  spiders'  websf  and  unnatural ;  and  thou^  con- 
tentment may  appear  on  the  sur&ce  for  a  time,  yet  it 
will  not  long  endure,  nor  can  government  last  long,  un- 
less on»  portion  of  the  community  is  the  truckling  slave 
of  the  other,  in  oposition  to  the  order  of  the  white  man's 
peculiar  creation. 

At  this  day  and  age  of  reason  we  do  not  question  the 
revolution  of  the  sun  upon  his  own  axis,  nor  the  lumin- 
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aiies  that  ornipoae  the  great  eTstenifl  of  apparent  worldsf 
nor  the  planets  anntnd  the  son,  nor  bat  their  motion  L» 
perpettUkl  and  unchangeable;  otberwiae  their  union  as 
when  first  created  would  not  be  pennanent^  each  perform^' 
ing  the  function  assigned  to  it  in  the  beginning.     If  such 
be  unchanged  and  be  founded  on  oiganic  law,  all  else  as 
divided  into  classes  is  unchanged  by  the  influences  of 
climates.     The  mode  of  propagation  is  the  same  now  as 
when  first  begun ;  climate  has  not  changed  it ;  the  young 
require  the  same  attention  now  that  they  did  in  the  be^ 
ginning,  and  also  the  same  nourishment,  whicli  we  provo 
by  the  unchanged  desires  and  organs  of  females  as  ta 
procuring  food  for,  and  nurturing  their  young.     All  the 
Inanimates  require  to  be  in  theeartli,  in  order  to  sprini^up 
and  grow;  they  bud  forth,  bloopom  and  ripen  tlieir  fruit 
formed  out  of  the  earth ;  they  as  well  as  the  animates 
spring  from  the  ^rth  through  perpetual  seed  that  was 
designed  to  rotate  in  universal  production.     This  law  a0 
to  them  is  unchanged  .through  all  the  past  ages;  there^ 
fore,  their  classifications  and  classic  colors  are  the  same 
now  as  at  any  prior  period,  unless  we  admit  of  change 
in  the  organic  law.     If  we  should  cite  before  us  a  class 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  the  DiiMieaMoscipula,  com*' 
monly  called  Venus  Fly  Trapi  w^should  discover  in  its 
habits,  desiresi  and  growth  an  oxganie  design  which  dis« 
tinguished  it  firom  other  portions  of  the  vegetable  king« 
dom.     Its  leaves  are  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
plant;  they  are  <«petiole  winged  like  the  orange;  and 
the  extreme  part,  which  may  be  called  the  proper  leaSf 
is  formed   into  two  halves,  which  move  on   a  central 
Uagey  and  fold  up  and  <»ntraet  on  the  slightest  contact 
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with  any  substance.  The  edges  are  beset  with  spines, 
and  the  sur&ce  is  covered  with  a  glutenons  mucilage. 
The  flowers  grow  in  a  corymb,  resembling  an  umbeL 
When  flies,  or  any  small  insects,  alight  on  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  leaves,  the  contact  of  their  feet  produc^  suf- 
ficient irritation  to  make  the  two  halves  contract  sudden- 
ly and  firmly,  by  which  the  fly  is  crushed  and  pressed 
to  the  glutinous  sides,  to  which  it  is  fixed  until  it  dies." 
Ellis  affirms  that  the  lobes  never  open  again  90  long  as 
the  animal  continues  there«  He  thinks  it  probable  that 
a  sweet  liquor  dischaiged  by  the  red  glands,  tempts  the 
insect  to  its  destruction.  In  review  and  in  conclusion 
with  reference  to  the  above,  we  do  not  feel  to  be  unrea- 
sonable when  we  state  that  we  see  the  design  of  the 
Creator,  touching  the  pecmliarities  of  that  plant,  in  its 
habits  and- desires  to  feed  on  the  lowest  classes  of  ani* 
mates ;  for  it  seems  to  press  and  absorb  the  insect  in  the 
same  manner  that  a  leech^  would  absorb  the  blood  of  an- 
imates, when  applied  to  their  bodies.  As  soon  as  the 
substance  of  the  insect  is  imbibed  in  the  plant,  the 
leaves  open,  to  renew  again  their  wonted  desire  for  suc- 
cor. There  is  no  chance  work  in  this  plant,  otherwise 
other  plants  would  resemble  it  and  feed  partially  on  an- 
imates. Therefore,  inasmuch  as  we  prove  the  habits 
and  desires  of  tlus  plant  diflerent  from  all  others,  we 
term  it  a  class  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  it  reproduces 
itself  without  the  aid  of  Other  plants;  we  also  demon- 
strate the  facts  of  the  distinct  classes  of  the  inanimate 
and  animate  creation,  as  it  presents  its  physiognomical 
features  on  the  score  of  millions  without  apparent  de- 
generation, as  in  the  cases  of  Africans,  Malays,  Indians, 
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Dfongolians,  and  CaUcaBsianB,  also  of  the  lower  animates 
and  of  the  inanimates.     If  the  organic  law  rules  one 
class,  it  does  all  in  presenting   physiognomical  features 
on  a  large  score,  otherwise  it  would  be  a  blank  and  ere* 
ation  a  waste.     When  all  was  chaos,  matter  which  now 
composes  the  mineral,  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms, 
was  in  common;  the  dry  land  from  the  waters  arose 
through  volcanic  action,  melting  the  minerals,  in  a  state 
of  chaos,  and  having  affinity  for  each,  other,  into  masses 
as  we  see  them  over  the  earth's  surface  for  the  convenience 
of  man.     The  mineral  regions  of  America  we  have  vis- 
ited extensively,  and  usually  find  the  different  classes 
of  minerals  grouped  together,  as  lead  and  iron  respect- 
ively in  Missouri;  copper  near  Lake  Superior,  and  in 
Arizona;  quicksilver,  and  gold  in  California;  silver  in 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  ChilL     Though  we  should  find  all 
the  minerals  grouped  within  ten  miles  square  near  son^e 
extinct  crater,  we  should  discover  each  pure  or  nearly 
so,  and  in  masses  ss  if  thrown  together   by  volcanic 
heat.     In  this  we  behold  the  law  of  affinity  observed  as 
with  the  inanimates  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  the 
animates  in  the  animaL     We  see  that  matter  once  in 
common  seeks,  when  it  becomes  acted  upon  by  chemical 
components,  companionship  of  its  own  peculiar  structure. 
Thus  in  volcanic  countries,  or  in  all  regions,  for  all  we 
consider  once  volcanic,  we  see  that  quicksilver  has  an 
affinity  for  itself,  and  is  found  most  generally  by  itself, 
unincorporated  with  other  metals;  thus  it  is  the  case^ 
with  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper.     In  these  cases  we 
have    presented    five    metals    which    were    dispersed 
throughout  common  matter,  as  the  matter  that  composes 
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die  Afiien,  Malay,  Indiaii,  Mioagpliaii,  and  ^^^"*— ~", 
was  6ispentL    Tberefiirep  if  weaeoede  to  tbe  portion 
and  fiKt  that  qid^ailTer,  gold,  aflTcr,  lead,  and  copper 
aiedigtmctaatothmpigraiogpoiiiicalfi^t^^ 
fomtiaoB,  and  alao  in  their  appiicationa  to  the  aqpaiate 
q>here8  dwwgned  lor  them  in  the  onkr  of  creatioi],  we 
must  oondode  that  the  five  laeea  or  cbaaea  of  animates 
above   mentioned  ocoafy  the  aame  position  and  &ct  in 
the  great  order  of  creation  alao^  aa  to  their  specific  and 
distinct  oiganisations.     To  nj  that  the  Afiican  and 
Csncasian  are  of  ^Hme  flesh,"  or  that  any  of  the  colored 
races  or  existences  are  of  the  ^'same  flesh"  with  the 
Cancasian  is  absord  and  sdfcontradictoij  npon  experi" 
mcDts  having  been  tried  in  procreation;  for  no  fool  or 
knave  in  pditios  woold  pretend  that  a  Cancasian  pair, 
male  and  female,  could,  if  the  latter  be  tme  to  theform^ 
er,  have  any  odier  than  cfi^ffings  resembliog  themselves 
in  color;  and  thus  it  would  be  with  other  pairs  as  in 
the  event  of  the  Mongolian,  Indian,  Malay,  and  African, 
uniting  fixr  procreation  respectively.    If  the  colors  of  tbe 
oflbprings  cany  upon  tiieir  &oes  the  colors  of  specific 
classes,  as  a  nude  and  female  African,  &c.,  &c.,  at  the 
present  day,  why  should  we  believe  in  prodigies  at  some 
anterior  time  to  this  to  have  taken  pbu9e?    If  the  law 
of  motion  be  immutable,  if  the  law  of  gravatatidh  be 
thnsy  why  is  not  the  law  of  production,  as  well  as  pro* 
creation  the  samef  since  all  these  were  created  at  the 
time  the  bodies  were,  which  they  respectirely  influence* 
From  this  reasoning  we  clearly  see  the  origins  of  both 
tbe  inanimate  and  animate  portions  of  creation  to  have 
bee^  divided  into  classes;  otherwise  there  oouid  have 
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been  nothing  specific — there  could  have  been  nothing 
but  one  huge  monster  in  the  inanimate  creation,  and  one 
huge  monster  in  the  animate  creation ;  and  if  God  was 
specific  in  one  portion  of  his  creation,  he  must  have  been 
governed  thus  in  the  formation  of  the  grand  whole  of 
the  universe;  otherwise  he  would  have  been  inconsistent, 
and  untrue  to  the  mathematical  rules  of  motion  which 
he  has  Uid  down  to  govern  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  plan- 
ets and  stars,  in  their  respective  revolutions.  In  these 
particulars  we  deem  our  reasoning  and  deductions  cor^^ 
rect  and  irrefutable,  and  we  defy  the  skeptic  to  answer 
them  in  refutation  as  based  on. organic  law. 

If  the  Bible  be  true;  if  the  precepts,  teachings,  com- 
mands, and.  admonitions  which  it  imparts  be  true  also ; 
if  it  be  received  as  the  source  and  fountain  of  light  and 
wisdom  to  govern  man,  the  Caucasian  man  on  earth ; 
and  if  it  be  the  chosen  basis  as  from  God,  to  superstruct 
buman  law  upon,  tAere  and  tAen  as  from  Divine  la^  the 
reasonings  and  deductions  embraced  in  this  work  are 
natural  truths,  unless  we  should  be  willing,  and  more 
than  willing  to  admit  that  Grod  had  had  no  concernment 
in  the  Old  nor  in  the  New  Testament.  If  we  can  do 
away  with  the  order  of  creation ;  if  we  can  do  away  with 
the  first  ten  chapters  of  the  Bil^e  as  recorded  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis;  if  it  be  fidse  or  hypothetical,  why 
can  we  not  do  away  with  the  balance  of  it?  and  why  is 
the  balance  not  hypothetical?  wherefore,  if  we  admit  the 
first  we  must  the  last,  and  so  vice  verse ;  and  if  the  first 
be  true,  our  deductions  from  it  are  true  also,  with  refer- 
ence to  sUveiy  being  of  Divine  origin  formed  out  of  the 
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dust  of  the  earth  on  its  becoming  animated  and  oi^gan- 
ized  bodies. 

Naturalists  and  geologists  do  not  question  the  rolcanic 
matter  embosomed  in-  the  earth,  for  it  is  said  on  good 
authority,  "Dr.  Mantell,  in  The  Wonders  of  Geology 
in  the  year,  1848,  toL  1,  page  34,  that  the  increase  of 
temperature  amounts  to  1^  of  Fahrenheit  for  every  54 
feet  of  vertical  depth." 

Therefore,  "at  about  thirty  geographical  mile»  below'' 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  owing  to  its  internal  heat,  gran* 
ite  is  in  a  state  of  fusion.  It  fuses  at  a  heat  of  2,372^ 
F.,  according  to  the  very  accurate  researches  of  Mitsch^ 
•erlich."  This  is  quoted  from  Humboldt^s  Cdhnos,  Vol. 
1,  page  25,  and  only  ratifies  our  preceding  remarks  with 
reference  to  the  volcanic  formation  of  the  earth's  surface, 
and  itirther  illustrates  how  easy  it  is  by  means  of  vol- 
canic heat  for  new  islands  and  new  continents  to  be 
formed  in  "the  midst  of  the  mighty  waters."  In  all 
this  we  see  the  designs  of  an  omniscient  Creator;  we 
see  the  machinery  beneath  the  waters  that  gave  rise  to 
dry  land,  and  homes  to  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  ani' 
jnal  kingdoms.  Was  there,  or  is  there  chance  work  in 
this  to  have  mineralized,  vegetableized,  and  animalized 
the  surface  of  the  earth  without  its  impregnation  and 
conception  having  taken  place  through  a  molding  will? 
that  to  which,  though  unseen,  we  pay  our  deferential 
homage.  Unwilled  from  common  matter,  what  organ-^ 
ized  form  whether  inanimate  or  animate  could  hare 
aris^  ?  and  if  one  form  was  willed,  all  organic  forms 
must  have  been  willed,  for  we  see  no  more  design  in  one 
than  we  do  in  all  the  others.     Therefore  all  were  willed 


tiut  we  see  present  the*  same  physiognomical  fieaiarefl  ib 
coontless  millionst  aa  in  the  ease  of  gold*  silveri  &e.,  ^ 
com,  xje,  &C.,  or  as  in  the  case  of  the  lower  ajiimates, 
or  as  in  the  case  of  the  Afincans^  Makys,  Indians^  Mon- 
golians»  and  Gancaaians.  If  the  instinct,  and  the  nata- 
ral  impulses  of  the  Caacassian  woman  were  not  in 
favor  of  the  Gancaoan  man,  aside  from  the  teach- 
ings of  this  age  of  reason  and  common  sense;  if  ^e 
were  not  governed  in  her  animal  passions  by  the  organic 
law  as  laid  down  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  as  to 
everything  whether  inanimate  or  animate  producing  its 
kind ;  if  there  were  not  an  innate  desire  to  have  images 
resembling  herself,  what  assurances  should  ve  have  in 
any  generation  of  seeing  physiog^oucal  feaiores,  oo  a 
large  scale,  resembling  one  dass?  How  easy  it  would 
be  to  wander  firom  organic  law  were  it  not  imperative! 
and  were  it  not  oar  natorea  to  yield  to  iL  In  the  midst 
of  the  wilds  of  Africa,  Asia,  or  America,  what  animate 
possessing  one  class  of  physiog^mical  features  do  we 
see  cohabit  with  another  and  productive  of  young?  or 
what  inanimate  thus  commingles  the  vital  fluid  of  its 
own  veins  for  naught  bull  passion's  satiety  ?  Will  two 
mulatto  families  by  intermarrying  with  each  other,  be 
even  productive?  or  wiU  th^  not  run  oat  or  cease  to 
have  young  in  the  third  or  fourth  generation  ?  Let  phy- 
losopbers  answer!  Ajid  was  it  the  |^nd  object  of  the 
Creator's  will  to  cease  to  multiply  the  seeds  of  the  earth, 
whether  inanimate  or  animate,,  when  he  naade  the  whole 
Hjstenw  of  worlds  to  rotate  in  perpetual  revolutions? 
for  he  made  nothing  in  vain !  If  the  inanimates  and 
animates  could  mix  without  respect  to  classes,  there 
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could  hare  been  no  design  as  to  forming  phjsiognomuail 
features  in  either  the  inanimate  or  animate  kingdom* 
We  should  see  no  extensire  class,  as  at  present,  present* 
ing  such  features.  This  is  in  accordance  with  common 
sense,  and  wliat  has  taken  place  in  production  since  the 
creation. 

PSTCHOLOQT  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
GllADEa 
From  the  fact  of  our  Iiaving   proved   existences   of 
colors  and  the  white  man  distinct,  in  their  creation,  a^ 
much  as  barley  and  oats  are  or  wheat  and  rye,  and  sa 
on,  we  are  constantly  asked,  inquiringly,  as  if  we  had 
not  thought  of  the  whole  matter  that  composes  the  col-^ 
ored  existenees,  '*What  are  we  ta  do  with  the  souls  of 
these  distinct  classes?  whether  they  are  immortal  or  not, 
and  whether  they  will  live  hereafter  in  the  same  heaven 
as  that  decreed  for  tlie  good  white  man?"     In  the  tore-' 
going  part  of  this  work  we  I»ve  incontrovertibly  proved 
the  physical  organizations  of  colored  existences,  and  of 
the  white  man^  jfolly  distmct  in  their  whole  creation  and 
physiognomical  features.     Skeptjcs  and  religionists  who 
trouble  themselves  so  much  about  the  sotUs  of  otherij 
without  in  the  first  instance  paying  »  due  regard  to  the 
salvation  of  their   own,  sliould  investigate  the  spherer 
which  Gk>d  has  assigned  these  colored  races  on  earth. 
Has  God  placed  them  on  an  equality  with  the  white 
man?  and  does  the  white  man  feel,  whether  in  a  free  or 
sUve  State,  to  put  a  race  not  of  his  own  color  on  an 
equality  with  himself,  under  all  circumstances,  and  in 
the  performances  of  all  the  functions  of  life,  touching  the 
course  of  reproduction?     Gk>d,  in  hia  creation,  was  spe' 
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d&c  as  to  evexything,  whether  inanimate  or  animate 
,  prodacing  its  kind.  This  bdng  the  case  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  in  the  scale  of  creation,  and  the  order  or 
command  being  imperative  concerning  distinct  prodac* 
tions,  each  inanimate  or  animate,  in  resembknce  to  it- 
self could  GtKl  be  unmindful  of  their  y>ui^m  on  earth, 
whQe  each  particle  of  matter  must  work  out  its  task,  pro- 
portioned to  its  sphere,  ability,  and  destiny,  any  less  or 
any  more  than  he  will  be  hereafter,  in  another  existence? 
To  say  that  these  existences  of  colors  and  the  white  man 
should  occupy  the  same  place  hereafter,  any  more  than 
they  do  at  present,  would  indicate  inconsistenby  in  God, 
for  would  God  love  to  tantalize  us  hereafter  with  such 
inferior  and  subordicate  company,  which  Ae  would  not, 
nor  does  Ae  tantalize  us  with  on  earth,  only  as  man  sub- 
verts his  organic  law,  God  created  nothing  in  vain. 
He  shows  }iis  distinctive  designs  by  colors ;  and  his  full 
design — his  last  great  touch  as  an  archetype — ^was  the  for- 
mation of  man  and  the  female,  whom  he  has  decreed  to 
be  nearest  to  him,  and  to  be  his  vicegerents  on  earth, 
verse  28th,  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  Who  argues  that 
the  heathen  who  has  not  been  regenerated  is  to  be  curs- 
ed? If  not,  what  sort  of  a  place  near  the  good  white 
man  will  this  heathen  be  placed?  Most  of  the  Africans 
are  heathens,  and  so  are  the  Asiatics,  Polynesians,  and 
Indians.  Where  will  be  their  seat  hereafter,  and  those 
who  have  lived  and  died  thousands  of  years  ago,  if  we 
believe  in  the  principles  of  geology,  as  to  the  age  of  the 
world? 

When  religionists  and  skeptics,  as  to  the  order  of  cre- 
ation rising  by  grades,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 
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desire  and  pensist  in  asoociatiqg  the  souls  of  the  coknd 
ezistenoes  with  those  of  the  whites,  where- will  this  as- 
flociation  in  the  form  of  souls  stop,  or  he  limited?  iat 
from  man  down  to  the  meanest  vegetable  we  tnMe  a 
yivifTing  spirit,  and  especially  so  throughout  the  whde 
ape  tribe  or  fiunilj,  who,  though  they  hare  not  the  gift 
of  speech,  seem  not  Toid  ot  reason  and  of  the  facnltj  of 
imitation,  and  who,  in  this  view,  can  question  that  these 
different  grades,  from  the  white  man  down,  haye  not  im- 
mortal souls,  when  we  trace,  link  by  link,  the  analogy 
which  one,  step  by  Btap^  bean  to  each  other;  and  who 
has  the  power  of  penetration  to  oome  in  and  say  where 
the  dividing  line  shall  be?  when  we  see  so  much  reason^ 
so  much  imitation,  so  much  desure  to  self-preservation,  so 
much  desire  to  propagateand  rear  each  his  class  in  resem*- 
blance  to  itself!  Where  can  we,  O  God,  trace  the  line 
between  the  mortal  and  immortal  flight  from  earth  ?  We 
are  pained  not  to  know,  when  we  perceive  so  much  reason 
implanted  in  all  thy  works!  It  has  been  the  task  of 
the  physiologist  and  ethnologist  to  dncover  distinct  on- 
gins,  both  as  tD  colored  existences,  with  the  ape  tribe, 
«nd  the  white  man;  it  is  now  for  the  religionist  to  dis- 
cover their  souk,  their  immortality  or  mortality,  propor- 
tioned to  their  grades  in  the  acale  of  creation,  conse- 
quently their  responsibility  as  reasonable  beings,  their 
heaven  or  their  hell,  all  as  distinct  firom  ours  as  their 
creaticm  was  and  is  proved  to  be  distinct  firom  ours.  We 
have  proved  that  God,  through  design  and  fDr€knowl- 
edgt^  made  the  colored  e2ustences  and  the  ape  tribe  di»- 
.tinct  from  man,  and  inferior  and  eubordinate  to  him  on 
earth;  therefore  could  God  place,  mr  intend  to  place,  audi 
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on  an  equality  with  man  in  heaven!  If  ady  it  would 
prove  Grod'a  inconaiatency,  which  most  of  leligioiiistB  are . 
Ibnd  of  proving,  to  support  themaelvei  in  their  own. 
In  this  view,  what  ladj  or  gentleman,  or  what  ladj  of 
a  Divine,  or  idiat  Divine,  would  be  wilUng  to  approach 
the  house  of  God,  swung  to  the  arm  of  a  darkey,  either 
male  or  female,  and  be  seated  In  diurdi  by  the  side  of 
such  a  one  ?  This  would  try  the  £uth  of  Krs.  Stowe, 
or  the  Bev.  H.  W.  Beeeher;  in  fact,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion they  woidd  plead  infirmity,  which  would,  we  think, 
be  rcM^  organic!  The  chuotch  on  earth  is  tbesymboly 
we  presume*  of  the  fiiture  heaven,  and  if  audi  a  bad  lu* 
troduction  be  made  on  earth  witii  xeferenoe  to  the  dar- 
kies, touchmg  their  color  and  odor,  what  oo«ld  we  expect 
to  witness  in  heaven? 

This  proves  beyond  refutation,  bom  a  natural  sense 
of  right,  propriety,  and  of  organic  law,  that,  let  the 
souls  (^  aU  be  immortal  as  low  down  in  the  scale  of  cre- 
ation as  the  religionist  may  see  fit  to  carry  such,  each 
class  in  the  order  of  creation,  whether  their  doom  be  to 
heaven  or  to  hell,  will  be  as  distinct  hereafter  as  at 
present;  for  the  same  organic  law  pervades  matter 
throughout  space  in  the  association  of  each  particle  of 
matter  by  itself  governed  by  the  law  of  affinity  and  ca* 
piUary  attraction. 

EXPLANATORY. 

We  fear  to  penetxate  that  dark  doud  beyond  which 
all  is  doubt  and  mystery ;  but  we  &el  that  God  in  his 
just  dealmgs  will,  and  has  xnwarded  man  and  existenoes 
of  cdors  as  he  intended  them  to  be,  proportioned  to  the 
lig^t  and  knowledge  extended  to  them.    If  little  is  gj»r- 
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en,  little  is  natorallj  expected;  from  all  we  can  see, 
little  has  been  given  to  the  colored  existences,  as  to 
knowledge;  consequently  little  can  be  expected  of  them.  - 
Therefore,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  if  their  souls  do 
not  fellowship  on  earth  with  the  white  men  on  an  equal- 
ity, it  would  be  childlike  to  suppose  that  God  would  take 
the  same  consideration  of  them  hereafter  as  he  would  of 
us,  for  \i\B  purposes  and  designs  are  revealed  to  us  by 
his  great  workmanship  here  on  earth.     Do  any  negro  or 
dark-skinned  worshipers,  in  the  form  of  whites,  fed  like 
doubting  the  consistency  of  God  in  the  design  of  his  cre- 
ation, supposing  for  a  moment  that,  by  any  process  or 
freak  of  nature  any  of  the  colored  existences,  or  all, 
sprang  from  the  white  man,  or  the  latter  from  any  of  the 
former,  or  a  turnip  from  a  radish,  or  a  garlic  from  an 
onion,  or  com  from  barley,  we  fed  that  they  would  doubt 
their  own  immortality,  or  rather  God^s  consistency  to 
make  them  so ;  wherefore,  his  consistency  to  have  a  just 
heed  for  colored  existences  hereafter,  proportioned  to  his 
demands  of  them.     Is  the  laborer  wotthy  of  his  hire  ? 
The  Caucasian  race  are  acting  as  GUxl^s  vicegerents  on 
earth,  in  the  performance  of  their  great  eventful  steward- 
ship; and  in  view  of  their  having  been  created  through 
their  great  progenitors,  the  first  white  man  and  woman, 
in  the  image  and  after  the  likeness  of  their  Creator.     In 
the  28th  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Grenesis,  God  gave 
the  first  pair  their  commands,  and  in  view  of  their  crea- 
tion in  resemblance  to  himsdfi  it  is  natural  to  infer  their 
immortality,  for  God  himself  Js  immortaL     Neither  does 
physiology  nor  any  of  the  natural  sdences  make,  in  any 
sense  susceptible  of  expression,  the  colored  existences 
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and  the  white  man  equals;  and  if  in  no  physical  sense 
on  earth  thej  are  our  eqaals,  could  we  expect  that  God 
would  appear  to  us  in  one  light  with  his  creation  on 
earth,  and  then  hereafter,  wl^en  our  bodies  return  to  earth 
and  our  souls  to  Him  who  gave  them,  that  Aa  would  ap- 
pear in  another  light,  demanding  intermixtures  in  asso-' 
ciation  for  all  eternity  with  those  colors^  who  are  but 
just  elevated  abo^e  the  brute?  God  is  a  reasonable 
6od^  and  wholly  exempt  from  inconsistency.  Therefore, 
what  we  see  of  Aim  on  earth  in  view  of  Ah  great  work* 
manship,  and  the  spheres  of  animated  matter,  allotted 
to  the  talent  and  keeping  of  each  one,  may  we  not  see 
the  same  of  Aim  hereafter,  as  Ae  is  constantly  revealing 
himself  to  us  in  our  progress,  and  in  our  advancement 
in  knowlekge? 

If  physiology  and  ethnology,  or  geology,  lived  in  fear 
of  narrow-minded  religionists,  and  felt  the  necessity  to  say 
Pretty  Poll  to  every  contracted  invention  of  such  a  class, 
the  dark  ages  would  still  hover  over  us,  and  we  should 
more  effectually  feel  the  thralldom  of  such  tyranny  than 
the  Africans  do  ours,  for  they  would  sap  up  the  very  spirit, 
yea,  that  manly  indepen&noe  ^which  leads  to  investiga- 
tion, fearing  that  some  pillar  of  their  profanity  to  God 
might,  by  the  natural  sciences,  be  overwhelmed  and 
razed  from  its  pedestal.  It  is  the  province  of  the  natur- 
alists or  physiologists  to  seek  truth,  and  then  divulge  it 
fearle-ssly  to  mankind,  regardless  of  the  ridicule  of  the 
ignorant,  the  prejudiced,  or  that  large  class  whose  fanatical 
notions  may  be  thereby  sunk  in  oblivion.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple, in  this  desertation,  we  have  been  governed,  and  we 
feel  satisfied  that  thousands  of  the  most  learned  and  hit 
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will  entertsin  and  support  ns  in  this  new  developmeiit  of 
natural,  science;  jet  we  feel  that  many,  as  heretctforey 
will  still  tcayail  in  labor  and  in  pain,  fearing  that  they 
shonld  give  some  one  credit  whom  they  might  not  know. 
It  is  not  the  pioyinoe  of  physiolqgy  nor  of  ethnology  to 
save  souls,  nor  to  send  them  to  heaven  or  hell,  any  more 
than  it  is  that  of  geology  or  mathematics ;  bat  it  is  to 
discover,  by  analogy  and  comparison  in  prodnction,  with 
what  is  rising  before  ns,  to  the  remotest  period  of  which 
we  have  correct  and  reliable  history,  the  relations  which 
each  particle  of  matter  bears  to  each  otfa^,  and  the  affin- 
i^  it  has  for  itself  in  contradistinctioQ  to  sntroonding 
matter.  Wherefore,  we  see  each  pactide  of  matter  at- 
tracted to  matter  of  its  own  natural  organization,  with 
opposite  genders  for  reproduction  in  resemblanoe  to  it- 
self. Hence,  the  white  man  loves  the  white  woman,  and 
so  on  throughout  animate  and  inanimate  nature.  ^Glover 
seed  does  not  commingle  with  timothy  seed,  though  in 
the  same  field,  nor  does  the  humming-bird  with  the  ca- 
,  nary,  nor  the  hawk  with  the  crow,  nor  the  eagle  with 
the  condor,  though  these  all  sere  in  the  air.  In  view  of 
these  circumstances,  whj  do  all  instinctively  obey  the 
Organic  Law?  if  their  origins  and  deeures  at  the  period 
of  creation  were  not  different  ?  In  this  we  can  cleariy 
see,  obeying  as  all  do  Organic  Law,  that  there  oonld 
never  have  been  any  unity  of  the  races  of  hypeds^  any 
more  than  that  of  seeds. 

Before  Christ  1,500  years,  it  is  well  anthentibated  ia 
die  great  works  of  Beboni,  Champollion,  Bosellini,  Lqh 
sms,  M.  Agassis,  Samuel  Qeo.  Mortem,  M.  D.,  J.  GL 
Nott,  M.  D.,  and  George  B.  Qliddon,  that  there  were 


four  distinct  clasaes  of  bdngs,  repxeaenting  the  Caoea- 
sian,  Mongblian,  African,  and  Indian,  well  known  to  the 
Egyptian  ethnologers,  and  antedatii^  Mosea.  (Indian, 
as  described  in  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  npon  the 
momunents,  must  have  lefefenoe  (to  the  inhabitants  of 
India,  lirmg  in  lather  the  seotbeaatem  portion  of  Asia.) 
Hiexbglyphics,  representing  these,  were  inscribed  at  that 
early  day  npon  the  Egyptian  monuments,  with  which 
Moses  nnurthave  been  fiumliar,  and  also  with  those  dis- 
tinct dosses;  therefore,  «t  the  tinwr  he  revealed  his  in- 
spired revelations  to  man,  the  beginning  of  which  is  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  he  was  aware  that  eitiier  of 
those  races  would  produce  in  resembknoe  to  itseU^  if 
sextual  intercooise  was  had  with  its  own  olaas.  There- 
fore, it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Gk)d,  in  revealing 
to  Moses  the  natural  history  of  creation,  had  allusion, 
in  the  26th  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  to  any 
other  beings  than  '*the  man  and  the  female,'*  for  God 
knew  what  Moses  knew  with  regard  to  those  four  claas* 
es;  wherefore,  he  revealed  this  natural  histoiy  of  crea- 
tion in  a  natural  and  consistent  manner  to  one  of  great 
reason  and  natural  intelligence.  Suppose  that  God  had 
told  Moses  that  a  Caucasian  originated  flx)ra  an  African 
Indian,  or  Mongolian,  or  com  ^m  l^ley,  or  oats  from 
rye,  etc.,  or  vice  versa,  would  it  not  have  tested  Moses' 
good  eomnion  sense  and  his  physiological  knowledge  as 
to  what  he  knew  by  his  own  daily  experience?  We  do 
not  presume  that  God  would  desire  to  triJU  with  man, 
as  some  jmsumptvcus  demirgods  are  trying  to  at  this 
day  of  reason  and  common  sense.  We  tbinkf  fiom  the 
physiognomical  figure  of  the  Bed  or  Indian  dass^  «s  ii 
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must  have  h&Ni  photographed  from  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
gliphics,  that  it  more  resembles  the  Malay  class  than  the 
Indian  of  oar  continent ;  we  have  seen  photographs  of  the 
types  or  classes  above  mentioned.  If  the  Egyptians  had  a 
knowledge  of  the  Mongolian  class,  then  why  not  of  the 
Malay  class?  that  has  ever  intervened  between  those 
first  mentioned.  From  natural  geography  and  Iiistoij 
.  we  cannot  see  how  the  Indians^  like  our  continental  In- 
dians, could  have  existed  in  J^gypt  1,500  years  B.  C, 
whereas,  at  present,  we  are  unable  to  trace  a  living  ves- 
tige  of  them  in  that  country.  The  Egyptian  ethno- 
graphers inscribed  in  hieroglyphics  upon  their  monu- 
ments all  the  classes  in  question  that  were  then  known 
to  them  through  their  geographical  researches,  tliat  the 
elite  of  State  might  have  such  knowledge  descend  from 
generation  to  generation.  We  use  type  or  class  indis- 
criminately, and  variety  only  as  a  commixture  of  two 
classes  or  types,  or  more,  in  either  of  the  kingdoms — 
vegetable  or  animal. 

If  it  could  be  proved  that  Moses  was  not  inspired^  the 
natural  order  of  creation,  as  it  is  laid  down  in  the  first 
cliapter  of  Genesis,  and  the  commandments  therein  con- 
tained, all  of  which  we  have  developed  by  the  philoso- 
phy of  reason,  ar6  wholly  and  incontrovertibly  reconcil- 
able with  common  sense  and  nature's  order. 

The  manner  of  creation  as  laid  down  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Qenesis,  is  consistent  with  the  now  common  no- 
tion among  astronomers  with  reference  to  the  stars  being 
worlds  or  suns ;  therefore,  light  from  them  was  the  first 
thmg  that  appeared  to  the^  earth  or  the  solar  system, 
consisting  of  the  planets,  moons,  and  of  the  sun,  the  last 
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of  which  senres  as  a  common  center  of  the  fonner  twOf 
as  each  star  in  the  dim  distance  is  the  common  center 
of  its  planets  and  moons*  Upon  no  other  principle  of 
natural  science  can  we  now  reconcile  the  third  verse  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Greuesis  to  common  sense,  for  light 
must  have  emanated  fix)m  an  orb  of  light  This  is  com- 
mon sense,  and  will  reconcile  itself  with  those  who  look 
into  the  gi^t  organic  laws  respecting  the  creation  of  the 
whole  sjTStems  of  worlds.  Skeptics  haye  said  that  the 
third  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Gknesis  was  irrecoiv- 
cilable  with  the  14th  verse  as  light  must  have  emanated 
firom  an  orb  of  light ;  wherefore,  light  could  not  have 
appeared  to  the  earth  as  mentioned  in  the  third  verse* 
With  reference  to  the  earth  and  ihe  rest  of  the  planets, 
the  stars  are  apparentlj  small  luminous  bodies  serving 
a  certain  design  in  the  system  as  above  mentioned,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  sun^  our  orby  serves  to  them* 
Therefore,  the  sun  being  nothing  but  a  star  mu»t  have 
always  existed  like  the  other  stars,  but  the  creation  pf 
the  earth  and  the  other  planets,  with  thdr  moons,  was 
only  the  finishing  out  of  the  great  stroke  in  the  organi- 
zation of  matter  for  specific  purposes,  and  placing  them, 
the  planets  and  moOns,  in  juxtaposition  with  the  samCf 
to  complete  his  system.  This  interpretation  looks  rea- 
sonable to  us  as  we  are  accustomed  to  probe  everything 
with  the  touch-stone  of  reason  and  common  sense,  to 
discover  its  consistency*  We  take  nothing  for  being 
granted  which  will  not  stand  this  ordeaL  There  is  noth- 
ing that  we  do  not  question,  till  we  have  tested  it  by  the 
phylosophy  of  reason  and  tommon  sense 

Can  the  cteatnre  be  greater  than  the  creator?    Aj$  the 
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States  cpeaited  the  Constkiition  of  the  Uniled  SHites, 
and  as  alwrexy  existed  in  manj  of  tinami  one  himdied 
and  sizty-eighl  yean  before  its  inrmatioiiy  witiioiDt  slaTes 
or  free  negvoes  hsAring  the  right  of  State  eitlEenship  in 
aHj  of  Ihem^  under  anj  ciiciastaace  whatsoever,  ifhen. 
b  the  implied  power  in  the  efeatose  ^the  Conetitatkn) 
to^  make  what  the  ereatos  (Statee^  did  not  grant  within 
(heir  limits?  in  yiew  of  cUmse!  1,  section  4,  of  the  Con* 
stitiition.  Therefore)  the  negroes  were  not  entitled  to* 
any  prirHeges  personally  in  Idle  slave  or  fiee*  States  dvop^ 
ing  oar  early  history;  wheiefove,  eoald  they  be  in  the 
free  States  at  present,  wit&^  tiiat  daxiae  in  ^ew?  The 
Constitution  is  divided  into  three  departments,  to»wit: 
Legidative^  Ezeecttivey  and  Jadieiaiy.  XJndev  the  Lag- 
islative  department^  clame  2^  sectioB  %  artide  1,  we:  see 
the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Aabeaa  C09fpu9  cbsfined^  but 
we  see  it  in  no  other  part  cf  the  Constitiitien  defined 
with  reject  to  its  nse.  The  Ptesident^  has  not  seen 
dus  part  oi  the  Constitution;  if  he  had,  bewouhl  sot 
have  touched  it  without  the  qaecial  sanction  ef  G«i^greas» 
bearing  in  mind  the  prtnnnce  of  a  good  mm  and  a 
warper/  The  admittii^  of  Western  Viigink  into  the 
Union  has  violated  olaase  1,  section  9^  article  4^.  of  die 
Constitution ;  and  every  act  and  every  speech  made  is 
its  &vor  weie  an  open  admission  d  Hit  right  of  seees^ 
sion  and  a  usurpation  of  power  ungaasauteed  by  the 
Constitution.  The  sole  object  waa  to  make  as  many  fiee 
States  as  possible,  whether  constitutionally  or  not  This 
is  nothing  but  a  common  sense  view  of  the  aboire. 

In  eyery  instance  of  a  pdit^cal  arrest^  where  tkv  party 
has  not  had  a  <«8peedy  and  puUie  trial  in  the  Slate  and 
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Artikl  ivhexe  tbe  oSnse  aluill  kare  been  comnktod^'* 
tlie  Gonalitalios  kaa  been  brekenu  See  srtide  6^ 
Amendments  to  the  Conttitatioiib  The  tenn»  'Speedy 
and  jmblic''  admit  of  no*  wide  diecretwij  witheat  inciu^ 
ring  a  higk  misdemeanor  against  tbe  letter  and  apirit  of 
the  Fieaidenage,.  bat  kr  eriminal  m  the  kigkeat  degiee, 
for  he  ilk  BO  mece  thui  a  oommom  citiaeD,  witii  a  portion 
of  the  ktter'a  pmree  deputized  t»  kim  tkron;^  the  Coii^ 
atitntioiii^  wfai^  the  ooonnmiity  eoiiiiL  not  ooUeetiveljr  ex* 
ercise.  If  the  creature  be  not  greater  tkaa  its  creator^ 
arkich  etmditba  tbn  Afcok'tmniBta,  Emaaequdianiata,  Be- 
pabticHiiBed  and  Democratiflod  AboHtkuuata  will  have 
to  adnut,  what  bni  defiaed  and  ejcpaeaaed  piivikgf  a  canr 
tbe  oreatnze  exerciae  over  iiv  ereatar?  It  looks  rather 
aimrd  that  the  unhreraey  or  the  things-  thoieiii,  should 
exerciae  privilq|es  over  their  Creator.  It  is  aelf-eyident 
that  inaamndi  as  man  acts  witkin  the  Umitft  preaeribod 
^7  oigaaic  law,  thus  fiu*  he  is  pnrilegsd  ti^  act  bj  God 
himself;  bst  no  fbrthcr  without  immrring  coUistOBfl^,  pes- 
tileDOSy&minsiandrebellisar  Thw  it  i»  witk  the  Unit- 
ed Stataa  Govemmeot  and  the  goyemraenls  of  the  States. 
Thafonnesistfaecieaftaieof  the  ktier.  It  hM  all  the 
powenkezpiesslj  defined  nduek  its  oreatota  intended  to 
have  exercised  over  them.  They  are  stitt  il»  erealoni, 
and  consequeatly  the  United  States  OonemmeHt  is  noth- 
ing more  not  less  than  their  creattue,  with  powem 
limited  like  man  unto,  his^  Cieator.  The  Government 
aipts  and  tbe  man  acts*  yet  eaoh  moat  act  in  obedience  to 
the  offgamo  law  that  gave  it  birth;  neither  can  act  be- 
yond it,  not  abort  of  it,  bnt  its  letter  and  ai»rit  mast  be 
asted  up  to*     In  this  eaae^  so  eventful  and  so  {ruitfiil  ol* 
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good  or  evil  consequences,  who  must  be  the  judges,  the 
creature  or  the  creators?  1£  God  or  a  State  be  wise 
enough  to  create  his  respective  being,  and  then  create 
matter  exterior  to  himself  which,  in  such  an  event, 
would  be  the  most  complete  judge,  the  creator  or  the 
creature,  that  has  just  such  being,  jost  such  vitalitj, 
and  just  such  powers  marked  out  and  deflhed  as  the  will 
of  the  Creator  was  willing  to  accord  to  his  creature  ? 
Thus  we  see  a  picture  of  the  State  Governments  and 
that  of  the  United  States. 

If  we  discover  in  the  first  part  of  a  mathematical 
work  that  two  and  two  make  four,  would  it  be  necessa- 
ry to  turn  to  the  middle  or  the  latter  part  of  the  work  to 
prove  the  same  position,  when  addition  is  treated  of  in 
the  first  part  onlj,  and  also  to  prove  our  belief  in  the 
work,  any  more  or  any  less  than  it  would  be  necessary 
to  proTe  from  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  the  Bible,  or 
the  New  Testament,  the  order  of  creation,  and  conse- 
quently the  natural  history  of  inanimates  and  animates, 
which  we  find  exclusively  related  by  the  inspired  Moses 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Gtenesis,  and  which  no  man  can 
find  in  any  other  portion  of  the  Bible?  Therefore,  as 
we  have  founded  our  whole  authority  to  prove  slavery  a 
Divine  Institution,  upon  the  natural  histoiy  of  the  order 
of  creation,  as  laid  down  in  the  first  diapter  of  Grenesis, 
with  collateral  proof  in  the  nine  succeeding  chapten, 
and  especially  in  the  fourth,  he  or  she  who  thinks  us  in* 
fidels  on  that  account  is  lacking  common  sense.  Such  a 
term  as  infidel  with  deist,  or  atheist,  or  secessionist,  is 
resorted  to  by  those  who  extend  their  knowledge  scarce* 
ly  beyond  monosyllables;  and  hence  expect  to  awe  one 
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into  silence  without  being  necessitated  to  render  their 
tnost  imperial  reasons.  We  judge  men  bj  then:  works 
and  words,  with  full  reasons  assigned,  and  bid  tliose  who 
can,  refute  us  in  our  dissertation,  ^sy  reasoning  from  couse 
to  efiect,  and  vioe  versa. 

If  an  astronomer  should  tell  us  of  a  coming  edipse  of 
the  suh,  or  moon,  or  the  visitation  of  a  comet  to  tlie 
earth;  and  in  the  form  of  a  naturalist,  should  tell  us 
that  com,  wheat,  rye,  and  barley,  with  all  seeds  known 
to  man,  and  that  all  animates  should  respectively  pro- 
duce the  class  which  each  represents,  jn  the  precise  time 
of  one  year  or  that  of  nine  months,  what  evidence  has 
he  adduced  to  convince  us  of  such  occurrence  or  produc* 
tion,  except  his  word,  within  that  time,  till  such  are  pre^^ 
sented  to  our  understandings  ?  When  the  former  have 
occun'ed,  we  acknowledge  the  fact  to  be  in  accordance 
with  oiganic  law  at  the  period  of  the  creation ;  hence, 
on  the  same  principle  of  reasoning,  should  we  not  lu:- 
knowle(%6  the  latter  to  accord  with  the  same  law?  If 
we  believe  one  we  must  believe  the  other,  for  both  ac* 
oord  with  that  law.  Therefose,  egdetencea  o£  colors  and 
man  arose  from  the  dust  of  the  earth;  wherefore,  slavezy, 
as  a  Divine  Institution,  arose  from  Qod's  ordinance,  verse 
28th  of  the  first  chapter  of  Gknesis.  Among  those 
semiHitheistB  and  atheists  we  frequently  hear  of  the  term 
**unconditicmal  Union  man."  Let  us  examine  it  phiio- 
logically.  The  condition  of  the  Union,  that  is,  of  tlie 
States  being  united  is  the  Oonstitation,  the  form  of  our 
Gteneral  Qovemment ;  therefore,  an  unconditional  Union 
man  is  an  Unconstitutionalist,  for  he  is .  opposed  to  the 
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that  a  State  sajs  what  shall  and  what  shall  not  be  prop* 
ertj,  when  she  has  had  a  Constitution  for  years  qualify-* 
ing  what  shall  be  property,  and  when  her  citueens  have 
invested  their  means  in  all  kinds  of  property,  she  act» 
the  part  of  an  usurper  to  abolish  the  use  <^  any  proper- 
ty whatsoever  under  the  Constitution,  for  wbeie  and 
who  gave  her  the  natural  principle  of  diseriminartion  on 
supposed  terms  of  humanity  or  inhujnanity  in  property  t 
The  Constitution  i»  supposed  to  be  formed  on  natural 
principles;  hence,  how  can  the  State  strip  one  citizen  of 
his  natural  means  of  support  so  long  as  he  acts  up  to 
his  allegience  in  respect  to  the  State?  Therefoxe,  upon 
natiiral  law,  with  the  equity  side  of  the  Constitution  in 
view,  and  upon  natural  {pasoning  and  the  natural  foun- 
dation of  property  fiA  acquired  by  individuals  in  the 
State  under  the  Constitution,  we  deny  the  State  the 
ri^t  in  after  time,  to  pass  an  exrposlfousto  bill  into  a  law, 
through  a  Convention,  of  abolishing  the  property  of  the 
mmority,  even  of  one  citizen,  in  one  species  of  pt)pert7 
more  than  in  another,  when  the  Constitution  reeognize» 
chattels,  negroes,  hoiaesy  cattle,  etc.,  and  lands,  as  prop* 
erty,  on  equal  terms.  ^  Look  at  this,  statesmen !  No  one 
would  be  so  insane  as  to  say  that  the  State  could  take 
the  lands,  horses,  cattle,  etc,  and  clothing  of  the  minor' 
ity ;  theirefoxe,  how  could  she  discriminate  and  take  ne- 
gi^  property  without  the  consent  of  the  minority,  or  even 
of  one  citizen  ?  for  one  is  propeity  .as  much  as  the  other. 
No  one  would  a4init  that  the  majority  in  a  Convention 
oould  force  a  minority  of  the  citizens  represented  to  give 
up  their  lands  under  any  ciicumstances  whatsoever,  for 
aatwre^s  law  say$  that  they  would  perish;  Iienoe>  whai 
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organic  right  has  she  to  saj  what  property  shall  be  yield- 
ed ap  for  a  supposed  public  beiiefit,  lest  some  one  per- 
ishes in  opposition  to  natural  laws  ?  Therefore,  all  those 
States  that  hare  abolished  negro  slavery  have  acted  un- 
constitutionally against  the  minorities,  according  to  the 
letter,  spirit,  and  equity  side  of  their  respective  Consti- 
tutions, and  are  bound  accordingly  to  reimburse  the  heirs 
of  the  minorities  with  legal  interest  fully,  as  if  it  was 
other  property,  and  according  to  the  highest  market 
value  of  the  negroes  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
their  freedom. 

>  Thus  &r  in  this  work  we  feel  to  have  proved  slavery 
a  Divine  Institution,  or  to  have  been  formed  by  God's 
plastic  will,  in  the  same  mannei  as  the  grades  of  intel- 
lect OF  mind  was  formed,  with  reference  to  the  common 
ape  up  to  man,  the  Caucasian.  And  though  it  should 
come  to  pass  in  view  of  the  present  revolution  in  this 
country  that  slavery  may  be  abolished  during  such  pe- 
riod, yet,  when  peace  is  restored  under  the  Constitution, 
slavery  will  also  be  restored,  or  the  ancient  rights  of  the 
States  will  be  subverted,  and  the  people  will  become 
truckling  slaves  to  the  appetites  and  passions  of  their 
rulerf}.  This  can  never  be;  no  large  community  of 
Americans  can  be  made  slaves;  thehr  spirits  and  their 
physical  endurance,  patience,  and  perseverance  will  not 
stand  it;  the  great  Caucasian  mind  will  be  free;  there* 
fore,  if  free,  it  will,  in  a  State,  most  assuredly  choose 
such  Constitution,  and  institutions  as  will  best  subserve 
the  ends  of  its  interests.  This  is  natural  and  State, 
and  no  less  their  personal  ri^ts. 

For  those  not  versed  in  the  principles  of  the  Jiatnral 
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acienoes  to  atter^their  condemnation  of  this  work  without 
compamg  its  principles  to  the  works  of  nature,  it  would 
indicate  an  assumption  of  mental  judgment  over  one  of 
thought,  with  a  mind  open  to  the  inlet  of  reason,  in  sucli 
a  manner  as  delieaoj  would  elude,  and  imprudence  ex- 
pose its  own  nsnow  and  rusty  conceit 

To  be  QseAil,  we  must  study  nature's  laws;  we  must 
think  of  and  wei^  their  import;  we  must  take  up  mat- 
ter as  it  passes  into  the  vegetable,  fh^ce  into  the  ani- 
mal, thenoe  to  eavth,  and  thence  to  vegetable  again,  &c., 
rotating  the  grand  round  of  universal  production.  In 
this  if  there  be  designs  in  our  Creator's  works,  we  must 
see  them ;  we  must  experience  them  in  our  journey  of 
life  each  day  as  it  glides  along.  If  one  form  or  class, 
whether  inanimate  or  animate,  presents  itself  through 
design,  manifesting  a  single  physiogncnnical  feature,  col- 
or, &c,  then  all  must  on  the  same  principle  of  rea- 
soning. 

Feeling  to  rest  implidt  confidence  in  the  Bible  and 
the  Constitution  as  to  establishing  slavery,  we  feel  to  go 
fiither  and  view  nature's  kw  before  their  formation.  No 
naturalists  can  question  but  that  the  inanimates  were 
formed  first  in  the  order  of  creation ;  and  while  we  must, 
willingly  or  not,  admit  this  fact,  we  must  also  admit  the 
fact  that  the  scale  of  organized  bodies  rose  by  degrees 
to  instinct  and  mental  perception,  till  the  climax  of  cre- 
ation was  reached  in  man  in  the  image,  after  the  likeness 
of  his  Creator.  See  S6th  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis.  Li  this  we  see  man  alone  with  his  counter- 
part woman  alone  also.  This  man  we  trace  froth  the 
above  verse  with  as  much  accuracy  to  the  present  time, 


aa  W5  da  Ifae  ooming  of  a  oomet,  or  the  eelipae  of  the 
stm  or  moon.  He  was  as  be  is  tbe  veritable  Ca;ciea8ifln, 
whom  we  defy  Christiandom  to  pioye  anj  other,  raitmg 
their  belief  in  the  Holy  Writ  Th^^re,  the  term  hu- 
man is  appfied,  aoeording  to  onr  naages  of  languages, 
whether  nstire  or  foreign^  te  the  term  man,  and  to  noth- 
ing created  infisrior  or  subordinate  to  man.  Wherefore, 
how  can  we  applj  the  term  human  to  Mongolian,  Indian, 
Malay,  African,  (Gorilla,  ftc.,  and  yet  base  our  premises 
as  to  man  on  tfae^first  ehapteir  of  Genesis?  How  setf- 
contradictory  and  repulsive  to  the  empire  of  reason,  and 
to  the  refined  philosophy  of  mental  discrimination !  We 
scout  the  idea  of  such  application  as  repugnant  to  com- 
mon sense,  and  tiiis  conclusion  we  fed  is  warranted  by, 
and  based  on,  organic  law.  When  man  shall  learn  to 
reason  aright ;  when  he  shidi  feel  bound  to  be  governed 
by  natural  law  with  reference  to  outside  oljects  as  with 
reference  to  hunself  ^  when  he  will  be  willing  ta  admit 
that  Ged  created  matter  into  organic  forms  specifically, 
and  gave  the  Caucasian  man  domain  on  earth  as  he  gave 
him  mind  to  rule  over  everylliing  created,  he  will  cease 
to  war  with  man,  and  then  turn  to  subduing  the  earth  and 
things  subordinate  to  himself  This  is  natural  law, 
notwithstandmg,  Proefaimations  to  the  contrary;  an3 
this  will  eventually  prevail  on  earfli  with  man,  as  in  the 
solar  systekn.  Let  man  be  true  io  his  Oeator  and  true 
to  himself!  come  weal,  come  woe! 

Philosophical  and  l^ysiotogical  cauises  giving  rise  to 
the  slavery  of  the  colored  existences  or  races. 

In  principle  and  in  fiuth  we  are  no  extremists,  basing 
oar  political  sentiments  and  writings  upon  the  broad  and 
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liberal  giound-wbrk  of  the  Constitation  of  tiie  llmted 
States,  whose  features,  wUh  teferenoe  to  States*  govern- 
ments  and  the  United  States  goyemment  resemble  the 
natural  constitution  of  man,  which  Gk)d  endowed  him 
with,  at  the  period  of  his  creation*  In  man  we  see  the 
oentripital  force  which  holds  him  t()getber  at  eyerj  point 
of  the  compass;  in  him  we  see  also  the  centiifugal  force 
which  extends  his  system  and  ooonterbalances  the  cen* 
tripital.  The  former  resembles  the  general  government, 
^hich  the  latter  does  the  States'  governments*  His  con- 
science coixesponds  and  resembles  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  knowing  right  from  wrong,  while  his 
mind  is  the  executive,  and  his  reason  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  his  whole  system.  This  is  the  natural  organiza- 
tion of  man,  philosophically  and  politically  speakings 
which  makes  him  a  man,  and  distinguishes  him  from  all 
below  himself.  Though  all  animals  apparently  have 
these  patent  properties,  yet  man  marshals  mind,  reason, 
and  conscience  to  the  highest  degree  of  the  animate  cre- 
ation. In  all  below  man,  conscience  seems  wanting  in 
most  cases ;  howeyer,  if  not  wanting  in  so  high  a  degree, 
it  is  not  acute  in  its  perception  of  right  and  wrong  as  in 
the  white  man.  The  brute  satisfies  his  appetite  without 
remorse  for  the  pain  of  others  upon  whom  he  inflicts 
wanton  distress.  The  hog,  the  dog,  the  bear,  the  lion, 
&c,  have  no  apparent  remorse  for  the  pain  they  inflict 
on  others,  in  order  to  satisfy  then:  appetites*  Neither 
in  this  view  have  canibals  remorse ;  and  these  have  eyer 
existed  among  the  MoQgolians,  Indians,  Malays,  AMr 
cans,  the  Gorillas,  &c.  In  this  respect  the  passions  and 
appetites  of  the  lower  classes  of  animals  and  the  races 
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above  mentioned  are  similar  in  their  savage  state ;  there- 
fore, in  this  state  thej  must  be  natorail j  all  alike,  and 
they  are  restrained  onlj  by  the  force  of  habit,  in  being 
brought  in  contact  irith  the  higher  dvilizaticm  of  the 
Caucasian,  who  has  never  been  known  to  be  canibal  in 
a  tribe-like  or  national  point  of  view.  These  are  nice 
and  valuable  distinctions^  to  be  considered  by  those  who 
have  so  long  endeavored  to  prove  the  unity  of  the  races, 
in  view  of  thdff  natures  having  sudi  marked  peculiari; 
ties  in  their  ajqpetites  and  passions.  Upon  a  chemical 
and  anatoibical  analysis  we  find  the  different  classes  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  possess  distinct  properties  organ- 
ised out  of  matter  once  in  chaos  and  in  common,  with^ 
veins,  arteries,  and  pores,  and  seemingly  with  all  of  the 
paraphamalia  of  life  and  growth  so  common  to  animate 
existenoe.  When  we  wound  an  individual  of  any  of 
the  classes  of  the  above  kingdom,  we  see  its  lament  in 
tear-like  flows  of  that  fluid  which  is  as  necessary  to  it 
as  man's  blood  is  ta  man.  We  acknowledge  this  all  to 
organic  forms  designed  by  Godf  and  if  each  class  in 
the  creation,  whether  it  be  in  the  mineral,  vegetable,  or 
animal  kingdom,  did  not  manifest  design  in  its  incipient 
organization,  why  do  we  see  such  distinctions  ?  In  the 
organizatiett  of  matter  wliich  makes  fiie,  and  the  fluid 
that  makes  ice,  we  are  wont  to  acknowledge  that  their 
properties  are  wholly  disti&fct  and  unrelated  from  the  be- 
ginning, except  when  matter  was  in  chaos.  Why  not 
then  make  the  some  acknowledgment  with  reference  to 
all  classes  of  matter  created  from  the  lowest  class  to  the 
highest  in  the  three  kingdoms?  when  the  distinctions  are 
OB  clear  and  full  in  the  latter  cases  as  m  the  former. 
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How  long  rmat  bmuql  ttaviul.  in  pain  and  in  daTkneaw 
ere  he  will  nerve  himself  up  to  conquer  and  eject  no- 
tiona  founded  in  darkness,  on  prejadtoe,  aad  svpeiBtxtion, 
fiom  hia  proneness  to  believe  aonething.  When  man 
shall  have  done  this,  he  will  be  lesfi  axTogant^  bat  more 
matter  oifact.  He  will  know  the  great  sphere  which 
he  was  created  to  fill ;  and  instead  <£  being  an  enemy  to 
the  great  (xrdinance  of  Qod  which  he  established  between 
the  three  kingdoms  below  nian«  and  man  himaeli^  the 
last  created  of  the  animate  kingdom,  as  we  see  in  tbe 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  we  as  Caiiesfiianii  shall  all  be 
in  favor  of  holding  that  unequivocal  domimoBr  which 
God  enjoined  on  man  and  his  consort  in  the  28tfa  vecBe 
<tf  the  first  diapter  of  Genesis  Hence  the  first  tat 
chapters  of  Genesis,  and  espedaUy  the  first,  the  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  chaptea 
are  collateial  proof  of  the  organisation  of  matter  in  com- 
mon  and  in  chaos^  into  specific  daases,  beginmng  witk 
the  lowest  and  ascending  to  the  highest  who  was  Ueased 
as  seen  in  the  28th  venie,  and  who  was  commanded  ta 
^*be  fiuitfol  and  multiply  and  rq^eniah  the  earth,  and 
subdue  it;  and  have  dominion  over  l3be  fish  of  the  sea, 
and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing 
that  moveth  upon  the  earth.''  This  subject«natt»r  has 
been  fully  and  lucidly  set  finrth  in  thia  pairt  of  our 
work,  and  that  too  in  a  manner  which  we  will  challenge 
the  unity  doctrine  theokgiaas,  commentators,  and  soph- 
ists to  refute  by  argument  based  on  the  organisation  of 
matter  or  by  Bible  testimony  which  we  find  recorded  in 
the  first  ten  chapters  oS  the  first  Book  of  Moaes,  called 
Gtonesis.     We  have  fi»nd  it  entirely  unnecessary  to  go 
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past  ihe'tBiifh  cbapter  of  the  above  book  to  make  our 
isolkMiexal  testimony  aad  proof  fiillj  inrefiitable.  And 
we  hold  in  oontempt  those  nanow-minded  and  selfish  men 
who  take  things  for  granted  withoat  the  jspirit,  will,  and 
enterprise  to  investigate  fine  themseles,  the  ijl  important 
clasatfcations  of  matter  as  it  became  organized,  at  the 
period  of  creation.  Thej  are  low  and  grovling;  they 
prefer  the  opinicms  of  otheftk  whether  founded  on  reason 
or  on  a  penrersion  of  facts,  to  their  own  investigations 
after  truth.  Slavery  as  it  ^austs  in  the  Southern  States, 
the  Spanish  West  IBdifK^  and  Brazil,  is  either  a  moral 
and  Divine  blessing  to  which  man  ahould  pay  due  obe- 
dienoe  in  view  of  hia  Cxeatorj  that  is»  he  should  nurture 
it,  giving  it  allthe  aidand  comfort  he  can;  or  else  it  is  a 
curse  of  whieh  he  should  rid  himself  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  great  error  of  moat  men  is  to  acquiesce  in  a  thing 
without  searclung  into  its  philosophical  merits  or  de- 
merits, and  to  adopt  what  their  ancestors  adopted  with- 
out knowing  organically  how  correct  their  adoption  might 
be  in  either  case.  This  has  been  an  age  of  vast  devel- 
<^metits ;  its  being  difficult  for  the  mind  of  man  to  keep 
pace  with  all  the  incidents  and  amelerations  which  throng 
his  onward  journey  of  life;  yet,  however,  for  a  time, 
genius  pauses,  while  the  iron  heel  of  the  war  horse  is 
snorting  wildly  over  our  once  happy  homes  where  angels 
smiled  and  met  us !  Is  it  right,  is  it  manly,  is  it  noble 
for  us  to  believe  in  slavery  because  the  slave  States 
adopted  it?  because  the  Constitution  sustains  it?  be- 
cause the  Dutch  and  English  at  an  early  period  of  our 
histoiy  exported  the  negroes  of  Africa  to  the  shores  of 
America  and  Sold  them  in  bondage?   or  because  they 
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have  been  held  in  bondage  within  the  boonds'of  the 
United  States  since  1620?  and  because  it  is  now  a  ca»- 
torn  which  is  said  to  establish  moral  rights?  These 
causes  alone  do  not  touch  the  organic  law  regulating  slir 
very,  and  the  dominion  of  the  white  man  over  thQ  in- 
ferior races.  From  such  we  should  have  no  justificatiou 
in  holding  the  Africans  in  bondage.  The  act  would  be 
tyranny  and  usurpation,  wliich,  in  view  of  natural  law, 
we  cannot  adopt  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  GkxI. 
Therefore,  to  justify  ourselves  in  holding  absolute  do- 
minion over  the  colored  races,  and  especially  the  African, 
we  must  look  to  matter  when  in  chaos,  and  trace  the  de- 
sign of  God  in  his  organization  of  cliaotic  matter  into 
bodies,  whether  inanimate  or  animate.  In  a  physiologi- 
cal sense  we  question  not  the  formation  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem consisting  of  the  sun,  planets,  moons,  asteroids,  and 
stars,  before  God  made  organic  bodies  out  of  matter  to 
exist  on  them.  Philosophically  we  cannot  question 
their  habitation,  r£  there  be  science  in  astronomy,  in 
view  of  comparing  the  planet,  earth,  with  the  others  that 
reVolve  around  tlie  sun.  Can  we  say  that  the  earth  was 
the  only  part  inhabited  by  both  inanimates  and  animates, 
and  all  else  made  to  contribute  to  it?  or  shall  we  say 
that  it  is  a  mere  fragment  of  creation,  acting  its  JMlrt  in 
unity  with  the  other  portions  that  make  up  the  grand 
whole  of  the  universe?  If  then  the  mind  and  reason 
teach  us  that  the  earth  was  created  before  the  inanimates 
or  animates,  they  certainly  teach  how  God  began  with 
the  lowest  of  the  inanimates  and  rose  by  degrees,  class 
by  class  throD^h  all  of  them,  into  the  animates  by  de- 
grees, class  by  class  till  man  was  created.     The  confi^ 
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tuationsy  phyMognomies,  cdors,  habits,  and  coBtoms  of 
all  organized  matter  as  above  created,  now  present  them-' 
selyes.tooar  consideration.     Thej  exist  on  earth,  and 
by  the  study  of  mineralogy,  botany f  and  geology,  snjH 
ported  by  physiology,  chemistxy,  and  ethnology,  we  dis- 
cover the  several  relations  tiiat  organized  matter  bears 
to  each  other,  ftom  which  we  see  that  no  distinct  class 
presented  to  our  mind  depends  on  another  for  generation; 
therefore  if  one  organized  body  can  generate  its  specific 
dass  separately,  why  not  all?    In  the  inanimate  cre»« 
tion,  no  one,  not  even  a  BepabUcan  or  Abolition  Atheist 
questions  the  above  fact  with  reference  to  specific  classes; 
why  then  in  the  animate  creation  shonld  man  question 
the  fiict,  when  he  sees  specific  dasses?  and  moreover^ 
why  should  he  question  the  fact.withie&xence  to  specif- 
ic dasses  inthe  creation  of  the  five  races  of  o^umato* 
tiped^^  to^mt:  the  African,  Malay,  Indian,  Mongoliauy 
and  Oancasian,  any  more  than  he  shonld  question-  the 
fact  touching  the  creation  of  five  distinct  dasses  of  in-* 
animates  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  com,  wheat,  bar* 
tey,  lye,  and  oats?  or  the  £M;t  as  to  the  creation  of  five 
distinct  dasses  in  the  mineral  kingdom^  as  gdd,  silveTf 
iron,  lead,  and  quicksilver?    In  all  of  these  three  cases 
the  events  as  to  the  production  are  paraild^  uid  if  the 
fiu^  of  the  distfaict  dasses  exist  in  one,  should  we  not 
show  our  brutish  skepticism  in  not  awarding  it  to  all? 
What  is  there  in  roost  men  that  lead  them  to  call  the 
colorod  hu»9  their  feUow^men?    It  is  bigatiy,  bias,  bvl* 
perstition^  prejudice,  fimaticism,  and  fidse  teaching,  iet  it 
emanate  dttor  from  thiB  polpit  or  the  fbrun^  andjneb 
nien  as  do  t«sadiit,k]io#big  better  by  the  inidto  of  tea«r 
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Bon,  by  analogy,  and  compaiiBcmt  and  alao  by 
each  clasa  of  creation  geoemte  its  kind,  sliOBld  be  dt* 
nounoed  as  maniaoa,  anfit  to  teudi  an  eidighteiiod  pdJic 
mind  in  this  age  of  reason  and  contmon  nnae*  The 
first  and  fourth  ehapteiB  ef  Genesis  aie  4»lktei«2  fioo& 
of  our  position;  tksrefore,  we  feel,  if  there  be  Untb  m 
this  Holy  Writ,  which  the  AbotitionMis  doabt»  baliey- 
ing  in  a  ^^higfaer  law  systBm,*'  we  have  in  onr  aa]g|Qinent 
and  dednctions,  cnr  Creator  on  ^nr  side  to  defend  na  in 
holding  all  below  man,  the  Qsaoasian,  in  pevpeaul  bond* 
age  as  the  dSth  veree  of  flie  &st  ^chapter  of  Qenaais  in-^ 
dicates  to  common  sense,  and  as  tfie  lavth  chspter  of 
Genesia  provca  that  the  infaalNtaAbi  ^  the  landof  Nod 
to  have  antedated  Adaaa  and  five,  oar  fimt  pasent^that 
is,  of*  the  Caneaaian  noe. 

*  If  there  be  any  tmtfa  in  oiganio  law  aad  in  those 
diapters  of  the  Bible  abore  mentioned,  all  those  wJbo 
oppose  the  perpetnal  abivery  of  the  oclored  mess*  and 
especially  of  the  Afiicaa,  are  lebsls  agatnat  tiiat  law 
nd  Divinity  itaeli^  bnagnS  the  whole  train  of  ¥iom 
and  crimes  incideat  to  each  depifftnies,  open  xiohly  {X^ 
oiated  districts,  as  we  bave  aaen  it  eynaplifiitd  in  tbe 
West  Indies,  Mexico,  Central  and  fioiith  America^  and 
as  we  are  now  seeii^  itexempUfied  in  the  Umted^tates^ 
We  dmuMBwa  tbe  Abdlitioniala  aa  woi^e  than  Demon 
Hypocrites,  for  thciy  wonid,  and  are  robbis^  Pelaa  ta 
PanL  They  aae  phmdasa  of  the  poUie  tmaaore,  poUio 
and  private  morels,  and  of  aU  that*  toatian  aapa  joatigr 
boast  They  httre  moatly  emanated  fteaa^the  Pmrkan 
ateok  of  traiiom  who  oanU.  kmt  Kde' Slagiand  nor  HoU 
lead  $  haul  who  oame  to  Ameaiea  to  i:9ib  tbe  Iad«Ba.aC 
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their  knda,  and  of  their  earn  the  first  winter  of  theior 
sojoarn  in  Amerioa;  and  thejr  aie  still  in  all  tbeir  idi^ 
gions  emotions  and  exercises  roblung  the  Indians  farther 
soath  and  west  In  their  view,  all  of  the  States  save 
New  England  are  settled  with  Indians;  and  oonse- 
quentlj  their  lands,  and  prcrrisioM  aqfetiieir  lawful  prizes 
when  acquired,  if  we  believe  in  ^Hhe  higher  law  sjs-' 
tern,"  which  is  taught  hf  tbeisr  leaders.  We  most  con^ 
sider  it  a  healthful  tMat  ind  a  fiitaoas  act  worthy  of 
the  a&cient  Gods  to  he  rohbed  bf  such  pieiis  Bairets. 
We  most  mot  eon^hdn  agaansl  it,  the  sacred  order,  if 
We  do,  we  are  eeoesaienisiB,  and  ooiseqiientLy  baTe  no 
rights  or  equal  terms  with  man*  It  does  not  require  a 
tdescope  to  see  ^eir  viHmai  Thej  con  be  all  seen, 
scanned  and  a^'usted  at  s  glanne;  and  even  those  De« 
mens  want  to'bear  nUe  over  those  Indiana  tigruratively,  * 
w^o  will  alwagrs  rebel  against  their  «^glter  law  sys^ 
tem;"  and  they  can  set  tiiis  down  in  their  ealender,  and 
if  they  persiat  niaob  longer  in  their  fiit  contracts  and 
govenunent  robbery,  the  Indians  ef  the  fair  Savannahs 
in  the  West  will  lewre  theat  to  shiver  and  freeze  in  the 
odd,  or  live  Uke  the  Novthem  bears  hi  winter.  This 
may  be  repulsive,  hurt  the  Indians  must  pnntect  them- 
selves. 

If,  in  the  adwnoement  of  the  4nienoe  of  Jkstronomy, 
it  should  be  discovered  that  the  stars  aie  centers  of  sys- 
tems of  planets  and  imoons,  serving  m  the  vast  distance 
OS  so  many  euos,  ^should  we  be  considered  nnsoientific  to 
suppose  that  our  solar  system  including  the  son,  {rfan- 
eta  and  moons,  nheuU  have  been  the  ksl  adjusted  to 
pMse  the  wMe*  uriivenwl  systems  of  worlds  t     The 
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great  creation  well  adjaated  this  aystem  each  in  its  orbit 
with  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  qoantity  and  wdight 
of  matter  each  bodj  contained,  aa  to  itself  or  others, 
bearing  in  view  teUtive  distanoes»  both  lespecting  this 
system  and  all  others*     This  system  may  have  received 
its  light  from  other  systems  in  its  process. to  completion, 
which,  admitting  the  Bible  to  be  true  and  the  inspiration 
of  Moses  to  have  been  a  &ct|  we  should  infer  from  the 
reading  of  the  third  verse  df  (he  first  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis ;  for  li^t  must  liave  emanated  firom  a  created  orb  of 
light  revolving  upon  its  own  aads*    This  is  rather  con* 
elusive  evidence  of  the  stars. serving  as  centers  of  other 
systems,  from  which  on  the  above  day  the  earth  receiv- 
ed light    Upon  onr  system  having  been  completed  and 
its  motions  regulated  with  reference .  to  each  body  and 
'all  others,  it  it  natural  to  infer  that  there  should  have 
been  created  a  firmament  and  all  else  as  laid  down  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Gknesis,  which  is.  only  a  physiologi- 
cal representation  of  the  mode  of  organising  matter  in 
chaos  into  specific  objects.    As  soon  as  dry  land  appear- 
ed and  the  rivers  were  formed  by  the  floods  of  rain  on 
the  mountains  and  plains,  the  process  of  mineral  forma* 
tion  was  unquestionably  begun,  the  oldest  of  which  may 
be  seen  in  the  rocks,  perhaps  granite,  and  thus  the  pro- 
cess was  continued  through  the  agencies  of  the  atmos- 
phere, heat  and  cold,  dryness  and  dampness,  capilliaiy 
and  chemical  attraction  and  cohesion,  till  the  whole  min- 
eral kingdom  was  formed.    In  review  of  the  matter  once 
chaotic  that  now  composes  the  different  classes  of  minev- 
als,  we  trace  the  immutable  organic  law  ,of  our  Creator 
in  forming  spedfie  bodies.    For  if  hi^^deirign  hadnot 
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been  perfecty  there  would  have  been  no  pure  metals,  as 
gold,  silver,  iron,  lead,  &c,  representing  classes  distinct 
and  alone.  The  next  kingdom  formed  out  of  matter  in 
chaos,  undisturbed,  reposing  on  the  earth's  surface  as 
dust  without  organic  design,  was  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Throughout  this  we  behold  the  organic  law  of  God  im- 
planted in  each  body  organized  from  the  dust  of  the 
earth,  with  full  capacities  given  to  each  class  to  repro* 
duce  a  body  resembling  its  progenator,  in  configuration, 
color,  desires,  habits,  and  in  physiognomy.  Thus  we 
behold  the  fruits  of  the  earthy  Imd  in  fi^t  all  the  vegeta^ 
ble  inanimates. 

The  next  and  last  kingdom  formed  out  of  matter  in 
common  and  in  chaos  was  the  animal  kingdom,  in  the 
Waters,  in  the  air,  and  on  the  earth.  The  process  ia 
the  formation  of  the  animate  kingdom  was  unquestiona* 
bly  begun  with  the  lowest  of  this  kingdom  among  which 
we  notice  the  polypus,  nearly  akin  to  the  sensitive  plant 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  We  cannot  question  the  for- 
mation  of  the  animate  kingdom  in  the  waters,  in  the 
air,  and  on  the  earth  to  have  taken  place  class  by  class 
in  the  ascending  scale,  with  more  will,  mind,  and  reason, 
till  man,  the  great  Caucasian  head,  was  created  as  a 
special  vicegerent  to  rule  and  direct  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth,  with  that  knowledge  and  wisdom  innate  to 
man  bom  "in  the  image,  after  the  likeness^  of  the  Ora- 
tor of  aUL  In  proof  these  positions,  touching  the  tta'ee 
kingdoms  above  mentioned,  we  cite  the  first  chapter  of 
Gknesis,  upon  which  we  have  commented  in  the  second 
part  of  this  work,  to  a  considerable  length,  with  the  en- 
deavor to  bring  man's  inind,  reason,  and  conscience  back 
to  organic  law.        S9 
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PROGRBSS  OF  SLAVERY  SOUTH  AJTD  SOUTH  WEST,  WITH 
FREE  LABOR  ADYANCINQ,  THROUGH  THE  ACQUISITION 
OF  TERRITORY. 

In  the  contemplatioiii  of  the  vast  ContiDent  of 
America  and  the  Islands  adjacent  to  it,  its  majestic 
rivers  and  ocean-like  lukes,  its  mountains  and  valleys, 
presenting  all  shades  of  fertility  and  of  climate,  with 
all  the  needful,  useful  ^nd  ornamental  metals ;  stones 
for  sculpture  and  ornament ;  forests  for  architecture, 
gums,  medicine,  and  food  to  man ;  and  plants  not 
only  to.  nurture  the  human  species,  but  to  serve  as  a 
balm  against  every  ill  but  age,  we  admire  its  peculiar 
adaptation  to  the  great  division  of  free,  and  slave 
labor,  and  to  the  progress  ot  slave  labor  into  its 
tropics. 

The  onward  advance  of  Americans  to  the  South 
West  with  the  institution  of  slavery  to  serve  as  a 
pioneer  labor,  to  reC^laim  the  forests  and  swamps  of 
Mexico,  Central  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  South 
America,  notwithstanding  the  popular  rage  of  aboH- 
tionism  against  it,  is,  and  will  bo  the  inevitable  result 
of  reason  and  common  sense!  And  by  this  means, 
without  treeing  a  negro,  the  free  State0  will  march 
down  gulf- ward,  as  fast  as  the  Northern  Slave  States, 
relatively  speaking,  shall  find  it  their  interest  to  move 
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upon  more  fertile  laodB  adjacent  to  Texas,  a«  the 
Mexican  States  of  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  I^wer  Cali- 
fornia, Coahuila,  Nuevo  Leon,  Durango,  Sinaloa,  and 
Taraaulipas,  shall  be  acquired  and  opened  to  Araeriean 
settiement  in  our  onward  progress  to  civilization  and 
eTdiffhtenmenL  In  the  States  of  Chihuahua  and  Du- 
rango, the  laatis  on  the  rivers  and  small  streams  can 
be  irri^^ated,  and  made  to  produce  com,  wheat,  bar- 
ley  and  cottx>n  in  the  greatest  abundance,  with  all 
sack  vegetables  ae  are  useful  to  man.  Iron,  copper, 
mlver  and  gold  are  their  moat  valuable  products,  and 
Mefol  io  the  comforts  pf  man .  Coal  abounds  in  these 
States.  The  lands  in  these  are  elevated,  possessing  a 
healthful  cKnate;  and  the  valleya  among  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Sierra  Madre,  are  truly  pieturesqucyand 
grand,  and  fertile  beyond  deecription,  being  formed 
from  the  washings  of  volcanic  eruptions. 

Compared  with  Delaware  and  Maryland  with  refeiw 
«nce  to  the  profits  of  negro  slavery,  the  rich  soils  and 
fine  pasturages  of  Durango  and  Chihuahua,  including 
mining  pursuits,  would  cast  the  fbnner  States  in  ob- 
ecurity,  should  we  acquire  tliem,  and  trani^(»t  the 
slaves  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  in  the  march  of 
emigration. 

Without  a  stmygU  among  the  poliiidaiw  tor  hifk 
fNMifo'on^  we  would  acquire  two  more  slave  States 
and  two  more  free  States,  giving  the  negro  a  nuaeh 
milder  dimateto  live  in,— one  in  which  he  could  pay 
his  master  at  least  three  hundred  per  cent  more  prc^t 
than  by  r^naaning  slaves  in  Delaware  and  Mai^^d. 

The  State  of  Lower-  California  would  necessarily 
be  a  free  State  iircmi  natarai  caosee;— Ae  smallnefls 
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of  the  valleys,  and  general  want  of  water  for  irrigA' 
doti; — however,  it  is  remarkably  adapted  to  pas- 
curage ;  and  the  plots  of  land  where  water  can  bt 
had  in  abundance,  are  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
fruits,  belonging  both  to  the  tropics  and  the  temper* 
ate  zones, — ^such  as  oranges,  lemons,  date8,.bread«firuit, 
and  the  like,  with  pears,  peaches,  figs,  grapes,  plums 
and  apricotsy — all  of  which  ripen  there  to  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection,  than  elsewhere,  beeanse  by  irri- 
gation, they  are  supplied  with  water  when  Hbey 
need  it,  and  there  is  no  rain  to  wash  off  that  sweetnesSf 
which  a  warm  climate  and  a  ^ear  sky  are  so  capable 
of  infviBiitg. 

The  States  of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa  oa  the  Gulf  of 
California  and  the  Pacific,  and  the  States  of  Coahoilai 
^uevo  Leon,  and  Tamaulipas,  on  the  Bio  Grande^ 
and  near  it,  and  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  com- 
manding points  of  consideration  in  every  respect  at 
to  promoting  the  prosperity,  happiness,  civilizatioii 
and  enlightenment  of  mankind,  when  they  art 
trained  to  produce  what  their  soils^  climate,  and 
mines  can  make  them.  The  Bio  Grande  eaa  be 
turned  from  its  course^  and  made  to  flow  over  millions 
of  acres  of  soil  composed  of  volcanic  ashes,  debrii 
and  vegetable  decomposition,  on  both  sides  of  its 
banks,  and  by  the  means  of  slave  kbor, — ^what 
amount  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  com  could  not  be  pro- 
duced in  the  States  of  Coabuila,  Nuevo  LeoOyTa* 
maulipas,  and  in  the  Western  part  of  Texas !  In  the 
States  alluded  to,  on  the  Pacific  and  the  Mexieaa 
Gulf,  by  acquisition  in  part,  we  have  room  for  four 
more  powerful  Slave  States,  where  they  sboald  elear 
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five  hundred  dollars  to  the  hand  in  the  growth  of  cot- 
ton and  sugar ; — and  who  in  the  States  of  Virginia, 
]!7orth  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  would  not 
exchange  such  magnificent  profits  aud  soils,  for  tli« 
poor  worn-out  lands  of  these  States,  letting  them  be- 
come free  by  the  transmission  of  their  slaves  to  the 
South- West,  and  fill  them  up  with  freemen  of  onr 
own  color  and  ori^n  ? 

By  irrigation  in  these  new  Slave  States,  fifty  and 
sixty  bushels  of  ooni  can  be  produced  to  the  acre ; 
two  bales  of  cotton ;  three  thousand  pounds  of  sugar, 
ten  thousand  pounds  of  grapes;  and  in  the  lower 
part  of  Sinaloa  and  Tamaulipas,  the  tropical  produc- 
tions in  perfection,  besides  El  Maguey,  which  will 
double  the  profits  of  the  other  staples.  By  this  sys^ 
tern  of  fitrming  or  planting,  we  are  sure  to  have  an 
abundance  every  year,  and  the  expense  of  irrigation 
is  nothing  compared'with  the  certain  advantages  ac^ 
cruing  to  the  husbandman.  M  Maguey  or  Agave 
Americana  is  turned,  from  its  peculiar  and  useful 
properties,  to  most  -Of  the  uses  of  man,  by  its  varied 
appliances.  It  serves  for  drink  and  food,  cordage, 
and  clothing,  paper,  building,  and  fencing.  fTature, 
here  too,  teems  with  her  bountiful  stores  for  man  in^ 
the  growth  of  plants  to  supply  his  real  or  imaginary 
wants.  By  irrigating  the  lands  in  Sonora,  which  is 
well  supplied  with  small  rivers  flowing  into  the  Gulf, 
whose  bottoms  aref'wide  and  rich,  formed  of  volcanic 
matter,  and  those 'on  the  Rio  Grande; — there  would 
be  a  certainty  with  reference  to  cotton,  its  being  a 
fine  staple  and  free  from  dirt,  as  there  would  be  no 
rain  falling,  one  out  of  ten  years,  during  the  gather- 
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iag  season.  In  the  States  of  Binaloa.  Coahaibi, 
IliTu^vo  LeoDy  and  Tamaulipas,  there  Are  abundant 
aoiall  streams  rising  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  which  are, 
Mid  could  be,  to  a  much  larger  scope,  extended  to 
irrigation.  Many  of  the  valleys  of  these  States  seem 
closed  in,  with  a  large  stream  rising  in  the  mountain 
gorges,  through  which  there  are  roads  traversing  the 
country.  Here,  many  times,  we  see  thousands  of 
acres  of  fertile  laa^  cut  off  from  the  attack  of  67Z6- 
mies  &ud  th%  ISoith^Ta  blasts  I  Here  man  could  Z^- 
tiUee  and  ffo^raie  t  The  southern  portion  of  Tamau- 
lipaa,  especially  on  the  Santander  and  Tampico 
rivers,  presents  a  tropical  forest  and  plumage,  with  a 
richness  of  soil  and  verdaat  pasturage,  rarely  to  be 
met  with ;  and  here  nature's  soft  repose  has  scarce^ 
heeai  touched  by  the  art  of  man  J  The  rains  prevail 
in  June,  July,  August  and  September,  and  during 
4he  other  months  it  is  usually  dry,  with  a  clear,  bright 
sky,  and  soft  atmosphere. 

Here,  wherever  man  travels  into  the  forest  wild, 
lie  is  ever  surrounded  by  the  happy  products  of  na- 
ture ;  for  here  he  sees  the  polo  ^  vacay  or  cow  tree, 
he  taps  it,  and  drinks  its  fluvl,  not  unlike  animal 
^milk ;  and  there  he  b^olds  the  bread  fruit  tree ;  he 
plucks  the  fruit,  bakes  and  eats  it  as  bread.  The 
India*nibber  or  Caoutchouc  tree  also  abounds  iu  the 
tropics  of  Mexico,  below  the  altitude  of  two  thousand 
feet.  This  is  well  known  to  commerce,  and  the 
profits  from  its  exudations  have,  of  late  years,  become 
extensive  from  its  being  applied  to  so  many  purposes 
of  life.  Though  the  State  of  San  Louis  Potosi  in 
Mexico  is  situated  on  the  table  lauds,  in  the  rear  and 
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west  of  the  State  of  Tamaalipas,  it  has  a  mild  and 
salubrious  climate^  where  not  only  the  cereals  of  the 
North  grow  most  luxuriantly,  but  EI  Maguey,  so 
noted  in  history  and  in  commerce,  grows  naturally 
all  over  the  plains,  and  is,  in  many  parts  of  this 
State,  extensively  cultivated  with  great  profits.  Cul- 
tivation is  pursued  here  by  the  means  of  irrigation, 
which  ensures  what  is  planted  to  grow  and  reward 
the  husbandman.  This  State  in  Mexico,  compared 
with  the  State  of  Tennessee  in  the  United  States, 
though  in  the  extent  9f  territory  not  half  the  size,  is 
far  more  productive,  and  under  the  segis  of  the  United 
States  GovernDient,  with  the  introduction  of  slaveiy, 
it  would  free  the  latte^  State  of  its  slaves,  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  its  profits,  to  the  most  casual  observer. 

So  noted  an4  so  real  are  the  products  of  the  Mag* 
uey  plant  of  Mexico  tihat  he  yho  should  be  so  ambi- 
tious and  provident  nsto  plant  one  hundred  thousand 
Magueye,  and  still  subsist  till  they  arrive  at  maturity, 
is  sure,  with  a  proper  fprecast  as  to  the  care  of  thek, 
of  an  ample  fortune  to  descend  to  his  posterity.  In 
a  good  soil,  and  under  a  similar  culture  to  corn  for 
three  years,  l^ey  will,  in  five  years,  produce  the 
golden  hiorveet.  Frequently  they  produce  two  gal-  • 
Ions  per  day ;  and  to  effect  this,  the  period  of  inflor- 
escence is  olosely  watched,  and  when  the  spiral  stem 
begins  to  shoot  up  from  the  center,  this  is  cut  out  in 
a  circular  form,  so  as  to  hold  five  quarts,  aud  the 
fluid  rises  from  the  roots,  and  not  unfrequentiy  fills 
this  cavity  twice  per  day  for  three,  and  even  five 
months !  -  The  juice  is  a  pleasant  subacid,  and  fer- 
ments readily,  owing  to  the  sacharine  and  mucilagi- 
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nons  matter  it  possesses.  It  is,  many  limes,  called 
the  vine  of  Mexico.  Often  have  v^e  drunk  this  juice 
fresh  and  fermented,  and  never  did  we  perceive  but 
pleasant  and  medicinal  effects  from  its  use.  One 
plant  should  yield  twenty  gallons  of  muscal,  worth 
twenty-five  cents  per  gallon  at  the  distillery,  which 
would  make  the  plant  worth  five  dollars  each,  besides 
the  fibre  obtained  from  the  leaves,  that  would  be 
worth  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  cultivation  and  man- 
ufacturing. ' 

The  State  of  Zacatecas,  Ijiiig  west  of  liie  State*  of 
San  Louis  Potosi,  might  also '  Bhare  a  portion  of  the 
slaves  of  Tennessee,  and  be  as  profitably  employed  in 
this  State,  not  only  in  agriculture  but  in  mining, 
which,  to  a  great  extent,  has  been  abandoned  of  late 
years,  on  account  of  the  many  revolutions  in  the 
Republic.  In  this  St^te  there  is  immense  mineral 
wealth ;  though  silver  is  the  only  one  known  to  be 
the  most  abundant.  Every  American,  let  him  live 
North  or  South,  East  or  West,  seems  to  have  an 
innate  desire  to  progress ;  and  this  can  be  done  only  in 
three  ways :  by  going  West,  Southwest  and  South. 
It  is  a  fact  recorded  in  all  past  history,  that  a  nation. 
^  which  is  prosperous,  progressive  and  happy/acquires, 
in  proportion  to  its  power,  the  lands  adjacent  to  it, 
in  case  of  its  being  the  stronger.  There  is  some  ex- 
cuse made  for  this  apparent  negotiation ;  though  it 
be  forced,  by  paying  a  consideration, ♦without  the 
privilege  of  an  alternative.  Therefore,  as  we  Ameri- 
cans can  pretend  to  act  only  upon  the  principles  of 
human  nature  in  our  onward  progress  and  improve-^ 
mmts,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that,  in  the  pro- 

*  Seren-eighths  ot  the  Hezioans  are  of  mixed  oolon,  j[wneei  no  prop- 
erty worthy  of  mention,  and  are  peonet. 
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cess  of  time,  the  United  States  Government  will  ac- 
quire not  only  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  these 
South  American  States,  to-wit :  the  Guianas,  Vene- 
zuela, New  Granada,  Ecuedor,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and 
also  Chili ;  but  also  the  West  Indies,  by  reason  of 
their  juxtaposition.  The  productive  capacities  of 
these  several  independent  States  and  dependencies^ 
would,  under  a  slave  cultivation^  increase  not  only  our 
own  wealth  and  importance,  but  those  of  other  na- 
tions, far  beyond  our  present  conception  and  compu- 
tation ! 

If  the  product  of  cotton  should  be  cut  off  through 
adverse  and  unforseen  contingencies  at  any  future 
time,  the  loss  in  the  certainty  of  this  product  will  be 
as  much  to  the  North  and  to  Europe  as  to  the  South, 
for  the  former  are  manufacturing  communities,  while 
the  latter  are  essentially  an  agricultural  one.  If  the 
planters  make  ten  or  fifteen  cents  a  pound  by  its 
growth,  the  manufacturer  makes  the  same,  and  this, 
too,  by  tasking  the  sweat  of  the  white  operative, 
whoso  wages  are  narrowed  down  to  a  Northerner's 
nicety  in  calctdaiion.  In  the  performance  of  the  labor 
of  the  latter  we  see  a  rigid  discipline  in  tasking  and 
exaction,  as  we  do  in  that  of  the  former.  The  one  is 
to  a  human  being^  while  the  other  is  to*a  progressive 
existence  of  coIoTj  possessing  a  degree  of  humanity. 
This  is  the  best  definition  of  the  negro,  Malay,  Mon- 
golian and  Indian,  that  can  be  giveUj  for  it  gives  them 
wholly  all  they  are  worth  to  the  performance  of  God's 
command  and  ordinance. 

The  history  of  ho  foreign  country  where  the  manu- 
mission of  slavery  has  taken  place  furnishes  us  with 
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examples  of  material  prosperity  in  every  point  of 
view,  especially  when  the  productions  were  tropical, 
or  bordering  on  the  tropics,  since  that  event.  Hence 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  in  any  form,  is  a  curse  to  the 
negro,  to  the  white  man,  is  contrary  to  the  command 
of  God,  and  is  the  sequence  of  Atheism  !  By  the 
ignorant  and  prejudiced  it  is  affirmed  that  the  great 
North  is  the  most  productive ;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  this  point  and  doing  justice  to  whom,  in 
•  this  case,  justice  is  due,  we  will  quote  from  a  Beport 
on  Commerce  and  Kavigation  a  summary  statement 
of  the  value  of  exports  of  the  growth,  produce,  and 
manufactures  of  the  United  States,  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  80, 1859 ;  the  productions  of  the  North  and 
of  the  South,  respectively,  being  placed  in  opposite 
columns ;  and  the  articles  of  a  mixed  origin  being 
stated  separately.    It  is  as  follows : 

TABLE  SHOWINe  THE  COMPABATIVE  PRODUCTS  09  THE 
NORTH  AND  SOUTH,  WITH  THSIH  EXPORTS. 

EXPOBTs  or  mi  bovtb. 
JPirduct  of  the  ForeiU 

Wood  and  its  prodac«8...$2, 210,884 

Tar  and  Pitch 141,058 

BoBinand  turpentine 2,248,381 

Spirits  of  Tnipentine 1,308,035 

Product  of  AgrieuUurt. 
Animals  and  their  pro- 

dncts 287,048 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour... 2, 169,328 

Indian  corn  and  meal 110,976 

Biscuit  or  ship  bread. 12,864 

Rice 2,207,148 

Cotton ^.161,434,928 

Tobacco,  in  leaf. 21,074,038 

Brown  sngar 196,935 


ItodwU  (/  ih€  F^ut 
Wood  and  its  prodi2Cts...$7,829,666 

Ashes,  Pot  and  Pearl 643,861 

Ginseng 64^204 

Skins  and  fun 15361,352 

Product  nf  Agriculture. 
Animals  and  their  pro- 
ducts  15,262,760 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour..l5,113,455 

Indian  com  and  meal 2,206,396 

Other  grains,  biscnitand 

yegetables 2,226,585 

Honp  and  cloTcr  seed..M.«.546,060 

Flax  seed 8,177 

Hope 53,016 


$45,305,541 


$193,399,618 
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AiiTiCLXs  or  MzxsD  Obigih. 

Refintd  Soaary  Wax,  Chocolate,  Molasses ~.  $  650,937 

Spiritnoot  Uqitots,  Ale,  Porter,  Beer,  Cider I,3t0,787 

Vioagar»  Linseed  (nl» 

Household  fhmitare,  Carriacres,  Railroad  cars,  etc 2,722,797 

Hata,  Fir,  Silk,  Pala  Leai;  Saddlerjr,  Trunks,  Yalisei..^..  317,727 

Tobacco,  Mannfiustuxed  and  &iaff« 3,402,491 

OuDpowder,  Leather,  Boots,  Shoes,  Cables,  Cordage ^,011,931 

Salt,  Lead,  IxoB,aadite  Mamlftustiiies..... 6,744,962 

Copper  and  Brass,  and  Manufiictuxes  of 1,048,246 

Brags  and  Stdidnes,  €aiidle8  md  Soap 1,933,973 

Cotton  J* abria^  of  all  kinds.......^ ^  8,316,222 

Other  Products  of  Manu&ctores  and  Mechanics 3,852,910 

Coal>and  Ice. .....^ ^ ^^ ^^ 818,117 

Products  notenuQMrated <^132,857 

^oldandfiilter,  inOoin  and  Bullion 67,602,305 

PradAOts  of  tba«fla.  Mng  OU,  Jlish,  Whakbont,  etc 4,462,974 

Taloetff  KodselB  of  Mixed  Origm.. $97,189,236 

y«lne  of  Korthem  Products -.....••m....    $45,305,641 

Talneof  Southern  Products $193,399,618 

Total  Exports. $336,894,386 

It  is  said  that  ihe  South  could  not  live  without  the 
Eaati  North  jind  Weat !  What  blind  presumption 
in  view,  of  all  her  exports !  By  some  dirty  Aboli- 
tion sheets  Hke  the  l^ew  York  Tribune^  Chicago  Tri- 
bifne^  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  etc^  etc*,  it  has  been 
said  that  the  South,  in  a  governmental  sense,  is  an 
expense  to  the  North.  Contrast  the  value  of  the 
products,  and  then  see  where  die  expense  lies,  ye 
dupes !  The  South  supplies  the  North  and  West 
with  most  all  of  their  rice,  tobacco,  sugar,  molasses, 
cotton,  tar,  pitch,  large  amount  of  pitch-pine  lumber 
rosin  and  turpentine,  and  also  spirits  of  turpentine, 
for  wtich  she  receives  in  return  some  corriy  wheat, 
flower,  meat^  provisions,  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  cheese, 
shoes,  boots,  clothing,  kadj  powder ^  cutlery,  hardware, 
furniture,  machinery,  nails,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  from  the 
East,  North  and  West.    A  large  amount  of  the  com. 
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wheat,  and  meat  provisions,  goes  South  from  Ken- 
tucky and  Missouri,  and  also  from  Virginia,  Mary- 
land and  Delaware.  So  that  the  free  States  receive 
more  from  the  slave  States  than  the  latter  from  the 
former.  A  large  amount  of  the  wool  and  beef  is 
grown  in  the  South,  or  in  the  slave  States.  The 
South  exported  in  the  year  1859  only  $196,935  worth 
of  brown  sugar,  when  her  product  in  the  year  1859 
was  about  $40,000,000.  Much  of  this  went  North 
and  West.  Her  cotton  then  amounted  to  more  than 
$200,000,000,  while  she  exported  only  $161,434,928 
worth.  Near  $40,000,000  worth  was  consumed  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  most  of  it  went  North. 
By  this  mode  of  comparing,  we  see  the  value  we  are 
to  each  other,  and  the  necessity  of  putting  down 
Abolitionism  first,  and  then  Secessionism  will  fall  of 
itself;  it  will  have  no  combatant ;  and  this  is  nothing 
but  a  common  sense  view  to  take  of  our  relative  po- 
sitions. North  and  South.  If  the  South  have  con- 
sumed many  European  goods,  the  exports  of  the 
South  paid  in  the  year  1859  two-thirds  of  our  im- 
ports. For  the  total  imports  in  that  year,  1859,  were 
$888,768,188,  and  of  this  amount  $20,895,077,  were 
re-exported.  Our  exports  that  year  amounted  totally 
to  $885,894,180 ;  and  out  of  this  amount,  total  of 
exports,  the  South  exported  more  than  two-thirds, 
which,  in  the  form  of  bills  of  exchange,  paid  for 
two-thirds  of  the  imports,  upon  which  is  based  a 
revenue  to  support  the  Government  Consequently 
the  South,  in  the  way  of  her  exports,  paid  that  year, 
and  has,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  two-thirds  of 
the  expenses  of  the  Government,  besides  paying  two- 
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thirds  of  the  public  debt  For  the  publie  reventie  is 
almost  wholly  derived  from  the  duties  on  imports^ 
which,  in  point  of  those  paying  the  highest  duties, 
are  consumed,  in  the  slave  States,  by  two  to  one, 
compared  with  the  free  Btates«  This  information  has 
been  obtained  from  candid  business  merchants  en- 
gaged in  importing  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mo- 
bile, !N^ew  Orleans  and  Ghalveston«  Such  information 
cannot  be  obtained  from  the  United  States'  Custom- 
houses; it  has  been  obtained  through  intelligent 
wholesale  merchants,  who  knew  toell  where  their  best 
customers  resided^  and  those  who  purchased  those  goods 
which  consumed  the  least  space.  This  shows  who  foot 
the  bills  in  foreign  lands,  and  pay  the  duties  at  home, 
the  l^orth  or  the  South !  and  who  is  a  dead  expense 
to  the  Government,  with  regard  to  postal  functions ! 
The  revenue  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  has  always 
been  a  mere  nominal  sum  in  the  way  of  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  Gk>vernipent,  compared  to  the 
duties  on  imports.  This,  sensible  men  know,  but 
Abolitionists  do  not ! .  and  if  they  did,  they  would  say 
that  the  opposite  party  had  made  false  entries*  They 
know  how  to  lie,  which  is  the  only  redeemable  trait 
they  possess  in  a  high  degree. 

From  that  statement,  it  is  not  difficult  to  s^e  who 
are  the  great  producers,  and  which  are  the  great  sta^ 
pies;  and  moreover,  the  South  has  the«capacity, 
when  developed,  of  feeding  and  clothing  herself  from 
her  own  productions,  having  in  view  Texas  .for  sheep 
and  cattle.  This  is  submitted  to  the  candid,  and 
logical  minds  for  consideration.    This  may  make  th« 
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North  and  West  stare,  but  they  know  not  the  South, 
nor  will  they,  in  this  respect,  till  they  feel  the  ills  by 
fatal  experience.  If  a  joint  stock  company,  like  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1869,  should 
export  over  the  sum  of  f  886,000,000  worth  of  pro- 
ducts, and  a  portion  of  this  Company  should  live 
north  of  an  imaginary  line,  and  the  other  portion 
south ;  and  if  it  was  discovered  that  the  portion 
south  exported  two  thirds  or  more,  of  the  whole  amount; 
and  it  took  all  the  exports  to  pay  for  the  im- 
ports ;  then,  out  of  whom,  by  enlightened  reason  in 
making  deductions,  do  two-thi'rde^  payments  for  im- 
ports come?  The  Northern  importing  merchants 
have  been,  nothing  more  nor  less,  than  factors  of  the 
slave  States,  through  whom  bills  of  exchange  passed 
to  pay  for  imports,  which  they  themselves  have  used 
in  the  South.  They  are  merely  commercial  agents, 
and  two-thirds  of  their  backing  come  from  the  slave 
States ;  otherwise,  how  could  these  imports  be  paid 
for?  The  South  has  always  been  prodigal  of  her 
vast  treasures,  in  purchasing  merchandise  of  the  best 
and  most  costly  qudity  in  general,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  North,  and  has  usually  purchased  largely 
on  credit,  as  she  expends  in  some  form  what  she 
makes. 

Th^  Mexican  States  which  we  have  just  mentioned 
combine  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones ;  and  more 
the  temperate,  from  the  altitude,  than  the  latitude. 
Nature  has  given  these  countries  mountains,  tower- 
ing many,  thousand  feet  into  the  air,  which  seem  to 
divide  the  clouds,  and  serve  as  electrical  rods  to  in- 
duce gentle  showers  to  pour  vipon  the  fertile  earth  ; 
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it  has  formed  them,  with  all  that  varied  altitude  and 
climate,  contributing  to  the  health,  comfort,  happi- 
ness, and  luxuries  of  man  ;  it  has  lavished  upon  them 
all  the  grains,  plants,  vegetables  and  fruits,  required 
to  sustain  his-  real  or  pampered  wants;  it  has  con- 
ceived within  the  inner  depths  of  their  mountains  all 
the  precious  minerals,  as  well  as  useful,  yet  discovered 
for  his  exchange  and  use  ;  and  finally,  it  has  united 
in  their  volcanic  throes  and  eruptions,  and  contribu- 
tions, a  soil  ever  quick,  and  ready  to  receive  the  im- 
press of  his  labor  1  Here,  on  which  side  soever  we 
turn,  we  behold  the  works  of  an  All-Wise  Provi- 
dence, displayed  in  full  utility,  grandeur  and  magnifir 
cence ! 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  contemplate  somewhat  of 
the  botany  of  the  regions  alluded  to,  so  far  as  it  may 
be  rendered  useful  and  needful,  to  sustain  the  posi- 
tion we  have  assumed  in  this  dissertation.  This  view 
is  extended  to  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America.  Com  or  maize  is  indeginous  to 
Mexico,  and  was  extensively  cultivated  by  the  Tol-  * 
tecs  and  Aztecs  of  Anahuac,  and  the  stalks  were  so 
sweet,  that  these  primitive  people  made  their  sweet- 
ings of  them.  These  stalks  are  much  sweeter  by 
irrigation.  Cotton  was  known  to  the  ancient  com- 
monwealth of  Anahuac,  and  to  tropical  America, 
long  before  the  discovery.  The  fecundity  of  nature 
within  the  tropics  of  America,  delights  and  is  joyous 
in  her  manifold  and  useful  productions,  either  natu- 
ral or  exotic. 

In  the  elevated  regions  of  tropical  America,  the 
staple  productions  of  the  temperate  zones  abound, 
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and  attain  that  perfection  and  amplitude  rarely  ap* 
proximated  in  the  northern  or  middle  portion  of  the 
United  States  or  in  Europe.  The  cereals  are  grown 
under  the  influence  of  irrigation,  and  consequentlyi 
in  form  and  size,  they  are  fully  developed. 

Among  the  most  important  productions  to  sustain 
life  within  the  tropics,  we  have  not  only  beheld  the 
fruits  of  the  temperate  zones,  on  the  table  lands,  but 
on  a  level  with  the  sea,  and  up  to  an  elevation  of 
three  thousand  feet,  it  has  been  within  our  province 
to  admire,  with  exceeding  pleasure,  to  see  in  full 
beauty,  and  taste,  the  products  of  the  bread-fruit 
plantain,  banana,  cacao,  cocoanut  palm,  date  palm, 
jatrophia  manihot,  sugar  cane,  potato,  both  sweet 
and  Irish,  chirimoya,  and  fig,  trees  and  plants,  which 
rear  their  graceful  heads,  with  deep  green,  oblong, 
and  varied  shaped  leaves,  and  which  are  laden  with  a 
golden  harvest! 

These  which  have  come  under  review,  with  others 
like  the  orange,  lemon,,  lime,  citron,  mango,  guava, 
•  vanilla,  grape,  mulberry,  olive,  pomegranate,  man- 
gostan,  durion,  mammee,  aligator  pear,  or  offua  catOf 
mammee  sapota,  starapple,  tea,  and  coffee,  furnish 
not  only  the  real  substance  of  life,  but  those  luxuries 
which  wealth  is  ever  desirous  of  courting,  to  stay  and 
pamper  her  appetite  with. 

Many  of  these  trees  and  plants,  for  their  beauty 
and  fragrance,  would  seemingly  enchain  man  to  the 
spot,  to  contemplate  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the 
wisdom  of  Providence;  for  they  contain  all  the  ali* 
ments  to  promote  and  sustain  life,  and  the  most  cap* 
tious  appetite.    Still  further  do  we  admire  the  value^ 
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the  adaptation,  and  growth  of  trees  and  plants  within 
tropical  America. 

The  mangrove,  boabob  or  banian,  dragon,  panda- 
nns,  snake-wood,  tallow^  piney,  cinnamon,  camphor, 
clove,  pepper,  allspice,  ginger,  nutmeg,  brazil,  log- 
wood, indigo,  woad,  safflower,  fustic,  weld,  arnatto, 
turmeric,  sumach,  henna,  Peruvian  bark,  opium, 
Bcammony,  nuxvomica,  gentian,  centaury,  camomile/ 
moxa,  wormwood,  May-wort>  hyssop,  rue,  balm,  gin- 
seng,  sweet-flag,  white  canella,  tormentil,  arbutus, 
catechu,  meeereon,  arum,  scurvy-grass^  assafoetida,  • 
8iiime,feaugreek,  valerian,  sassafras^  sarsaparilla,  gui* 
acum^  snake-root,  rose,  aloe,  jalop,  oolocynth,  senna, 
castor-oil,  purging-cassia,  rhubarb,  gamboge,  ipeca- 
cuan,  squil,  benzoin,  night-shade,  mandiake,  woody- 
night-shade,  thorn-apple,  fox-glove,  wolfe^s  bane, 
gum-arabic,  gum  olibamum,  gum  tragacanth,  gum- 
mastic,  Cretan  cistus,  balsam  of  gilead,  elemi,  mastic, 
turpentine,  balsam  of  olu,  copaiva,  Peru-balsam,  op- 
ponax,  galbanum,  genipap,  chato-bcyuco,  and  Indian 
rubber,  or  caoutchouc,  trees  and  plants, — ^all  abound 
in  tropical  America,  and  the  soil  and  climate  are 
well  adapted  to  their  growth,  either  on  the  low  or 
table  lands* 

In  the  trees  and  plants  which  we  have  just  enumera- 
ted and  which  are  only  a  small  list  of  what  exists  hid- 
den in  the  recess  of  nature,  as  yet,  not  deciphered, 
we  behold  abundant  food  for  man,  with  all  else  to  aid 
him  in  his  secondary  wants.  Here,  we  have  beheld 
a  plant  whose  medicinal  properties  can  dissolve  the 
gravely  so  painful  to  man.    This  is  well  known  to 
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the  Indians,  and  abounds  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  in 
most  parts  of  Mexico. 

The  enormoas  yield  of  plantains  and  bananas  per 
acre  within  the  tropics,  is  far  beyond  the  conception 
of  one  unaquainted  with  the  productions  of  these 
regions.  They  may  be  set  five  feet  apart  each  way, 
and  each  stalk  made  to  produce  one  stem,  averaging 
sixty  pounds.  Admitting  that  twenty-five  pounds 
of  these  fruits  are  equal  to  one  pound  of  wheat  flour, 
we  then  should  have  nutriment  to  sustain  life  to  the 
amount  of  four  thousand  pounds  per  acre,  more 
than  three  times  that  of  wheat,  which  does  not  aver- 
age twenty  bushels  per  acre.  ♦However,  we  are  un- 
der the  impression  that  ten  pounds  of  them  to  sus- 
tain life,  would  be  fully  equal  to  one  pound  of  wheat 
flour,  and  that  negroes  would  prefer  them  to  the  latter. 
When  taken  from  the  plants  fully  ripe,  they  contain 
far  more  of  life's  aliment  than  they  do,  as  generally 
imported  into  the  United  States ;  for  these  ingredi- 
ents, flour  and  sugar  enter  largely  into  their  composi- 
tion in  their  natural  climate,  and  when  fully  ripe. 

These  plants  ripen  their  fruit  every  ten  months, 
and  when  the  parent  stem  shall  have  ripened  its  fruit, 
it  may  be  cut  down,  letting  it  decompose  around  the 
roots  of  a  young  shoot,  half  grown  up  by  its  side. 
Thus  a  rotation  of  crops  may  be  continued  on,  with- 
out end. 

The  bread-fruit  tree  is  vastly  more  productive  per 
acre  than  the  plantain  and  banana,  from  two  and 
three  to  one.  The  kind  which  is  grown  without 
seeds,  but  from  the  roots  sending  up  young  shoots, 
is  most  generally  cultivated ;  the  fruit  is  near  ten 

*  The  yield  of  one  acre  of  plonUuns  or  bananas,  under  an  inteUigent 
culture,  would  be  equal  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  wheat,  iu  the 
way  of  supporting  life. 
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inches  long  and  six  broad.  The  rind  is  thick ;  but 
when  the  fruit  is  baked  within  its  rind,  this  is  pealed 
off,  and  a  beautiful  loaf  of  bread  is  presented  for  re- 
past. It  possesses  a  large  amount  of  farina  and 
sugar. 

The  jatropha  janipha  and  manihot,  or  the  sweet 
and  bitter  cassava,  is  extensively  cultivated  within 
the  tropics  for  the  purposes  of  bread.  The  cuttings 
from  the  mother  plants  are  annually  set  out,  and  the 
roots  attain  their  full  maturity  in  one  year.  The  cas- 
sava and  tapioca  of  the  markets  are  made  from  the 
roots  of  the  Jatropha.  The  roots  in  their  natural 
state,  possess  a  fluid,  which  is  a  most  deadly  poistm  to 
man  and  animals.  The  plants  are  set  two  by  one 
foot  apart  and  cultivated  like  beets.  When  ripe,  the 
roots  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  long,  and  five 
or  six  inches  thick  at  the  middle.  They  are  as 
heavy  as  beets. 

When  first  dug  out  of  the  ground,  they  are  wash- 
ed  clean,  and  after  the  rind  is  peeled  oE,  the  roots 
are  grated  or  ground,  and  then  put  into  a  press,  in 
order  to  force  out  the  juice  to  the  fullest  extent  that 
pressure  is  capable  of— the  residue  is  called  cassava 
flour,  and  the  substance  which  settles  at  the  bottom 
of  tiie  expressed  juice,  is  called  tapioca.  These  are 
exposed  to,  and  dried,  in  the  sun.  In  point  of  pro- 
duction to  animate  and  sustain  life,  one  acre  of  Ja- 
tropha is  equal  to  ten  acres  of  wheat 

The  alligator  pear,  or  the  Mexican  agua  cata  is 
another  effort  of  nature  to  yield  man  butter  or  a  veg- 
etable marrow,  which  is  eaten  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
bread.    It  is  far  more  delicate  in  flavor  than  the 
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best  Goshen  butter.  The  pulp  is  on  the  outdde  of 
the  kernel;  the  skin  is  thin^  and  of  the  best  kind, 
gfeen  when  ripe^  The  fruit  attains  the  size  of  the 
Bartlett  pear^  and  is  somewhat  egg'shaped^  The 
pulp  is  yellow^  rather  flrm^  and  melting }  the  fruit  is 
healthy  for  man^  and  he.  eats  it  with  avidity^  The 
trees  frequently  attain  the  size  of  large  pear  and  ap-* 
pie  trees ;  the  leares  are  oblongs  green  and  glossy  on 
the  upper  surface^  and  perennieL  They  are  fine 
bearers^  and  produce  oftentimes  twenty  bushels  per 
tree^  and  one  hundred  of  these  life-sustaining  treea 
oould  be  planted  on  an  acre^  They  are  grown  from 
the  kemal.  The  fruit  is  worth  three  dollars  per 
bushel  when  grown.  The  mangostan  and  durion 
are  exotics ;  however,  seeds  of  these  fruits  have  been 
kdported  into  the  tropics  of  Mexico,  and  on  a  level 
with  the  sea^  they  are  found  to  florurish.  The  farmer 
resembles  rather  a  pomegranate  externally,  but  ia 
thicker  and  softer.  The  i^vor  of  the  fruit  is  like 
that  of  the  finest  grape  and  strawberry  mixed^or 
that  of  the  pine  apple  and  peach.  While  the  latter 
bears  a  resemblance  to  the  bread-fruit  The  pulp 
of  this  fruit  is  of  the  consistence  of  cream,  of  a 
milk-white  color,  highly  nutritious,  and  blending  the 
flavor  and  qualities  of  animal  nuirrow  with  the  cool 
acidity  of  a  vegetable*  Its  flavor  is  peculiar  to  itself 
and  can  not  be  imitated  easily.  The  fruit  is  as  large 
as  a  man's  head,  and  the  tree  resemblee  a  pear  tree, 
though  the  leavesH^those  of  a  eheny* 

There  are  many  species  of  the  custard-apple  enu- 
Inerated)  and  the  brat  of  these  i»  the  Ainma  squi^ 
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mosa,  which  grows  on  a  small  tree ;  the  fruit  is  near 
the  size  of  an  artichoke,  scaly,  and  of  a  greenish  yel- 
low color.  The  pulp  is  perfectly  delicious,  having 
the  odor  of  rose  water,  and  tasting  like  clotted  creani, 
mixed  with  sugar.  The  fruit  is  propagated  from 
seeds.  The  sweet  potato  is  better  in  the  tropics  than 
that  grown  north  or  south  of  them. 

The  Maguey  or  Agave  Americana  is  another  of 
the  bounties  of  nature,  mostly  abounding  in  the 
tropics,  that  demands,  in  this  enumeration,  our 
casual  notice.  As  we  observed  in  our  previous  re- 
marks with  reference  to  it,  there  are  few  plants 
T^hich  unite  in  their  constituent  parts  so  many  use- 
ful and  necessary  properties  for  man.  It  nurtures 
him  in  food  and  drink,  medicine,  clothing,  and 
fencing.  In  review,  these  plants  and  trees  which 
produce  the  fruita  just  enumerated,  namely:  the 
plantain,  banana,  bread  fruit,  jatrophia,  alligator  pear 
or  agua-cata,  mangostan,  durion,  cacao,  anona  squa- 
mosa or  custard  apple,  and  the  Maguey  or  Agave 
Americana,  and  cocoa  tree,  may  properly  be  called 
the  nobility  of  the  forest,  that  spread  their  luscious 
pulps  and  products  before  man,  to  nurture  and 
clothe  him  within  the  tropics  of  America.  The  term 
nobility  is  applied  to  these  plants  and  trees,  because 
they  are  few;  their  leaves  are  generally  long  and 
broad,  glossy,  and  deep  green,  with  trunks  usually 
erect  and  beautiful. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  cacao  tree, 
which  bears  the  chocolate  bean,  so  much  in  use  for 
a  nutritious  beverage.  The  tree  reminds  one  of  a 
May-duke  cherry  tree,  both  in  size  and  shape,  when 
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coming  into  bearing,  only  that  it  frequently  divides 
near  the  ground  into  four  or  five  stems.  The  leaves 
are  about  four  inches  long,  smooth,  but  not  glossy, 
and  of  a  dull  green  color.  The  flowers  or  blossoms 
are  safion  colored,  and  very  beautiful.  The  fruit  of 
the  cacao  tree  somewhat  resembles  a  cucumber  in 
shape,  but  it  is  furrowed  deeper  on  the  sides.  Its 
color,  while  growing,  is  green,  but  when  it  ripens, 
this  changes  to  a  fine  bluish-red,  almost  purple,  with 
pink  veins,  or  in  some  of  the  varieties,  to  a  delicate 
yellow  or  lemon  color.  Each  of  the  pods  contains 
from  twenty  to  thirty  nuts  or  kernels,  which,  in 
shape,  are  not  much  unlike  almonds,  and  consist  of 
a  white,  sweet,  pulpy  substance,  enveloped  in  a  parch- 
ment-like shell.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  ripe,  it  is 
gathered  and  cut  into  slices ;  and  the  nuts,  at  this 
time,  being  in  a  pulpy  state,  are  taken  out  and  laid 
on  skins  or  leaves  to  be  dried.  They  now  have  a 
sweetish-acid  taste,  and  may  be  eaten  like  other 
fruit.  When  dry,  the  nuts  are  put  up  in  bags  or 
sacks  for  market  This  tree  commonly  grows  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  high,  and  when  grown  singly,  it  does 
not  branch  out  so  much  as  other  fruit-bearing  trees; 
and  four  hundred  of  them  can  be  grown  to  the  acre, 
which,  in  tropical  America,  would  remunerate  the 
planter  at  least  fifty  cents  per  tree,  and  one  operative 
can  tend  six  acres  of  them,  besides  growing  bananas 
enough  for  subsistence.  In  our  enumeration  of  the 
useful  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  we  will  not 
omit  the  coffee  tree,  which  is  usually  not  grown  aver 
eight  feet  high,  for  the  convenience  of  gathering  the 
berries.    It  is  an  evergreen,  slender,  and  at  the  upper 
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part,  dividing  into  small  trailing  branches.  The  bark 
is  almost  smooth,  and  of  a  brown  color.  The  leaves 
are  eliptical,  smooth,  entire,  pointed,  waved,  three  to 
four  inches  long,  and  placed  opposite  on  short  foot- 
stalks. The  tree  begins  to  bear  when  it  is  two  years 
old,  and  in  the  third  year  it  is  in  fall  bearing.  The 
product  of  a  good  tree  per  year  is  two  pounds,  and 
one  thousand  coffee  trees  can  be  grown  to  the  acre. 
Often  have  we  seen  a  coffee  plantation  in  inflores- 
cence, which  is  so  regular  and  uniform,  that,  of  a 
single  night,  the  blossoms  seem  to  burst  forth  from 
their  prison  cells  and  gladden  the  planter,  in  the  re- 
turn of  morning,  with  fresh  hope,  and  with  a  sight 
of  snowy  whiteness  unsurpassed,  and  with  a  fragrance 
vieing  with  the  richest  of  India's  fumes.  Such  en- 
raptured delight  we  witness  only  in  the  tropics.  The 
date  palm  is  a  majestic  tree^  with  a  trunk  ascending 
sixty  feet  without  a  limb  or  a  leaf,  and  as  straight  as 
if  plumbed  by  a  master  workman,  and  crowned  at  its 
summit  by  a  tuft  of  very  long  pendent  leaves,  which 
are  ten  feet  long,  composed  of  alternate  follicles,  fold- 
ed longitudinally.  The  male  and  female  flowers,  or 
blossoms,  are  on  different  trees.  The  fruit  is  dis- 
posed in  ten  or  twelve  very  long  pendant  bunches. 
The  palm  is  reproduced  by  planting  the  axil  of  the 
leaves  in  the  earth,  which  is  the  most  approved 
method,  as  female  plants  may  be  selected,  while  a 
few  males  scattered  here  and  there  are  quite  sufficient. 
In  this  manner  the  date  palm  will  produce  in  six  or 
seven  years ;  and  when  the  male  plant  is  in  bloom, 
the  pollen  is  collected  and  scattered  over  the  female 
flowers.     Each  female  tree  will  produce  per  year 
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about  twielve  bunches  of  dates ;  and  when  ripe,  thej 
are  gathered  and  hung  up  in  a  dry  place  until  they 
are  sufficiently  diy  to  admit  of  being  packed  for  mar- 
ket. The  best  of  the  date  fruit  have  a  firm  flesh,  of 
a  yellowish  color.  The  product  per  tree  is  usually 
worth  from  two  to  three  dollars  per  year,  and  from 
One  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  can  be  grown 
on  an  acre.  It  is  said  that  this  kind  of  palm  lives 
from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  years  old,  and 
generally  are  good  bearers.  In  case  of  planting  one 
hundred  to  the  acre,  sugar  cane,  coffee,  ol*  cotton  can 
be  grown  advantageously  under  them,  within  the 
tropics ;  for  they  serve  as  a  screen  to  such  small 
growths,  to  shelter  them  from  the  scorching  influence 
of  the  sun. 

The  cocoa-nut  tree  will  also  bear  to  be  mentioned 
among  the  trees  and  plants,  which  we  have  just  enu- 
merated, to  serve  in  sustaining  man  within  the  limits 
of  tropical  America.  The  nut,  when  partly  ripe,  id 
delicious  to  eat,  when  made  into  a  pudding  with 
eggs,  sugar,  milk,  and  the  flout"  of  the  jatropha,  or 
that  of  the  arrow  root.  It  also  affords,  at  this  time 
of  its  growth,  a  delicate  and  cooling  beverage.  Sago 
OTfecida  is  obtained  from  the  inside  of  the  palm.  To 
almost  every  purpose  of  man  under  a  high  civiliza- 
tion, either  the  nut,  the  roots,  or  the  trunk  of  the 
cocoa-nut  tree,  is  applied  in  foreign  countries;  and 
they  could  as  well  be  so  applied  within  equatorial 
America.  They  can  be  grown  advantageously  on  a 
plantation  where  sugar-cane,  cotton,  plantain,  ba- 
nana, coffee,  or  allspice  is  grown ;  and  the  growth 
of  them  among  these  staples  would  not  diminish  the 
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pfoducts  of  either,  but  rather  increase  them,  as  the 
former  tend  to  screen  the  tender  plants  from  the 
Scorching  sun.  One  hundred  of  them  can  be  grown 
on  an  acre,  and  each  tree  usually  produces  one  hun- 
dred nuts  worth  in  their  native  land  two  dollars, 
making  two  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  besides  the 
other  products  grown  under  them. 

Such  is  the  growth  of  the  tropics  of  America  on 
the  low  lands,  and  such  their  luxuriance  in  every 
sense,  and  such  their  grandeur,  that  the  stomach  nor 
the  eye  demand  rest,  but  long,  and  gaze  on,  with 
ttirdptured  delight !  Here,  within  these  happy  and 
verdant  equatorial  bounds,  where  cold  seldom  creeps 
tn,  and  fire  is  needed  not,  except  for  cooking,  but 
where  food  and  clothing  can  be  produced  with  so 
little  labor,  more  than  three  hundred  human  beings 
can  be  supported  on  a  square  mile,  in  ease  and  com- 
fort. In  our  previous  remarks  we  have  alluded  to 
the  capacities  of  the  Mexican  States,  as  Lower  Cali- 
fornia has  an  area  of  60,662  square  miles ;  Sonora, 
123,467 ;  Binaloa,  S3,72l ;  Durango,  48,489 ;  Zacate- 
cas,  30,509;  Chihuahua,  9*?,015;  Coahuila,  56,571; 
liTuevo  Leon,  16,688 ;  San  Louis  Potosi,  29,486  ;  and 
Tamaulipas,  30,835,  respectively.  These  Mexican 
States  are  the  more  temperate  portion  of  the  Repub- 
lic ;  however,  the  high  altitudes  of  the  other  Mexi- 
can States  possess  a  climate  noted  for  their  promotion 
of  animal  health  and  vigor.  These  States  possess 
vast  fertile  fields  yet  unbarred  to  the  agricultural 
skill  of  man.  Vera  Cruz  has  a  surface  of  27,595 
square  miles ;  Tobasco  has  15,609 ;  Chiapas  has  18,- 
680 ;  Oajaca  has  31,823 ;  Yucatan  has  52,947 ;  Quere- 
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taro  has  2,445 ;  Paebla  has  13,043 ;  Michoacau  has 
22,993;  Mexico,  19,535;  Jalisco  has  48,590;  Guer- 
rero has  32,003 ;  Guanajuato  has  12,616;  the  Federal 
District  has  90 ;  Colima  has  3,020 ;  and  Tlaxcala  has 
1,984.  The  whole  number  of  square  miles  in  Mexico 
is  829,916,  the  population  is  7,661,520,  and  with  an 
average  of  9  23-lOOths  to  the  square  mile,  while  the 
more  tropical  States  jn&t  mentioned  have  a  surface  of 
303,875  square  miles,  with  the  ability  of  supporting 
more  than  three  hundred  to  the  square  mile,  especi- 
ally on  the  low  lands  up  to  an  elevation  of  full  five 
thousand  feet,  which  would  include  three-fourths  of 
the  surface  of  the  above  States. 

The  Central  American  States  extend  in  surface  to 
the  amount  of  200,000  square  miles,  in  the  following 
order,  namely:  Costa  Rica  has  16,000  square  miles; 
Mosquitia  has  23,000;  San  Salvador  has  13,000; 
Nicaragua  has  48,000 ;  Gautemala  has  28,000 ;  and 
Honduras  has  72,000.  The  population  is  about  2,034,- 
000,  with  a  fraction  over  10  to  the  square  mile.  The 
capacity  of  these  States  fully  developed,  with  their 
natural  luxuriance,  fecundity  and  climate,  would 
readily  support  four  hundred  of  the  human  family  to 
the  square  mile,  having  the  ability  to  grow  every 
product  to  supply  the  wants  of  man,  with  ample 
water  powers  for  manufacturing.  Here  the  very  air 
IB  fumed  with  the  incense  arising  from  bursting  blos- 
soms, while  perennial  bloom  and  verdure  deck  the 
fields  and  forests,  on  which  side  soever  we  turn,  to 
admire  the  lovely  and  enchanting  scene  ! 

The  South  American  States,  which  we  previously 
alluded  to,  adde  from  Brazil,  as  being  well  adapted. 
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by  their  varied  climates  or  temperatures,  and  their 
remarkable  fertility  and  exuberance,  to  slave  laboVj 
may  attract  our  attention,  as  follow,  to-wit:  Ifew 
Grenada  has  an  area  of  621,948  square  miles :  Vene- 
zuela has  426,712  ;  British  Guiana  has  96,000 ;  Dutch 
Guiana  has  59,765;  French  Guiana  has  27,560; 
Ecuador  has  287,638;  Peru  haa  498,726 ;  Bolivia  has 
473,298 ;  and  Chili  has  249,952.  The  whole  area  of 
these  Btates  does  not  exceed  2,647,609  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  near  three  to  the  square  mile, 
and  with  surface  enough  for  more  than  fifty  States 
of  the  size  of  the  State  of  Kew  York,  allowing  50,- 
000  square  miles  to  the  State,  and  with  the  capacity 
to  sustain:  fully  two  hundred  to  the  square  mile.  For 
in  the  low  lands,  agriculture  and  commgrce  can  be  pur- 
sued to  any  extent  desired ;  and  on  the  table  lands, 
agriculture  and  manufacturing,  as  the  mountain 
streams  afford  ample  facilities  for  the  latter.  In  this 
connection,  and  with  our  laudable  spirit  of  progres- 
sion South  and  Southwest  with  slave  labors  and  letting 
the  Northern  slave  States  become  free  States^  when 
time  shall  have  been  given  to  the  slaveholders  to 
send  their  slaves  South,  we  will  not  omit  to  mention 
the  vast  field  near  at  hand,  and  awaiting  us  in  the 
West  India  Islands. 

The  area  of  the  Dominican  Republic  embraces 
17,609  square  miles,  its  population  is  186,500,  and 
number  to  the  square  mile  7  75-lOOths. 

The  French  Islands  embrace  an  area  of  631  square 
miles,  their  population  is  154,975,  and  number  to^e 
square  tnile  245  6-10th8. 

The  Dutch  Islands  have  an  area  of  369  square 
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miles,  their  population  is  28,497,  and  number  to  the 
square  mile  is  77  2-lOths. 

The  Swedish  West  India  Island  is  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, and  has  an  area  of  25  square  miles,  a  popula- 
tion of  near  9,000,  and  860  to  the  square  mile. 

The  Danish  Islands  have  an  area  of  127  square 
miles,  a  population  of  39,628,  and  812  to  the  square 
mile. 

The  Spanish  Islands  embrace  an  area  of  51,143 
Square  miles,  a  population  of  1,446,974,  and  28|  to 
the  square  mile. 

The  British  Islands  have  an  area  of  15,668  square 
miles,  a  population  of  885,944,  and  58  8-lOths  to  the 
square  mile. 

The  whole  afea  of  the  West  Indies  extends  to  no 
inore  than  150,000  square  miles,  and  the  population 
to  8,500,000,  and  28  3-lOths  to  the  square  mile. 
Admitting  that  these  islands  could  all  support  a 
population  like  the  Swedish  island  St  Bartholomew, 
they  would  possess  a  population  of  44,000,000  of 
souls,  or  existences;  and  if  each  one  should  produce 
the  sum  of  $20  annually,  the  aggregate  would  reach 
the  sum  of  $880,000,000  per  year ;  we  mean  besides 
their  support,  yet  let  it  drop  down  to  |5  each,  and 
the  sum  would  be  $222,000,000  per  year.  This  would 
be  the  aggregate  increase  of  their  wealth  per  year, 
which,  as  a  combined  whole,  would  be  enormous  ! 

Their  tropical  and  marintine  positions  make  them 
conjmon  centers  of  attraction,  coupled  with  their 
volcanic  soils,  which  excite  and  stimulate  luxuriance 
in  growth,  too  remarkable,  in  nature  and  character, 
to  be  passed  over  in  silence.    Their  shores  are  whit- 
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ened  by  sails  from  most  every  land,  and  their  marts 
resoand  with  voices  ap  unhomogenious  as  have  been 
heard  since  the  building  of  the  tower  of  BabeL 

Peopled  by  Americans  as  they  mtist  be^  and  ctiltU 
tcUed  h J  slave  labor  to  their  utmost  capacity  as  they  will 
6e,  what  position  in  the  agricultural  and  commercial 
world,  could  they  not  attain  in  tikeir  progress^  con* 
trolled  by  Americans  t 

When  the  forests  and  swatnps  of  South  Carolina^ 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas^ 
Louisiana  and  Texas,  ate  cleared,  and  thoroughly 
drained,  so  that  this  region,  from  the  labor  of  the 
negro,  inured  to  the  malaria  arising  from  the  decom- 
position of  trees  and  decaying  vegetation,  when  first 
broken  up,  in  this  hot  climate,  shall  be  fully  reclaim*- 
ed,  and  rendered  comparatively  a  garden  in  every 
section :  the  negroes  of  these  States,  by  gradual  pro<^ 
gressunif  as  we  shall  acquire  further  possessions  in 
Mexico,  for  instance — ^the  States  of  Vera  Cruz,  Ta- 
basco, Chiapas,  Oajaca,  Puebla,  Mexico,  Queretaroi 
Guanu^juato,  Guerrero,  Michoacan,  Colima,  and 
Guadalajara,  with  Central  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  mv4t  be  transferred  thither  to  open  and  reclaim 
the  forests,  and  swamps  of  tropical  America,  letting 
the  States  in  the  rear  become  free  States^  and  thus 
reciprocate  the  North  for  her  effort  in  connection  with 
the  South,  towards  the  acquisition  of  new  regions, 
transcending  in  fertifity  those  lands  from  which  the 
negroes  shall  have  emigrated. 

The  tropics  of  America  in  point  of  climate,  fer- 
tility and  productions,  are  the  home  and  Jield  for  the 
negroes;  theirpeeuliar  texture,  organization,  natural 
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servile  submission  to  a  superior,  and  their  color,  which 
stamps  on  them  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
created  and  are  used,  or  else  they  would  have  been 
white,  combine  to  prove  that  they  were  created  to  be 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  waters,  and  to  serve 
as  pioneers  in  the  progress  of  agriculture,  directed  by 
the  foresight  and  discretion  of  the  whites.  The  climate 
of  these  States  varies,  yet  not  so  extremely  as  fur- 
ther north  in  the  United  States.  The  nights  in  Mex- 
ico are  invariably  cool,  and  especially  above  two 
thousand  feet  of  alfitude. 

Mexico  is  divided  into  three  climates — the  torrid, 
which  embraces  the  sea-board  and  up  to  an  elevation 
of  two  thousand  feet,  and  in  this  abounds  vegetation 
in  all  its  grandeur  and  magnificence,  where  the  heat 
during  the  day  is  intense,  however,  with  comparative 
cool  nights :  the  temperate,  which  embraces  the  re- 
gion between  the  elevation  of  two  thousand,  and  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  wherje  perpetual  spring 
reigns,  and  the  variation  during  the  year,  in  point 
of  climate,  that  is,  heat  and  cold,  is  only  eight  or 
nine  degrees;  and  in  this  region  vegetation  is  per- 
petual, from  the  influence  of  the  fogs,  which  often 
prevail :  and  the  frigid,  which  embraces  the  whole 
region  above  the  elevation  of  five  thousand  feet ; 
though,  more  commonly  the  winters  are  as  mild  here 
as  at  Kaples  in  Italy,  where,  in  the  coldest  season, 
the  medium  heat  of  the  day  is  from  55°  to  58°  F. ; 
and  in  the  summer,  the  thermometer  in  the  shade 
does  not  rise  above  76°  P.  Whereas,  in  the  torrid 
and  temperate  regions  of  Mexico,  the  mean  annual 
temperature  would  not  exceed  82°  of  Fahrenheit's 
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theimometer.  Hence  arises  the  equalUy  of  the  sea* 
sons,  which  are  two :  rainy,  which  begins  in  June 
and  continues  four  months;  and  the  dry  which  be- 
gins in  October,  and  lasts  till  June  following.  Con- 
sequently during  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  it  is 
necesdary  to  depend  on  irrigation,  which  creates  a 
succession  of  crops  below  the  elevation  of  five  thou- 
sand feet. 

From  this  circumstance,  we  have  seen  produced, 
in  these  favored  regions,  three  crops  of  com  per 
year,  with  a  good  yield  each  time ;  and  beans  also, 
which  are,  in  Mexico,  a  staple  article  of  food  for  all 
classes,  once  and  even  twice  per  day.  Though  the 
city  of  Mexico  is  situated  in  the  frigid  zone  of  the 
Republic ;  yet  it  possesses  a  most  temperate  climate, 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  surrounded  by  high  eleva- 
tions or  ridges  of  a  circuitous  mountain.  Though 
the  thermometer  seldom  falls  below  the  freezing 
|)oint,  yet  in  the  coldest  season,  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  day  varies  from  55°  to  70°  F.,  while  in. 
the  summer  the  thermometer,  in  the  shade,  seldom 
rises  to  75°  F. ;  and  the  annual  mean  temperature 
is  65°,  being  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Home.  From 
these  facts  which  bear  the  same  relation  to  Central 
and  South  America,  with  the  West  Indies,  above  the 
region  of  two  thousand  feet  from  the  Ocean  up,  we 
can  see  the  land  adapted  to  rear  genius  and  the  di- 
recting will;  while  we  see  lands  adapted  to  the  phy- 
sical endurance  of  the  negroes,  below  that  region. 

In  the  cultivation  of  these  rich  and  congenial  lands, 
no  products  known  to  man  need  want  a  climate, 
tfnd  soil,  and  hands  to  test  their  virtues  and  values, 
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when  slave  labor  shall  be  fully  introduced  there,  af 
Qod  ordained  in  thie  beginning. 

All  the  spiceS)  lusdoua  frait%  and  valuable  medi- 
cines of  India  can  here  be  cultivated  by  well  disdr 
plined  labor y  and  their  annual  products  made  certain, 
by  the  most  ample  means  of  irrigation,  which, 
through  the.  genius  of  Americans,  oould  be  readily 
brought  into  use.  That  the  destiny  of  Americans  is 
to  occupy  equatorial  America  with  slave  labor,  by 
which  we  meim  the  present  negro  labor  and  its  se* 
quence,  no  mind  can  reasonably  doubij  except  suph  a 
mind  as  is  contracted  and  distorted  in  its  endeavor  ta 
arrive  at  just  and  reasonable  condusions^  taldng  in 
view  the  order  of  nature* 

Ko  one,  not  the  most  fismatic  Abolitipnist,  doubts 
when  he  sees,  two  and  two  added  together,  make 
four,  not  three ;  nor^san  he  question  the  existence  of 
the  earth  on  which  he  treads,  nor  but  that  it  is  made 
with  a  design  to  be  cultivated,  which  is  coupled  with 
that  of  bis  hunger.  When  he  sees  the  return  of  la^ 
bor,  his  mouth  waters,  his  eye  glistens,  and  hia 
stomach  yearns  for  the  golden  morsdl  There  is  d^ 
sign,  in  all  this.  The  Creator  intended  that  the  earth 
should  be  cultivated  with  its  most  choice  seeds,  in 
order,  and  according  to  system,  (though  &cBt  dropped 
promiscuously)  for  the  special  benefit  of  that  race? 
who  are  created  after  the  image  of  Him,  with  the 
power  of  penetration  and  forecast,  which  so  much 
distinguishes  man  from  the  existences  of  colorsyin  all 
that  is  grand  and  noble  I  That  equitorial  America.is 
not  cultivated  to  one-hundredth  part  of  its,  present 
capadty  one  can  he  easily  convinced  by  reverting  tp 
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itB  remarkable  feoandity,  as  remarked  before  this, 
and  to  its  population  to  the  square  mile.  Is  this  vast 
fidd  to  lie  eternally  a  waste,  a  solitary  wilderness, 
with  a  patch  of  ground  cultivated  here  and  there,  to 
foster  nothing  more  than  mere  animal,  instinct  f  And 
is  the  African  race  to  be  the  mere  tell-*tale  drones,  the 
embodiments  of  shthfulness,  of  debauchery  and  anarchy^ 
to  live  and  drag  out  a  poor  miserable  existence,  with- 
out being /orced  as  they  now  are  in  Brazil,  Cuba  and 
the  United  States,  to  act  their  party  that  useful  and 
servUe  part,  upon  which  genius  erects  the  hope,  yea, 
the  basis  of  its  aspirations  ? 

For  a  State  to  be  prosperous  and  happy,  there 
must  be  in  it  one  ruling  racCj  all  of  ofiu  complexion^ 
and  of  a  peculiar  texture  to  itself;  otherwise,  jealous 
distinctions  arise  into  civil  war,  which  E^ake  the  pil- 
lars of  State,  and  topple  them  to  earth  !  Such  would 
be  the  case  in  the  United  States  were  the  relations 
of  master  and  slave  severed ;  for  a  desire  to  predomi- 
nate, and  making  it  a  war  of  races  to  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  weaker,  would  most  inevitably  prevail, 
with  all  that  bitterness  which  characterizes  the  dif- 
ferent races,  now  so  marked  and  separated  by  colors. 
Place  this  subordinate  caste  in  the  light  of  freemen, 
whom  God  never  created  to  be  free,  and  we  should 
do  more  for  them  than  our  Creator  intended  to  have 
done  for  them,  as  recorded  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Gtenems ! 

We  could,  therefore,  never  exist  together  as  equals 
in  peace ;  hence,  either  war  must  eternally  continue 
in  such  an  event,  or  the  subordinate  caste,  in  the 
scalei  of  progress,  must  succumb^  and  be  the  drudges, 
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to  those,  whose  image  and  likeness  were  made  after 
their  Creator,  and  to  whom  He  gave  dominion  over 
all  the  earth  and  every  living  creature,  and  all  else, 
whether  inanimate  or  animate!  Behold  the  war  of 
colors  already  begun  in  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Ifew 
Albany,  and  at  Panama,  and  in  iaGt  throughout 
Mexico,  Central  and  South  America^  except  Brazil ! 
We  see  its  unquestionable  manifestations  on  which 
side  soever  we  turn  our  eyes  for  peace  and  prosperity; 
and  hence,  we  must  unequivocally  conclude  that  exists 
ences  of  colors  must  subserve  the  purpose  of  pioneer 
labor,  and  consequently,  be  controlled  by  superior 
genius !  Experiments  with  reference  to  educating 
the  progressive  colored  existences,  in  order  to  elevate 
them  in  the  scale  of  progress,  have  proved,  with  few 
exceptions,  from  time  immemorial,  of  no  importance 
to  them,  and  more  especially  to  the  negro ;  for  the 
second  generation,  from  those  well  schooled,  has 
fallen  back  to  barbarism,  with  scarcely  any  excep- 
tions, to  impress  their  importance  upon  the  historian's 
page. 

To  a  great  extent  this  has  been  tried  in  the  British 
West  Indies,  but  apparently,  as  yet,  without  any 
degree  of  eminent  success.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  experience  of  travelers  in  the  West  Indies,  Mex* 
ico.  Central  and  South  America,  and  especially  of 
Anthony  TroUope,  an  English  traveler,  with  a  view 
to  examine  and  report  the  condition  of  the  freed  ne- 
groes in  these  severid  regions.  Taking  Jamaica  as 
an  example,  with  reference  to  this  consideration,  Mr. 
Trollope  says  in  his  narrative,  that  his  visit  to  this 
island  was  in  the  year  1869,  and  that,  at  least,  one- 
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hmlf  of  tbe  country,  compared  to  it  before  emandpa- 
tioD  in  the  year  1888,  was  then  returning  to  a  primi- 
tive state,  covered  with  hriars  and  thom.s.  This  is 
the  substance  of  his  observations,  and  it  is  the  ezpe^ 
rience  of  other  travelers,  with  oar  own,  in  the  re^ons 
above  mentioned*  With  such  facts  with  .reference 
to  the  effects  of  Abolitionii^  and  Emancipationists, 
fully  presented  to  our  connderation  in  the  United 
States,  should  we  wish  to  imitate  the  West  Indies, 
Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  in  severing  the 
bonds  that  hold  together,  as  sacredly  as  we  ha;ve 
proved,  the  relations  of  master  and  slave,  and  taste 
the  bitter  fruit  which  these  prolific  countries  are  %x^ 
periencing?    Let  common  sense  answer ! 

If  these  people  bad  the  spur  of  progress,  civilisap^ 
tion.  and  enlightenment,  imiued  in  them  as  an  organic 
iaw  of  their  natures,  and  as  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  had  when  they  were  in  a  primitive  state,  the 
light  and  knowledge  of  one  single  individual  would 
spread  like  the  flame  on  the  prairie,  though  with  an 
unceasing  bHrning  after  knowledge.  The  A&ican 
negro  has  not  this  spur,  nor  is  he  excited  to  any  acts 
for  distingutshment,  except  to  eat,  sleep,  and  be  let 
alone  in  this  brute-like  state.  These  are  his  charac- 
teristics, and  they  are  undeniable,  for  they  stand  in 
full  view  of  those  who  will  see  fiicts,  as  they  should 
come  home  to  the  most  common  understanding,  in 
the  picture  of  life,  on  each  day's  report  It  is  said 
that  Cadmus  introduced  letters  into  Greece  firom 
Egypt,  which  would  imply  that  the  Greeks  were 
then  without  letters,  and  were  till  this  time  savi^es, 
compared  with  civiliaation  at  the  present  time.     He 
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was  a  white  man.  He  did  not  deteriorate  by  living 
among  savages,  and  become  a  savage  with  those 
aroond  Ibim,  as  existences  do,  when  educated,  and  on 
returning  to  the  land  of  their  nativity. 

These  existences  learn  comparatively  nothing  by 
experience  in  addition  to  what  their  Others  hand 
down  to  them.  They  are  content  with  the  imple* 
ments,  the  mode  of  living,  and  the  hnts  of  their 
fathers.  It  is  unnatural  for  them  to  aspire  for  high 
positions  in  the  scale  of  progress,  which  they  see 
exemplified  around  them  in  the  whites,  with  that  de- 
gree of  persistence  and  design  which  overcome  every 
obstacle*  Like  the  lower  classes  of  animals,  they 
are  most  generally  satisfied  when  hunger  and  cold 
cease  to  excite  them  to  action ;  wherefore  like  them 
in  mind,  they  have  no  mental  aspirations;  they  are 
as  Gtod  created  them^  implements  finrmed  in  the  oiytift- 
ic  law^  to  aid  that  Superior  Intelligenee  to  advance 
in  the  scale  of  being,  firom  one  generation  to  anoth- 
er, based  upon  what  the  former  has  handed  down  I 
Whercy  through  the  influence  of  presumed  philan- 
thropists, we  see  the  organic  law  of  God  abnegated, 
with  reference  to  putting  politically  theee  progrtssboe 
existences  of  colors,  on  an  equality  with  the  whites, 
we  have  seen  nothing  but  debasement  and  the  war 
of  races  ensue  I 

Wherever  we  extend  our  vision,  we  behold  these 
facts«  Behold  again  the  quiet  of  JSTew  Albany,  of 
Peoria,  of  Chicago,  of  Cincinnati,  and  portions  of 
Penusylvania,  of  all  the  West  Indies  except  Cuba 
and  Porto  Kico,  of  Mexico,  of  Central  and  South 
America,  except  Brazil,  disturbed  by  the  popular  m- 
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deavor  to  counteract  the  tmlly  the  purpose,  and  the 
command  of  God,  in  placing  these  existences  otoohrs 
out  of  the  sphere  they  were  created  to  fill  by  the  or- 
ganization of  matter.  We  might  as  well  argue  in 
£|vor  of  freedom  for  all  animals  that  do  not  exercise 
reason,  as  for  this  higher  class  of  progressive  existenccj 
whose  reason  end  with  the  satisfaction  of  hunger, 
deep  and  sensuality !  This  class  is  the  intermediate 
link  between  TTUzn  and  the  lower  order  of  the  bnite 
creation,  formed  by  the  organization  of  matter  in  the 
beginning,  to  fill  a  fixed  design,  as  mnch  as  any  of 
the  cereals  wece  to  satisfy  hunger ;  or  in  his  creation 
there  would  have  been  chance  work.  We  should 
see  it,  in  such  an  event,  in  every  atom  of  matter, 
whether  inanimate  or  animate  we  might  survey,  if 
such  a  design  was  not  manifest  Therefore,  we  can 
not  admit  that  there  is  chance  work  in  tiie  creation ; 
hence  we  must  conclude  that  every  thing  in  the  form 
of  animated  matter  emanated  by  a  special  design  of 
God ;  and  consequentiy,  there  can  be  no  unity  in  the 
races  of  beings,  as  coming  from  one  common  parent- 
age, but  we  trace  distinct  gradations,  which,  in  their 
very  countenances,  expose  their  classes,  andas  adapted 
to  generate  their  own  species. 

Lo!  and  behold  these  facts,  that  is,  the  war  of 
races^  illustrated  by  the  examples  of  our  near  neigh- 
bors, in  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  who 
struck  for  too  much  freedom,  in  casting  from  them- 
selves the  thralldom  of  Spain.  Their  negroes  and 
the  Indians  were  placed  politically  on  an  equality 
with  them,  the  whites,  respecting  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise.    This  elevated  the  former  in  State 
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riffhtSy  h\xt  the  latter  it  degraded,  and  placed  than, 
with  their  long  line  of  ancestral  worth  and  knowledge, 
on  a  par  as  to  the  right  of  suffrage,  with  the  merest 
animal  instineiSy  ever  ready  for  any  Use  which  might 
be  designed  for  them,  bj  the  artfid  and  depraved. 

If  the  four  millions  of  slaves  in  the  United  States 
were  freed,  what  would  be  the  consequences  in  the 
States  setting  them  free?  but  such  as  we  aU know  to 
have  been  the  resvUs  to  our  near  neighbors  in  the 
South  West.  Shall  the  white  man,  North  and  South 
be  taxed  to  send  the  negroes  out  of  the  United  States, 
to  colonize  and  support  them  for  a  time,  fu  ^o  has 
never  oyrned  one,  or  he  who  has  owned  hundreds  t 

In  accordance  with  the  order  of  creation— the  or* 
ganic  law  of  God,  and  with  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  we  have  proved  slavery  to  be  a  Divine 
Institution,  and  a  conventional  concession,  being  a 
part  and  parcel  of  said  order  and  constitution ;  and 
hence,  to  contemplate  the  emancipation  of  the  four 
miUions  of  blacks  in  the  United  States,  would  be  to 
clearly  act  against  the  Divinity  and  the  Constitution, 
which  act  by  man,  can  never  succeed ;  though  it  has 
the  eloquence  of  powerful  minds  to  urge  it  on,  still 
they  are  ur^ng  themselves  and  their  aiders  and  abet- 
tors to  poverty,  disgrace  and  destruction!  The 
minds  of  such  men  should  keep  the  picture  of  coun- 
tries before  them,  where  the  emancipation  of  the 
blacks  has  been  effected  for  years;  and  what  is  it  but 
horror  and  gloomy  despair,  against  which  human 
nature,  in  her  purity  of  purpose,  and  with  a  hope  of 
progress,  would  revolt,  and  turn  human  will  to  high- 
er and  nobler  objects ! 
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Saoh  minds  are  selfish,  and  reason  no  more  than 
the  lower  classes  of  animals ;  otherwise  they  would 
see  the  Divine  and  Conventional  impediments,  which 
will  eternally  arrest  their  progress,  and  cat  short 
their  career!  This  emancipation  would  impoverish 
the  whites  wMbout  rendering  them  any  thing  in  re- 
turn, which  no  rationaly  clear-sighted  mind  would  snb^ 
mit  to,  except  under  protesty  ever  ready  to  test  this  right 
by  the  sword !  Therefore,  they  can  not  be  freed  and 
sent  away,  or  left  at  home  free;  hence^  they  must 
labor^  and  this  labor,  with  all  its  consequences,  both  for 
good  and  fotemty  must  be  progressive;  it  can  not  stand 
stilly  and  gaze  on  surrounding  objects  without  partici- 
pation in  them.  The  whole  commercial  exchange  de- 
pends, for  its  welfare  and  stability,  on  the  American 
instiivtion  of  slavery,  and  its  progressive  tendencies,  to 
keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  cotton  and  other 
southern  staples  and  luxuries ;  for  in  the  growth  of 
this,  the  labor  must  be  flxed,  regular,  and  what  is  in- 
tended  to  be  through  the  year ;  or  otherwise,  lo !  what 
cmsequences  do  we  not  now  behold  in  England, 
France,  and  many  other  States  in  Europe,  owing  to 
the  American  civil  war !  And  what  would  be  these 
consequences  if  this  war  should  continue  for  years  in 
the  form  of  lawless  bands  as  in  Mexico,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  Italy,  when  the  present  supplies  of  cotton 
shall  be  almost  wholly  exhausted  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe,  and  the  clothing  and  bedding, 
which  have  been  made  out  of  them,  shall  be  worn  out? 
These  are  consequences  to  be  seriously  considered  by 
those  who  eat  in  order  to  live,  not  live  in  order  to  eat ! 
The  Abolitionists  contend  that  supplies  of  cotton 
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can  be  got  fFom  other  cotrntpiee,  under  the  aaBpicea 
of  free  labor !  Coupled  with  this  view  how  htde 
have  they  studied  JJrican  character  on  b^  large  sook 
when  it  is  connected  with  planting  the  Southern  sta^ 
pies.  We  have  seen^  in  foreign  lands,  men  of  capi- 
taly  be  at  the^expense  of  planting  hngidreds  of  acres 
of  cotton  and  sugar-cane,  with  free  labor,  and  of 
getting  machinery  and  boildings,  commensurate  for 
rendering  these  to. profit;  butt  alas !  when  the  crops 
are  ready  to  be  gathered,  the  free  laborers  demand 
such  exorbitant  wages,  that  the  capitalists  sink  into 
poverty,  if  they  persist  with  free  labor,  in  tropical 
countries  or  those  near  them. 

However,  this  is  not  the  case  in  countries  or  States 
where  the  cereals  are  exclusively  cultivated,  for  here 
machinery  is  brought  into  requisition,  doing  away 
with  more  than  one-half  of  the  labor,  formerly  re- 
quired by  them.  But  this  can  not  be  the  case  with 
reference  to  gathering  cotton  and  sugar-cane  ^  for 
they  require  the  manipulaiipris  of  the  hand  in  such 
form  as  to  render  the  adjustment  of  machinery,  with 
a  locomotive  or  horse-power,  apparently  impossible. 
Could  cotton  and  sugar-cane  be  gathered  in  by  ma- 
chinery, fully  one-half  of  the  labor  would  be  saved, 
besides  being  able  to  supply  each  plantation  with 
the  necessaries  of  life,  many  of  which  they  now  pur* 
chase. 

As  the  border  aUwe  States  should  become  free  States, 
in  carrying  out  the  order  of  nature^  as  indicated  by 
this  dissertation,  and  as  the  gradual  introduction  of 
servile  or  slave  labor  shall  extend  South  and  South- 
west, these  States  will  become  free  States  by  dint  of 
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interest  to  move  such  labor  into  new  tropical  fields, 
where  it  will  reward  the  husbandman  many  fold  over 
what  it  does  here ;  in  this  event,  these  States  will 
be  divided  into  small  farms,  and  from  the  swamps 
having  been  drained,  and  the  forests  having  been 
cleared  up,  and  the  malaria  from  the  general  decom- 
position of  vegetable  matter  having  passed  off,  the 
incoming  and  resident  population  will  be  healthy,  as 
the  seeds  of  disease  shall  have  been  removed  by 
the  negroes,  ever  the  hardy  pioneers  in  a  hot  cli- 
mate. 

From  the  rapid  improvements  in  agricultural  im- 
plements, this  advancing  white  population  can  per- 
form, morning  and  evening,  in  their  march  South 
and  Southwest,  that  labor  which  is  necessary  to  their 
individual  happiness  and  prosperity,  and  which  will 
yield  them  these  requirements  with  comparative  ease; 
while  the  master  and  slave  are  advancing  Southwest 
to  open  newjiddsy  which  now  lie  moldering  for  want 
of  mindsxidiDiU! 

This  advancing  spirit  is  turning  the  order  of  nature 
and  the  atibordinate  existences  of  .colors,  in  moving 
Southwest^  to  some  account;  as  we  see  i?rovidence  in 
his  watchfulness  over  us,  moisten  and  warm  the 
earth,  giving  us  light  and  darkness,  which  indicate 
design^  and  which  turn  his  power  and  v>Ul  to  some  ac- 
count! 

If  the  white  man  had  not  been  destined  what  he 
appears  to  be,  and  to  have  been  created  after  the 
image  of  his  Creator,  why  would  not  the  Polynesian, 
the  Mongolian,  the  Indian,  or  the  negro,  have  been 
the^rsty  and  everforemosi  in  the  advancement  of  civi- 
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lization  aud  enlightenment  ?  and  by  this  means,  we 
should  have  been  subardineUe  in  the  acak  of  progress! 
Yes,  we  whites  would  have  been ! 

By  every  indication  of  surrounding  objects,  taking 
the  book  of  nature  as  our  guide,  which  is  written 
on  every  blade  of  grass,  and  in  the  tints  of  every  rose 
bursting  into  perfeetiony  emitting  its  aroma  to  the 
mild  zephyrs  of  early  spring,  the  nations  of  the  earth 
are  clearly  working  out  that  destiny  which  our  great 
Parent  destined  us  to  adopt.  For  he  foresaw  wliat 
we  would  be,  or  he  is  not  omniscient.  He,  in  his  infi- 
nite goodness  and  wisdom,  pronounced  his  loork  well 
done,  knowing  full  well  the  order  of  nature  and  the 
character  of  man ;  and  from  this  character  of  man 
pre-known  to  his  Creator,  slavery  has  arisen  to  be  the 
fixed  pioneer  labor,  to  subdue  the  tropics  of  America, 
yea,  of  the  whole  earth  !  And  what  Abolition  skep- 
tic would  say  that  the  order  of  nature  is  not  perfect 
in  her  workings  ?  Let  him  behM  the  sun^  the  plan- 
ets, and  stars  J  and  the  carpet  of  nature,  and  answer! 

If  the  complaint  and  sense  of  injustice  be  laid 
against  slavery,  upon  a  principle  of  restraint,  chas- 
tisement,  or  pecuniary  reward,  compared  with  the 
non-slaveholding  States,  or  with  any  portion  of  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  Africa,  Polynesia,  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America,  with  the  West  Indies,  we  have  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  the  slaves  of  the  Southern  States 
have  as  much  freedom  of  locomotion  as  apprentices, 
or  children  bound  to  service,  and  are  treated  with  as 
much  deference  and  respect,  nine  times  out  of  ten. 
Even  we  have  seen  isolated  cases  in  free  States  where 
children,  both  boys  and  girls,  are  treated  no  better 
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tiian  slaves,  and  foroed  to  go  and  come  in  the  same 
way  as  slares,  not  being  allowed  any  more  time  to 
administer  to  their  wants  than  the  most  menial  slave 
— one  taken  in  war,  as  formerly ! 

If  they  should  desire  to  visit  tiieir  neighbors  and 
friends,  permission  mnst  be  obtained  first  by  consult- 
ing their  parents,  who,  in  this  light,  rule  the  house- 
hold in  the  same  manner  as  a  master  his  slave ;  and 
if  it  is  not  granted,  but  the  child  should  disobey,  it  is 
punished,  and  sometimes  inhumanly ;  however,  if  it 
diould  have  been  the  apprentice  instead  of  the  child, 
one  for  whom  such  have  no  instinctive  predilection, 
how  much  more  wrere  would  faaive  been  the  frowns, 
the  restraints,  and  the  chastisement,  feeling  that  tiie 
law  with  reference  to  apprentices  gives  them  tfak 
superior  assumption  of  power  over  the  one  who  is 
}^;ally  placed  in  restraiot !  And  weak  human  na- 
ture in  this  particular  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  want 
of  deference  to  remarksand  suggestions  made  by  the 
apprentice,  even  if  they  emanate  firom  superior  ge- 
nius. He  is  looked  upon  as  an  inferior,  and  is  treat- 
ed as  a  menial,  and  no  better  than  a  slave.  2^ or  is  he 
often  allowed  a  seat  at  the  same  tcMe^  but  ir  forced  to 
eat  the  leamngs  from  the  board,  nor  is  he  allowed  the 
privilege^  nine  times  out  of  ten,  of  associating  vfiih  the 
&mily  in  any  oth^  light,  than  as  a  mrnialy  or  as  a 
«{av«,  is  permitted  to. 

Go  where  you  will  in  the  countries  previously 
alluded  to,  and  the  most  casual  observer  will  see  that 
this  devehpmefU  of  the  nature  of  man  will  hold  good. 
He  is  ezac^g  of  his  fellow-man,  of  the  same  color; 
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and  oftentimes,  the  most  exacting  of  those  or  of 
himy  the  •  nearest  related  by  ties  of  conaanguinUy. 

Instances  unnnmbered  might  we  cite  to  justify  us 
in  these  remarks,  both  in  our  own  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, where  restraint  and  cruelty  are  exercised  to- 
wards apprentices  with  as  much  malevolence  or  more 
than  we  see  the  master  towards  the  slave;  for  in  him 
the  master  has  a  direct  interest  in  his  welfare  and 
contentment  And  will  a  man  not  prefer  his  own 
tiderest  to  that  of  others,  though  near  related  ?  Con- 
sequently, he  will  treat  his  own  property  in  slaves 
better  than  he  would  treat  a  hired  man,  for  interest 
appeals  to  his  reason  and  judgment.  This  is  easily 
discovered,  when  a  man  examines  intothe  nature  of 
his  own  conscience.  If  the  hired  man  dies  through 
Ms  neglect,  he  will  not  mourn  over  his  loss  as  he 
would  over  the  loss  of  one  thousand  dollars  in  a  slave. 
This  touches  his  pocket,  and  he  weeps  like  one  o'er 
the  funeral  pile  of  some  sainted  rdic!  Few  are  the 
negroes  in  any  of  the  s\ave  States,  and  especially  in 
the  cotton  and  sugar  sectioiis,  who  do  not  have  the 
opportunity  of  making  from  twenty  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  besides  performing  the  re- 
quired labor  for  their  masters.  This  is  not  an  unfire* 
quent  occurrence,  but  t^ere  are  many  instances  of 
this  which  have  come  under  our  own  observation,  in 
Louisiana  and  Texas ;  and  the  planters  throughout 
the  South,  with  reference  to  encouraging  their  negroes 
to  make  small  gains  for  themselves  are  not  unlike 
those  of  these  Stales.  If  the  negro  make  even  fifty 
dollars  in  this  manner,  besides  working  for  his  mas- 
ter the  required  time  more  or  less,  his  master  houses, 
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clothes^  feeds,  and  doctors  him,  and  thus  he  has  this 
sam  to  purchase  such  luxuries  or  clothing  as  he,  the 
slave,  may  desire*  This  has  unquestionably  the  ap- 
pearance  of  starvation  and  cruel  treatment  to  the 
negro  race  in  the  South,  could  we  credit  the  tales  of 
wanton  Abolitionists^  the  hidden  and  underground 
demons  of  the  nineteenth  century !  Most  astute,  sage 
and  Qod-like  men,  most  worthy  of  immortal  honors  I 
and  most  worthy  of  having  a  heaven  and  an  earth 
alone  for  their  pure  spirits  to  worship  and  sing  praises 
in  hereafter,  and  to  live  in^  at  present^  like  celestial 
angels^  pure  and  unspotted  I 

How  many  poor  men  there  are  in  the  countries 
just  alluded  to,  and  even  in  the  free  States  of  th« 
United  States,  who,  having  families  to  support,  the 
grocery,  clothing  and  medical  bills  to  pay,  and  labor*- 
ing  by  the  month  at  even  twenty-five  dollars,  can  do 
more  than  make  his  account  come  out  even  at  the 
close  of  the  year  ?  He  lives,  and  the  negro  lives,  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  white  man  does  not,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  in  the  old  countries,  depend  so  much 
on  his  industry ;  for  in  laboring  for  others^  he  has  to 
take  what  he  can  get.  And  now  comes  the  point  at 
issue  between  the  slave  States  of  America  and  the  ao* 
eaUedfree  States  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere^  In  the 
former  we  see  an  inferior  race^  and  which  has  ever 
been  inferior,  with  marks  2kxA  designs  about  such  race 
for  distinctive  and  wise  purposes,  not  made  by  man, 
nor  by  chance,  degraded  to  servile  labor  like  some 
animals ;  the  African  performs  this,  century  after 
century,  with  the  resignation  and  patience  of  an  ox* 
He  eats,  drinks,  sleeps,  and  works.  He  sings,  dances. 
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and  appears  happy  in  the  antics  be  is  able  to  perform. 
His  reason  leads  him  to  no  high  aspirations;  for  the 
opportunities  to  rise  as  a  race  they  have  never  seized, 
though  in  their  native  lands  they  have  ever  been 
flanked  by  intelligence  and  a  high  social  civilisation! 
And  what  are  they  now  any  more  than  they  were 
two,  three,  and  even  four  thousand  years  ago  ?  Their 
country  will  tell  the  tale,  for  it  is  a  tale  of  degrada- 
tion, of  woe  and  of  SQrrow  I  which  is  stamped  upon 
benighted  Africa,  on  which  side  soever  we  tarn,  and 
turn,  to  find  one  glimmering  ray  of  light  descend 
from  a  heaven!  This  is  essentially  the  case  of  Afri- 
cans of  black  ongin  ;  the  Egyptians  are  not  negroes, 
nor  were  they  ever.  [See  "  Types  oJ  Mankind,"  by 
Nott  and  Ghliddon,  page  214.]  From  this  evidence, 
the  ruling  race  there  have  ever  been  Cancasian ;  this 
has  been  the  condition  of  all  the  nations  inhabiting 
the  northern  portion  of  Africa.  Many  of  the  Moors 
and  other  individuals  of  the  Northern  nations  of  Af* 
rica,  like  many  of  the  Americans,  Snglish  and 
French,  into  other  countries,  have  wandered  into 
Central  Africa,  from  time  immemorial,  carrying  with 
them  their  arts  and  sciences;  and  to  a  certain  extent 
these  arts  and  sciences  have  arisen  through  thos^ 
and  their  half  breeds—for  it  is  unnatural  to  suppose 
that  such  wanderers  would  act  the  part  of  a  Joseph, 
in  a  distant  land,  away  from  their  own  country-wo- 
men,  unto  the  ebony  negressee,  that  stood  before 
them  in  nature's  garb.  Hence  arise  the  causes  of 
many  improvements  which  Henry  Barth  describes  in 
his  ''  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  North  and  Central 
Africa,  in  the  yeai%  1849-1855."     When  we  coatem** 
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plate  the  sources  of  these  improvements  in  the  form 
of  towns  and  cities^  we  can  ascribe  them  to  none 
other  than  the  Caucasian  wanderers.  At  an  early 
period  in  the  settlement  of  America,  and  of  many  of 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  it  has  been  the  custom  of 
the  discoverers  to  carry  either  all  their  arts  and  sci« 
ences,  or  in  part,  proportioned  to  the  new  settlers ; 
if  these  were  few,  and  wholly  men,  to  a  great  extent 
they  have  adopted  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  sav- 
ages, with  some  additional  comforts,  having  a  slight 
shade  of  civilization,  peering  out  here  and  there  to 
those  who  might  follow  their  trails.  Many  old  sail- 
ore  have  we  seen  on  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  inhab- 
iting  houses  no  better  than  their  chieftains,  with 
amall  patehes  of  ground  to  cultivate,  and  dressed  in 
the  costumes  of  the  natives.  In  some  of  their  indus- 
trial pursuits,  if  we  may  call  them  such,  there  is  an 
evident  manilestetion  of  superior  intellect ;  yet  this 
is  sluggish,  and  dull  here  as  in  Africa;  it  requires 
colUsion  against  a^i'n^  of  its  own  class;  hence  it  be- 
comes excited,  is  firuitful,  and  manifests  design  in  its 
being  molded  in  resemblance  to  its  Creator.  Man 
alone,  without  possessing  superior  courage  and  intel- 
ligence, when  his  lot  is  cast  among  savages  not  of  his 
own  hue,  has  obstacles  almost  insurmountable  to 
overcome,  and  not  unfrequently  he  adopts,  for  the 
sake  of  ease,  the  habits  of  those  who  surround  him, 
rising  by  degrees,  as  he  gains  power  over  them,  to 
make  them  imitate  him  in  new  designs  to  them, 
which  he  brought  with  him  from  his  father-land* 
By  this  mode  of  reasoning,  which  is  natural,  we  dis- 
cover how  the  improvemento  have  been  made  in 
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Central  Africa;  and  farther,  we  discoyer  on  the  high 
table  lands,  near  the  mountains  of  the  Moon,  many 
negro  types  resembling  the  Caucasians  as  to  nose,  Up, 
and  ean  Hence,  we  perceive  that  they  are  not 
wholly  blacks,  in  tracing  back  their  genealogy,  but 
mixed  with  the  Caucasian  wanderers.  Therefore, 
who  would  wonder  at  such  improvements  as  Henry 
Barth  describes,  as  if  he  had^  found  the  golden  egg 
as  to  the  geniuses  of  the  negroes !  0  Gk)d !  v^t 
thou  pour  forth  thy  vials  of  wrath  on  those  who, 
under  the  pretence  of  piety,  would  reconstruct  thy 
order  of  creation  !  It  was  beyond  thy  will  to  make 
black  white,  red  blue,  oats  com,  barley  rye,  etc.,  etc., 
ih  the  process  of  nature ;  hence  what  was,  is  with 
thee  forever  an  immutable  and  organic  law.  In  this 
is  there  reason  or  fanaticism  ?  Oh !  ye  Abolition- 
ists !  ye  Skeptics !  ye  Atheists !  ye  would  be  gods ! 
There  is  a  shuddering  thought,  a  lie,  blasphemy, 
falsity  of  purpose,  deceit  in  action,  obduracy,  an  un- 
meaning sound,  with  all  the  arts  of  a  demon  himself^ 
when  a  white  man  rises  and  announces  to  a  white 
audience  that  a  Mongolian,  Indian,  Malay,  or  African, 
especially  as  the  frenzy  runs,  is  as  good,  and  to  be 
respected  like  a  white  man !  The  test  of  such  a  de- 
claration is  putting  darkies  on  an  equality  as  citizens 
and  then  to  receive  the  males  as  such  in  the  marriage 
of  white  females,  and  the  negresses  as  such  in  the 
marriage  of  white  males.  In  this  we  have  the  test 
Is  it  God's  decree?  ye  atheistical  Abolitionists  I  Ye 
know  the  lie  is  on  your  lips  when  ye  utter  such  un- 
organic,  unholy  sounds !  and  ye  know  that  ye  have 
no  other  purpose  to  serve  than  your  own  ends  at  the 
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downfall  of  others.  Sach  reckless,  desperate,  unholy 
men  as  ye  are,  and  as  ye  am  manifesting  yoorselTes  be- 
tween your  sayings  and  doings^  or  your  declarations  and 
practices  as  to  yoorselyes,  what  words,  what  language, 
can  portray  the  wickedness  of  yoor  hearts ;  The  inhabi 
tants  or  citiEens  of  Sodom  and  Gromorrah,  for  iniquity 
and  rebelling  in  sight  of  God  and  msn,  and  for  the  per- 
version of  Gbd^s  oiganic  laW)  were  m  those  days  no  equal 
matches  to  you,  in  these  days  of  your  short,  tyranni- 
cal, unholy,  and  un*God-like  rule.  Compared  to  you 
they  were  saints.  Ye  know  this.  The  very  foun* 
tains,  the  rivers,  the  lakes,  the  earth,  ye  would  turn 
to  salt,  covered  with  asphaltnm,  that  ye  might  touch 
the  torch,  rather  than  ye  would  let  man  pursue  the 
arts  of  peace,  in  view  of  God's  organic  law  I  What 
fountains,  what  rivers,  what  lakes,  what  oceans, 
what  regions  of  earth,  have  not  been  palsied  with 
the  salted  crest  which  ye  leave  in  your  wakes  1  Behold 
them ;  they  will  stand  like  pillars  of  salt  over  this 
once  happy  land,  for  ages  beyond  computation  yet 
to  come,  and  tell  the  tales  of  Atheistical  rule  I  In  the 
latter  countries  previously  alluded  to,  on  page  402,  it 
is,  by  the  conventional  acts  of  the  aristocracy,  that  place 
every  kamonfcmij  not  of  their  ranA:,  beneath  them, 
though  of  the  sarrue  cdorr  I  These  principles  pervade 
all  the  upper  classes  in  life  in  those  dd  countries, 
descending  as  they  do,  from  the  crowned  heads, 
through  all  the  lines  of  nobility,  to  those  who  pur- 
chase their  rank  and  position  in  the  nobleman's 
society !  Consequently,  laborers  are  looked  upon  as 
low  and  sereile;  they  are  treated  as  a  degraded  caste 
of  people  (T€a^€(i  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  accu- 

dm 
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mulate  wealth  and  laxuries  to  pamper  the  tastes  of 
this  privileged  class.  This  class  regulates  the  valnation 
of  wages,  whieli  are  put  so  low  as  to  merely  supply 
some  of  the  most  ordinary  necessaries  of  life,  in  a 
very  stinted  manner,  or  portions.  This  is  a  convert* 
tional  arrangement  among  the  aristocracy  to  keep  the 
poor  from  rising  into  respectability.  Their  wages 
are  so  low  that  they  cannot  depart  wherelse  to  find 
more  remunerative  gains,  for  this  requires  means  to 
travel  and  maintain  themselves  till  they  can  find 
labor  to  perform.  But  this  is  not  all  that  work 
against  the  poor  man  of. the  old  countries;  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  take  a  recommendation  from 
the  one  in  whose  employ  he  was  last,  and  npt  one 
in  ten  of  such  kind  of  laborers  cai»  either  read  or 
write ;  and  his  master ,  for  so  he  is  called,  will  w(yrd  it 
so  as  to  make  this  poor  man/ee^  wholly  dependent  on 
him  and  the  other  nobleman,  to  whom  he  carries 
this  recommendaJiion. 

And  how  are  the  gates  of  the  rich  approached  by 
this  laboring  class,  except  in  thai  cringing  and  degror 
ded  manner,  that  saps  up  the  very  spirit  and  essence 
of  life !  If  this  man  salutes  one  of  the  privileged 
class,  or  even  a  rich  man,  it  is  done  with  hat  off,  to 
show  his  most  humble  attitude  ! 

What  more  does  a  slave  do  to  show  his  submission 
to  the  will  of  a  superior,  than  this  poor  peasant  in 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere  ?  who  truckles  and  cajoles  his 
Oriental  master,  fearing  that  he  might  be  turned  out 
of  his  situation  ! 

This  custom  is  gaining  ground  in  the  free  States 
of  the  United  States,  and  will  rapidly  increase  as 
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lands  and  wealth  become  more  concentrated  In  a  few, 
living  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  who 
frequently  visit  the  old  countries  as  merchants  or 
retired  gentlemen.  The  mania  for  imitation  in  the 
United  States,  is  so  perfectly  reckless  and  prodigal  of 
her  doings,  that  it  spreads  wherever  there  is  weaUh, 
especially  without  slave  property.  It  is  introduced 
into  different  sections,  by  country  merchants  and  re- 
tired gentlemen,  who  readily  seize  it  to  show  that 
there  is  a  distinction  in  the  forms  of  society;  though 
the  new  usage  is  no  better  than  the  one  to  whi(;h  we 
have  ever  been  accustomed. 

It  is  not  unfrequent  to  see  in  those  eastern  cities, 
white  servants  dressed  in  livery,  according  to  the  cos- 
tumes of  those,  herited  by  some  noble  peer,  and  trained 
to  usages  immemorial! 

In  slave  States,  we  are  less  disposed  to  adopt  new 
isms  and  new  fashions,  till  they  have  appealed,  for 
their  adoption,  to  our  reasons  and  our  judgmente^. 
Therefore  we  see,  in  these  States  and  countries  where 
slavery  exists,  a  disposition  to  be  let  ahm,  granting 
the  same  privileges  to  others  as  they  assume  for  them- 
selves ;  but  firm  in  the  endeavor  to  exercise  those 
prerogatives  which  nature,  and  reason,  and  Judgment 
have  given  them! 

Thus  we  have  contrasted  the  field  of  labor  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  the  free  States  of  the  North,  with  the 
slave  labor  of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  only  dif- 
ference with  reference  to  treatment  in  general,  is  that 
free  labor  goes  unpunished  for  committing  omissionei, 
'  with  the  exception  of  apprentices  and  those  bound 
to  serve  for  a  term  of  years,  who  are  chastised  by 
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the  rod.  It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  correct  their 
children  and  make  them  obedient  to  an  older  discre- 
tion^; and  so  it  is  with  the  masrter  to  correct  bis  slave. 
The  relation  as  to  exacting  obedience  is  one  and  the 
same  thing ;  yet  in  tbe  free  States  we  see  this  natural 
right  exercised  on  apprentices^  etc^  And  if  we  sbofild 
condescend  to  particularize,  not  tinfrequently  we 
should  see  this  same  arbitrary  rights  exercised  in  the 
free  States,  over  those  whom  ties  should  blend  har- 
moniously together  I  The  cotitrast  with  reference  tor 
the  field  of  labor,  so  &r  as  it  relates  to  feeMng,  would 
be  the  more  favorable  to  the  South  ^  for  no  old  or 
infirm  slave  can  be  turned  off^  like  a  servant  of  freer 
ooHntries,  and  a  peom  of  Mexico^  Ceirtral,  and  Soutk 
America.  Sere  wretchedneser  in  the  extreme  we 
have  seen,  among  the  peones,  who  had  served  many 
years,  on  eetates,  buf  whose  masters,  when  they  are 
infirm  or  sick,  or  worn  out  by  age  in  service  on  the 
estatee,  are  not  bound  to  maintain  them.  The  peone 
system  of  Mexico  among  the  Indiane  is  more  cruel 
than  slavery  in  any  of  the  slaveholding  portions  oi 
America,  from  these  facts  above  mentioned,  and  be' 
cause  the  peone  is  held  to  service^  so  long  as  he  is  in-' 
debted  to  hie  superior,  the  proprietor  of  the  estate^ 
unless  he  can  get  some  other  |m>prietors  to  pay  the 
indebtedness^  Thie  descends  to  his  posterity,  while 
the  general  wages  for  peoTtes  throughout  Mexico^ 
Central,  and  South  America,  except  Brazil,  are  six 
dollars  per  month,  with  two  peeks  of  Qom  meal  per 
week;  All  else  for  living  and  clothing  is  purchased 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  estate,  at  such  a  price  as  he 
BMiy  pIeB0e  ta  ask    Wherefoftythe  peoMe  are  always  in 
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debt,  and  the  amount  of  their  wages  seems  sanction- 
ed Ij^v  a  general  usage*  The  proprietor  himself  is  not 
unfrdquently  Alcalde  or  Justice  of  ^  the  Peace,  and 
hence  he  has  the  authority  to  enforce  labor  by  such 
punishment  as  he  sees  fit  to  adopt ;  otherwise,  the 
proprietor  of  the  estate  acts  with  reference  to  the 
peones  on  his  estate^  under  deputised  authority  from 
the  Alcalde. 

In  Europe  the  poor  must  labor  for  the  rates  of 
wages  established  in  the  several  countries  where  it 
is  required,  which  are  barely  sufficient  for  food  and 
clothing,  without  giving  the  means  to  subsist  on,  to 
go  to  new  countries,  in  order  to  do  better.  Such 
poor  ones  depend  on  the  rich  for  their  locomotion, 
and  are  emigrated  by  such,  when  a  superabundance 
of  labor  accumulates  in  any  one  section ;  because,  in 
the  winter,  this  overplus  is  an  expense,  and  a  tax  to 
them  for  support.  Therefore,  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
Mexico,  Central,  and  South  America,  the  price  of 
labor  is.  put,  by  a  universal  usage,  at  such  low  rates 
as  to  keep  the  poor  poor,  and  the  rich  rich ;  and  aee 
not  the  free  States  of  the  North  tending  to  the  same 
point,  as  based  on  the  influence  of  wealth  ?  We  have 
seen  it  in  all  of  its  ramifications  rising  up  here  and 
there  like  the  granite  rock,  typical  of  all  that  it  is  worth 
in  meaning !  In  view  of  all  these  considerationa, 
which  system  has  the  more  humanity  in  it,  the  free 
or  the  slave,  when  in^nitify,  ndcnegs,  and  age,  stare 
the  incumbent  in  the  face  t  Let  the  consistent  and 
knowing  ones  answer!  The  mission  of  slavery  with 
reference  to  the  African  negroes,  as  handed  down 
from  the  28th  verse  of  the  1st  chapter  of  Oenesis,  by 
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God,  in  ifts  organic  form  of  creation,  is  working  out 
its  destiny  in  the  countries  where  the  commands  of 
God  are  the  mo^t  respected,  (see  28th  verse,  1st  chap* 
ter  of  Genesis,)  and  the  people  are  the  most  actuated 
with  reference  to  agricultural  progress,  and  to  uni- 
versal development,  by  regrdar  and  fixed  labor y  towards 
tropical  America.  The  march  is,  onward,  and  to- 
ward the  great  prize,  to  svbdue  and  plarU  the  earth, 
by  those  physical  means  which  an  Omnicient  God 
gave  to  man !  And  is  it  not  right  and  beneficent  to 
carry  out  the  terms  of  creation,  and  the  commands 
imposed  on  us  by  God  in  this  verse,  (28th  ?)  In 
America  we  have  in  part  carried  them  out,  but  how  the 
moralist  would  ask  ?  Who  owned  the  soil  when  Co- 
lumbus came  to  America?  Let  the  poor  Indian  an- 
swer !  Apparent  piety  has  gone  hand  in  hand  from 
one  extreme  point  of  the  Continent  to  the  other,  in 
subduing  and  taking  formal  possession  of  the  soil, 
without  asking  conscience,  the  right  of  questioning 
it;  audit  has  driven  the  poor  Indians  from  their 
ponds,  and  hunting-grounds,  and  corn-fields,  with- 
out remorse,  upon  the  spur  of  manifest  destiny.  In 
this,  we  see  no  civil  war,  but  the  gun  and  knife  of 
the  invaders  in  one  hand,  with  his  other  hand  on  the 
plow !  He  is  for  conquest  and  manifest  destiny ! 
No  petition,  nor  no  legislation  is  made  to  bear  against 
this  usurpation,  not  even  by  the  most  pious;  and  in 
no  sense,  nor  in  one  case,  has  there  been  a  just  nego- 
tiation made  with  a  proper  equivalent  given,  which 
would  have  been  accepted  by  nations  on  an  equality 
with  us !  For  frequently,  Penn*s  purchase  is  cited 
as  a  just  one;  but  he,  with  his  long  Quaker  face. 
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cheated  the  Indians  in  the  measurement  of  his  land, 
as  history  often  one-sided,  tells  ns.  This  nsnrp- 
ing  of-the  lands  of  the  Indians,  and  this  planting  of 
them  in  the  farther  Western  wilds,  has  been  fmitfhl 
of  no  civil  strife  among  the  wkiies^  for  the  acqnisi* 
tion  became  common.  No  ^  monuments  have  been 
erected  North  or  South,  East  or  West,  to  perpetuate 
the*  names  of  those  poor  Indians,  their  hunting 
grounds,  and  fishing  ponds !  They  are  gone  to  the 
&r  West !  No  petition  signed  by  three  thousand  cler- 
gymen of  New  England  has  been  presented  as  yet, 
to  Congress,  in  order  to  petition  it  to  abolish  the  ob- 
noxious, inhuman,  and  wicked  laws,  which  expatria- 
ted them  by  thousands;  and  why?  because  such  pe- 
tition would  produce  no  maJterial  discord;  but  with 
reference  to  the  negro  slave  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, they  could  manifest  all  their  pent  up  piety;  and 
why  7  Because  it  would  sow  the  seeds  of  eternal  dis- 
cord between  the  North  and  the  l^mth !  Let  common 
sense  ask  the  amount  of  piety  wad  feeling  in  the  peti<* 
tion  to  Congress,  signed  by  three  thousand  clergymm 
for  the  purpose  above  mentioned  ?  If  there  had  been 
piety  and  feeling  in  this,  why  not  have  exercised  the 
same  towards  the  Indians,  whose  lands  their  forefa- 
thers had  stolen  J  or  taken  them  hj  fraud.  In  neither 
of  these  cases^  there  is  no  true  love  to  either  Gk)d  or 
man,  but  it  is  a  cunning' device  to  Create  civil  discord ! 
This  is  its  price !  This  is  all  that  it  is,  or  was  worth! 
Miserable  Demons!  A  just  God  knows  yon  not: 
Earth  will  tremble  whm  she  xeoeivea  yon  back  to  her 
virgin  and  My  bosom. 
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Pro-slavery  is  as  much  advantage  to  the  free  States 
aa  to  the  slave  States ;  for,  if  we  had  peace  and  a 
good  understanding  with  each  other,  both  in  the 
North  and  South,  in  the  East  and  West,  we  should 
have  been  acquiring  more  territory  of  Mexico  by  this 
time,  or  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico ;  and  this  act  of  acqui- 
sition would  give  an  impetus  to  emigrating  slaves 
into  such  tropical  territory,  from  the  States  where 
the  labor  pays  the  least;  and  this  emigration  is  natu^ 
ral  and  certain,  for  it  is  influenced  by  the  same  mo- 
tives as  influence  money  to  seek  locations  where  it 
will  pay  the  best*  Thfirefi»e,  by  the  procesl^  of  time 
such  Korthem  slave  States  would  become  free  States, 
because  the  increase  of  negroes  in  them  would  not 
keep  pace  with  the  demiwd  for  slave  labor  in  the 
new  tropical  territories;  this  progress,  for  years, 
would  be  as  rapid  as  we  should  acquire  territories, 
till  slavery  should  advance  into  northern  tropical 
America,  between  the  equator  and  the  tropic  of  Can- 
Qsr ;  especially,  so  as  it  shall  have  performed  its  civ- 
iUidng  mission  north  of  Cancer,  by  draining  the 
swamps,  felling  the  forests,  and  reducing  the  earth 
to  smiling  habitations,  exhausted  of  its  malaria  aris- 
ing  from  the  virgin  soil  and  the  decomposition  of 
vegetable  matter.  Such  is  the  fruit  of  slaveiy  in  its 
mission  of  progress  South  and  Southwest ;  and  the 
results  from  it  will  be  of  as  much  advantage  to  one 
section  not  in  possession  of  the  slaves  as  to  the  sec- 
tion poti^essiBg  them.  For  the  lands  in  the  States 
abandoned  by  the  sta/ves  are  drained  and  cleared  np, 
and  generally  well  fenced,  with  good  buildings.  And 
though  they  may  be  somewhat  worn,  it  would  be 
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much  cheaper  to  purchase  them  at  $10  per  acre,  with 
all  their  improvements,  and  nearness  to  markets,  even 
if  a  fourth  of  their  value  had  to  be  invested  in  ma- 
nures yearly,  to  make  them  productive,  than  it  would 
be  to  go  to  the  Far  West,  away  from  railroads  and 
markets.  This  is  the  natural  law  of  progress  and 
advancement  in  America,  and  it  invites  peace  and 
good  will  both  to  Gk)d  and  man,  and  it  civilizes  the 
D^ro  for  a  future  destiny,  by  being  brought  in  con- 
tact with  us;  and  to  this,  at  this  day,  he  owes  all  his 
material  change  and  progress,  as  we  have  proved 
beyond  refutation.  American  sfavery  has  a  long 
and  a  broad  field  to  operate  in ;  for  behold  the  West 
Indies,  typically  by  going  to  the  southeastern  end  of 
Cuba,  and  there  ascend  the  highest  mountain  of  this 
island,  Sierra  de  Cobre,  which  is  over  ten  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  Thence  cast  your  eyes  over  the 
ever  green  meadows  in  valleys,  and  on  mountain 
sides  throughout  this  island,  and  the  Indies,  and 
think,  as  we  have  thought,  for  what  were  they 
made  7  and  what  has  God  given  man  to  tussle  with 
nature  in  these  vast  abodes  of  perpetual  verdure ! 
We"  would  say,  as  we  have  said,  in  this  tropical 
climate :  we  have  the  living  implements  God  liiade 
for  us,  and  we  will  foster  their  growth  and  produc- 
tiveness, or  else  this  fair  scene  is  ever  a  wilderness 
waste !  This  island,  with  Porto  Kico,  would  be  a 
waste,  or  returning  to  its  pristine  grandeur  in  growths 
of  wildest  form,  like  their  sister  islands,  were  the  re- 
lation of  master  and  slave  severed  in  them  as  in  the 
latter.  And  degeneracy  and  debasement  would  en- 
sue as  the  gratuitous  reward  of  Abolitionism.     The 
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high  elevations  of  the  West  Indies  are  healthy,  fer 
more  so  than  the  most  cherished  parts  of  the  United 
States,  except  the  lower  part  of  California  on  the 
coast,  and  Southwestern  Texas.  There,  perennial 
verdures  bloom,  and  ripening,  go  hand-in-hand,  like 
joyous  maids,  with  their  pampered  boors!  With 
regular  and  fixed  labor  in  the  West  Indies,  the  tide  of 
prosperity  would  flow  to  the  base  of  many  a  man- 
sion in  want  of  their  luxurious  products ;  and  happy 
would  be  the  smiles  in  the  reception  of  them.  Cot- 
ton, sugar,  coffee,  and  honey,  with  valuable  timbers 
for  buildings  and  shipping,  also  dye  woods,  and  the 
spices,  are,  and  could  bo  made  most  abundant,  by 
regular  and  fixed  labor.  Coolie  labor  is  another  feature 
for  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  for  the  coolie  nevef 
works  out  his  time.  His  wages  are  four  dollars  per 
month,  besides  being  found  food,  medicine,  clothing 
and  bedding.  He  is  more  treacherous  and  sulky  than 
the  negro,  and  needs  watching. 

From  the  West  Indies  travel  with  us  to  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico,  and  up  from  Vera  Crnz  to  the 
Volcano  Popoca-Tepelt,  or  the  Smoking  Mountain, 
in  the  State  of  Mexico,  which  is  17,968  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Thence  cast  your  eyes  over  the 
extent  of  this  Republic,  and  read  its  past  history, 
written  in  brother's  blood ;  yes,  the  history  of  this  fair 
country,  and  reflect,  ere  reason  has  lost  its  throne ! 
Every  American  should  now  visit  this  spot^  and  re- 
flect, ere  the  day  for  sober  reflection  is  passed !  From 
this  point,  behold  the  vast  landscape  spread  out  be- 
fore you,  with  its  rich  agricultural  fields,  generally 
well  watered  by  small  rivers,  rising  from  springs  in 
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th«  mountains,  and  with  mineral  wealth  in  untold 
billions !  In  none  of  the  States  forming  the  Mexican 
Bepublic  is  the  soil  found  wanting,  and  though  arid- 
ity prevails  during  the  dry  seasons,  yet  it  is  thought 
by  scientific  Mexicans,  who  have  studied  the  confor- 
mation and  the  geological  features  of  their  country, 
that  artesian  wells  can  be  successfully  obtained  near 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  which  would  resuscitate 
and  perpetuate  verdure  throughout  most  of  the  plains 
of  Mexico,  adding  immense  wealth,  both  to  agricul- 
ture and  mining.  Having  traveled  much  in  Mexico, 
Central  and  South  America,  we  should,  from  the 
physical  features  of  the  coqntry,  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  with  reference  to  the  adaptation  of  these 
countries  to  an  artesian  well  system,  which  only 
await  a  greater  destiny,  and  a  regular  Skudfxed  labor. 
The  torrid  zone,  beginning  from  the  tropic  of  Can- 
cer on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  would  extend  inland 
about  fifty  miles,  and  about  the  same  on  the  Pacific 
ocean,  before  we  arrive  at  an  elevation  which  we 
might  essentially  denominate  temperate.  Above  this 
zone,  the  country  seems  to  be  divided  into  greater 
and  less  plateaus  with  ridges,  and  even  mountains 
surrounding  them  apparently,  yet,  however,  longitu- 
dinally, as  well  as  latitudinally,  there  are  narrow  de- 
files with  water  courses,  connecting  these  beautiful 
and  verdant  plateaus  together,  thus  forming  the 
table  lands  of  Mexico,  both  in  the  temperate  and 
frigid  zone.  This  zone  we  have  mentioned  before  in 
point  of  climate.  The  country  being  thus  divided 
into  plateaus, /u^  above  mentioned,  is  even  temperate 
iii  the  valley  of  Toluca,  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  yet 
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the  ridges  are  cold  and  arid.  Ab  previously  observed, 
the  formation  is  most  unique  with  reference  to  Mex- 
ico,  for  near  the  northern  boundary  of  Gautemala 
the  continuous  chain  of  mountains  from  the  Andes 
northward  seems  to  divide — one  arm  running  up 
the  Pacific  coast,  while  the  other  stretches  along  the 
Qulf  of  Mexico,  leaving  measureably  the  gulf  not  far 
above  Tampico,  thence  it  lines  its  course  more  north- 
wardly, just  in  the  rear  of  Monterey,  antl  thence 
unites  with  its  sister  arm  of  the  Pacific,  in  the  mid- 
dle portion  of  New  Mexico.  From  this  conformn- 
tion  of  Mexico  we  are  led  to  contemplate  the  table 
lands  with  their  plateaus  surrounded  by  mountain 
ridges,  which  are  all  volcanic,  fertile  and  prodQctive 
in  the  greatest  abundance.  By  a  regular  und  fixed 
form  of  government  in  Mexico,  mind  and  genius 
would  rise  to  superior  greatness,  because  they  are 
not  checked  by  diseaaes  incidental  to  the  rapid  ekmges 
of  the  seasons ;  the  thermometer  varying  in  many 
portions  of  this  table  land,  not  tb  exceed  ten  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Hen<»,  phy- 
sical force,  robust  constitutions,  and  genius  would 
arise  to  direct  the  utave  labor  of  the  plains  below  in 
the  torrid  zone,  and  penetrate  the  mountains  and  deep 
gorges  for  the  precious  ores.  Though  here,  under  a 
tropical  sun,  we  arise  in  the  morning  to  renew  agun 
the  journey  of  life,  full  of  vigor  and  full  of  purpose, 
to  obtain  the  prize  of  laudable  ambition,  for  the 
nights  are  invariably  cool  and  invigorating.  jN'ot 
only  the  precious  metals  abound  in  Mexico  in  her 
mountain  defiles,  with  the  richest  imaginable  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  on  her  plains ;  but  iron,  tin,  zinc, 
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antimony,  arsenic,  copper  and  lead,  are  procured  in 
great  abundance  in  various  portions  of  the  Republic^ 
as  in  Chihuahua^  Coahnila,  Durango,  Guadali^arai 
Michoacan  and  Zacatecas.  Therefore,  hj  internal  im^ 
provements  in  the  form  of  railroads,  no  want  need 
go  nnstipplied  from  one  extreme  portion  of  the  Re- 
public to  the  other ;  while  each  part,  bj  a  system  of 
irrigation^  can  be  made  to  produce  most  abundantly 
the  necessaries  and  luxtiries  of  life.  TlTus  you  see, 
reader,  the  capacities  of  Mexico;  btit  to  develop 
these  to  any  great  extent  in  the  torrid  zone^  or  even 
the  temperate,  it  would  require^/ixed  and  regular  labors 
which^  in  no  case^  could  be  corUingerUf  with  prosperity 
abounding. 

Having  surveyed  Mexico  and  its  adaptation  to 
slave  labor,  for  centuries  to  come,  both  in  an  agricul** 
taral  and  mineral  point  of  tiew,  we  will  pass  into 
Central  America,  and  ascend  the  volcano  of  Guatc 
mala,  or  commonly  called  the  Water  Volcano,  in  the 
State  of  Gktutemala,  which  is  more  than  12,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  this  point,view  the 
States  of  Central  America,  to- wit  s  Oautamala,  San 
Salvador,  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  and  Nicarauga,  with 
their  hills  and  dales,  mountains  and  valleys,  givin/f 
evety  shade  of  climate  and  production  known  to  the 
Wants  of  man<  To  save  ourselves  from  mental  labor, 
and  to  answer  the  purpose  intended  as  well,  if  not 
better,  than  any  description  we  could  give  of  Ceu" 
tral  America,  we  will  adopt  Squier's,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

*^That  small  spot '^  small  as  compared  with  the 
gigantic  continent^  great  in  reference  to  its  goographi" 
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cal  position  and  future  destiny — is  known  as  Central 
America.  From  the  period  of  the  discovery,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  Balboa,  crossing  its  narrow* 
est  isthmus  at  Darien,  rushed,  buckler  and  sword  in 
hand,  into  the  waters  of  the  South  Sea,  and  claimed 
its  almost  limitless  shores  for  the  crown  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  until  the  present  hour,  that  country  has 
been  regarded  with  a  constantly  increasing  interest ; 
an  interest  which  the  requirements  of  commerce,  and 
the  recent  acquisitions  and  newly  developed  resources 
of  our  own  country  on  the  Pacific,  have  not  only 
augmented,  but  turned  to  a  practical  direction.  Co* 
lumbus,  not  only  comprehending  the  importance  of 
his  own  discoveries,  coasted  along  its  eastern  shores 
from  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  to  the  Bight  of  Darien, 
in  anxious  hope  and  vain  endeavor  to  find  a  passage 
whereby  the  treasures  of  the  Indies  might  be  poured 
into  the  lap  of  Spain.  The  same  rich  prize,  aug*'* 
mented  in  value  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  force 
of  events,  is  still  ofiTered  to  the  enterprise  of  the 
world. 

Asia,  with  its  vast  populations  and  increasing 
wants,  furnishes  a  market  worthy  of  the  competition 
of  nations.  New  and  progressing  States  have  sprung 
into  existence  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  American 
continent,  which  are  destined,  in  the  course  of  time, 
to  attain  a  pitch  of  greatness,  rivalling  that  of  the 
proudest  nations  of  Europe.  The  Australian  and 
Polynesian  islands,  by  the  double  process  of  coloni- 
zation and  civilization,  have  already  risen  into  im- 
portance, and  now  enter  largely  into  the  commercial 
and  political   calculations  of  the  maritime  world. 
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A  new  empire  is  laying  deep  its  foundationB  on  the 
coast  of  New  Holland,  and  it  requires  no  extraordi* 
nary  prescience  to  discover  that  it  will  soon  take 
rank  amongst  independent  nations.  In  short,  the 
great  tides  of  civiHzation,  for  three  centuries  moving 
majestically  eastward  to  India,  and  westward  to  the 
New  World,  from  the  European  center,  now  meet  in 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific ;  they  have  encircled  the 
earth ;  and  **  the  short  and  easy  passage  to  the  In- 
dies," which  Columbus  sought,  from  a  leading  de- 
sideratum, has  been  the  great  necessity  of  the  age. 
This  alone  is  wanting  to  secure  forever  American 
preponderance  in  the  Pacific — ^that  placid  sea  where 
steam  navigation  is  destined  io  achieve  its  greatest 
triumphs,  and  American  enterprise  and  American 
republicanism  jtheiv  most  imposing  results.  Geographi- 
cal discovery  early  demonstrated  the  fact  that  to  this 
short  and  easy  '^  passage  to  the  East,"  the  American 
continent  presents  an  unbroken  barrier,  from  the 
realms  of  northern  ice  to  the  stormy  cape  of  the 
South,  lashed  by  the  turbulent  Antartic  sea.  From 
that  period  the  daring  man  has  contemplated  the 
Titanic  enterprise  of  cutting  through  the  continent, 
and  opening  an  artificial  water  communication  be- 
tween the  two  great  oceans.  Within  twenty  year6 
after  the  discovery,  the  three  routes  which  by  com- 
mon consent  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  only 
feasible  ones  for  such  communication,  had  been  indi- 
cated by  one  Gomara,  one  of  the  earliest  writers  on 
America. 

All  of  these  are  comprehended  in  what  is  proper- 
ly Central  America ;  and  that  which  seems  to  ofier 


peculiar  advantages  for  thia  purpose^  if  indeed  it  ig 
not  the  only  one  which  has  the  merit  of  practicabili- 
ty, passes  through  the  very  center  of  this  interest- 
ing country.  Indeed,  in  respect  to  geographical  po* 
sition,  it  almost  realizes  the  ancient  idea  of  the  cen- 
ter  of  the  world*  iN'ot  only  does  it  connect  the  two 
great  divisions  of  the  American  continent,  the  North-r 
em  and  Sonthem  hemispheres,  but  its  ports  open  to 
Europe  and  Africa  on  the  East^  and  to  Folynesiay 
Asia,  and  Australia  on  the  West  Here  too,  the  Con« 
tinent  slinks  to  its  narrowest  limits,  and  its  graat 
mountain  barriers  subside  into  low  and  broken  ranges. 
The  adventurous  traveler,  standing  beneath  the  sky 
of  an  eternal  summer,  with  the  exuberance  of  tropi- 
cal verdure  around  him,  may  look  down  upon  the 
restless  Atlantic,  the  great  highway  of  commerce  of 
the  Old  World)  on  the  one  hand,  and  upon  the  broad 
Pacific,  rolling  its  unbroken  waves  over  half  the 
globe,  on  the  other.  These  conditions  unerringly 
point  out  this  country  as  the  theatre  of  great  events^ 
and  will  give  it  a  prominence  in  the  future  history  of 
the  world,  second  to  no  other  equal  extent  c^  the 
earth's  surface.  Gla,ncing  at  the  map,  we  find,  at 
the  isthmus  of  Tehuantipec  on  the  I^orth,  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  approaching  to  within  two  hundred  milee 
of  the  Western  Ocean ;  the  waters  of  the  river  Coa« 
isacalco,  which  ilows  into  the  former,  interlocking 
with  those  of  the  Chicapa,  flowing  into  the  latten 
This  line  affords  certain  fiicilities  of  transit  which 
can  not  fail  to  be  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
great  Mississippi  valley,  to  whom  it  affords  the  easi- 
est and  speediest  mode  of  communication  with  the 
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western  coast  of  the  Continent.  They  will  prove 
themselves  strangely,  negligent  of  their  present,  and 
blind  to  their  prospective,  interests,  if  they  do  not 
secure  permanently  the  control  of  that  isthmus, 

Below  this  point  the  continent  widens,  embracing 
the  high  table  lands  of  Guatemala  upon  the  West, 
and  the  broad  plains  of  Tobasco,  Chiapas,  and  Yu- 
catan upon  the  East  The  Gulf  of  Honduras,  how- 
ever, closes  around  this  section  upon  the  Southeast, 
and  again  narrows  the  Continent  to  less  than  two 
hundred  miles.  The  country  intervening  between  it 
and  the  Pacific,  nevertheless,  loses  its  elevated  char- 
acter, and  constitutes  two  great  valleys,  through 
which  the  Montague  finds  its  way  to  the  Atlantic  by 
the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  and  the  Lema  flows  to  the 
Western  Ocean.  Still  lower  down,  and  passing  the 
great  transverse  basin  of  Nicaragua,  is  the  well- 
known  narrow  isthmus  of  Darien,  over  which  the 
tide  of  European  migration,  within  a  period  of  three 
hundred  years,  has  twice  poured  its  flood— once  up- 
on Peru,  and  once  upon  the  glittering  shores  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Nor  are  the  topographical  beauties  of  Central 
America  less  remarkable  than  its  geographical.  In 
its  physical  aspect  and  configuration,  it  has  very  just- 
ly been  observed,  it  is  an  epitome  of  all  other  coun- 
tries and  climates  of  the  globe.  High  mountain 
ranges,  isolated  volcanic  peaks,  elevated  table-lands, 
deep  valleys,  broad  and  fertile  plains,  and  extensive 
alluvions,  are  here  found  grouped  together,  relieved 
by  large  and  beautiful  lakes,  and  majestic  rivers,  the 
whole  teeming  with  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and 
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possessing  every  variety  of  climate,  from  torrid 
lieats  to  the  cool  and  bracing  temperature  of  eternal 
spring.  The  great  chain  of  the  Cordilleras  here,  as 
in  South  America,  runs  close  along  the  Pacific  coast, 
l)ut  in  places,  is  interrupted,  and  assumes  the  form  of 
detached  ranges  and  isolated  elevation?,  of  groups  or 
knots  of  hills,  between  which  the  streams  from  the 
interior  wind  their  way  to  either  ocean.  As  aeon- 
sequence,  the  principal  alluvions  border  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Carribean  Sea.  Here  rains  fall  in 
greater  or  less  quantities  for  the  entire  year ;  vegeta- 
tion is  rank,  and  the  climate  is  damp  and  is  propor- 
tionably  insalubrious.  The  trade  winds  blow  from 
the  Northeast ;  and  the  moisture  with  which  they 
are  saturated,  condensed  on  the  elevated  parts  of  the 
Continent,  flows  down  toward  the  Atlantic.  The 
Pacific  slope  is  therefore  comparatively  dry  and 
])ealthful,  as  are  also  the  elevated  table-lands  of  the 
interior.  Topographically,  Central  America  pre- 
sents three  marked  centers  of  elevation,  which  have, 
to  a  certain  extent,  fixed  its  political  divisions.  The 
iirstisthe  great  plain  in  which  is  situated  the  city  of 
Guatemala,  and  which  is  nearly  six  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  Here  the  large  rivers,  Usumasinta 
and  Tabasco,  flowing  Northward  through  Chiapa 
and  Tabasco,  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  take  their 
rise — their  sources  interlocking  with  those  of  the 
Motagna  or  Gualan,  running  Eastward  into  the  Gulf 
of  Honduras,  and  with  those  of  the  small  streams 
which  send  their  waters  Westward  into  the  Pacific. 
Another  highjilain  occupies  the  center  of  Honduras, 
and  extends  into  the  Northern  part  of  Nicaragua^ 
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from  which  radiate  a  hundred  streams,  Korth  and 
East  into  the  Carribean  Sea,  and  South  and  West  in- 
to the  great  lake  of  Nicaragua,  and  the  Southern 
Ocean.  Among  these  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
Rio  Escondido,  the  rivers,  Yanks,  boco  or  Sigovia, 
the  Roman,  Poyais,  and  G-uyapi,  upon  the  Eastern 
slope;  the  Lempa,  La  Rar,  Nacaome,  and  Oholutica, 
upon  the  Western.  Intervening  between  this  and 
the  third  great  center  of  elevation  in  Costa  Rica,  is 
the  basin  of  the  Nicaraguan  lakes,  with  its  verdant 
stopes  and  gently  undulating  plains.  The  nucleus  of 
the  Costa  Rican  elevation  is  the  volcano  of  Crotago, 
which  towers  in  its  midst.  Here,  the  Cordilleras 
resumed  their  general  character  of  a  great  mountain 
barrier,  but  soon  subside  again  into  low  ridges  on 
the  isthmus  of  Panama.  These  peculiarities  of  con- 
figuration will  explain  the  endless  variety  of  climate 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  which  is  no  where 
more  remarkable  than  in  Central  America.  Situated 
between  8^  and  17°  decrees  of  North  latitude,  were 
it  not  for  these  features,  the  general  temperature 
would  be  somewhat  hotter  than  that  of  the  West 
Indies.  As  it  is,  the  climate  of  the  coast  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  islands  alluded  to,  and  ex^ 
eeedingly  uniform ;  modified  somewhat  by  the  shape 
and  position  of  the  shore,  and  by  the  proximity  of 
the  mountains,  as  well  as  by  the  prevailing  winds. 
The  beat  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  not,  however,  so  op<- 
pressive  as  on  the  Atlantic;  less  perhaps  because  of 
any  considerable  difierence  of  temperature,  than  on 
account  of  the  great  dryness  aiid  purity  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 
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In  the  Northern  part  of  the  State  of  Gaatemala^ 
and  what  is  called  Los  Altos,  the  Highlands,  the 
average  temperature  is  lower  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  conntrj.  Snow  sometimes  falls  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Quezaltenango,  the  capital  of  this  department, 
but  disappears  immediately,  as  the  thermometer, 
rarely,  if  ever,  falls  to  the  freezing  point*  In  the 
vicinity  of  Guatemala,  the  range  of  the  thermome- 
ter 18  from  65^to80^  averaging  about  72^  of  Fah- 
renheit. Vera  Paz,  lying  between  Guatemala  and 
Yucatan,  is  nearly  ten  degrees  warmer,  and  the 
coast  from  the  Balize  around  to  the  Gulf  of  Hondu- 
ras, embracing  the  ports  of  Santo  Tomas,  and  Isa- 
bal,  to  Omoa  and  Truxillo,  is  still  hotter,  and  very 
unhealthy.  The  State  of  San  Salvador  lies  wholly 
on  the  Pacific.  It  is  smaller  than  any  of  the  other 
States,  and  better  populated.  It  is  less  elevated  tbao 
either  Guatemala  or  Honduras,  and  its  general  tem- 
perature is  probably  higher.  The  heat,  however,  is 
never  oppressive,  except  at  a  few  points  on  or  near 
the  coast,  as  for  instance,  Sonsonate,  La  Union,  and 
San  Miguel.  The  latter  place  is  very  closely  shut 
in  by  mountains,  and  is  not  reached  by  the  prevail- 
ing winds,  to  which  circumstance  its  high  tempera- 
ture and  proverbial  unhealthiness  are  mainly  to  be  as- 
cribed. Honduras,  as  its  name  implies,  (plural  of 
Hondura,  "  depth,")  has  a  very  diversified  surface. 
The  coast  upon  both  oceans  are  low ;  but,  as  we  have 
already  said,  the  country  in  the  interior  is  elevated, 
and  there  the  climate  is  really  delightful ,  the  average 
temperature  at  Tegucigalpa  and    Comayagua,  tbe 
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principal  towns,  being  about  75°  F.  The  department 
of  Segovia,  in  Nicaragua,  borders  on  Honduras,  and 
has  a  like  surface  and  temperature.  The  principal 
part  of  Nicaragua,  however,  is  different  in  all  re- 
spects, and  has  a  topography  and  climate  peculiarly 
its  own.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  here,  that 
the  lakes  of  Nicaragua  form  a  great  inland  basin, 
with  broad  and  undulating  slopes,  relieved  only  by 
steep  volcanic  cones,  and  a  few  ranges  of  hills  along 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific ;  and  that,  although  the  gen- 
eral surface  is  low,  as  compared  with  the  other  States 
of  Central  America,  its  climate  is  so  favorably  mod- 
ified by  a  variety  of  causes  as  to  be  rendered  not  on- 
ly agreeable,  but  quite  as  salubrious  as  that  of  any 
equal  extent  of  country  under  the  tropics.  The 
population  of  Costa  Rica  is  concentrated  on  the 
Western  or  Pacific  slope  of  the  great  volcano  of 
Cartago,  and,  as  a  consequence,  any  degree  of  tem- 
perature may  be  obtained,  according  to  the  elevation 
from  intense  heat  at  the  port  of  Punta  Arenas  to 
the  constant  spring  of  San  Jose,  or  to  the  autumnal 
temperature  of  the  belt  above  the  ancient  earthquake 
— shattered  capital  of  Cartago.  The  eastern  slopes 
of  Costa  Rica  may  be  said  to  be  uninhabited,  and 
the  coast  from  the  Chirigin  lagoon  northward  is  low 
and  unhealthy.  Indeed,  the  entire  Atlantic  coast  of 
Central  America,  embracing  the  whole  of  what  is 
called  the  Mosquito  shore,  is  subject  to  the  same  re- 
mark. 

But  j-et  there  are  points  which  are  singularly  ex- 
empt from  disease,  and  where  the  inhabitants,  for  a 
radius  of  a  few  miles,  enjoy  general  good  health. 
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while  beyoud  these  limits  the  evrdeuces  of  iusalobri- 
Xy  are  unmistakable.  This  coast  has,  however,  scarce- 
ly any  inhabitants,  except  a  few  squalid  Indians  oi 
the  Carib  stock,  of  which  the  Moscos  or  Mosquitos, 
in  consequence  of  certain  equivocal  relations  with 
Great  Britain,  are  the  best  known.  This  nation,  as 
it  is  called,  is  a  mongrel  breed,  crossed  between  the 
negroes  and  Indians,  in  every  degree  of  mixture. 
They  are  few  in  number,  and  have  only  a  factitious 
importaqce ;  for  the  mass  of  the  Indians,  inhabiting 
what  is  geographically  known  as  the  ^^  Mosquito 
shore,"  neither  recognize  them  as  their  masters,  nor 
maintain  any  relations  with  them. 

Besides  the  rivers  of  Central  America,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  have  already  been  enumerated,  there  is 
a  number  of  large  and  beautiful  lakes,  viz :  Nicara- 
gua, Managua,  in  Nicaragua ;  Ouija  and  Ulopango, 
in  San  Salvador;  Golfo  Dula,  Feten,  Atitlan,  and 
Amatitan,  in  Guatemala ;  and  Yajos,  in  Honduras. 
Of  these,  the  lakes  of  Managua  and  Nicaragua  alone 
are  navigable." 

Must  such  a  country,  teeming  with  all  material 
wealth,  yet  embosomed,  be  cultivated  here  and  there, 
without  seeming  design,  in  a  patch-work  manner,  by 
a  population  seven-eighths  colored,  with  dissolute 
habits,  tastes,  and  desires  a  little  above  the  mere  ani- 
mal that  eats,  drinks,  sleeps,  and  has  a  coming  pas- 
sion periodically, when  the  young  can  walk  and  heed 
a  mother's  voice  ?  Would  this  be  the  decree  which 
Abolitionists  would  make,  by  disorganizing  the  or- 
ganic order  of  creation  ?    Say,  ye  atheistical  egotists ! 
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Central  America  aboundB  in  stock,  and  many  cat- 
tle are  shipped  to  Havana  for  beef.  Far  more  than 
Mexico,  it  is  a  perennial  pasture  and  garden,  with 
blossom  and  fruit  alternately  appearing.  The  cereals 
of  the  temperate  zone  flourish  on  the  table  lands, 
while  the  greatest  luxuriance  of  tropical  productions 
grows  on  the  plains  below.  The  precious,  as  well  as 
the  useful  metals,  abound  in  the  mountain  gorges, 
yet  the  unsettled  condition  of  this  country  has  pre- 
vented much  endeavor  to  their  developments.  The 
plants  and  fruits  which  we  have  enumerated  in  our 
botanical  description  abound  here  in  perfection, 
either  in  the  torrid  or  temperate  zone ;  and  those  also 
flourishing  in  the  temperate  portions  of  the  United 
States  find  a  thriving  home  for  themselves  in  the 
land  of  their  new  adoption.  Truthfully,  this  is  the 
home  of  the  negro,  and  thejooi^juncture  with  refer- 
ence to  geographical  location,  where  the  greatest 
agricultural  developments  known  to  man  can  be 
produced  from  the  exuberant  soil,  composed  of  vol- 
canic debris,  ashes  and  vegetable  decomposition,  by 
and  through  the  means  of  slave  labor.  In  such  a 
tropical  country,  where  indolence  is  so  natural,  it  is 
only  mind  that  rises  above  nuUterj  and  excites  itself 
to  action  by  agricultural  products  on  a  large  scale, 
and  commercial  relations,  that  we  can  really  hope 
for  the  clearing  up  of  the  forests,  the  draining  of  the 
swamps,  and  the  rendering  of  it  a  garden,  not  unlike 
paradise  of  yore !  Such  a  country  requires  the  ruU 
ing  race  to  live  in  its  temperate  zone,  and  to  culti- 
vate the  plains  below  by  slave  labor,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  overseers  or  directors,  who  would  have  to 
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spend  a  portion  of  their  time  on  the  table  lands  to 
recuperate.  By  such  means  only,  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America  will  awake  from  their  long  night  of 
slumber^  and  astound  the  world  besides,  by  the  tide 
of  their  prosperity^  and  by  the  regularity  of  their  de- 
velopments !  These  are  facts j  which  look  reason  and 
common  sense  boldly  in  the /ace,  and  deny  refutation. 
These  countries,  since  seceding  from  Spain,  have 
shown  their  madness  and  ignorance  of  the  future,  in 
yielding  up  their  only  regular  and  ficed  prosperity  and 
advancement  by  abolishing  slavery,  shortly  after  their 
revolutions  began.  It  was  the  death-blow  to  their 
material  prosperity,  for  contrast  these  countries  with 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  in  the  way  of  developments, 
^nd  see  their  significance  dwindle  to  nought,  like  a 
midnight  dream,  in  comparison ;  and  it  is  by  com- 
parison that  we  become  intelligent,  and  learn  in  each 
community  to  know  its  wants,  and  how  to  provide 
for  them.  Communities,  five  hundred  or  one  thou- 
sand miles  apart  latitudinally,  cannot  legislate  well 
for  each  other,  for  it  is  seldom  that  they  feel  for  each 
other  in  legislation,  whenever  banded  together  by  a 
generous  prosperity  and  common  ties  of  manhood. 
To  return  more  minutely  to  the  topography  of  Cen- 
tral America,  we  should  say  that  its  surface  does  not 
display  that  lofty  and  rugged  character  which  gen- 
erally marks  the  neighboring  portions  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  The  chain  of  the  Andes,  which  raises 
such  a  tremendous  snowy  barrier  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  continent,  sinks,  in  the  isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma, into  a  mere  rocky  dike,  connecting  North  and 
Bouth  America. 
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K'ear  Nicaragua  it  seems  to  become  little  more  than 
an  insensible  ridge,  sloping  down  to  the  shores  of  the 
opposite  oceans.  Proceeding  to  the  northwest,  it 
soon  rises  and  presents  to  the  Pacific  a  lofty  range, 
in  which  the  traveler  can  count  twenty-one  volca- 
noes, partly  burning  and  partly  extinct.  The  high- 
est of  these  we  have  mentioned.  Hence,  from  this 
view  of  Central  America,  though  it  does  not  present 
generally  that  table-land  appearance  that  Mexico 
does,  yet  it  has  high  mountain  valleys  and  plateaus, 
where  we  enjoy  the  winds  of  either  ocean  by  day, 
and  at  night  the  land  breeze,  and  where  the  produc- 
tions of  the  more  temperate  zones  abound.  The 
table  lands  are  healthy,  and  the  thermometer  varies 
but  a  few  degrees  in  the  course  of  the  year.  There 
are  two  seasons  in  this  country — ^the  wet  and  the 
dry.  The  wet  begins  in  June,  and  lasts  four  months, 
and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  it  is  usually 
dry.  Therefore,  inigation  during  the  dry  season  adds 
greatly  to  the  increase  of  the  products  of  the  soil, 
making  a  certainty  in  perennial  verdure.  Here,  too, 
the  famed  spices  of  India  can  be  grown  successfully 
by  regular  labor;  and  the  whole  landscape,  when 
clear^  of  its  sturdier  growth,  and  dotted  with  the 
useful  and  ornamental  trees  blended  in  one  prospect, 
would  be  fragranting  the  air  with  perennial  bloom 
and  ripened  fVuit  In  the  torrid  zone  of  this  coun- 
try, when  brought  under  cultivation,  fields  after 
fields  rising  in  gradual  succession,  yielding  indigo, 
cofiee,  cacao,  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  hides,  dye- 
woods  and  medicines,  and  especially  near  lake  Niea- 
ragua^  with  the  cocoa-nut  palms,  cinnamon,  clove, 
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nutmeg,  allspice,  and  orange  trees,  with  nonierous 
others  which  we  have  mentioned,  in  addition  to  like 
banana,  plantain,  mangOstan,  dnrion,  costard-apple^ 
or  the  cherimoyer,  or  anona  cherimolia,  with  all  the 
productions  of  the  tenaperate  zones  within  a  few 
hour's  travel,  would  present  a  spectacle  truly  grand  and  int- 
viting,  one  indeed  which  an  Abolitionist  or  an  Eman- 
cipationist should  visit  and  aerutinize  with  care  and 
foresight  as  to  future  generations,  before  he  would 
give  his  sanction  to  the  freedom  of  the  negtoos  in  the 
United  States !  All  stich  men  it  should  predidpose 
to  the  progress  of  slavery  South  and  Southwest,  let- 
ting  free  labor  keep  pace  with  those  adapted  to  grlip-* 
pie  with  gigantic  forests  and  swamps,  whose  exhala- 
tions would  unnerve  and  devastate  any  white  settle- 
ment, who  would  have  to  perform  the  labors  of  the 
field  in  this  tropical  region.  And  ages  after  ages  will 
roll  on,  with  Indian  and  negro  patches  here  and  there 
cleared  up  and  cultivated  in  the  most  careless  man- 
ner, if  no  new  system  of  labor,  that  is,  slave  laJbcr^  be 
not  introduced  and  made  to  supplant  the  drone-like 
service  which  is  now  performed  in  the  field,  where 
tropical  abundance  should  be  obtained.  The  twenty- 
eighth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  should  be 
kept  before  the  New  Englanders  now  in  the  advance- 
ment South  atid  Southwest,  as  it  was  kept  before 
th*em  immediately  after  their  landing  on  Plymouth 
Rock,  in  subduing  the  forest  Indians ;  wherefore  we 
should  have  no  sectional  issue  of  what  one  portion 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  do,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  another  portion.  As  the  Indian 
obstacles  to  their  settlement  have  given  away,  and  are 
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dktaoced  from  them,  they  forget  the  demands  and 
necessities  of  others  in  newer  sections  to  sach,  which 
are  not  lihlike  theirs  formerly.  A  wise  diseretion  in 
legislation  will  look  to  the  interests  of  idl,  and  make 
itself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  otheis, 
before  it  acts  on  l^slative  principles. 

In  such  a  country,  as  also  in  Mexico,  slave  labor 
will  pay  from  one  hundred  to  even  six  hundred  per 
cent  better  than  in  the  slave  States  of  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  If orth  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky and  Missouri,  possessing  all  the  advantages  in 
point  of  climate  and  productions  to  live  within  them- 
selves, and  to  be  also  large  exporters.  An  acre  will 
produce  in  the  tropical,  and  also  temperate  portions 
of  these  countries,  two  bales  of  cotton,  in  part  by 
irrigation  and  in  part  without  it ;  and  in  fact,  in 
most  every  section  of  these  countries,  one  slave  could 
cultivate  from  six  to  ten  acres,  while  three  thousand 
pounds  of  sugar  per  acre  are  no  uncommon  yield  to 
tropical  America.  The  cultivation  of  the  spices 
would  pay  also  in  the  same  ratio ;  while  tobacco  and 
rice  would  excel  the  qualities  of  those  produced  in 
the  United  States.  In  this  view  of  the  profits  of  la- 
bor, slave  labor,  with  no  barriers  to  prevent  it,  and  by 
the  acquisition  of  territory  under  honorable  purchaseSj 
would  advance  with  rapid  strides  from  those  old 
slave  States  to  new  fields  of  labor,  like  money  fix 
finding  the  best  market,  with  the  best  security. 
Hence  freedom  will  follow  in  the  pace  of  this  pioneer 
muscular  labor  to  enjoy  a  rich  field. 

Such  a  country  as  we  have  just  described  will  be 
the  home,  and  the  manifest  destiny  of  the  negro, 
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come  wealy  come  woe !  It  is  written  on  the  Ameri- 
can brow,  and  plahted  in  his  heart,  and  it  will  be  at- 
tained, though  it  may  toil  through  volcanic  isms,  that 
shake  the  very  piUars  of  State  from  their  pedestals! 
They  will  reascend,  be  plumed  to  the  Constitution 
of  our  fathers,  and  descend  to  the  latest  posterity ! 
For  such  is  our  destiny,  and  &t«  will  not  deny  it ;  it 
must  be  onward,  upward,  and  toward  the  prize;  or 
else  tropical  America  was /ormerf  in  vain!  and  Gk>d, 
in  his  creation,  an  inconsistent  God !  Gk>d,  in  his 
creation,  was  not  sectional,  nor  is  he  in  his  attributes'* 
nor  was  the  Constitution  of  our  fathers  sectional ! 
Let  us  wash  our  hands  from  sectional  prejudices  and 
bury  the  isms  beneath  the  sod,  never  to  be  disen- 
tombed !  Such  must  be  the  action  of  future  events, 
and  the  sooner  we  restore  reason  to  its  empire,  so 
much  the  sooner  we  shall  have  peace  and  prosperity, 
which  every  good  man  most  earnestly  desires ! 

The  contemplation  of  the  South  American  portion 
of  the  American  continent  fills  the  mind  with  en- 
raptured delight^  to  behold  the  many  fair  plateaus, 
or  in  the  language  of  this  country — ^pampas,  silvas, 
and  lianas,  which,  by  far,  to  the  greatest  extent,  com- 
prise its  vast  fertility.  The  area  of  South  America 
embraces  a  surface  of  6,764,677  square  miles ;  and 
i|}  order  to  gather  an  imaginary  idea  with  reference 
to  this  rich,  vast,  and  tropical  country,  let  us  ascend 
the  volcano  of  Aconcagua,  28,200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  view  the  grandest  and  most 
magnificent  landscape  conceivable,  on  what  side 
soever  we  tura  to  the  compass !  As  near  the  pointy 
and  to  subserve  our  purpose  for  this  work,  we  will 
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quote  Colton'fl  physical  description  of  this  part  of  the 
American  continent,  which  reads  as  follows : 

^  South  America  presents  the  most  striking  con- 
trasts of  lofty  mountains  and  extensive  plains  in  the 
world.  The  mountainous  or  elevated  tracts  are 
chiefly  limited  to  the  borders  of  the  Pacific  and  At- 
lantic oceans,  and  in  their  arrangement  form  four 
distinct  mountain  systems.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  is  undoubtedly  the  Andine  system,  which 
stretches  along  the  west  coast  north  and  south,  in  a 
continued  chain  of  4,200  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and 
of  4,400,  when  measured  along  the  highest  part  of  the 
summits.  The  Andes  are  of  inconsiderable  width, 
but  attain  great  elevations,  ranking  in  this  respect 
next  to  the  Himalaya  mountains.  In  their  southern 
part,  ihey  form  a  group  of  mountainous  islands,  con- 
stituting the  archepelego  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  and 
are  penetrated  in  every  direction  by  narrow  inlets  or 
fiords  of  the  sea,  ending  often  in  glaciers  formed  from 
the  snow  on.  the  mountains,  here  frequently  6,000 
feet  high.  Northward  of  these  insular  mountains, 
the  main  line  is  frequently  divided  by  wide  longitu- 
dinal valleys,  and  present  Jofty  walls  on  either  side, 
and  in  parts  forming  two  or  more  separate  ranges, 
and  in  its  course  is  cut  by  several  passes.  Many  of 
the  peaks  are  volcanoes,  varying  in  height  from  18^- 
000  to  22,000  feet  The  highest  culmination  of  the 
mountains  is  that  called  Aconcagua,  being  23,200  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  In  the  isthmus  of  Panama  the 
Andes  are  depressed  and  there  terminate,  and  do  not, 
as  was  formerly  supposed,  constitute  one  system  with 
the  North  American  .mountains.    From  both  ndes 
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of  the  Andes  branches  are  thrown  off,  and  the  slopes 
are  rugged  and  hilly,  being  most  precipitate  towards 
the  Pacific,  the  distance  from  which  is  seldom  more 
than  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  miles.  From 
that  branch  of  the  mountains  which  endoses  the  lake 
of  Maracaibo  to  the  Carribean  sea,  the  second  sys- 
tem, or  that  of  Venezuela,  commences.  This  range 
strikes  off  at  right  angles  in  two  parallel  chains  run- 
ning due  east,  the  most  northern  of  which  keeps 
close  to  the  sea,  and  maybe  traced  into  the  island  of 
Trinidad.  The  highest  point  of  this  chain  is  the 
Silla  de  Caracas,  which  has  an  devation  of  6fi82 
feet.  In  consequence  of  this  range,  no  rivers  of  mag- 
nitude  descend  to  the  sea.  The  third  system  is  formed 
by  the  highlands  of  Guiana,  which  separate  the 
plains  of  the  lower  Orinoco  from  those  of  the  Negro 
and  the  Amazon,  and  forms,  with  the  chinn  of  Vene* 
zuela  and  the  Andes,  the  boundary  of  that  immense 
plain  which  is  drained  by  the  Orinoco.  This  moun- 
tain system  runs  from  east  to  west,  perhaps  for  six 
hundred  or  seven  hundred  miles,  and  consists  of  sev- 
eral parallel  chains,  some  of  which,  in  British  Gui- 
ana, rise  to  the  height  of  4,000  or  6,000  feet,  and  in 
Mt.  Iloraima»even  to  8,000  feet  The.  culminating 
point  is  Mt.  Maravaca,  a  little  north  of  the  Gassiqui- 
ape,  which  attains  the  height  of  8,200  feet*  The 
mountains  of  Brazil  extend  between  18^  and  25^ 
south,  and  consist  of  several  parallel  chains.  These 
form  the  fourth  mountain  system  of  South  America. 
In  their  positioti,  and  in  relation  to  the  great  badn 
of  the  continent,  they  present  a  most  striking  analogy 
to  the  Alleghany  system  of  North  America.  Between 
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the  Andes  and  these  bigbU^nds  lies  the  exteneive 
plain  drained  by  tbe  Parana,  and  between  the  moun- 
taina  of  Guiana  and  those  of  Brazil,  the  immense 
level  that  belongs  to  the  lower  course  of  the  Amazon. 
The  plains  of  South  America  are,  as  elsewhere 
mentioned,  of  vaat  extent,  and  are  variously  desig- 
nated as  the  pampas  of  the  Argentine  country — ^the 
sUv€is  of  the  Amazon,  and  the  Uanaa  of  the  Orinoco. 
The  pampas  are  elevated  about  one  thoueand  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  occupy  an  area  computed  at  three 
bundled  thousand  square  miles.  Marked  by  their 
vegetation  and  other  characteristics  from  east  to  west, 
they  have  four  different  regions :  the  first,  west  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  is  covered  with  thistles  and  become 
of  vivid  green,  so  long  as  the  moisture  from  rain 
lasts ;  the  second,  is  covered  with  long  grass,  inter* 
mixed  with  gaudy  flowers ;  the  third,  is  a  tract  of 
swamps  and  bogs ;  and  the  fourth,  is  a  border  of 
thorny  bushes  and  dwarf  trees,  reaching  to  the 
Andes.  The  grassy  plains  of  this  level  territory  are 
occupied  by  thousands  of  wild  cattle  and  horses* 
The  sUvas  of  the  Amazon,  lying  in  the  center  of  the 
continent,  are  covered  with  woods,  and  so  densely  as 
to  prevent  land  travel.  They  extend  for  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  miles  along  that  river,  and  vary 
in  breadth  from  three  hundred  to  eight  hundred 
miles,  and  are  inhabited  solely  by  various  wild  ani^ 
mals.  The  lianas  of  the  Orinoco  occupy  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  square  miles  between  the 
delta  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  river  Goquete,  and  are 
so  perfectly  flat  as  seldom  to  present  an  eminence  of  a 
few  feet  in  height.    They  are  nearty  destitute  of 
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trees,  but  after  the  rains,  they  are  clothed  with  fine 
grass,  aad  afford  an  abundant  pasturage  to  the  oonnt- 
less  herds  which  roam  over  them.  The  dry  season 
converts  them  into  desolate  wastes. 

Besides  these  three  great  tracts  of  level  country, 
there  is  the  desert  of  Patagonia,  occupying  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  and  the  most 
barren  of  all  the  plains  of  South  America.  For  the 
most  part,  it  is  occupied  by  sandy  sterile  dunes,  in- 
termixed with  stone  and  gravel,  and  occasionally  di- 
versified by  huge  boulders,  tufts  of  brown  grass,  low 
spiny  bushes,  brine  lakes,  saline  incrustations  and 
basaltic  platforms.  The  principal  rivers — ^the  Ama- 
zon, Orinoco,  and  Plata,  traverse  the  great  basina 
which  severally  bear  their  names.  These  are  separ- 
ated by  comparatively  slight  elevations.  The  Ama- 
zon is  the  largest  river  of  the  globe.  It  arises  in  the 
table  land  of  Pasco,  and  after  a  bourse  of  about  four 
thousand  miles,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at  the  equator, 
and  is  ninety-six  miles  wide  at  its  mouth.  Its  prin- 
cipal tributaries  are  the  IJcayali,  Madaira,  Tap^os, 
Xingu,  Kegro,  and  Tooantins,  varying  in  length  fix>m 
one  thousand  miles  to  one  thousand  eight  hundred. 
The  Amazon  is  navigable  itself  for  two  thousand 
two  hundred  miles  from  the  sea.  The  Orinoco  rises 
from  the  center  of  the  high  lands  of  Guiana,  and 
its  length  is  estimated  at  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred or  one  thousand  four  hundred  miles.  The  nav- 
igation of  these  two  rivers  is  connected  by  the  nat- 
ural canal  of  Cassiquiare,  and  the  Bio  Negro;  and 
the  latter  has  also  numerous  affluents,  many  of  them 
large  rivers.    The  Eio  de  la  Plata  is  not  so  much  a 
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river  as  an  estuary^  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Parana  and  Uruguay.  The  Parana  receives 
immense  tributaries  from  the  West,  the  chief  of 
which  is  the  Paraguay.  The  valley  drained  by  these 
streams  extends  from  the  Andes  to  the  mountains  of 
Brazil,  and  northward  to  twelfth  parallel.  There  are 
a  number  of  other  rivers  in  South  America,  which, 
though  not  so  large  as  any  of  those  above  .named, 
are  equal,  if  not  superior  in  size  to  even  the  largest 
of  Europe.  Among  these  are  the  Magdalena,  flow- 
ing north  from  the  Andine  valleys  to  the  Garribean 
Sea,  and  the  San  Francisco,  Essequibo,  Colorado, 
Negro,  etc.,  flowing  into  the  Atlantic.  From  the 
Pacific  side  of  the  mountains  there  are  no  large 
rivers.  None  of  the  lakes  of  South  America  are  of 
great  size,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Titicaca,  are 
rather  vast  morasses;  the  large  inlaj^d  waters  of 
Venezuela,  called  Lake  Maracaibo,  being  the  mere 
inlet  of  the  sea,  and  not  a  true  lake.  The  lake  Tit- 
icaca is  situated  near  the  northwest  frontier  of  Boli* 
via :  it  covers  an  area  of  four  thousand  six  hundred 
square  miles,  is  elevated  twelve  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  said  to 
be  very  deep,  and  probably  an  old  crater.  Some  of 
the  temporary  lakes,  alternately  inundated  and  dry, 
or  in  a  marshy  state,  cover,  when  flooded,  vast  tracts 
of  country.  The  largest  of  these  is  lake  Xarayes,  at 
the  head  of  the  Paraguay,  by  which  its  surplus  wa- 
ters are  carried  off.  In  the  elevated  mountain  val- 
leys and  table-lands  of  the  Andes  there  are  many 
small  lakes,  and  there  are  numerous  small  salt  lakes 
in  the  pampas.    There  is  no  part  of  South  America 
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flo  hot  as  its  geographical  position  would  indicate— 
a  result  due  to  the  trade  winds,  the  lofty  mountainaf 
and  other  physical  causes.  The  burning  heats  of  the 
plains  of  Arabia  are  unknown  on  the  Western  Con- 
tinent.  In  the  steppes  of  Caracas,  the  hoteet  region 
of  South  Araetrica,  the  temperature  of  the  day  is  on- 
ly 98°  Fahr.  in  the  shade,  while  it  rises  to  112®  in  the 
sandy  deserts  of  the  Red  Sea.  Throughout  the 
whole  basin  of  the  Amazon,  which  comprehends 
more  than  a  third  of  the  Peninsula,  the  climate  is 
neither  very  hot  nor  very  unhealthy,  though  under 
the  equator.  This  arises  from  its  being  shaded  by 
lofty  forests,  and  from  the  prevalence  of  a  cool  east" 
erly  breeze,  a  branch  of  the  trade  wind,  which  as- 
cends the  channel  of  the  Amazon,  following  all  its 
windings  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes.  Brazil  and  the 
country  extei^ding  westward  from  it,  enjoys^  an  equi- 
table and  temperate  climate,  and  even  at  Bio  Janei- 
ro, the  mean  temperature  is  only  above  74® ;  at  Bue- 
nos Ayres  the  mean  annual  heat  is  68®;  and  in  the 
strait  of  Magalhaens,  the  temperature  of  the  warm- 
est month,  does  not  exceed  43®  or  46®,  while  snow 
falls  almost  daily.  The  narrowness  of  the  continent 
toward  the  south,  the  immense  tract  of  ocean  which 
lie  on  either  side  of  it,  and  its  exposure  to  the  rigor 
of  the  polar  region,  sufficiently  account  for  this  in- 
clemency. On  the  west  coast,  between  latitude  7® 
and  82®  south,  there  is  a  rainless  district  of  nearly 
one  thousand  miles  in  length,  the  sea  vapors  being 
condensed  on  the  Andes.  Granite  forms  the  base  of 
the  whole  of  South  America,  having  gneiss  here  and 
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there  associated  with  it ;  bat  mica  schist  is  the  most 
common  of  the  crystaline  rocks.  Quartz  rock  is 
also  much  developed,  generally  mixed  with  mica,  and 
rich  in  gold  and  specular  iron.  The  pampas  are  en- 
tirely alluvial,  the  deposit  of  the  great  rivers  of  the 
La  Plata  system.  To  the  extent  of  two  thousand 
miles  along  the  coast  of  Brazil,  granite  is  the  pre- 
vailing rock,  and  with  the  sienite  forms  the  basis  of 
the  table  land.  The  superabundance  of  the  latter 
consists  of  metamorphic  and  old  igneous  rocks,  sand- 
stone, clay-slate,  limestone,  (in  which  there  are  large 
caverns  with  bones  of  extinct  animals,)  and  alluvial 
soil.  Porphyry  and  red  sandstone  abound  all  over 
the  Andes.  Peru,  Bolivia  and  Chili  are  the  great 
mineral  sites  of  South  America,  and  produce  chiefly 
silver,  but  also  some  gold  and  other  metals ;  and  in 
Chili  copper  is  very  abundant  The  province  of 
Minas  Geraes,  in  Brazil,  is  likewise,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, exceedingly  rich  in  mines. 

Besides  the  deposits  in  situ,  gold  and  silver  are 
found  in  many  of  the  rivers  in  Brazil,  and  also  in 
other  States  of  South  America.  The  most  distin^ 
guishing  feature  in  the  vegetation  of  South  America 
is  its  prodigious  forests,  which  cover  about  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  surface.  These  forests  are,  in  several 
remarkable  particulars^  wholly  different  from  those 
of  the  Old  World.  The  trees  are  much  more  various, 
more  graceful,  and  have  more  distinctive  characters ; 
and  many  of  them,  even  the  largest,  are  adorned 
with  the  most  brilliant  flowers.  Throughout  the 
whole'  of  the  tropical  region  vegetation  is  on  the 
grandest  scale;  and  in  those  regions  where  there  are 
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due  proportions^f  heat  and  moisture,  th<3  magHitade 
of  the  trees  and  the  Aplendor  of  the  blossoms  are  ex^ 
traordinary.  Fruits  also  abound,  including  oranges, 
limes,  cocoa-nuts,  pine-apples,  mangoes,  bananas, 
plantains,  pomegranates,  mawmorn«,  goyabas,"  etc., 
and  all  those  which  we  ennmeraited  in  our  botanical 
description  of  other  portions  of  tropical  America^ 
*^  Southward  of  the  equator  are  found  the  quassia  bit- 
ter, the  fragrant  tinga  bean,  the  beauteous  rosewood, 
and  the  chincono  tree;  and  the  indigo,  coffee,  sugar^ 
eane,  maze,  and  also  the  cacao  tree,  are  among  the 
products.  The  cultivation  of  the  tea  tree  has  also 
been  attempted  in  Brazil ;  and  Paraguay  furnishes 
the  Tferba  maiCj  from  which  is  prepared  the  universal 
beverage  of  one-half  of  t^ie  peninsula.  Further 
south,  towards  Patagonia,  vegetation  gradually  lose» 
its  tropical  character,  and  finally  assumes  a  more  and 
more  stunted  aspect,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  n[K>sses  of 
the  polar  latitudes."  The  vast  scope  for  slave  lal^or 
is  here  spread  out  before  us,  on  the  rich  silva»,  lianas, 
and  pampas,  that  skirt  the  coasts  and  the  vast  allu- 
vial rivers  I  Uence,  our  countrymen,  in  view  of  pro- 
gressive slavery  to  the  South  and  Southwest,  and  in 
view  of  the  labor  which  is  before  it,  ere  it  makes  an 
impression  on  the  field  of  emigration  and  agriculture, 
which  it  has  to  perforin,  let  us,  as  one  people,  great 
and  magnanimous  as  the  field  of  agriculture  and 
commerce  is,  which  is  here  partially  alluded  to,  rea^ 
eon  together,  settle  this  bloody  discord,  and  unite  our 
combined  efforts  in  military,  agricultural  and  com^ 
mercial  relations  both  North  and  South,  East  and 
West,  with  progressive  slavery,,  towards  restoring 
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Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  except  Brazil, 
and  the  English,  Dutch  and  French  possessions,  to 
peace,  prosperity  and  the  pursuit  oT  happiness; 
though  we  may  have  to  struggle  afto^e^A«r  against  the 
combined  efforts  of  Europe !  The  attainment  of 
these  great  objects,  and  racking  a  ship  channel  across 
the  Isthmue,  would  excite  every  true  American  to 
action  and  patriotism,  and  give  each  member  of  so- 
dety  enough  to  do,  without  planing  isms  to  subvert 
the  institutions  of  our  common  country !  The  pub- 
lic mind  must  be  led  from  utt^r  destruction  by  a  bold 
stroke  of  policy^  that  will  awaken  mankind  from  their 
apathy  to  reason^  and  the  exercise  of  common  sense ! 
Let  men  reason^  and  let  these  happy  events  come, 
proving  a  blessing  to  the  negro  race,  and  to  all  man- 
kind !  When  slavery  has  performed  its  mission  in 
the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America, 
let  the  negro  dream  of  Africa,  and  return  physically 
a  changed  being,  to  his  native  home !  In  view  of  so 
vast  a  country  as  South  America,  with  the  exception 
of  Brazil,  which  has  slaves,  as  being  adapted  to  slave 
labor,  either  in  an  agricultural  or  mining  sense,  extend- 
ing over  territory  sufficient  for  sixty  States,  with  an 
area  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  square  miles  to  each 
State,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  prosperity  and 
developments  of  such,  in  review  of  our  past  history 
when  peace,  not  war,  was  hovering  around  our 
hearth-stones.  Slavery  as  an  institution,  to  develop 
the  resources  of  the  soil,  and  to  serve  as  pioneer  labor 
in  the  United  States  of  North  America,  the  West 
Indies,  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  Africa,  is  yet  in  its  pride 
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of  infancy ;  it  will  march  on  dowly,  yet  nnhedtat- 
^^g^Jj  into  the  tropics  of  America,  of  the  Pacific,  and 
Africa,  in  accordance  with  verse  28th,  firat  chapter 
of  Genesis,  subdaing  the  earth  through  the  genioB 
of  the  white  man,  created  in  the  image  and  after  the 
likeness  of  his  Creator.  In  this  great  work  there  are 
grades  of  beings  below  man,  that  have  their  worb 
assigned,  to  comply  with  the  order  of  creation,  and 
with  the  march  of  developments.  None  are  useless; 
the  Indians  have  performed,  and  are  performing  their 
tasks ;  and  lo !  like  some  inferior  animals,  of  which 
there  is  little  account  of  them,  they  are  passing  ofi^ 
with  their  missions  on  earth  having  been  performed. 
Like  the  Indian  mission,  slavery  wxjl  pass  from  the 
temperate  zones  of  the  earth  into  the  tropics,  having 
reduced  the  country  to  smiling  habitations  by  clear- 
ing its  forests  and  draining  its  swamps,  from  that  in- 
cumbrance which  conflicts  with  products  for  man's 
enlightened  reason.  Its  long  home  will  be  in  culti- 
vating the  low  lands  of  the  tropics,  where,  if  Aboli- 
tionists should  plead  for  and  demand  a  truce  of  God's 
organic  law,  as  now,  the  yellow  fever,  with  all  the 
ills  incident  to  such  a  climate,  will  lay  such  Atheiste 
prostrate  like  a  pile  of  ruins,  and  will  serve  to  keep 
in  abeyance,  within  the  temperate  zones,  all  such 
ofienders  of  organic  law.  Such  £eklse  pretenders  and 
liaris,  in  face  of  reason  and  the  light  of  experience, 
would  there,  as  now,  in  their  little  stealings  of  sambn 
shjodeSy  which  they  take  in  defiance  of  constitutional 
&ith  and  pledges,  to  do  their  meniai  work,  acquiesce, 
when  weakened  by  climate,  in  all  that  the  organic  insti- 
tution would  be  capable  of  imparting.     Such  would 
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be  reality,  sensibly  felt,  in  each  a  climate,  opposed  to 
impodence  in  self-pretence  to  Gk)d'8  order  of  nature; 
The  snperstmctare  of  this  work  is  based  on  the 
organic  law  of  God;  and  the  spirit  and  intent  of  *it 
are  made  known  to  man  by  the  philosophy  of  reason, 
without  which  nothing  is  good!  We  have  depicted  man 
in  his  tme  estate  as  he  was  created  in  the  beginning, 
and  feel  in  having  done  so,  that  we  have  not  over- 
reached the  design  of  God  in  his  creation.  To  say 
that  God  created  this  world  without  design  and  a 
foreknowledge,  would  be  to  involve  the  creation  in 
mystery  and  chance^  which  no  logical  and  well  bal- 
anced mind  could  assent  to  for  one  moment,  reason- 
ing from  cause  to  effect,  or  from  effect  to  cause.  For 
whatever  trivial  object  of  creation  we  behold,  excites 
us  with  wonder  and  astonishment,  when  we  contem- 
plate its-construction  and  adaptation  to  locemotion. 
As  a  simple  instance  to  show  a  manifest  design  of 
God  in  his  creation,  we  mention  that  of  the  fly,  and 
all  other  insects  that  can  walk  on  ceilings.  To  the 
unthoughtful,  this  inquiry  has  never  appealed  itself; 
but  it  is  none  the  less  an  object  of  curiosity,  and  of 
philosophical  sdence  essentially,  which  has  imparted 
to  us  the  reason  of  such  insects  being  able  to  walk 
thus.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  fourteen 
pounds  to  the  square  inch  on  all  surface  matter,  in 
any  direction;  hence,  the  foot  of  the  fly  being  hollow 
on  its  lower  surface  and  extending  out  a  proportional 
distance  from  the  leg  on  the  upper  surface,  illustrates 
a  philosophical  experiment,  when  the  fly  sets  its  foot 
down,  by  forcing  the  air  out  from  the  hollow,  while 
the  air  above  presses  the  foot  to  the  ceiling;  and 
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therefpre,  the  fly  can  walk,  and  for  this  reason  other 
insects  like  the  fly  can  walk  as  the  fly  does.  This  is 
trivial,  but  it  nevertheless  indicates  design  in  the  cre- 
ation of  snch.  If  God  condescended  to  show  his  de- 
sign in  such  trivial  insects,  how  much  more  he  would 
manifest  his  purposes  in  the  ascending  scale  of  ani- 
mated nature  ?  otherwise,  he  would  have  created  vs 
in  vain !  The  order  of  creation  marked  out,  and  laid 
down  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  which  we  have 
proved  by  the  dint  of  reason  and  logical  deductions, 
places  every  particle  of  matter  in  its  true  relative 
position,  and  is  evidence  of  man,  the  white  man,  hav- 
ing been  formed  last,  and  made  vicegerant  of  the 
earth,  as  having  supreme  dominion  over  everything 
that  moves ! 

Faithfully  have  we  endeavored,  and  truthfully, 
and  to  tjjie  point  beyond  refutation,  have  we  proved, 
from  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  order  of  crea- 
tion, by  reason,  by  inductive  physiology,  and  also,  by 
ethnology.  In  this  natural  history  of  all  the  inci- 
dents of  creation,  which  are  expressed  by  the  Inspir- 
ed Moses,  when  he  gave  to  man  the  facts  of  creation, 
we  have  shown  that  God  began  with  inanimate 
things,  and  gradually  ascended  in  His  progress  of 
creation,  though,  with  a  special  care  and  foresight 
with  reference  to  each  thing  created,  producing  its 
kind ;  and  that  the  whole  great  workmanship  was 
completed  in  six  consecutive  days,  making  man  last 
through  design.  For,  had  he  been  made  first,  what 
office  could  he  have  performed,  would  be  the  leading 
inquiry  made  by  the  most  casual  observer,  during 
that  period  God  was  engaged  in  completing  His 
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^^at  work  ?  We  have  seen,  in  this  history,  when 
God  began  to  create  animal  life  in  the  waters,  and 
that  in  the  air,  and  also  that  on  the  earth.  In  all 
this  He  showed  design  and  a  manifest  intent  to  make 
each  produce  his  kind,  not  varying  in  the  least,  in 
His  production  thus  far.  That  all  existences  of  col- 
or, and  those  below  these  and  above  animals  walk- 
ing ever  on  all  fours,  had  their  origins  respectively 
as  laid  down  in  the  24th  verse  of  the  1st  chapter  of 
Genesis ;  and  to  question  these  facts  would  throw  this 
important  part  of  God's  workmanship  out  of  the 
orc^  of  its.  regular  and  fixed  production;  and  this 
irregularity  would  manifest  inconsistency  in  God  in 
His  organic  law^  which  natural  history,  based  on  the 
Ist  chapter  of  Genesis,  does  not  prove,  for  inanimate 
and  animate  life  is  made  to  produce  his  kind.  Thus 
far,  God  had  shown  His  consistency  in  all  His  do- 
ings; and  when  he  had  made  man.  He  crowned  His 
workmanship  with  the  last  of  His  plastic  forms ! 
Hence,  we  have  read  the  commands  of  God  in  the 
28th  verse  of  the  1st  chapter  of  Genesis,  which  are 
imperative  ones  to  man  and  to  women,  or  to  the  ^male 
and  the  female.'  In  these,  there  is  no  choice  between 
obedience  and  insubordination !  We  have  proved 
that  each  thmg,  whether  inanimate  or  animate,  pro- 
duces its  kind,  according  to  the  organic  law;  and  in 
the  event  of  any  deviation,  it  is  a  prodigy ;  hence, 
man,  and  the  colored  existences,  there  being  four 
kinds,  as  presently  seen,  did  not  descend  from  one 
common  parentage,  but  each  from  the  parentage 
which  his  color  represents ;  therefore,  in  view  of  all 
the  matter  before  us,  man,  the  white  man  was  the 
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last  created,  and  he  is  placed,  as  stUtted  in  the  28th 
verse  before  mentioned,  to  have  dominion  over  every- 
thing that  moves.  He  rules  the  earth — the  seeds  of 
the  earth ;  and  in  fact,  animate  and  inanimate  life. 
Hence,  the  Mongolians,  the  Indians,  the  Malays  or 
Polynesians,  and  Africans,  move^  and  he  is  ordered  to 
rule  over  them!  Therefore,  slavery  is  a  Divine  institution, 
instituted  in  the  beginning,  out  of  matter  inanimate 
into  animate,  to  fill  a  wise  ordinance  of  God,  in  the 
same  manner  as  everything  beneath  man,  and  beneath 
these  existences  of  colors,  fills  the  peculiar  sphere  al- 
lotted to  its  kind. 

That  slavery  is  a  Divine  institution,  we  have  prov- 
ed beyond  refutation,  from  the  1st  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis, and  if  there  be  truth  and  divinity  in  the  one,  there 
is  in  the  other;  and  the  sooner  mankind  acknowl- 
edge this  fact  and  give  quiet  acquiescence  to  it,  so 
much  the  sooner  shall  wars  cease,  resulting  from  such 
issues;  for  Divinity  itself  can  not  be  conquered,  and 
if  curtailed  by  the  wicked  and  corrupt  in  one  region 
of  the  earth.  His  divine  attributes  will  rise  and  shine 
again,  in  some  other  division  of  the  globe,  with  more 
translucent  splendor  than  before!  Such  is  the ^ life 
of  a  Divine  attribute,  and  such  will  be  the  life  of 
slavery  as  to  the  colored  existences,  let  Hdl  raise  her 
crest  and  sling  her  darts  ! 

Who  can  question  this  Providence  in  God,  and 
that  too,  for  a  wise  purpose  ?  In  the  progress  we 
have  made  in  the  United  States,  we  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  this  institution,  which,  no  less,  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  owe  also ;  for  to  advance  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  we  must  have  ease  and  comforts,  and  be 
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exempt  from  manual  labor,  at  least,  the  servile  part 
of  it ;  otherwise,  hard  labor  saps  that  fountain  which 
is  constantly  rising  to  the  surface,  till  the  innate  de- 
sires are  exhausted,  which  render  the  incumbent  in- 
capable of  aspiring  1  ,  And  who  sees  not  the  truth  of 
these  remarks,  yes,  facts  that  impress  their  weight 
and  importance  upon  every  intelligent  mind  ?  If  we 
did  not  advance  mentally  through  the  means  of  col- 
ored existences,  to  perform  the  servile  labor^  we 
should  be  insensible  to  the  design  of  Ood  in  JSis 
great  creation,  man  being  created  in  the  image  and 
after  the  likeness  of  his  Creator.  In  view  of  slave- 
ry, and  the  justness  of  it  being  so  fully  proved  from 
the  1st  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  in  view  of  man  being 
created  to  be  obedient  to  the  naturai  laws  of  God,  as 
foreshadowed  in  this  chapter,  and  also,  in  view  of  the 
vast  field  of  labor  spread  out  before  us  in  tropical 
America  and  tropical  Africa,  shall  we  like  other  Cau- 
casian nations  of  the  Old  World,  prove  ourselves  un- 
equal to  the  stewardship,  which  God,  in  the  28th 
verse  of  the  above  chapter,  decreed  to  us,  and  allow 
the  earth  to  revive  with  thorns,  and  thistles,  and  with 
its  vast  wilderness  waste  ?  in  preference  to  carrying 
out  His  most  imperative  commands — those  which 
look  us  bold  in  the  face  and  plead  their  execution ! 
Let  every  American  read  and  contemplate  this  verse 
in  connection  with  the  others  in  this  chapter,  and 
see  how  he  can  escape  eterfial  punishment,  if  he  acts 
not  up  to  its  injunctions.  Varying  from  it  as  the 
natural  history  of  this  chapter  indicates  from  the 
light  of  reason  ;  and  what  sins,  oh!  our  countrymen, 
are  we  not  committing?    You  have  it,  from  the 
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text  and  our  elucidations,  by  the  philosophy  of  rea> 
son,  before  you,  and  which  will  you  choose,  light  or 
darkness  ?  If  your  deeds  be  good,  yon  will  obey  the 
commands  of  God  in  His  organic  law^  but  if  your 
deeds  be  evil,  you  will  persist  in  Abolitionism  and 
Emaneipationism,  which  will,  most  effectually,  keep 
the  earth  an  unyielding  waste,  especially  in  her  trop- 
ics, and  result  in  opr  debasement  and  self-destruc- 
tion! 

That  the  intelligent  Abolitionists  know  that  they 
are  acting  in  opposition  to  the  order  of  creation,  and 
also  in  contravention  of  their  own  best  judgments, 
we  quote  the  following  from  the  Cincinnati  Daily 
Enquirer  of  November  5th,  1862,  touching  a  speech 
of  Daniel  S.  Dickinson.    It  is  as  follows: 

**A  Portrait. — Daniel  8.  Dickinson,  one  of  the 
great  guns  of  Abolitionism  in  New  York,  ami  upon 
whose  efforts  to  defeat  Seymour  so  much  reliance  is 
jilaced,  gave  the  following  graphic  and  true  portrait 
of  those  with  whom  he  is  at  present  associated,  on 
an  occasion  and  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  necessary 
for  him  to  lie: 

« 'A  more  graceless  set  of  politicians  never  congre- 
gated. They  are  desperate  men  from  all  parties — ^the 
lame,  the  halt  and  the  blind,  gathered  together;  and 
what  are  they  going  to  do  ?  Going  to  help  freedom! 
Freedom  for  whom  ?  Their  every  eft(>rt  jeopardizes 
freedom ;  and  if  only  their  efforts  prevail,  we  would 
not  long  have  a  free  Government.  Freedom  for  a 
few  blacks.  Turning  aside  from  the  great  destinies 
of  humanity,  leaving  this  country  and  the  race  to 
whom  its  destinies  were  committed,  to  go  off  in  a 
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crusade,  jeopardizing  the  iDstitQtions  of  the  country, 
violating  the  Oonstitution,  menacing  the  harmony 
and  integrity  of  every  hond  of  Union,  rather  than 
slavery  should  be  extended.  What  do  they  care  for 
slavery  ?  They  would  seek  to  rivet  slavery  upon  the 
limbs  of  thirty  millions  of  people^  and  upon  human-' 
ity  for  all  time  to  come,  in  order  that  their  mad, 
crude^  incendiary  ideas  should  be  carried  out  in  ref- 
erence to  a  few  blacks/  " 

Where  is  there  a  more  correct  portrait  of  the  school 
of  Abolitionism  than  is  here  fully  declared,  and  that, 
too,  by  one  who^  when  he  made  this  declaration,  did 
not  believe  so  fully  in  Abolitionism  as  noiy?  It 
shows  that  nothing  can  be  gained  from  such  a  course 
but  despotism  and  slavery  for  the  whites,  instead  of 
the  blacks.  Such  a  declaration,  from  such  a  source, 
speaks  volum^es,  and  sets  aside  all  comments  on  the 
wickedness,  depravity,  and  perversity  of  the  Aboli- 
tion character.  It  shows  of  what  they  are  composed 
-^the  refuse  of  parties  heretofore  prominent;  and 
like  desperate  men  in  a  desperate  cause,  it  proves 
that  they  are  determined  to  survive  the  hurricane  on 
only  part  of  the  ship  of  Btate,  letting  all  else  that  is 
useful,  and  graceful,  and  progressive,  founder  in  the 
tumultuous  waves,  that  like  mountains  rise^  impel  to 
immediate  destruction ! 

In  the  history  of  man,  as  in  the  history  of  nations, 
each  one  composing  a  portion  of  the  respective  com- 
pacts, should  feel,  in  the  first  walks  of  life,  that  he 
has  a  design  and  a  purpose  on  earth,  and  with  this 
view,  bend  himself  to  natural  laWy  in  order  to  fulfill 
his  great  destiny  I    We  Americans  have  before  us  a 
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great  and  eventful  deatintfj  in  the  endeavor  to  snbdae 
the  earth,  or  even  tropical  America,  which  we  have, 
in  part,  described ;  provided,  we  walk  and  progress 
in  accordance  with  the  commands  of  Gk>d !  In  this 
dissertation,  with  reference  to  slavery  being  a  Divine 
institution,  we  have  proved  it  beyond  skepticism  and 
the  research  of  depravity  on  the  opposite  side  of  this 
question ;  and  consequently,  having  full  faith  in  the 
injunctions  of  Ood  and  the  Constitution,  and  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  we  in- 
vite obedience  to  the  commands  of  Qod  and  the  Con- 
stitution, based  on  natural  laWy  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind! We  are  in  a  fearful  civil  commotion,  and 
seemingly,  with  the  endeavor  to  demolish  the  pillars 
of  State !  We  must  pause  and  reason,  not  only  in 
the  North,  East,  West,  but  in  the  South,  ere  reason 
has  forever  descended  from  her  throne,  with  all  of 
her  soft  and  peaceful  endearments !  Without  reason, 
there  is  no  peace,  no^osperity,  no  security  for  life 
and  property,  and  no  national  greatness  I  Hence,  let 
reason  descend  to  every  American  in  our  extended 
domain,  and  let  his  actions  be  governed  by  it,  or  de- 
struction both  to  life  and  property  will  be  our  com- 
mon fate,  and  madness  will  rule  the  hbur  of  gloomy 
night.  Mexico  and  Central  America  are  before  us,  and 
they  plead  for  our  action  !  even  their  mountains  and 
valleys  hold  out  their  inducements  and  invite  our  in- 
coming! Shall  we  pause  to  consider  whether  we 
shall  take  them  under  our  protectorate,  in  defiance  of 
the  French  armies  that  are  about  to  pour  into  fair 
Mexico  and  subject  her  to  French  domination  ?  The 
picture  is  before  us,  0,  our  countrymen  !  and  the  fate 
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of  Mexico  will,  ere  long,  be  sealed,  if  she  receives  no 
friendly  aid  from  Americans,  and  thence  Central 
America  will  follow  in  her  wake !  In  this  view,  let 
ns  nurture  reason  awhile,  and  see  how  her  charma 
look  in  theirn^u'  dressing;  for  since  civil  commotion 
was  begnnyshe  has  been  slumbering  on  her  couch  of 
repose !  Let  her  ascend  the  throne  of  every  Ameri- 
can mind,  and  let  us,  with  all  our  manlinesSy  bury  our 
ismSy  unite  our  forces  both  North  and  South,  both 
East  and  West,  as  one  great  and  good  people,  willing 
to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  that  others  should  do 
unto  us,  in  like  times,  conditions  and  circumstances, 
and  ihrev)  once  and  forever  our  Toantle  of.  protection 
around  Mexico  and  Central  Ameriea^  repel  that  for- 
eign invader  from  our  American  soUy  establish  a  protec- 
torate over  these  two  regions,  and  open  them  up  to 
oommerce  and  navigation !  In  this  view,  we  mean 
France,  because  Mexico  has  offered  every  honorable 
inducement  to  settle  with  her,  for  the.  aggressions 
and  spoliations  which  any  of  her  citizens  may  have 
suffered  in  consequence  of  the  civil  wars  in  that  coun- 
try. The  same  we  should  feel,  if  any  other  of  the 
European  States  were  endeavoring  to  conquer  Mex- 
ico, or  any  portion  of  America.  As  a  nation  we 
respect  the  French ;  but  not  when  they  endeavor  to 
make  their  line  of  policy  conflict  with  our  territorial 
progress,  both  with  reference  to  freedom  and  slavery. 
This  is  the  correct  American  feeling  which  should 
have  a  response  and  a  will  in  every  heart  within  our 
vast  domain  !  In  assuming  the  protectorate  of  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  we  should  exercise  the  utmost 
care  and  forecast  to  bar  a  misuse  of  the  elective  fran- 
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chise.  Wheiefore,  let  no  one  in  Mexico  nor  Centnl 
America  vote  but  those  descendants  by  common  pa- 
rentage from  the  Spaniards  of  old  Spain,  with  snch 
Caucasians  as  may  enter  those  regions  in  what  pur* 
suit  soever,  protecting  all  others  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  lives,  property  and  pursuit  of  happiness.  Thence 
let  us  invite  settlement,  permitting  slaves  to  be  taken 
from  any  of  the  slave  States  into  these  acquisitions, 
and  be  protected  by  general  laws  as  well  as  special, 
in  the  Mexican  States,  where  they  may  be  taken ; 
and  from  this  consideration,  slavery  will  go  where  it 
will  pay  the  best,  letting  the  Mexican  peones  remain 
peones  as  being  the  better  means  of  preserving  them 
from  immorality  and  vice,  and  of  saving  them  from 
too  speedy  a  destruction  I  In  this  manner,  slavery 
will  regulate  itself  to  sections  and  regions  where  it 
pays,  and  leave  those  where  it  does  not.  This  is  the 
law  of  trade  and  labor  where  civil  enactments  do  not 
operate  to  the  contrary.  At  this  coigunctnre  of  oar 
national  calamities,  when  destruction  excites  to  won- 
der, and  blood  to  weep,  let  this  advocacy  be  the  policy 
of  reason  and  common  sense  in  self  preservation,  and 
it  must  meet  with  universal  adoption  among  men  of 
sound  and  logical  judgments.  It  is  a  bold  and  strik- 
ing policy,  for  such  the  American  mind  requires  I 
United,  it  can  remove  mountains,  and  subdue  tropi- 
cal America  by  the  means  of  slavery,  rendering  it  a 
smiling  abode  for  man,  in  view  of  its  altitudes,  and  a 
reflection  of  gratitude  to  all  comijag  ages!  Upon 
these  vital  principles  of  self  preservation  and  of  fu- 
ture progress,  we  conjure  you,  our  countrymen,  to 
unite  all  your  energies  to  combat  France  in  her  con- 
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qneBt  of  Mexico,  and  assume  her  protectorate,  giving 
yourselves  and  this  unhappy  country,  for  so  many 
years,  a  prospect  and  a  guarantee,  favoring  aiid  pro-^ 
tecting  man  here  in  his  whole  estate!  These  great 
considerations,  possessing  the  wealth  of  Gk)lconda, 
are  within  your  reach !  Will  you,  our  countrymen, 
have  them,  or  will  you  reject  them?  It  is  now  for 
you  to  decide  your  future  progress  or  future  fate! 
Will  you  unite  and  do  it,  according  to  the  organic 
law  in  the  order  of  creation,  or  will  you  reject  this 
golden  opportunity  of  restoring  peace  to  yourselves 
and  peace  to  these  distracted  countries  ?  We  must 
not  forget  the  precepts  and  doctrine  of  our  fore&th- 
ers,  who  have  declared  that  no  foreign  power  should 
interfere  with  the  afiairs  of  the  Ametican  continent. 
Are  we  equal  to  the  declaration  of  our  forefathers, 
or  shall  we  spurn  them  and  their  great  and  noble 
deeds  ?  Let  us  look  to  the  foreign  foe,  spread  out 
our  flag,  and  take  in  those  sister  RepuUics  in  word, 
and  nurture  among  ourselves,  a  respectful  consid- 
eration for  all  that  pertains  to  national  honor  and 
progress !  These  are  incentives  worthy  of  man,  cre- 
ated in  the  image  and  after  the  likeness  of  Ood ! 
Shall  we  not  altogether  pursue  them  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  great  objects  brought,  in  this  disser- 
tation before  us,  or  shall  we,  like  Mexico,  Central 
and  South  America,  with  some  of  the  European,  and 
most  of  the  Asiatic,  nations,  relapse  into  barbarism, 
murdering,  plundering,  devastating,  and  prostituting, 
all  animate  gains,  and  animate  hopes  ?  God  forbid ! 
Let  us  restore  ourselves  to  reason  and  common  sense. «. 
by  an  appeal  to  God,  our  Great  Creator,  to  adjust 
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bnr  hearts  and  oor  understandings !  Let  ns  be  esr^ 
neat  in  onr  devotion  to  the  order  of  creation^  as  seen 
and  expounded  by  the  philosophy  of  reason,  and  to 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  North  America ! 

By  the  organization  of  matter  from  its  original 
state  into  inanimate  existence,  as  well  as  by  that  into 
animate  existence,  by  analysis  and  comparison,  and 
by  the  conventional  compact  based  on  the  organic  or- 
der of  God  in  his  creation,  we  have  proved  slavery 
to  be  a  Divine  institution,  not  only  of  the  Africans, 
but  of  the  Mongolians,  Malays,  or  Polynesians,  and 
Indians. 

This  may  startle  some ;  we  expect  and  desire  to 
persuade  them  to  reason,  and  to  the  exercise  of  com- 
mon sense,  as  it  was  displayed  in  the  order  of  crea- 
tion,  which  defends,  guards,  and  protects  the  position 
advanced  in  this  dissertation. 

Almost  daily  we  are  asked  how  we  know  that  the 
origins  of  the  Mongolian,  Indian,  Malay,  African, 
and  Caucasian,  is  separate,  one  from  the  other,  and 
has  no  connection  any  more  than  the  original  matter, 
out  of  which  each  organic  form,  as  it  now  appears 
to  our  senses  and  understandings,  was  conceived  and 
brought  forth?  one  reply  is,  how  do  we  know  that 
rye,  oats,  barley, wheat,  corn,  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
fiun,  moon,  the  planets,  and  stars,  are  different  and 
separate  in  their  origins  and  organizations,  from 
original  matter,  though  all  formed  out  of  chaos  wi&- 
in  the  six  consecutive  days  that  gave  birth  to  the 
world  ?  Do  not  our  senses  teach  us  a  proper  consid- 
eration of  the  latter,  and  with  regard  to  which,  wc 
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reBaoning^  who  can  doubt  the  original  conditio!^  «f 
the  former,  aa  they  are  now  presented  to  oa  in  th^ 
book  of  nature,  when  we  are  pursuaded  to  turn  over 
its  leaves.  Fire  burn%  the  rose  blossoms,  the  jx)n^ 
come  forth,  the  sun,  moon,  the  planets,  and  stars,  ar^ 
in  motion,  yet  who  can  see  that  secr^  agency  that 
causes  all  these  effects,  any  more  or  less,  than  he  can 
see  that  Agency  that  gives  rise  to  the  different  (^ 
ored  existenoes,  and  man,  yet  we  know,  by  the  exev- 
ciae  of  reasou,  that  such  exist  and  have  all  the|;ei|- 
erative  (H^gans  for  reproduction  in  resemblan^  jbo 
themselves,  severally.  No  one,  for  a  moment,  pre- 
tends, throttgh  a  process  of  presumed  mutations^  that  ap 
apple  originated  from  a  pear,  or  a  cherry  from  ^ 
plum,  or  an  ^ricot  from  a  peach,  or  squirrel  froqaa 
n^bbit,  or  tea  from  coffee,  or  coffee  from  the  bea^a 
which  we  cat,  etc.,  by  apparent  congenerics  throuj;^* 
out  the  whole  volume  of  nature.  And  why  nokl 
Beeanae  their  organic  forms  are  distinct^  and  4^^^ 
has  the  capacity  of  reproducing  its  kind,  and  an  ej^- 
l^ieal  to  our  senses  awards  this  decision,  AThis  hei^ 
the  condition  of  this  figure,  as  presented  to  the  most 
common  understanding;  physiologically  and  ethi^ 
logically,  in  view  of  the  organic  law  then,  what  de- 
viation should  we  expect  £rom  such,  with  reference 
jto  existences  of  coloxs  and  man,  in  their  creation  apd 
production  ?  If  we  should  wander  into  the  w^dj^ 
forests,  or  over  the  verdant  meadows,  or  over  fyf^ 
dry  channels  which  have  disgorged  their  foi^ntftins, 
coming  from  moun^ina  and  periodical  sprinjip^iir 
td^e  a  geologicai  Mfvey  of  the  lunger  depths  of  Abe 
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earth,  and  should  aaj,  after  a  minute  inveetigatbtf, 
and  after  we  had  beheld  so  much  diversity  in  the  or- 
ganic forms  of  matter,  that  all  sprang  from  one  or- 
ganic form  in  each  of  the  kingdoms !  what  would  a 
common  field-hand  negro,  exercising  no  more  sense 
than  enough  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  whites,  say  as 
to  such  a  conclusion?  The  most  common  under- 
standing must  see  the  monstrocity  of  such  a  conclu- 
sion, and  of  intelligent  white  men  aignlng  in  favor  of 
the  unity  of  existences  of  colors  and  man,  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  putting  such  on  an  equality 
with  the  whites  politically,  for  no  other  purpose,  af- 
ter their  emancipation  is  efiected,  than  to  use  them 
as  tools,  as  the  existences  of  colors  are  used  in  Mexi- 
'ico.  Central,  and  South  America,  except  Brazil.  This 
will  be  the  upshot  of  the  present  gigantic  abolition 
"  raid  against  slavery.  By  making  emancipated  slaves 
citizens,  and  consequently  voters,  they  would  be  ever 
ready  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Abolitionists,  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  government,  which  would 
degenerate  into  a  monarchy  of  blacks  and  whites,  as 
heterogenious  as  could  be  generated.  The  Agrarian 
law  was  a  humbug ;  Mohammedanism  was  a  hum- 
bug ;  the  pretended  religion  of  those  people  who  set- 
tled in  New  England  near  Pljrmouth  Rock,  was  ahum- 
bug  ;  Witchcraftism  was  a  humbug ;  the  persecution 
of  the  Quakers  and  Catholics  in  ISew  England  was  a 
humbug ;  Mormanism  was  a  humbug ;  Socialism  was 
a  humbug ;  Millerism  was  a  humbug ;  but  the  prince 
of  humbugs  is  Abolitionism  in  modem  times,  with 
^such  men  as  Prichard,  Sumner,  Lov^oy,  Fremont, 
Cameron,  Dickinson,  with  a  whole  host  of  greater 
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and  lees  eatelitesy  that  shine  in  the  dim  and  bloody 
world  of  their  own  creation ! 

If  the  religion  of  the  New  Englanders  had  been 
pnre,  and  had  it  been  fonnded  on  this  eternal  princi- 
ple of  respecting  ^<  thy  neighbor  as  thyself''  in  poii|t 
of  natnral  organic  rights,  could  they  have  persecuted 
the  Quakers  and  Catholics  who  came  among  them? 
Gk>d,  in  his  creation,  made  the  earth  for  the  white 
man,  and  all  else  in  subordination  to  him ;  see  phy- 
siologically the  order  of  creation  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis.  Therefore,  those  whites  who  believe  in 
Him  have  a  right  to  His  Inheritance,  a  natural  right 
to  air,  water,  and  the  earth  to  sleep  on,  and  a  conven- 
tional right  to  purchase  lands,  founded  on  Organic 
Law,  or  as  it  should  be,  for  possessions.  To  purchase 
in  this  sense,  implies  an  original  white  possessor. 
As  based  on  this  law,  there  could  be  no  religious  nor 
political  persecutions ;  for  inanimate  nature  does  not 
persecute  herself;  hence  can  animate  nature  consis- 
tentiy  persecute  herself?  When  man,  over  his  fel- 
low man,  deviates  from  this  law,  and  inflicts  punish- 
ment, banishment,  imprisonment,  or  death,  upon 
those  who  adhere  to  the  order  of  creation,  and  con- 
sequently to  organic  law,  he  denies  this  order,  this 
law,  and  becomes  an  Atheist.  For,  in  offending  God 
in  spiritual  matters,  man  is  responsible  to  his  Creator 
alone,  and  when  man  assumes  to  pronounce  the  judg- 
ment in  question,  he  deifies  himself,  denies  his  God, 
and  becomes  an  Atheist,  also. 

This  was  the  condition  with  those  first  emigrants 
to  New  England,  who  settled  near  Plymouth  Rock,  and 
who  assumed  the    reins  of  God  in  their  punishment 
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#f  man  for  departures  in  faith  from  their  creed.  lUi 
aame  Abolition,  fanatical,  Atheiotieal,  uneonstitation- 
tif  creed  has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son 
itt  those  States,  embracing  those  susceptible  of  its 
Adoption,  till  the  constitutional  elements  of  theUBit> 
tA  States  are  aroused  from  their  apathy,  to  contem- 
plate means  of  forcing  all  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
tile  Constitutional  platform,  founded  by  our  forefifr- 
thers. 

In  drawing  this  work  to  a  close,  it  may  profit  us 
to  review  portions  of  the  Constitution,  and  our  first 
^ect  is  to  quote  Benjamin  K.  Curtis,  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  late  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
ihe  United  States,  on  Executive  Power,  by  present- 
falg  in  the  first  place,  the  subjects  that  gave  rise  to  hk 
irticle,  as  follows,  to-wit : 

EXTRACT  FROM  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN'S  PROCLAMATION  OF 
^  SEPTEMBER  22, 1862. 

*'  That  cm  the  first  day  of  Jonuarf ,  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord  one  tbotwand 
tfl^t  hnndrad  and  aizty-thiee,  all  penona  held  as  slaTes  within  any  Stalat 
or  designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  he  in  rehelUos 
iLl^alnst  the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward  and  forever  free: 
tad  the  ExecntiTo  Goyemment  of  the  United  States,  indading  the  militaiy 
and  naval  authority  thereof,  will  recognise  and  maintain  tkie  freedom  of 
such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  suppress  snch  persons,  or  any 
nf  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their  actual  freedom. 

That  the  Exeoutiye  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  by  pro- 
damatton,  designate  the  States,  and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the 
pl»ople  thereof  respectively  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
ftales;  and  the  fact  that  any  State,  or  the  people  thereof  shaU  on  that 
ilay  be  in  good  faith  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by 
iaembers  chosen  thereto  at  elections,  where  a  majority  of  the  qualified 
▼oters  of  such  States  shall  have  partioipated,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  srrong 
•enntervailing  testimony,  be  deemed  conolasive  evidence  that  snch  State 
and  the  people  thereof,  are  not  then  in  rebellion  against  the  United  Statea." 

**  Understand,  I  raise  no  objection  against  it  on  legal  or  constitutional 
fTDOttds  i  for^  as  the  GommaBder-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  in  dma 
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of  war*  I  «ippofle  I  kaTO  a  right  to  take  any  meaaore  whidh  may  b«Bt  avb* 
4m  tiM  9omny,"^PreridaU  lAneoln  to  the  CAieago  IMegmiiom, 
PROCLAMATION  OF  8EPTBM BBB  SM,  1883. 

*  WBBmiAf,  It  haa  beeeme  neeeaaary  to  eaU  into  aerrioe  not  only  vai* 
aateani,  but  also  a  portion  of  tbo  militm  of  the  Statea  by  draft,  in  order  to 
vnppreas  the  inBnrrection  existing  in  the  United  Statae,  and  disloyal  p■^ 
aana  are  not  adeqaaMy  raatnrined  by  the  ordhiary  prooewea  of  law  fron 
UaderinfC  thia  meaawe,  and  from  giving  idd  and  oomfort,  in  yariona  waya, 
te  the  insorreotion. 

Vow, thereforo,  belt ordfiie4-<- 

1.  That  daring  the  esiating  inenrraetion,  and  aa  a  neeeasary  meaaore  fiur 
euppressing  the  same,  all  rebela  and  inanigents,  all  aidera  and  abettors, 
within  the  United  States,  and  all  persona  diseonra^g  y^lanteer  eatiit- 
■BOla,  realiting  mSitia  drafts,  or  gniUy  of  any  disloyal  praotinok  affofding 
aid  and  eomfort  to  the  rebels  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  subject  to  martial  law,  and  liable  to  trial  andpuniahmeut  by  coatt 
Martial  or  military  eommiasion. 

9.  That  the  writ  of  kdbtat  eorpiu  is  anqiended  in  respeet  to  all  persona 
airsated,  or  who  are  now,  or  hereafter  during  the  rebellton  shall  be,  Im- 
prisoned hi  any  fort,  camp,  arsenal,  military  prison,  or  other  place  of  eon* 
iBeBMBt  by  any  nfUtary  authority,  er  by  the  aentanee  of  any  ooort-mar- 
tial  or  miKtary  commission. 

In  witnte  whereof,  I  haye  hatwinto  aat  my  hand,  and  oauaed  the  aaal 
ef  the  United  Statea  to  be  aAzed. 

^M^  Done  at  the  eity  of  Waahington,  this  twenty-fourth  day  of  Sep- 
myy^tember,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  and  of  the  Independenoe  of  the  United  Statea  the  eighty- 
seventh.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

By  the  President : 

William  H.  Skward, 

Secretary  of  Stata" 
OHDBBS  OF  THB  SBCBETABT  OF  WAB,  PBOHULOATED  SEP- 
TEMBBB  26, 1862. 

'*  First.  There  shall  be  a  ProToet  Marshal  General  of  the  War  Depart, 
ment,  whose  headquarters  will  be  at  Washington,  and  who  will  hare  the 
hnmediate  superrision,  control  and  management  of  the  corps. 

Second.  There  will  be  appointed  in  each  State  one  or  more  special  Pro- 
vost Marshals,  aa  necessity  may  requure,  who  will  report  and  reoeive  in- 
structions and  orders  from  the  PreToat  Marshal  General  of  the  War 
Department. 

Third.  It  wUl  be  the  duty  of  the  spedal  Provost  Marshal  to  arrest  all 
deaerters,  whether  Regulars,  Volunteers,  or  Militia,  and  send  them  to  the 
nearest  military  commander  or  military  post,  where  they  can  be  cared  for 
and  sent  to  their  respective  regiments ;  to  aiirest  upon  the  warrant  of  the 
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Judge  Advooate,  all  dldoyal  penou  rafajeet  to  aireat  nuder  fli«  oite»«f 
the  War  Department;  to  mqnire  into  and  report  treasonable  praetten, 
■mie  stolen  or  embeasled  property  ol  the  Qoyenunent,  deteet  spiea  of  ike 
enemy,  and  pedonn  raoh  other  duties  as  may  be  enjoined  apoii  tkemby 
the  War  Department,  and  report  all  their  proeeedingt  promptly  to  the 
PMvost  Hardial  General 

Fourth.  To  enable  speeial  ProTost  H arshals  to  diachaifs  tlietr  dntte 
efficiently,  they  are  authoriaed  to  call  on  any  available  miUtaiy  £one 
within  their  respeotiTe  districts,  or  else  to  employ  the  assistance  of  dtiaens* 
constables,  sheriflSi,  or  police  officera,'as  far  as  may  he  neoeaaary  under 
such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  ProTOst  Marshal  Ckneral  of 
the  War  Department,  with  the  approral  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Fifth.  Necessary  expenses  incunred  in  this  serrice  will  be  paid  in  dupli- 
cate bills,  certified  by  ttie  special  ProTost  M arshsl,  stating  time  and  nature 
of  senrice,  after  examination  and  approval  by  the  Ptovost  Marshal  G«n* 
oral. 

Sixth.  The  compensation  of  special  Provost  Marshals  shall  be dol- 
lars per  month,  and  actual  traveling  expenses,  and  postage  wiU  be  refunded 
on  bills  certified  under  oath,  and  approved  by  the  Provoet  Marshal  Gen- 
eral. 

Seventh.  All  appointments  in  this  service  will  be  enlgeet  to  be  revoked 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  ' 

Eighth.  All  orders  heretofore  issued  by  the  War  Department,  donfeiring 
authority  upon  other  officers  to  act  as  Provost  Marshals,  except  those  who 
receive  special  commisttons  firom  the  War  Department,  are  hereby  re- 
voked. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

L.  THOMAS,  A^utaat  GeneraL" 


KXKCUTIVK  POWKR. 

*'  No  citiaen  can  be  insensible  to  the  vast  importance  of  the  late  proclama- 
tions and  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Great  differences 
of  opinion  already  exist  concerning  them.  But  whatever  those  differences 
of  opinion  may  be,  upon  one  point  all  must  agree.  They  are  assertions  of 
transcendant  executive  power. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  character  or  conduct  of  the  Chief  Magistrate— 
there  b  nothing  in  his  present  position  in  connection  with  these  proclama- 
tions, and  there  is  nothing  in  the  state  of  the  country  which  should  prevent 
a  candid  and  dispassionate  discussion,  either  of  their  practical  tendencies 
or  of  the  source  of  power  from  whence  they  are  supposed  to  spring. 

The  President,  on  all  occasions,  has  manifested  the  strongest  desire  to 
net  cautiously,  wisely,  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  What 
is  commonly  called  his  proclamation  of  emancipation  is,  from  its  terms 
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•ad  fima  Hke  nature  of  Uie  eaae,  only  a  declaration  of  what,  at  its  date,  he 
believed  might  prove  expedient,  within  yet  nndefined  territorial  limHrH 
three  moatha  hence,  iliirty  daya  ^fcer  the  necrt  meeftittg  of  Congresa,  and 
within  territory  not  at  preaent  anl^ect  even  to  our  military  eontroL  Of 
cowne,  Biieh  an  ezeovtive  dedantion  aa  to  h&a  fatoe  intentiona  most  be 
understood  by  the  people  to  be  liable  to  be  modified  by  eventa,  aa  well  aa 
aolgeet  to  inch  ohangea  of  viewa  reapeeting  the  extent  of  hia  own  powen, 
aa  a  more  matore,  «nd  poaaibly  a  more  enlightened  conaidesation,  may 
prodace. 

•  In  April,  1861»  the  Preaident  imaed  hia  proclamation,  declaring  that  he 
would  treat  aa  pirates  all  persona  who  ahoald  croise  under  the  authority 
of  the  so-called  Confederate  Statea,  against  the  commerce  of  the  United 
Statea. 

But  subsequent  events  induced  him,  with  general  acquiescence,  to  ex- 
change them  aa  prisoners  of  war.  Not  from  any  fickleness  of  purpose,  but 
because  the  interests  of  the  country  imperatiyely  demanded  this  depart- 
ore  from  his  proposed  course  of  action. 

In  like  manner  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  esteems  the 
President  honestly  desiroas  to  do  his  duty  to  the  country,  under  the  best 
lights  possible,  that  when  the  time  for  his  action  on  his  recent  proclama- 
tiens  and  orders  shall  arrive,  it  will  be  in  conformity  with  his  own  wishes 
that  he  should  have  those  lights  which  are  best  elicited  in  this  country  by 
temperate  and  well  considered  public  discussion  ;  discussion  not  only  of 
the  practical  consequences  of  the  proposed  measures,  but  of  his  own  con- 
stitutional power  to  decree  and  execute  them. 

The  Constitution  has  made  it  incumbent  on  the  President  to  recommend 
to  Congress  such  measures  as  he  shall  deem  necesssry  and  expedient 
Although  Congress  will  have  been  in  session  nearly  thirty  days  before  any 
executive  action  is  proposed  to  be  taken  on  this  subject  of  emancipation, 
it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  this  proclamation  was  intended  to  be  a  re- 
commendation to  them.  StUl,  in  what  the  President  may  perhaps  regard 
aa  having  some  flavor  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  he  makes  known 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  his  proposed  future  executive  action; 
certainly  not  expecting  or  desiring  that  they  should  be  indifferent  to  such 
a  momentous  proposal,  or  should  fail  to  exercise  their  best  judgments,  and 
afford  their  best  counsels  upon  what  so  deeply  concerns  themselves. 

Our  public  affairs  are  in  a  condition  to  render  ttuanimity,  not  only  in 
the  public  councils  of  the  nation,  but  among  the  people  themselves,  of  the 
first  importance;  but  the  President  must  have  been  aware,  when  he  issued 
these  proclamations,  that  nothiog  approaching  toward  unanimity  upon 
their  subjects  could  be  attained  among  the  people  save  through  their  pub- 
lic discussion.  And  as  his  desire  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  wisest  and 
best  settled  and  mo<t  energetic  popular  sentiment  cannot  be  doubted,  we 
may  justly  believe  that  executive  action  has  been  postponed,  among  other 
reasons,  for  the  very  purpose  of  allowing  time  for  such  discussion. 
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AAd,  in  referenoe  to  the  lait  proolamatioii,  and  tbe  mttn  ^  tte  gxi» 
tat7  of  War,  lotemlod  to  mnj  it  into  fraeticsl  oflbet,  tfaoDgb  tiMir  t^pan- 
tioB  is  immediate,  aa  £w  aa  tbeir  exprMa  deoiantiooa  cao  make  tfaemaa^ 
Ifaay  hare  not  yat  baea  praotieaUy  applied  to  aaflh  an  aslenti  or  ia  anah-a 
way,  aa  not  to  aUovr  it  to  baaappaaed  that  the  sraanda  apao  wUoh  Ihaf 
mBt  are  open  for  ezamloatioa.. 

However  tfaia  may  he,  Hmm  ana  aahfeata  la  whioh  tbe  peiple  have  ▼«t 
avBoerm  It  la  their  right,  it  !■  theur  daty  to  thanadvw  and  to  their  po*> 
terity,  to  examiDe  and  to  conaider  aod  to  decide  apon  them;  and  no  eili- 
aea  Is  fiuthfol  to  hie  great  tnut  if  he  laU  to  do  ao^  aooardhig  to  the  heat 
lighti  he  hat,  or  eaa  ohtaia.  And  tf,  inally,  avoh  ezamamtioB  and  oon- 
mdaralion  ahaU  end  m  iKvetalty  of  opinion,  it  numt  he  aeoepted  as  jaatly 
attribtttable  to  the  qaeotions  themselves,  or  to  the  men  who  haye  i 


It  has  been  attaa|»led  by  some  partisan  joornala  to  raiae  the  ery  of  *•  die- 
loyalty '  agaiast  aay  one  who  should  qoertion  these  ezeoalive  acts. 

But  the  people  of  the  Uuited  States  know  that  loyalty  is  not  snhsarvi- 
eney  to  a  mao,  or  to  a  party,  or  to  the  opinions  of  newspapers ;  bat  that 
it  i«  an  honest  and  wise  devotion  to  the  safety  and  waUisre  of  our  eaiu^ 
ti7,  and  to  the  great  princtplei  whioh  our  Constitution  of  government 
embodies,  by  which  alone  that  safety  and  waliare  can  be  secured.  And, 
when  those  prinoiples  are  put  in  jeopardy,  every  true  loyal  man  muat  in- 
terpose, sooordiug  to  his  ability,  or  be  an  unfaitiifnl  citiaen. 

This  is  not  a  Government  of  men.  It  is  a  Government  of  laws.  Aad 
the  laws  are  required  by  the  people  to  be  in  oonfurmity  with  their  will, 
declared  by  the  Constitutioa.  Our  loyalty  is  doe  to  that  will.  Our  obedi- 
ence is  doe  to  those  laws ;  and  he  who  would  induce  submission  to  other 
laws,  springing  from  sources  of  power  not  originating  ia  the  people,  hot 
in  casual  events,  and  in  the  mere  will  of  tlie  uccupauts  of  places  of  p)>wer, 
does  not  exhort  us  to  loyalty,  but  to  a  desertion  of  our  trust 

Ttiat  they,  whose  principles  he  questions,  have  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs ;  thai  the  times  are  most  critical ;  that  public  unanunity  is  highly 
necessary ;  while  thesf  facts  afford  suiBuient  reasons  to  restrain  all  oppo- 
sition upon  any  personal  or  party  grounds,  they  can  afford  no  good  reason 
—hardly  a  plausible  apology— for  failure  to  oppose  usurpation  of  puwer, 
which,  if  acquiesced  in  and  established,  must  be  fatal  to  a  tree  Goym- 
meat  * 

The  war  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  a  just  and  necessary  war.  It  most 
he  proaecnted  with  the  whole  force  of  this  Government  till  the  militacy 
power  of  the  South  is  broken,  and  they  submit  themselves  to  their  duty  to 
obey,  and  our  right  to  have  obeyed,  the  Constitntion  of  the  United  States 
as  *  the  supreme  law  of  tbe  land.'  But  with  what  sense  of  right  can  we 
Bubdae  them  by  arms  to  obey  the  Constitution  as  the  supreme  law  of  tkmr 
part  of  the  land  if  we  have  ceased  to  obey  it,  or  foiled  to  preserve  it»  as 
the  supreme  law  of  our  part  of  the  land? 
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I«B««M*«  «f  m ]Mlltiod9tf»r.  DstM,  inoonriitoiit,  in  my  opio. 
ito,  with  tlM  pwor  ration  of  any  attaohments  to  poUtioal  party,  oansad 
■M  to  witUfaw  from  all  anoh  aoBSMtiou  many  yeaia  ago,  and  tfaoy  httv« 
Mver  boon  I'iwumC  I  h«vo  no  ooeaiioa  to  liatea  to  tlie  exhortations,  now 
«»llpM|«aM,  to  drMit  mynll  of  party  tiaa,  and  disvganl  party  ol»)eota,  and 
aet  for  my  eoanlry.  I  hwra  nothing  but  my  eonnlry  for  wUeb  to  aot.  In 
aity  pablio  lAir  $  and  mdaly  beeaoaa  I  bare  that  yet  remaining,  and  hnow 
Ml  bat  It  may  be  peMlble,  from  my  etadiaa  and  reileetloai,  to  lay  torae^ 
Mnf  to  my  ceaelryuHWi  i^ioh  may  aM  them  to  form  right  eonolanone  In 
lkm&  darii  and  dange«oiui  tfmes,  I  now  reluetantly  addtem  tbeuL    . 

I  do  ttcft  pcopoee  to  dJaeoM  the  ^neetien  whether  the  first  of  these  pre- 
elamations  of  the  Presideat,  if  definitely  adopted,  ean  have  any  praetaeal 
eifoet  on  ttie  urtiappy  raoo  of  persons  to  whom  it  rafers ;  nor  what  its 
praotiea!  oonsequences  would  be  upon  them  and  upon  the  white  pupnia- 
tion  of  fiie  tfnited  States  if  it  shonld  take  effect ;  nor  through  what  scenes 
of  bloodshed^  and  worse  than  bloodshed,  ft  may  be,  we  should  advance  to 
those  final  conditictas;  nor  even  the  lawfulness,  in  any  Christian  or  civil- 
ited  sense,  of  the  tiSe  of  nich  menus  to  attnin  any  end. 

If  the  entire  social  coliditioa  of  nine  millions  of  people  has,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  Ood,  been  allowed  to  depend  upon  the  executive  decrees  of  one 
Wn,  it  will  be  the  most  stupendous  fact  which  the  history  of  the  race  has 
ethfbited. .  But,  for  myself,  I  do  not  yet  perceive  that  this  vast  responsi- 
bility is  placed  upon  the  President  of  the  Uuit^  Stetes.  I  do  not  yet  see 
that  it  depends  npotf  his  execntivo  decree  whether  a  servile  war  shall  be 
invoked  to  help  twenty  millions  .of  the  white  race  to  assert  the  rtghtfol 
autiiorlty  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  their  country  over  those  who 
refnse  to  obey  them.  But  I  do  see  Chat  tfiis  proclamation  asserts  the  power 
of  the  Executive  to  make  such  a  decree. 

I  do  not  yet  perceive  how  it  is  that  my  neighbors  and  myself,  residing 
remote  from  armies  and  their  operatioas.  and  where  all  the  laws  of  thft 
land  may  be  enforced  by  constitotional  means,  should  be  sul^eoted  to  the 
possibility  Of  military  arrest  and  imprisonment,  and  trial  before  a  military 
commission,  and  punishment  at  its  discretion  for  oflbnoee  unknown  to  the 
hkW ;  a  poasibility  to  be  converted  into  a  foot  at  the  mere  will  of  the  Presi- 
dent, or  of  some  subordinate  ofllcer,  clothed  by  him  with  this  power.  Bat 
I  do  perceive  that  this  executive  power  is  asserted. 

I  am  quite  aware  tiiat,  in  times  of  great  public  danger,  unexpected  per* 
ils,  which  the  legislative  power  has  tailed  to  provide  against,  may  im|>era- 
tively  demand  insAnt  and  vigorous  exeoutive  action,  passing  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  law ;  and  that,  when  the  Executive  has  assumed  the  hi^ 
responsibility  of  such  a  necessary  exercise  of  mere  power,  he  may  justly 
look  for  indemnity  to  that  department  of  the  Government  which  alone  has 
the  rightftil  authority  to  f^rant  it ;  an  tndenmu^  which  should  be  always 
wught  and  accorded  upon  the  clearest  admission  of  legal  wrurg,  finding 
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iU  exoote  in  &e  exceptional  caie  which  «>de  fliit  wnmg  «bioliiriy  ttieM> 
8M7  for  tl^e  public  safetj. 

Bat  I  find  no  reiemblance  between  each  axofptionel  ouae  and  tbe  aiib« 
■ianoe  of  theae  prodamationa  and  theie  orders.  Tbey  de  aet  xelata  ta 
exceptional  caaea— they  eatabliah  a  ayatem.  They  do  not  relate  to  aosM 
iaatant  emergency— thej  coyer  an  indefinite  ftitara.  They  do  not  aeek  lor 
excvaea— they  aaaert  powera  and  righta.  They  are  general  ndea  of  aotioQ, 
applicable  to  the  entire  conntry,  and  to  every  peraon  in  it;  or  to  gvaal 
tracts  of  country  and  to  the  aooial  condition  of  their  people  s  and  they  am 
to  be  applied  whenerer  and  whereyer  and  to  whomaoeyer  the  Preaident» 
or  any  snbordinate  officer  whom  he  may  employ,  may  ohooae  to  apply 
tfaem. 

Certrinly  theae  things  are  worthy  of  the  moat  ddibemte  and  aearohiqg 
examination. 

Let  us,  then,  analyse  these  proclamations  and  orders  of  the  Fresidant ; 
let  as  comprehend  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  powers  they  assume. 
Aboye  all,  let  us  examine  that  portentous  cloud  of  the  military  power  of 
the  President,  which  is  supposed  to  have  oyeroome  ua  and  the  civil  liber* 
ties  of  the  country,  pursuant  to  the  will  of  the  people,  ordained  in  the 
Constitution  because  we  are  in  a  state  of  war. 

And  first,  let  us  understand  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  prodamatioa 
of  emancipation,  as  it  is  termed;  then  let  us  see  the  character  and  scope 
of  the  other  proclamation,  and  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  designed 
to  give  it  practical  effect,  and  haying  done  ao,  let  as  examine  the  asserted 
source  of  these  powers. 

The  proclamation  of  emancipation,  if  taken  to  mean  what  in  terms  it 
assorts,  is  an  executiye  decree,  that  on  the  fint  day  of  January  next,  all 
persons  held  as  slaves,  witliin  such  Statea  or  parte  of  Statea  as  shall  then 
be  designated,  shall  cease  to  be  lawfully  held  to  service,  and  m^  by  their 
own  efforts  and  with  the  aid  of  the  nnlitary  powsr  of  the  United  Statea, 
vindicate  their  lawful  right  to  their  personal  freedom. 

The  persons  who  are  the  subjects  of  this  proclamaiion  are  held  to  ser- 
vice by  the  laws  of  the  respective  Statea  in  which  they  reside,  enacted  by 
State  authority,  as  clear  and  unquestionable,  under  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment, as  any  law  passed  by  any  State  on  any  subject 

This  proclamation,  then,  by  an  executive  decree,  proposes  to  repeal  and 
annul  valid  State  laws  which  regulate  the  domestic  relations  of  their  peo- 
ple.   Such  is  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  decree. 

The  next  observable  characteristic  is,  that  this  executive  decree  holds 
out  this  proposed  repeal  of  State  laws  as  a  threatened  penalty  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  governing  majority  of  the  people  of  each  State,  or  part  of  a 
State,  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States.  So  that  the  President  hereby 
assumes  to  himself  the  power  to  denounce  it  as  a  punishment  against  the 
entire  people  of  a  State,  that  the  valid  laws  of  that  State,  which  regulate 
ihe  domestic  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  shall  become  null  and  void,  at  a 
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oerttto  ftitMra  date,  by^eason  of  the  orimiiial  oondaot  of  a  gorenkLg  m«* 
jority  of  ita  people. 

•The  penalty,  however,  Hahonld  be  observed,  ia  not  to  be  inflioted  on 
ttoae  penona  who  have  been  guilty  of  treason.  The  freedom  of  their 
staves  was  tthready  provided  for  by  the  aet  of  Congress,  recited  in  a  snbse- 
qnent  part  of  the  proclamation.  It  is  not,  therefore,  as  a  punishment  of 
gidlty  persons  tfiat  the  Commander-hi-Chief  decrees  the  fiwdom  of  sUves. 
It  is  upon  the  slaves  of  loyal  persons,  or  of  those  who  from  their  tender 
years  or  other  disability,  cannot  be  either  disloyal  or  otherwiae,  that  the 
proclamation  is  to  operate,  if  at  all ;  and  it  is  to  operate  to  set  them  fi«e, 
in  spite  of  the  valid  l&ws  of  their  States,  because  a  minority  of  the  l^gal 
voters  do  not  send  Representatives  to  Congress. 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  nnderstand  how  persons  held  to  service  vnder  the  laws 
of  these  States,  and  how  the  army  and  navy  under  the  orders  of  the  Presi- 
dent, may  overturn  these  valid  laws  of  the  States,  just  as  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  any  law  may  be  violated  by  physical  force.  But  I  do  not 
anderstand  it  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  President  to  incite  a  part  of  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  United  States  to  rise  in  insurrection  against  valid  laws; 
but  that,  by  virtue  of  some  power  which  he  possesMs,  he  proposes  to  an* 
nul  those  laws,  so  that  they  are  no  longer  to  have  any  operation. 
'  The  second  proclamation  and  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  which 
foOow  it,  place 'every  dtisen  of  the  United  States  under  tha  direct  military 
command  and  control  of  the  President  They  dedare  and  define  new 
offences,  not  known  to  any  law  of  the  United  States.  They  suligect  all 
eitisens  to  be  imprisoned  upon  a  military  order,  at  the  pleasure  of  th« 
Ftesident,  when,  where,  and  so  long  as  he,  or  whoever  else  is  acting  for 
him,  may  choose.  They  hold  the  citisen  to  trial  before  a  military  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  President,  or  his  representative,  for  such  acts  or 
omissions  as  the  President  may  think  proper  to  decree  to  be  offences ;  and 
they  subject  him  to  such  punishment  as  such  military  commission  may  be 
pleased  to  inflict  They  create  new  offices,  in  such  number,  and  whose 
occupants  are  to  receive  such  compensation  as  the  President  may  direct ; 
and  the  holders  of  these  offices,  scattered  through  the  States,  but  with  one 
chief  inquisitor  at  Washington,  are  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  loyalty 
of  the  citiaens,  with  a  view  to  the  above  described  proceedings  against 
them  when  deemed  suitable  for  the  central  authority. 

Such  is  a  plain  and  actual  statement  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
powers  asserted  in  these  ezaoutive  proclamations. 

What  is  the  source  of  these  vast  powers  t  Have  they  any  limit  f  Are 
they  derived  from,  or  are  they  utterly  inconsistent  with,  the  Constitution 
ofihe  United  States? 

The  only  supposed  sonroe  or  measure  of  these  vast  powers  appears  to 
have  been  designated  by  the  President,  in  his  reply  to  the  address  of  the 
Chicago  clergymen,  in  the  following  words :  *  Understand,  I  raise  no  ob- 
jection against  It  on  legal  or  Constitutional  groitods;  lor,  as  Commander- 
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ia^hief  ef  the  Aany  tmi  Vary,  in  tioM of  ww,  I  wppMi  Ifcawf  ii^ 
to  take  a»y  neasore  whioh  may  best  tnbdae  the  enemy*'  Tbie  »  a  etai 
■■d  Arank  deolaimtlen  of  the  Prasident  raapeetiBS  the  orifiB  wd  estenft  el 
tlie  power  he  aeppoaeahimaelf  to  poaaeaa:  and,  ao  iiw  aa  I  koew,  no  aoavea 
of  theae  powera  other  than  Ae  aatheri^  of  GoenMndac  HMhief*  ia  €mb 
of  war,  faaa  ev^er  been  angiieated. 

There  haa  been  mnoh  diaouMion  oonoeninf  tiw  qneation  whether  iihe 
peiirertoanapendthe*privilosoof  thewritol^iUi^faae0ffyMt*]»  eenferie< 
by  the  Cooatitntion  on  GoDgtcaa  or  on  the  ^neaidaiL  The  esly  jadhM 
deoiBioiia  whioh  bnve  been  made  upon  this  qneatta  hevw  bian  ndvene  le 
the  power  of  the  Preaident  Still,  very  able  Inwycni  heivm  andonyoied  le 
maiotain— perhaps  to  the  Bstia£aotion  ci  othan  hagva iniahud*  -that  tiie 
power  to  deprhw  a  partlonlar  penon  of  *  the  privil^geef  the  writ '  ia  an 
eseentiye  power.  For,  while  it  haa  been  generaHy,  and>  no  Av  as  I  know, 
nnirersally  admitted,  that  Congren  alone  oan  snapand  a  law,  or  reader  k 
InoperatiTe,  and  eenaeqaently,  that  Congresa  akme  ean  preUhlft  the  ooailB 
firem  iisaing  the  writ,  yet  that  the  ezeontlTO  might,  in  paitiealar  eaaaa,  ana* 
pend  or  deny  the  privilege  whioh  the  writ  waa  deaignad  to  aacnra^  I  aaa 
not  aware  that  any  one  haa  attempted  to  ahow  that  mndar  thia  grant  of 
power  to  aaapend  the  *  privilege  of  tiie  writ  of  kabemt  eorpm,*  the  ftiri- 
dent  may  annol  the  laws  of  States,  create  new  offenoea,  anknawn  to  the 
laws  of  the  United  Statea,  ereot  military  oommiaaiona  H  iij  and  pwaihii 
then,  aad  then,  by  a  sweeping  decree,  saspend  the  writ  of  hatoat  caiys 
aa  to  aU  pefeons  who  shall  be  *  arrested  by  any  militniy  anfthorify.'  I  thiak 
he  woald  make  a  more  bold  than  wise  experiment  on  ^be  caadaHty  of  the 
people  who  sbonki  attempt  to  oonvinoe  them  that  thia  power  ia  to  be  foaad 
ha  the  kabeas  eorpug  elause  of  the  Conatitation.  Mo  aaeh  attampt  haa  bean, 
and  I  think  no  atioh  attempt  will  be  made.  And,  thwelBee,  I  lepeat,  that 
no  othec  aonroe  of  thia  power  haa  ever  been  svggeated,  aava  'fliat  deacrihed 
hy  the  Prerident  himself,  as  belonging  to  him  as  tiM  CoaaMBandar4B-Chlat 

It  moat  be  dbvions  to  the  meaneat  oapadty  that  if  the  Fkaaidaot  of  the 
United  Statea  haa  an  implied  Constitntional  right,  aa  Oqmmaadar-tn-ohief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  in  time  of  war,  to  disregard  any  one  poakive  pro- 
hibition of  the  Conatitation,  or  to  exercise  any  one  power  nat  delegated  la 
the  United  States  by  the  Conatitation,  beoanse,  in  hta  jadgmeat,  he  may 
thereby  *  best  subdue  the  enemy/  he  has  the  same  right,  for  the  same  rea- 
eou,  to  diaregard  each  aad  every  prevision  of  the  Cenatitatton,  and  to  eawr^ 
cise  all  power  needful,  in  his  opinion,  to  enable  Uia '  best  to  aabdaa  the 
•enemy/  • 

It  baa  never  been  doidbted  that  the  power  to  abollah  siavevy  within  the 
States  waa  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Oonstitalion,  bat  was 
reserved  to  the  Statea.  If  the  President,  aa  Commander-hi-ehisf  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  in  time  of  war,  may,  by  on  executive  deeose,  caerciM  tha 
power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  States,  which  power  waa  reserved  to  the  • 
States,  beoaaaa  he  is  of  opinion  that  he  niay  thos  *  best  aiibdae  the  enemy/ 
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1ltet«Ch«  ptWM.iUMnn*  to  the  StiteB  or  to  llie  pMpternar  not  Imomt* 
«toMl  byllM  PMtidsii,  for  the  nine  rMien,  that  he  is  of  opinioo  ke  wamf 
*»•  beeteoMoeihecaeiiij?'  iknd  if  00,  whet  distiMtMo  ou  he  made 
penren  net  datogetei  to  tiie  Ueited  Stalee  at  eU,  and  powen 
,  flieagh  thaa^ddeaated^are  oanferred  bgr  the  GoBBtitiitieB  upon  80010 
t  of  the  Chyramaiant  other  than  the  exeentivef 
.  lodeed  the  praalanallon  of  aoptamhcr  24, 18«S,  fi>ilo«ed  by  the  oideia 
MT  the  War  Dapaiiaient  intaaded  to  carry  it  into  practical  effect,  are  mani- . 
fBft  aeramptioDe  by  the  Preaident  of  powers  delag«ttod  to  the  CongreMS  and 
to  the  jadioial  departmeat  of  the  Oovemment  It  ia  a  dear  and  nndeabted 
pvMrogative  of  GoaipM  alone  to  define  all  offences,  and  to  affix  to  each 
Btana  appropriate  and  net  ctael  or  Dnaroal  poaishnient  Bat  this  proclo- 
nation  and  theee  ordMO  creato  near  offMioet,  not  knowa  to  any  lair  of  the 
United  Stotos.  *  DieooorafHog  enlietnwnts '  and  *  any  disloyal  practice,* 
am  not  offBaees  kaewa  to  aay  law  of  the  United  Stataa  At  the  same  time 
Aey  nuy  indade,  aaiOBg  many  other  things,  acta  whioh  are  offeaoes 
■gainst  the  lawa  of  the  Uuted  Slates,  and,  among  others,  trsaaoa.  Under 
tke  Constitutioo  and  lava  of  ike  United  Statee,  ezoept  ia  cases  arising  ia 
the  land  and  aaTal  forcea,  eteiy  person  cherged  with  an  offence  is  ax- 
pnssly  rs^oked  to  be  proeeodad  against^  and  tried  by  the  jodioiary  ol  the 
Oaited  States  and  a|iiiy  of  kb  peers;  and  he  is  reqnuad  by  the  Constita^ 
4ioa  to  be  panisbed  in  cealbmity  with  some  act  of  CeagBsss  applicable  to 
the  offence  proved,  enacted  before  its  commission.  Bat  this  proelamatioB 
and  these  ordesa  taaMTO  the  aoensed  from  the  jariedfantoa  of  the  jodioiary ; 
)ttiey  eabstitato  a  report  made  by  some  Depaty  Fravoet  Marshal,  for  the 
pPBsentment  of  a  grand  Jury ;  they  pot «  militaiy  aomoHSBioa  ia  place  of  a 
Jadksial  eonrt  and  >ary  roqolied  hy  the  Constitiitioa  t  and  th^  apply  the 
diseretioa  of  tkeeenasiasion  and  the  President,  ixiagthe.degree  aad  kind 
of  punishment,  instead  of  the  law  of  Congress  fixing  the  penalty  of  the 


It  no  looker  ramaiaB  to  be  aeggested,  that  if  the  gvoaad  of  action  an- 
■emiced  by  the  Pvesideat  be  tenable,  he  wMy,  as  Conuneoderin  chief  of 
the  Army  aad  Navy,  vse  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  Stetes  by  «he 
Constitation ;  or  «Mvy  aae  powers  by  the  Consthntion  exelasrvdy  delegated 
totfielegistettreaadfihejadiekd  departments  of  the  Goremment  These 
filings  hare  been  already  done,  ao.far  es  the  prockunation  and  orders  of 
the  President  caa  eflbct  them. 

It  is  obTious  that,  if  no  private  oitiaen  is  proteeted  in  kb  liberty  by  the 
safegnards  thrown  aroond  him  by  the  express  prorisieiis  of  the  Constlta* 
tfon,  bat  eadi  aad  all  of  these  safegaards  may  be  disregarded,  to  sul^oet 
Idm  to  military  arrest  npon  the  report  of  some  Deputy  Provost  Marshal, 
and  imprisonment  at  the  pleaanns  of  the  ^msident,  and  trial  before  a  mili- 
tary commission  and  panishmeat  at  ito  diMretion,  becanse  the  President  in 
of  opinion  that  avcAi  preceedinga '  best  may  sabdoe  tlie  enemy,'  then  ail 
memben  of  either  keaseof  Coqgrem  and  orery  judicial  officer  is  liable  to 
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be  prooeeded  a^aiut  «•  *  'di^oyal {Mnoa,*  hj  th»twe«Mtw  t«<t  ia  ttt 

same  way.  So  that,  under  thts  aaaumptioii  ooneeming  tbe  implied  powm 
of  the  President  as  Commaoder-in-ohief  in  time  of  war,  If  the  Pnaldflat 
shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  urest  and  incoroeration,  and  trial  before  a  mili* 
taiy  commission  of  a  judge  of  the  United  States,  for  some  jndioial  deoidoo, 
or  of  one  or  more  members  of  either  House  of  Congress  for  worda  i 
in  debate, '  is  a  measure  which  may  best  subdue  the  enemy/  there  is  t 
conferred  on  him  by  the  Constitution  the  rightful  power  so  to  piooeed 
against  such  judicial  or  legislative  officer. 

This  power  is  certainly  not  found  in  any  express  grant  of  power  made 
by  the  Constitution  to  the  President,  nor  even  in  any  delegation  of  power 
made  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  any  department  of  tiw 
Oovemment  It  is  claimed  to  be  found  solely  in  the  fact  that  he  is  tbt 
Commander-in-chief  of  its  army  and  navy,  qhaiged  with  the  duty  of  aub* 
dumg  the  enemy.  And  to  this  end,  as  he  underrtands  it,  he  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  using,  not  only  those  great  and  ample  powers  which  ihm 
Constitution  and  laws,  and  the  self-devotion  of  the  people  in  executing 
them,  have  placed  in  his  hands,  bnt  charged  with  the  duty  of  using  pow* 
ers  which  the  people  have  reserved  to  the  Statea,  or  to  themselves ;  and  !• 
permitted  to  break  down  those  great  Constitutional  safeguards  of  the  par- 
tition of  governmental  powers,  and  the  inmiunity  of  the  citiaen  from  mera 
executive  control,  which  are  at  once  both  th^  end  and  the  means  of  firet 
government. 

The  necessary  result  of  this  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  is,  that,  in 
time  of  war,  the  President  has  any  and  all  power  which  he  may  deem  It 
necessary  to  exercise  to  subdue  the  enemy  i  and  that  every  private  and 
personal  right  of  individual  security  against  mere  executive  control,  and 
every  right  reserved  to  the  States  or  the  people,  rests  merely  upon  Exeoa* 
tire  discretion. 

But  the  military  power  of  the  President  is  derived  solely  from  the  CoOf 
stitntion,  and  it  is  as  sufficiently  defined  there  as  his  purely  civil  power. 
These  are  its  words:  *  The  President  shall  be  the  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several 
States,  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States.' 

This  is  his  military  power.  He  is  the  Gtoneral-in-chief,  and  as  such,  in 
prosecuting  war,  may  do  what  Generals  in  tbe  field  are  allowed  to  do, 
within  the  sphere  of  theur  actual  operations  in  subordination  to  tbe  lawp 
of  their  country,  from  which  alone  they  derive  their  authority. 

When  the  Constitution  says  that  the  President  shall  be  the  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of 
the  several  States,  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States, 
does  it  mean  that  he  shall  possoa  military  power  and  command  over  all 
eitisenft  of  the  United  States  fphat,  by  military  edicts,  he  may  control  all 
citiaens  as  if  enlisted  in  the  army,  or  navy,  or  in  the  militia  called  into  the 
•otaal  service  of  the  United  States  f  Does  it  mean  that  he  may  make  him- 
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8^  a  l«|^ator,  and  enact  penal  laws  governing  the  cittsena  of  the  United 
8tatee»  and  erect  tribunal*,  and  create  offices  to  enforoe  his  penal  edicts 
upon  dtiEeost  Does  it  mean  that  he  may,  by  a  prospective  ezecntire 
decree,  repeal  and  annul  the  laws  of  the  several  States,  which  respect 
sul|)eets  reserred  by  the  Constitution  for  the  exclusiye  action  of  the  States 
and  the  people?  The  President  is  the  Commander*in-chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  not  only  by  force  of  the  Oonstitntiony  but  under  and  subject  to 
the  Constitution,  and  to  every  restriction  therein  contained,  and  to  every 
law  enacted  by  its  authority,  as  completely  and  clearly  as  the  private  in 
his  ranks. 

He  is  Genersl-in-chief ;  but  can  a  Gtoneral-in-chief  disobey  any  law  of 
his  own  country  f  When  he  can,  he  superadds  to  his  rights  as  commander 
the  powers  of  a  usurper;  and  that  is  military  despotism.  In  this  noise  of 
arms  have  we  become  deaf  to  the  wammg  voices  of  our  Others,  to  take 
care  that  the  military  shall  always  be  subservient  to  the  civil  powers  T 
Instead  of  listening  to  these  voices,  some  persons  now  seem  to  think  that 
it  is  enough  to  silence  olisjection,  to  say,  true  enough,  there  is  no  civil  right 
to  do  this  or  that,  but  it  is  a  military  act  They  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  every  military  act  is  to  be  tested  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
country  under  whose  authority  it  is  done.  And  that  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States,  no  more  than  under  the  Oovemment 
of  Gteat  Britain,  or  under  any  firee  or  any  settled  Government,  the  mere 
authority  to  command  an  army  is  not  an  authority  to  disobey  the  laws  of 
the  country. 

•  The  framers  of  the  fjonstitution  thought  it  win  that  the  powers  of  the 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  should  be. 
placed  in  the  hsnds  of  the  chief  civil  magistrate.  But  the  powers  of  the 
Commander-in-chief  are  in  no  degree  enhanced  or  varied  by  being  con-- 
fened  upon  the  same  officer  who  has  important  civil  functions.  If  the 
Constitution  had  provided  that  a  Commander-in-chieC  should  be  appointed 
by  Congress,  his  powers  would  have  been  the  same  as  the  military  powers 
of  the  President  now  are.  And  what  would  be  thought  by  the  American 
poople  of  an  attempt  by  a  General-hi-cfaief  to  legislate  by  his  decrees  for 
the  people  and  the  State  7 

Besides,  all  the  powers  of  the  Ptesideat  are  executive  merely.  He  can 
not  make  a  law.  He  cannot  repeal  one.  He  can  only  execute  the  laws.  He 
can  neither  make,  nor  suspend,  nor  alter  them.  He  cannot  even  make  an 
article  of  war.  He  may  govern  the  army,  either  by  general  or  special 
orders,  but  only  in  subordination  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  articles  of  war  enacted  by  the  legislative  power. 

The  time  has  certainly  come  when  the  people  of  the  United  States  must 

understand,  and  must  apply  those  great  ruleyf  eivil  liberty  which  have 

been  airived  at  by  the  self-devoted  efforts  of  thought  and  action  of  their 

ancestors,  during  leven  hundred  years  of  struggle  against  arbitrary  power. 

If  they  (isil  to  understand  and  apply  them,  if  they  faU  to  hold  every  branch 
36 
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of  their  GovemmeDt  steadily  to  tfaem,  who  oan  imagine  what  10  to  < 
out  of  thlB  great  and  desperate  straggle  f  The  military  power  of  eleven  sf 
theee  States  heing  destroyed— what  then  f  What  is  to  be  their  oondition? 
What  is  to  be  our  oondition  ? 

Are  the  great  prinoiplee  of  free  Gorerament  to  be  used  and  oonsvmed 
as  means  of  war?  Are  we  not  wise  enon^^  and  strong  enough  to  easy 
on  this  war  to  a  saooeasfal  military  end  without  submitting  to  the  loss  <rf 
any  one  great  principle  of  liberty  f  We  are  strong  enoagb.  We  are  wke 
enough,  if  the  people  and  their  serrants  will  bat  understand  and  observe 
the  just  limits  of  military  power. 

What,  then,  are  those  limits?  They  are  these:  There  is  military  law ;. 
there  is  martial  law.  Military  law  is  that  system  of  laws  enaoted  by  the 
legislative  power  for  the  government  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  militia,  when  oalled  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  no  control  whatever  over  any  person  or  any  property  of 
any  oitisen.  It  could  not  even  apply  to  the  teamsters  of  an  army,  save  hy 
force  of  the  eipress  provisions  of  the  laws  of  Congress,  making  such  per- 
sons amenable  thereto.  The  persons  and  the  property  of  private  oitisens 
of  the  United  States  are  as  absolutely  exempted  from  the  control  of  mili- 
tary law  as  they  are  exempted  from  the  control  of  the  laws  of  Great 
Britain. 

Bnt  there  is  also  martial  law.  What  is  this?  It  is  the  will  of  a  military 
commander,  operating,  without  any  restraint,  save  his  judgment,  upon  the 
lives,  upon  the  property,  upon  the  entire  social  and  individual  condition 
of  an  over  whom  the  law  extends.  But,  under  t^e  Constitation  of  the 
United  States,  over  whom  does  such  law  extend? 

Will  any  one  be  bold  enou^  to  say,  in  view  of  the  history  of  our  anoes- 
tors  and  ourselves,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  can  extend  sneh 
law  as  that  over  the  entire  eonntry,  or  over  any  defined  geographical  pert 
thereof,  save  in  connection  with  some  particular  militsfry  operations  whiob 
he  is  carrying  on  thme?  Sinoe  Charles  L  lost  his  head,  there  has  been 
no  king  in  England  who  could  make  such  law  in  that  reahn.  And  where 
is  there  to  be  found,  in  our  history,  or  our  Constitution,  either  State  or 
national,  any  warrant  for  saying,  that  a  President  of  the  United  States  has 
been  empowered  by  the  Constitution  to  extend  martial  law  over  the  whele 
<oonntry,  and  to  subject  thereby  to  his  military  power  every  right  of  every 
citizen  ?    He  has  no  such  authority. 

In  time  of  war,  a  military  commander,  whether  be  be  the  Commander. 
in*chief  or  one  of  his  subordinates,  must  possess  and  exercise  powers  beCb 
over  the  persons  and  the  property  of  citisens  which  do  not  exist  in  time 
of  peace.  Bnt  be  possesses  and  exercises  such  powers  not  in  epito  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  t^  United  Stetee,  or  in  derogation  from  their 
authority,  but  in  virtue  thereof  and  in  strict  subordination  thereto.  The 
General  who  moves  his  army  over  private  property  in  the  couee  of  his 
operations  in  the  field,  or  who  impresses  into  the  public  service  meaaa  of 
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tnag^otttMon  or  iulwliteBoe,  to  enable  him  to  act  against  the  enemj,  m 
iriio  teiiee  penont  within  hk  linei  aa  apiea,  or  deatroya  aupptiet  in  imiae- 
diate  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  aaea  authority  an- 
known  to  the  Oonatitntion  and  lawa  of  the  United  Statea  in  time  of  peaoe, 
bat  set  unknown  to  that  Conatitntioa  and  thoae  lawa  in  lime  of  war. 

The  power  to  declare  waf  ineladea  the  power  to  uae  the  caatomary  and 
neeeaaary  meana  effeetaaUy  to  carry  it  oa%  As  Congreas  may  iaatitate  a 
state  of  war,  it  may  legialate  into  exiatenoe  and  place  under  ezecntive  oon- 
trol  the  means  for  ita  proaeeation.  And,  in  time  of  war,  without  any  ape- 
oial  legislation,  not  the  Commander-in  chief  oaly,  bat  every  oommander 
cf  an  expedition,  or  of  a  military  poat,  is  lawfully  empowered  by  the  Con- 
'  atitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  to  do  whatever  ia  neoeasary  and  is 
aanctioned  by  the  lawa  of  war,  to  accomplish  the  lawful  ol^ects  of  hk 
command.  But  it  ia  obTioua  that  thia  implied  authoHty  mnat  find  eady 
limita  aomewhere.  If  it  were  admitted  that  a  commanding  General  in  the 
field  might  do  whatever  in  hia  discretion  might  be  neeeaaary  to  aubdue  the 
enemy,  he  could  levy  contributions  to  pay  his  soldien ;  he  could  feroe 
eonseripts  into  his  service  {  he  could  drive  out  of  the  entire  country  aB 
persons  not  deanrons  to  tAd  hha— ia  short,  he  would  be  the  absolute  mas- 
ter of  the  country  for  the  time  being. 

No  one  has  ever  supposed— no  one  will  now  undertake  to  maintain- 
that  the  Commander-in  chief,  in  time  of  war,  baa  any  auch  lawftil  author- 
ity aa  thIa.  What,  then,  is  hia  authority  over  the  peraons  and  property  of 
eitiaena  7  I  answer  that.,  over  al!  persons  enlisted  in  his  foroea  he  has 
military  power  and  eommand ;  that  over  all  persons  and  property  «tUti» 
the  aphere  of  his  aetmal  openUiotu  in  t%e  /eM,  be  may  lawfhlly  exendse 
such  restraint  and  control  aa  the  suocesaAil  proeeoution  of  hia  partieuiw 
military  enterpriae  may,  m  hia  honeat  judgment,  abaolutely  require;  and 
upon  such  persons  aa  have  committed  offenoea  againat  any  article  of  war, 
he  may,  through  appropriate  military  tribunals,  inflict  the  punishment  prs- 
scribed  by  law.    And  there  his  lawfkl  authority  ends. 

The  miKtaiy  power  over  citisena  and  their  property  b  a  power  to  act, 
BOt  a  power  to  preacribe  ndea  toTfiitmre  action.  It  springs  from  present 
pressing  emei-geuciea,  and  ia  limited  by  them.  It  cannot  aasume  the  ftue- 
tions  of  the  statesman  or  legislator,  and  make  provision  for  fhture  or  cHs- 
taut  arrangementa  by  which  persons  or  property  may  be  made  subservieii 
to  military  uses.  It  is  the  physical  force  of  an  army  in  the  field,  and  may 
control  whatever  is  so  near  as  to  be  actually  reached  by  that  force,  ia 
«rder  to  remove  obstructions  to  its  exercise^ 

But  when  the  military  commander  controla  the  persona  or  property  ef 
cUisena  who  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  aetual  operations  in  the  field, 
when  he  makes  laws  to  govern  their  condtfet,  he  becomes  a  legislatev. 
Those  laws  may  be  made  actually  operative ;  obedience  to  them  may  be 
enforced  by  military  power;  their  purpoae  and  offset  maybe  aolely to 
tecntit  or  aupport  his  anaiea,  or  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  enemy  with 
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whom'  he  Ib  coirtendifig.  Bat  he  is  a  legislator  still,  and  whether  his  wOM 
are  clothed  in  the  form  of  proclamations  or  of  military  orders,  bj  what* 
erer  name  they  may  be  called,  they  are  laws.  If  he  hare  the  legislative 
power  conferred  on  him  by  the  people,  it  is  welL    If  not,  he  usurps  it 

He  has  no  more  lawful  authority  to  hold  all  the  citiaens  of  the  entire 
oountry,  outside  of  the  sphere  of  his  actual  operations  in  the  field,  and 
amenable  to  his  military  edicts,  than  he  has  to  hold  all  the  property  of  the 
country  subject  to  his  military  requisitions^  He  is  not  the  military  com- 
mander of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  of  ite  soldiefs. 

Apply  these  principles  to  the  proclamations  and  orden  of  the  Preeident 
They  are  not  designed  to  meet  an  emiiting  emergency  in  some  partieular 
tnilitury  operation  in  the  AM ;  fhey  prescribe  future  mke  of  aetien  touch* 
ing  the  persons  and  property  of  citicens.  They  are  to  take  effect,  not 
nierely  within  the  scope  of  military  operationa  in  the  field,  or  io  their 
neighborhood,  but  throughout  the  entire  oountry,or  great  portions  thoreefc 
Their  subject  matter  is  not  military  ofibnoes,  or  military  relations,  but  civii 
offences  and  domestic  relations ;  the  relation  of  master  and  servant ;  the 
offences  of  *  disloyalty  or  treasonable  practioss.'  Their  puipose  U  not  to 
meet  some  existing  and  instant  mUitary  emergeney,  but  to  provide  for  dis- 
tant events,  which  may  or  may  not  occur  -,  and  whose  eonneotions,  if  thejr 
should  coincide  with  any  particular  aulitary  operaticms  are  indirect,  re- 
mote, casual  and  possibly  merely. 

J[t  is  manifest  that  in  proclaiming  these  edicts,  the  PresidsDt  is«not  act- 
ing under  the  authority  of  mUitary  law ;  first,  because  military  law  extends 
only  over  the  persons  actually  enlisted  in  the  military  service ,  and  second, 
because  these  persons  are  governed  by  laws  enacted  by  the  legislative 
poWer.  It  is  equally  manifest  that  he  is  not  acting  under  that  implied 
authority  which  grows  out  of  particular  actual  military  operations ;  for 
these  executive  decrees  do  not  spring  from  the  special  emergencies  of  any 
portieular  military  operations,  and  are  not  limited  to  any  field  in  whieb 
any  such  operations  are  carried  on, 

'  Whence,  then,  do  these  edicts  spring  t  They  spring  from  the  assumed 
power  to  extend  martial  law  over  the  whole  territory  of  the  United  States ; 
a  power,  for  the  exerdse  of  which  by  the  President,  there  is  no  wazxant 
whatever  in  the  Constitntion,  »  power  which  no  free  people  could  confer 
npon  an  executive  officer,  and  remain  a  free  people*  For  it  would  make 
him  the  absolute  master  of  their  lives,  their  liberties,  and  their  property, 
with  power  to  delegate  lus  mastership  U>  such  satraps  as  he  might  eelect, 
or  as  might  be  imposed  on  his  credulity  or  his  fears.  Amid  the  great  dan- 
gers which  encompass  us,  in  our  struggles  to  encounter  them,  in  our  natu- 
ral eagerness  to  lay  hold  of  effident  means  to  aecompUsh  our  Test  labon, 
let  us  beware  how  we  borrow  weapons  from  the  armory  of  arbitrary  power. 
They  cannot  be  wielded  by  the  hands  of  a  fi^e  people.  Their  blows  will 
finally  fall  upon  themselves^ 

Distracted  councils,  divided  strength,  ars  the  very  earliest  effeets  ot  aa 
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Attempt  to  lue  fhem.  What  Imb  beyond,  no  patriot  ia  now  willing  to  attempt 
to  look  npon. 

A  leading  and  inflnential  newspaper,  while  ezpreising  entire  devotion 
to  the  President,  and  approbation  of  his  proclamation  of  emancipation, 
says ;  '  The  Democrats  talk  abont  unoonstitational  acta  Nobody  pretends 
that  this  act  is  constitntional,  and  nobody  eaivs  whether  it  is  or  not' 

I  think  too  well  of  the  President  to  belicTe  he  has  done  an  act  inyolTing 
the  lives  and  tortnnee  of  miUions  of  hnman  behigs,  and  the  entire  social 
oondition  of  a  great  people,  withont  caring  whether  it  is  conformable  to 
that  Constitntion  which  he  has  many  times  sworn  to  support 

Among  all  the  canses  of  alarm  which  now  distress  the  public  mind, 
there  are  few  more  terrible  to  reflecting  men  than  the  tendency  to  lawless- 
ness which  is  manifesting  itself  in  so  many  directions.  No  stronger  eyi^ 
dence  of  this  could  be  afforded  than  the  open  declaration  of  a  respectable 
and  widely  circulated  Journal,  that  *  nobody  cares  whether  a  great  public 
act  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  in  conformity  with,  or  is  sub- 
▼ersive  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land— the  only  basis  npon  which  the 
Qovernment  rests ;  that  our  public  affwrs  have  become  so  desperatCi  and 
our  ability  to  retrieve  them  by  the  use  of  honest  means  is  so  distrusted, 
and  our  willingness  to  use  other  means  so  undaunted,  that  our  great  pub- 
lic servants  may  themselves  break  the  ftmdamental  laws  of  the  country, 
and  become  usurpers  of  vast  powers  not  entrusted  to  them,  in  violation  of 
their  solemn  oath  of  office,  end '  nobody  cares.' 

It  is  not  beUeved  that  this  is  just  to  the  people  ol  the  United  States. 
They  do  caie,  and  the  President  cares,  that  he  and  all  other  public  ser- 
vants should  obey  the  Constitution.  Partisan  journals,  their  own  honest 
and  proper  desire  to  support  the  President— on  whose  wisdom  and  firmness 
they  rely  to  relieve  their  country  from  its  evils  and  dangers— and  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  mass  of  the  people  encounter  in  forming  opinions  on 
questions  of  constitutional  law,  may  prevent  them,  for  a  limited  thne,  from 
arriving  at  a  just  judgment  of  such  questions,  or  of  the  vast  practical 
effects  dependent  on  them. 

But  the  peoj^  of  the  United  States  do  not  expect  national  concord  to 
spring  from  usurpations  of  power ;  or  national  security  from  the  violations 
of  those  great  principles  of  public  liberty,  which  are  the  only  possible  foun- 
dation, in  this  country,  of  private  safety  and  public  order.  Their  instincts 
demand  a  purer  and  more  comprehensive  statesmanship  than  that  which  . 
Sttses  upon  unlawful  expedients,  because  they  may  possibly  avert  for  the 
moment  some  threatening  danger  at  the  expense  of  the  violation  of  great 
principles  of  free  government,  or  of  the  destruotioo  of  some  necessary 
safeguard  of  individual  security. 

It  is  a  subject  of  discussion  in  the  public  journals  whet|ier  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Executive  to  use  the  powers  asserted  in  the  last  proclamation 
and  in  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  suppress  free  discussion  Of 
political  subjects.    I  have  confidence  in  the  purity  and  the  patriotism  both 
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•f  the  Preeident  and  of  the  Secretarj  of  War.  I  ftar  no  saoh  pmaont  a^ 
plications  of  this  proclamation  and  these  orders  by  them.  Bat  the  ezeea- 
tion  of  snch  powers  must  be  entrosted  to  eabordinate  agents,  and  it  is  of 
the  rerj  essenoe  of  arbitrary  power  that  it  should  be  in  hands  which  can 
act  promptly  and  efficiently,  and  unchecked  by  form.  These  great  poweis 
mnst  be  confided  to  persons  actuated  by  party,  or  local,  or  personal  fiael- 
ings  and  pr^udioes;  or,  what  would  often  prore  aa  ruinous  to  the  citiaen, 
aotnated  by  a  desire  to  commend  their  vigilance  to  their  employen,  and 
by  a  blundering  and  stupid  seal  in  their  service. 

But  it  is  not  this  or  that  particular  appUoataon  of  power  which  is  to  be 
considered.  It  is  the  existence  of  the  power  itseU^  and  the  uses  of  which 
it  is  susceptible,  while  following  out  the  principle  on  which  it  has  been 
lissamed. 

The  uses  of  power,  even  In  despotic  monarchies,  are  more  or  leas  oon- 
trolled  by  usages  and  customs,  or  in  other  words,  by  public  opinion.  In 
goCd  hands,  and  in  favorable  times,  deapotic  power  is  not  commonly 
allowed  to  be  felt  to  be  oppressive ;  and,  alwaysi  the  forms  of  a  iree  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  once  easted,  so  far  as  is  practacablet  are  carefully  and 
speciously  preserved.  But  a  wise  people  does  not  trust  its  condition  and 
r^hts  to  the  happy  accident  of  favorable  times  or  good  hands.  It  is  jeal- 
Cus  of  power.  It  knows  that  of  all  earthly  things  it  is  that  thing  most 
likely  to  be  abused ;  and  when  it  affects  a  nation  most  destructive  by  its 
abuse,  they  will  rouse  themselves  to  consider  what  is  the  power  claimed; 
what  is  its  origin ;  what  is  its  extent;  what  uses  may  be  made  of  it  in  dan- 
gerous times,  and  by  men  likely  to  be  produced  in  such  times ;  and  while 
tiliey  will  trust  their  publio  servants,  and  will  pour  out  their  dearest  blood 
like  water  to  sustain  them  in  their  honest  measures  for  their  country's  sal- 
vation, they  will  demand  of  tbooe  servanta  obedience  to  their  will,  aa  ex- 
pressed in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Government,  to  the  end  that  there 
diall  not  be  adduced  to  all  the  sufferings  and  losses  they  have  unoom- 
plainingly  borne,  that  moat  irreparable  of  all  earthly  losaee^the  ruin  of  the 
principles  of  their  firee  Government. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  Are  we  to  oease  our  utmost  efforts  to  save 
enr  country,  because  its  Chief  Magistrate  seems  to  have  fallen,  for  the 
time  being,  into  'what  we  believe  would  be  fatal  errors  if  persisted  in  by 
him  and  acquiesced  in  by  ourselves  t  Certainly  not.  Let  the  people  but 
be  right,  and  no  President  can  long  be  wrong;  nor  can  he  effect  any  fatal 
mischief  if  he  should  be. 

The  sober  second  thought  of  the  people  has  yet  a  controlling  power.  Let 
this  gigantic  shadow,  which  haa  been  evoked  out  of  the  powers  of  Com- 
mander-in-chief, once  be  placed  before  the  people,  so  that  they  can  see 
dearly  its  proportions  and  its  mein,  and  it  will  dissolve  and  disappear  like 
the  morning  cloud  before  the  rising  sun. 

The  people  yet  can  and  will  take  care  by  legitimate  means,  without  dis- 
torbing  any  principle  of  the  Constitution,  or  violating  any  law,  or  relaxing 
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■ay  of  (heir  utmoBt  efforts  for  their  oonntry'a  MlTAtton,  that  their  will,  em- 
bodied in  the  ConBtitution,  ehall  be  obeyed.  If  it  needs  ameiidiiieDt,  Ib^ 
will  amend  it  themselves.  They  will  safRnr  nothing  to  be  added  to  it,  or 
taken  from  it,  by  any  other  power  than  their  own.  If  they  ahonkl,  neilh« 
the  Government  itself,  nor  any  right  nnderlt,  wUl  any  longer  be thein." 

The  Constitational  doctrine  in  thie  artiole,  out-epoken  aa  it  is,  at  thk 
ooi\}Qnetare  of  oar  national  affain,  Is  a  landmark  for  the  aaohorage  of  the 
Ship  of  State,  ere  she  founders  on  her  perilons  and  nakaowa  voyage  of 
discovery  for  new  lights.  We  had  hoped  thai  eonunoa  sense  was  the 
birthright  mheritanoe  of  every  Amerioaa,  of  wbleh  he  might  boast,  and 
that  each  one  had  aa  honest  and  common  understanding.  In  review  of 
past  events  as  concerii  a  great  people,  when  we  take  into  oonsidsratioB 
the  Abolition  party  affiUated  with  the  Bepnbliean  party,  aad  the  latter 
with  the  former,  for  the  pnxpose  of  aomlnating  a  man  as  candidate  for  the 
Pkesidentage,  and  electing  him  on  the  Chicago  Platform,  the  maia  foatarsi 
of  which  are  in  opposition  to  the  OoMtilation,  inspirit  aad  letter,  we  feel 
pained  that  men  can  become  so  recreant  to  the  sacred  trust  of  their  aaeas* 
tors.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  Btatee  is  a  whtfle  instrument  for 
government  accepted  by  all  the  States,  not  fragmental  parts  for  parties,  in 
after  times,  to  select  what  pleaaee  them  aad  rqjeet  the  balanoe.  la  order 
to  arrive  at  Just  conclusions  with  reference  to  the  influence  of  party  poli- 
tics to  have  brought  about  our  present  troubles,  we  will  take  a  philosophi- 
cal constitutional  view  of  the  Bepnblioaa  Platform,  whioh  was  formed  and 
adopted  during  the  period  the  Bepnblioaa  Coavention  were  ia  session, 
Xay  16, 1860,  aa  to  be  their  basis  of  aetioa  In  the  administration  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  when  that  party  eama  into  power. 

ItisasfoUowsyto-wlt: 

**  RMolved,  That  we,  the  ddegsled  representatives  of  the  Bepuhlioaa 
electors  of  the  United  States,  in  Convention  assembled,  in  discharge  of  the 
duty  we  owe  to  our  constituents  and  our  country,  unite  in  the  foUowing 
declarations: 

1.  That  the  history  of  tiie  nation  during  tiie  last  four  years  has  folly  es- 
tablished the  propriety  and  necessity  of  the  oiganisation  and  perpetnatioa 
of  the  Bepublican  party,  and  that  tiie  caases  which  oalled  it  into  exist- 
enoe  are  permanent  hi  their  nature,  and  now  mors  than  over  before,  de- 
mand its  peaceful  and  constitutional  triumph. 

2.  That  the  maintenance  of  the  prioolples  promulgated  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  embodied  in  the  Federal  Constitution  s  that  all 
«e»  ueereaUd  equal;  that  they  are  eiubwtd  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights ;  that  amoag  these  are  life,  liberty,  aad  the  pursuit  of 
happiness ;  that  to  secure  these  rights  governments  are  inatituted  among 
men,  deriving  their  just  powers  l^om  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  our  Bepnblicaa  lastitutlons ;  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  the  rights  of  the  Statee,  and  the  Union  of  the  States 
must  and  shall  be  preserved. 
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3.  That  to  the  union  of  the  States  thu  nation  owes  its  unpraoedented  ia- 
oreaae  in  population,  its  snrprising  deyelopment  of  material  resooroes,  its 
rapid  augmentation  of  wealth,  its  happiness  at  home  and  its  honor  abroad ; 
and  we  hold  in  abhorrence  all  sohemes  for  disunion,  come  firom  whatever 
source  they  may ;  and  we  congratulate  the  country  that  no  Bepublican 
member  of  Congress  has  uttered  or  oountenanoed  the  threats  of  disunion 
so  often  made  by  Democratio  members  without  rebuke  and  with  applause 
firom  their  political  associates ;  and  we  denounce  those  threats  of  disunion 
in  case  of  a  popular  oyerthrow  of  theur  ascendancy  as  denying  the  Tital 
principles  of  a  free  government,  and  as  an  avowal  of  contemplated  trea- 
son, which  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  an  indignant  people  sternly  to  ro* 
buke  and  forever  silence.  « 

4.  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  eape- 
ciaUy  the  right  of  each  State  to  order  and  control  its  own  domestio  institu- 
tions according  to  its  own  judgment  exclusively,  is  essential  to  that  balance 
of  powers  on  which  the  perfection  and  endurance  of  our  political  fabric 
depends ;  and  we  denounce  the  lawless  invasion  by  armed  force  of  the  soil 
of  any  State  or  Territory,  no  matter  under  what  pretext,  as  among  the 
gravest  of  orimea. 

5.  That  the  present  Democratic  Administration  has  far  exceeded  our 
worst  apprehensions,  in  its  measureless  subserviency  to  the  exactions  of  a 
sectional  interest,  as  especially  evinced  in  its  desperate  exertions  to  force 
the  infamous  Lecompton  Constitution  upon  the  protesting  people  of  Kan- 
sas ;  in  construing  the  personal  relation  between  master  and  tervatU  to 
involve  an  unqualified  property  in  persons ;  in  its  attempted  enforcement, 
everywhere,  on  land  and  sea,  through  the  intervention  of  Congress  and  of 
the  Federal  courts,  of  the  extreme  pretentions  of  a  purely  local  interest ; 
and  in  its  general  and  unvarying  abuse  of  the  power  entrusted  to  it  by  a 
confiding  people. 

.  6.  That  the  people  Justly  view  with  alarm  the  reckless  extravagance 
which  pervades  every  department  of  the  Federal  Government ;  that  a 
return  to  rigid  economy  and  aoconntabUity  is  indiipensable  to  arrest  the 
systematic  plunder  of  the  public  treasury  by  favored  partisans  -,  while  the 
recent  startling  developments  of  frauds  and  corruptions  at  the  Federal 
metropolis,  show  that  an  entire  change  of  administration  is  imperatively 
demanded. 

7.  That  the  new  dagma  that  the  Constitution,  of  its  own  force,  cairiea 
slavery  into  any  or  all  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  is  a  danger- 
ous political  kert$y,  at  variance  with  the  expUeit  provitiotu  of  thai  instru- 
meni  ii$dft  with  cotemporaneous  exposition,  and  with  legislative  and  ju- 
dicial precedent ;  is  revoluHanary  in  its  tendency,  and  $ulfver$ive  of  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  country. 

8.  That  the  normal  condition  of  all  the  Territories  of  the  United  States 
is  that  of  freedom:  That  as  our  Kepublican  fathers,  when  they  had  abol- 
ished slavery  in  all  our  national  territory,  ordained  that  *  no  perton  should 
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It  derived  of  Ufi,  liberty  or  property^  without  due  prooASS  of  law,'  it  be- 
oomM  our  <jiaty,  by  legiilation,  wbeneyer  such  legislation  is  neoeitary,  to 
maintain  this  proyision  of  the  Constitution  against  all  attempu  to  Tiolata 
it;  and  we  cieitjr  the  autkority  of  Congress  or  a  tenritorial  legislature,  or 
of  any  individuals,  to^^tve  legal  esUtenee  to  slayery  in  any  Territory  of 
the  United  States. 

9.  That  we  brand  the  recent  r6H>pening  of  the  African  slave  trade,  under 
the  ooyer  of  our  national  flag,  aided  by  perrersions  of  judipial  power,  as 
a  crime  against  hnoianity,  and  a  burning  shame  to  our  country  and  age ; 
and  we  call  upon  Congress  to  take  prompt  and  efficient  measures  for  the 
total  and  final  suppression  of  that  execrable  traffic. 

10.  That  in  the  recent  Tetoes,  by  their  Federal  Governors,  of  the  acts  of 
the  Legislatures  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  prohibiting  slavery  in  those 
Territories,  we  find  a  practical  illustration  of  the  boasted  Democratic  prin- 
ciple of  Non-intervention  and  Popular  Sovereignty  embodied  in  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill,  and  a  demonstration  of  the  deception  and  fraud  involved 
thereuL 

11.  That  Kansas  should,  of  right,  be  immediatelr  admitted  as  a  State 
under  the  Constitution  recently  formed  and  adopted  by  her  people,  and 
accepted  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives. 

12.  That,  while  providing  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Qeneral  Gov- 
ernment by  duties  upon  imports,  sound  policy  requires  such  an  ac^ustment 
of  these  imports  as  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  industrial  inter- 
ests of  the  whole  country ;  and  we  oommend  that  policy  of  national  ex- 
ofaanges  which  secures  to  the  working  men  liberal  wages,  to  agriculture 
remunerating  prices,  to  mechanics  and  manufacturers  an  adequate  reward 
for  their  skill,  labor,  and  enterprise,  and  to  the  nation  commercial  pros- 
perity and  independence. 

13.  That  we  protest  against  any  sale  or  alienation  to  others  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  held  by  actual  settlers,  and  against  any  view  of  the  Free  Home- 
stead policy,  which  regards  the  settlers  as  paupers  or  suppliants  for  pub- 
lic bounty ;  and  we  demand  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  complete  and 
satisfactory  Homestead  measure,  which  has  already  passed  the  House. 

14.  That  the  Republican  party  is  opposed  to  any  change  in  our  natural- 
ization laws  or  any  State  legislation,  by  which  the  rights  of  citizenship 
hitherto  accorded  to  emigrants  from  foreign  lands  shall  be  abridged  or  im- 
paired ;  and  in  favor  of  giving  a  full  and  efficient  protection  to  the  rights 
of  all  classes  of  citizens,  whether  native  or  naturalized,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

15.  That  appropriations  by  Congress  for  river  and  harbor  improvements 
of  a  national  character,  required  for  the  accommodation  and  security  of 
an  existing  commerce,  are  auikorized  by  the  Constitution,  and  justified  by 
the  obligaMon  of  Government  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  its 
citizens.  ^ 

16.  That  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  ocean  \»  imperatively  demanded  by 
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*  the  iDterestfl  of  the  whole  oonntry;  that  the  Federal  Goverament  ovfb 
to  rmder  immediftte  and  eAoient  aid  in  ita  oonatroetioii;  and  that,  aa  pi«- 
Iiminary  thereto,  a  daily  oTerland  mail  ahonld  be  premptlj  establiahed. 

17.  Finally,  havinir  thm  aet  forth  oar  distinctiTe  prinoiplea  and  Tiewa, 
we  inrite  the  eo-operation  of  all  eitiaeDa,  howeTer  differing  oa  other  qnea- 
tions,  who  BubstantiaUy  agree  with  aa  in  thmr  aflirmaaoea  and  aapport'* 
Upon  the  motion  to  adopt  thii  r^wrf,  Mr.  Carter,  of  Ohio,  moved  the 
previona  qaestion.  Thia  motion  eaoaed  great  eioitement,  and  load  oalb 
were  made  to  withdraw  the  motion;  bat  Mr.  C.  innated  on  hia  motfoa. 
Mr.  Giddings  was  partioulariy  earnest  in  hia  appeal  to  hia  ooUeagae  to 
withdraw  it,  but  with  no  effect 

The  vote  was  then  taken  aa  to  whelher  the  Ck>nTeiitlon  would  aaataln 
tiie  call  of  the  preyiooa  motion,  wiHi  the  following  reaolt ; 

■^  Ayu,  Noea. 

Maine 1  14 

Vermont 0  10 

NewHampsl^ 0  10 

MaMaohusetts 4  21 

Connecticut 1  II 

Rhode  Island 0  8 

New  York 25  45 

NewJersey I2J  1) 

Delaware 4  2 

Maryland 0  «.!! 

Virginia 17  6 

Pennsylvania |  53| 

Ohio 24  18 

Kentucky 10  10 

.  Indiana 20  6 

Illinois ^ 14  8 

Michigan 8  4 

Wisconsin •    8  2 

Missouri 0  18 

Iowa 2  6 

Texas 0  6 

California 0  8 

Oregon 2  2 

Kansas » 0  6 

Nebraska 2  4 

Minnesota 0  8 

District  of  Columbia.... 0  2 

155  300 

So  the  Convention  reftued  to  sostain  the  previous  question. 
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Mir.  OlddlBCfa  th«n  morod  the  sdoption  of  the  foUowbig  ee  a  tnbititat* 
for  the  flnt  aeotion  of  the  platform :  That  we  lolenmly  re-affirm  these  aelf- 
erident  tntthe :  that  man  is  endowed  with  certain  inalienablo'  rights ; 
among  ttiese  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursnit  of  happiness ;  and  that  Gor- 
emments  were  formed  for  the  protection  of  these  rights.  Mr.  Qidduigs 
then  made  an  earnest  speech  in  favor  of  hia  substatnte,  bat  apon  a  yote^ 
the  Conventioa  r^ected  it  hj  a  decided  mi^erity. 

Mr.  Wilmot  made  some  inqniry  as  to  the  questions  inToWed  in  the  14th 
section  of  the  platform  in  relation  to  naturalized  oitisens,  the  only  effect  of 
whloh  was  to  gire  an  opportunity  for  two  very  pretty  and  eloqoent 
speeches  from  Messrs.  Shore,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Hapaoreck,  of  Ciaoi» 
ttstti,  both  leaden  among  the  Oernian  Kepnblioans.  Mr.  O.  W.  Cortis,  of 
New  Totk,  then  moTcd  to  Insert  the  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, formerly  proposed  by  Mr.  Giddlngs,  in  the  2d  section  of  the 
platform,  and  maintained  his  position  in  a  rery  earnest  and  a  yery  firm 
speech,  that  told  with  great  eflisct  npon  the  anditors.  The  motion  was  oar- 
■ried  by  a  large  majority. 

The  platform  was  then  adopted  amid  a  petfeet/ar^r  of  applause." 

The  Republican  Chicago  Platform,  of  May  16,  1860,  apon  which  tha 
Bepublioan  party  elected  their  candidate  to  the  Preddentage  that  year  is 
thus  presented  before  us  for  consideration ;  and  we  shall  shortly  consider 
it,  with  refersnoe  to  its  constitutional  bearing  on  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Consequently,  in  the  ftttheranoe  of  this  object,  the  following  por- 
tions of  the  Constitution,  touching  slares  in  the  slave  States,  we  submit 
to  candid  and  considerate  men,  to  know  if  the  Constitution  would  be  com- 
plete, were  these  portions  forced  literally,  or  by  erasure  from  that  instm- 
ment  ?  These  portions  are  quoted  from  the  Constitution  >  as  here  pre- 
sented, in  the  form  of  extracts,  concerning  the  inaUenable  rights  of  tha 
slave  States  under  that  instrument 

The  first  extract  is  clause  3,  under  section  2,  of  article  1 : 

*'  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  akall  be  appttrtumed  among  the  sev- 
eral States  which  may  be  included  within  this  union,  according  to  their 
rospective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole 
number  of  free  pereon*^  inoloding  those  bonfd  to  service  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  tkree-J^the  of  ail  other  persontJ* 

The  second  extract  is : 

'*  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now 
existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prokiibited  by  the  Con- 
gress prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  but  a  tax  or 
duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for 
each  penoH."    (See  danse  1,  section  9,  article  1.) 

The  third  extract  is : 

"  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereoi; 
escaping  into  another  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation 
therein,  be  discharged  from  soch  service  or  labor ;  but  shall  be  delivered 
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up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  aiioh  aerrioe  or  labor  ra«j  be  d«e." 
(See  oUnae  3,  aection  2,  artiole  4). 

The  fourth  extract  ia : 

**  Congreaa  ahall  haye  power  to  diapoae  of,  and  make  all  needful  nUea 
and  re^lationa  reapecting  the  ternlorj  or  other  propertj  belonging  to  the 
United  Statee  {  and  nothing  in  thia  Gonatitation  ahall  be  ao  conatrned  aa 
to  pr^udiee  any  eknmu  of  the  United  Statee^  or  of  any  partioiilar  State." 
(See  olaoae  %  aeetion  3,  artiole  4>. 

The  fifth  extract  ia: 

"  Thia  Gonatitation,  and  the  lawa  of  the  United  Statea,  whioh  ahaU  be 
made  in  puBaanoe  thereof,  and  all  treatiea  made,  or  whieh  ahall  be  made, 
onder  the  iNithority  of  the  United  Statea,  ahall  be  the  anpreme  law  of  the 
laiid ;  and  the  jndgea  in  every  State  ahall  be  bonnd  thereby,  anything  in 
the  Gonatitation  or  lawa  of  any  State  to  the  eontraiy  notwithatandtng." 
(See  elanae  2,  artiole  6,  Miaoellaneooa). 

AMXHDMIlTTa  TO  THK  COHaTITUTlOH. 

The  aixth  extract  ia : 

'*  The  enumeration  in  the  Gonatitation  of  oertain  rigbta  ahaU  not  be  eon- 
atrned  to  deny  or  disparage  othera  retained  by  the  people."  (See  arUde  9.) 

The  aeventh  extract  ia; 

**  The  powera  not  delegated  to  the  United  Statea  by  the  Gonatitation,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  Statea.  are  reaerred  to  the  Statea  reapecUvely  or  to 
the  people."    (See  artiole  10). 

With  tbeae  Gonatitational  extraeta  before  as,  we  propoae  to  enter  into  a 
ahort  philoaophical  analyaia  of  them;  and,  in  the  fint  place,  we  would  aak, 
if  they  compoae  the  expreaaed  and  fully  defined  landmarks  of  the  Gonati- 
tation, aa  occupying  their  relative  poeitiona,  or  do  they  do  not?  and  would 
the  Gonatitution  be  oiia  to  all  the  people  of  the  United  Statea,  without  theae 
portions  we  have  thua  quoted  ?  It  received  ita  adoption  by  the  Statea  to 
be  a  perpetual  fundamental  ayatem  of  government,  aa  a  whole,  not  in 
part.  Hence,  we  aee  that  theee  extracts  are  active  portiona  of  the  Gonati- 
tation, so  long  aa  it  may  exiat,  without  their  being  annulled  by  three-fourtha 
of  the  Statee;  thia  could  be  done  under  the  provision  of  article  5  of 
Amendments.  And  untU  the  Gonatitution  ia  altered  with  reapect  to  theae 
extraeta,  every  portion  of  it  conatituteaitthe  primordial  and  fundamental 
law  of  the  land.    (See  clanae  2,  article  6). 

In  view  of  clauae  3,  aection  2,  article  1,  of  the  Gonstitution,  the  appor 
tionment  of  repreaentation  and  direct  taxea  is  considered  a  perpetual  man- 
date ot  that  instrument,  for  the  term  "  ahall "  is  applied,  and  to  one  State 
no  more  than  to  another,  bat  to  all  alike.  How,  then,  is  the  apportionment 
determined  t  See  the  above  clause  3.  The  term  *'  shall "  is  here  applied 
again.  Three-fiftha  of  all  othera  in  this  clause,  and  in  this  one  sentence, 
mean  the  slave  population  in  the  alave  States,  and  this  mandate  as  to  three- 
fifths  is  aa  obligatory,  aa  perpetual,  and  aa  fundamental  as  any  portion  of 
the  Gonatitation.    This  right  is  aa  perpetual  to  the  Southern  States  as  the 
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ConstitutioD  itself  in  ita  present  form.  It  i^oes  with  the  Censtitntion  wher- 
ever it  goes  ipto  the  Territories,  for  it  would  be  nnreaaonable  and  onphilo* 
sophical  to  suppose  that  that  instmment  lost  a  portion  of  ita  rights,  as  to 
certain  States,  in  its  progress  over  the  ezt«nsioB  of  territory.  If  it  should  ' 
lose  its  rights  to  certain  States  as  herein  philosophically  and  oonstitntion- 
ally  seen  it  wonld,  were  it  limited,  then  why  not  ail,  and  still  all  is  the 
Constitution  t  Can  there  be  minds  so  narrow  as  not  to  see  and  comprehend 
the  fall  letter,  spMt,  objects,  rights  and  mandates  ef  the  clause  in  ques- 
tion? Take  from  this  clause  **  three  fifths  of  all  other  persons,"  in  the 
way  of  representation  and  direct  tazatioft ;  and  then  would  it,  bearing  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  instrument  in  mind,  be  (he  Constitution  it  now  is  to 
the  slave  States  T    Common  sense  will  answer  this. 

The  Constitution  sanctions  slavery  as  a  basis  of  Congressional  represen- 
tation ;  consequently  in  the  territory  before  it  becomes  a  State,  if  people 
from  slave  States  should  enter  such  territory  with  slaves,  three-fiilhl  of 
tiiem  and  their  masters  are  entitled  to  consideration  through  their  delega- 
tion in  Congress,  as  much  as  those  who  have  none.  There  is  no  clause  in 
the  Constitution  which  can  be  applied  to  legislate  the  slave  and  master  out 
of  the  territory  by  Congress,  any  more  than  there  !s  to  legislate  a  horse 
and  man  out  of  such  from  a  free  State ;  and  common  sense  would  say  that 
that  instrument  contemplated  that  some  of  the  people  would  have,  under 
all  cirenmstances,  coming  from  slave  States,  such  basis  for  representation. 
Hence,  from  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  Congress,  having  no 
discretion  in  the  case,  must  protect  the  slaveholden  in  the  use  of  such 
property,  because  taxation  is  based  on  representation,  a^  it  most  protect 
what  it  taxes,  or  else  it  could  not  long  tax. 

In  the  great  fundamental  founding  of  our  Constitutional  rights,  and  of 
the  basis  of  representation  in  Congress,  and  of  taxation  in  accordsnce  with 
representation,  can  we  find  a  clause  in  the  Constitution,  or  a  single  word 
embraced  in  its  whole  contour,  that  would  warrant  an  infringement  upon 
the  thurd  clause,  section  2,  of  article  1,  as  to  three  fifths  of  the  slaves  behig 
a  basis  for  representation  in  our  National  Legislature  T  No  such  clause 
nor  word  can  be  found ;  in  Ihe  purchase  of  more  domain,  and  in  the  organ- 
ixation  of  it  into  territories  for  white  settlement,  there  is  no  clause  prohib- 
iting property,  of  whatever  kind,  from  going  into  such  territory ;  and  does 
the  Constitution  recognize  a  thing  as  property  under  any  ciroumstance, 
without,  in  spirit,  granting  the  means  of  protecting  it  in  like  cases  t  The 
great  object  of  the  Constitution  was,  and  is,  to  secure  protection  to  our 
liberties,  lives,  and  poaeitiont ;  and  in  the  Convention  that  formed  it  no 
regard  was  paid  to  any  sections  of  the  Colonies  or  States,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  other  portions.  Its  burthens,  as  well  as  privileges,  were  conceived 
and  adjusted  to  bear  on  all  pro  rata,  Ko  blind  fanatic  will  deny  this  inter 
pretation  of  the  Constitution ;  hence,  in  our  philosophy  of  reason  upon 
slavery  and  the  constitutional  rights  which  it  should  enjoy  uninterrupted 
under  the  Constitution,  we  feel  authorized,  by  its  letter  and  spirit,  to  scru* 
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tinise  the  dedaradoAt,  devicM,  and  plots  of  pwtieB  that  would,  by  tiiew 
tnanifcatationi,  indicate  a  ditpoeition  and  determmation  to  inyade,  sup- 
plant, or  erase,  in  their  oboioe  of  men  for  high  positions,  any  of  the  dauses 
of  the  Constitution,  which  we  have  only  just  quoted. 

The  first  clause  of  section  9,  under  article  1,  contemplates  slavery  in  the 
States,  and  grants  them  certain  immunities  as  to  importing  blacks  or  per- 
sons of  oolor,  using  the  Usna  per  tons  to  express  its  purpose.  In  this  re 
speot  the  Constitution  grants  certain  qualified  rights  to  the  States  gener- 
ally, without  expressing  the  power  in  any  of  its  clauses  to  abolish  thoee 
righ^  within  the  States  at  any  time,  but  it  limits  the  rights  as  to  importing 
6iack$  into  the  States  up  to  the  year  180S,  when  they  shall  cease  to  exist 
Up  to  this  time  this  traffic  was  legal  and  constitutional,  and  the  Govern 
ment  received  ten  dollars  per  head  on  each  one  imported.  The  spirit  of 
this  clause  knew  that  the  n^roes  thus  imported  would  increase,  and  that 
the  ferritory  was  common  property  under  the  control  of  the  supreme  law 
of  the  laud— -the  Cunatitution.  Wherefore*  that  Instrument,  through  represent 
tation  and  direct  taxation,  was  organized  to  guard  and  protect  all  interests 
alike,  which  are  not  unoonstitutional ;  slavery  was  not  then.  The  Consti- 
tution, up  to  1808,  was  accessory  to  the  States  in  the  importation  of  ne- 
groes into  the  States ;  for  the  Government  received  the  sum  of  ten  dollars 
per  head,  and  thus  if  the  former  committed  a  crime  against  humanity,  so 
did  the  latter,  on  the  same  principle  of  reasoning.  The  effects  of  this 
clause,  so  far  as  the  Constitution  is  concerned,  are  as  perpetual  and  con- 
stitutional now  as  immediately  upon  its  operation  after  having  been  formed. 
The  third  clause  of  section  2,  under  article  4,  contemplates  the  escape 
of  slaves  from  their  masters  into  the  free  States ;  hence  arises  its  protective 
purpose.  It  is  as  old  as  the  Constitution,  is  a  part  of  that  instrument,  and 
was  then  made  in  view  of  there  being  firee  and  slave  States;  it  is  protect- 
ive of  certain  property  in  all  its  tendencies,  and  can  be  erased  only  in  a 
constitutional  manner  for  amending  that  instrument;  otherwise  it  goes 
with  and  pleads  its  execution  upon  common  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  those  States  holding  slaves.  Hence  slavery  is  a  reserved  right 
of  the  State  choosing  it;  and  when  a  State  passes  a  law  permitting  the 
introduction  of  slavery,  can  it,  by  Convention  or  otherwise,  pass  a  law 
abolishing  it  constitutionally,  which,  with  regard  to  State  contracts  with 
her  citizens,  would,  in  oil  its  tendency,  be  ex-pott-faeto  f  The  learned  in 
coustitntionol  law  may  think  of  this. 

The  second  clause  of  section  3,  under  article  4,  is  full  of  meaning,  and 
such  as  we  want  In  view  of  the  clauses  which  we  have  so  far  quoted 
and  discussed,  concerning  the  constitutionality  of  slavery,  could  Congreas 
conatituliouttUy  legislate  slavery  out  or  in  the  organised  territories  of  the 
Government  T  Certainly  not.  Wherefore,  under  those  clauses  just  quoted. 
Congress  has  an  interest  in  slavery  from  representation,  direct  taxation, 
and  a  more  biuding  interest  from  the  Government  having  received,  from 
its  formation  up  to  18U8,  the  sum  of  ten  dollart  per  head  on  th«  nnf^t^n^ 
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bBpnkBi.  The  mub  wm  paid  is  ea«h  State  that  Imported^  and  the  intenat 
on  it  ia  a  perpetaal  adaMmuhar  of  the  Geaenl  GovemmeDt  that  it  hai 
flare  inteieet  aa  muoh  to  watoh  in  the  tanritoriei  ai  any  other  interest,  till 
a  twritory  nm,f  hare  eittaeas  enoagh  to  beoome  a  State.  The  Constitn- 
tioB  knew  that  slavei  would  inoeeaM  in  nnmben  like  whilee ;  hence,  in 
view  of  the  rtaitiei  qnoted,  oonld  it  permit  a  dmgrem  in  any  manner  to 
ooDtrol  ita  expreaa  letter  and  spirit,  which  wonld  annihilate  the  slave  in* 
tareat  in  peipetnity,  and  the  partnership  between  the  slave  and  free  States 
in  tkat  instnunant,  so  far  aa  rsgarda  proteotion  and  eqnal  rights.  Hence, 
an  oiganiaed  territory  is  eonunon  property  to  all  the  States,  and  an  ezqla- 
sive  law  passed  by  Congreas  would  be  unconstitutional.  And  the  latter 
part  of  the  eUase  says,  '*  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so  con- 
atmed  as  to  prqjndioe  any  elaiais  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  partica' 
lar  State."  Is  this  net  a  prohibition  against  any  acts  of  Congress  acting 
in  opposition  to  the  general  interests  of  States  ?  for  one  State  has  the  same 
right  to  territory  with  what  it  possesses  witbiy  its  own  limits  as  anofehefi 
or  liie  oxganiced  tarritoty  wonld  not  be  common  property.  The  second 
danse  of  article  6  makes  the  Constitntion  the  saprsme  law  of  the  land, 
which  was  accepted  as  it  now  reads.  In  full  view  of  constitutional  law, 
baaed  upon  that  iastraaient,  and  of  that  itself,  without  any  constitutional 
proposition  having  come  before  the  people  of  the  States  in  due  form,  how 
can  we  view  the  BepuUioan  Platform,  concocted  and  made  at  Chicago  in 
tiie>  month  of  May,  1860,  aa  a  whole,  and  mors  especially  declaration  7  and 
declaration  St  These  two  declarations  form  a  oenstitnent  portion  of  the 
Republican  Chioago  Platform  for  the  election  of  the  Bepublican  party's 
oandidale  to  the  Prasidentage.  Contrasted  with  the  clauses  just  quoted 
from  the  Constitution,  seenring.  guarding  and  defending  the  institution  of 
slavery  as  much,  if  not  aoore,  than  any  other  interest  in  the  country,  those 
deelaraHons,  the  elAisions  of  faaatioSf  eoneooted,  weighed  and  adjusted  in 
that  platform,  were  and  have  been  conspiring  to  overthrow  constitutional 
safeguards,  rights  and  prerogativeB,  which  that  instmnent  vouohsafes  a4 
the  heritage  of  every  American  oitiaen. 

The  power  to  make  these  declarations  7  and  8  emhraoed,  aa  seen  in  that 
platform,  did  not  emanate  from  the  people  in  the  States  to  propose,  in  due 
form,  alterations  in  the  Constitution  t  for  their  main  object  was  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  man  as  candidate  fer  the  Presidentage,  but  not  to  announoe  a 
will  to  destroy  any  of  the elauaes  of  the  Censtitution.  Therefore,  the  mem 
hers  of  the  Chicago  Cenvention  meeting  in  that  city,  May,  1860,  trans' 
eended,  in  ttie  adoption  of  these  two  declarations  to  form  a  portion  of  their 
ptofferm,  the  eonstltutlonai  safeguarda  which  we  have  heretofore  quoted 
and  diseussed.  As  compared  with  the  clauses  quoted  firom  the  Constitu 
tfa>B,  these  deelaraHons  breathe  a  perfect  contempt  to  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  that  instetimeBt;  and  aa  now  aeen  »nd  analysed,  they  indicate  nothin^f 
but  eonsplration  and  anarchy,  for  they  were  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  tb« 
Conventioa,  aa  chosen  by  the  peoples    Hence,  if  we  trace  history  fer  back 
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to  find  a  name  %  the  membeis  of  that  ConTenthm,  how  many  of  iti  wiwii- 
bera  wonld  oat-Catiline  Catiline,  in  all  the  pnrpoeee  to  which  the  human 
mind  oan  give  riae  in  faror  of  anarahy  and  rerolationa?  >The  plot,  the 
porpote  open  and  bold,  the  objeot  and  doYioe,  were  all  carefully  oonched 
and  adjusted  in  those  deelarntiona>    Common  aenie  and  oonmion  reason 
can  see  these  facts,  if  they  will  compare,  as  we  hare  heretofore  remarked. 
For  avowing  and  declaring  snch  principles  as  are  contained  in  those  deda- 
tions,  anarchal  in  purftose,  and  snbyerriTe  of  the  Constitntion,  can  they 
be  viewed  by  candid  and  good  men  in  any  other  light  than  as  conspira- 
tors agahist  that  instromeat  ?    We  speak  foariessly,  for  wo  fear  not  man' 
We  speak  as  we  know  the  letter  and  sphit  of  the  Bepvblioan  Chicago 
Platform,  and  that  of  the  ConMitutlon  of  the  United  States,  which  have 
been  nnder  review.    Ood  knows  what  will  become  of  those  coospurators 
that  formed  the  platform  in  qnestion,  and  history  will  tell  ns,  or  fntnre 
ages ;  but  what  shall  be  their  doom  on  earth,  a  jost  and  good  people  will 
ere  long  determine.    We  see  onr  dim  star  rising,  dipped  in  brothers' 
blood  I    Let  ns  hasten  to  beheld  it  with  all  its  past  splendor,  in  the  ftiU 
march  to  national  greatness,  purified,  and  with  every  ism  forever  en- 
tombed that  obstructs  and  annihilates  industrial  pursuits,  peaoe,  and  seen* 
rity  to  happiness.    The  normal  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  conti- 
nent of  America,  so  far  as  history  tells  us  about  the  customs  and  usagea 
of  the  Indians,  was  that  of  slavery,  in  contradistinction  to  declaration  8 
of  the  Republican  Chicago  Platform.    It  was  the  case  in  South  AmArin<|^ 
as  well  as  Central,  in  Heiico,  the  West  Indies,  and  North  America.    See 
Abbe'D  Francisco  Saverio  Clavigero's  history  of  Mexico  in  Italian,  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Charles  Cullen,  Esq.,  voL  3,  p.  154.    See  Prescotfa 
History  of  Peru,  voL  1,  p.  50.    |n  this  case  the  Inca  made  laws,  obliging 
the  people  to  work  his  lands,  set  apart  for  himself^  under  the  impression 
of  working  for  their  god.    This  service  of  the  people  descended  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  with  the  ruling  Potentate.    Such  might  be  called 
acute  slavery,  as  pains  are  called,  not  unfrequentiy,  acute.    And  farther, 
see  the  History  of  Brasil  by  Bobert  Sonthey,  an  BngUshman,  printed  in 
London  in  1817,  in  three  volumes.    From  these,  with  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese works  read  on  this  subject,  with  reference  to  their  portions  of  the 
continent  of  America,  we  feel  warranted  in  our  above  statement  ot  the 
normal  condition  of  the  aboriginals  of  the  American  continent.  However, 
if  it  should  be  discovered  by  thoee  eagle*eyed  members  of  the  Bepnblicaa 
Chicago  Platform  that  the  northern  portion  of  the  American  continent, 
and  especially  New  England,  was  not  adapted  to  extensive  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  consequently  not  to  slavery,  which  the  Indians  followed  and 
adopted  in  the  tropics  of  America,  will  they  have  enough  modesty  and 
less  impudence,  that  they  may  reconcile  themselves  to  the  melancholy 
&ct  that  even  their  pretty  New  England,  or  portion,  was  not,  nor  is  the 
vast  heart  of  the  oontfaient,  but  that  cold,  inhospitable  region^  where  native 
genius  was  content  with  fishing,  hunting,  and  planting  a  patch  here  and 
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there,  like  unto  the  New  England  geniiu,  in  contradistinction  to  that  mild 
climate  where  the  bonnties  of  nature  could  be  more  readily  produced. 
Therefore,  from  the  preceding,  if  slarery,  among  the  Indians,  waa  not 
reduced  so  much  to  practice  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, it  was  owing  not  to  principle  as  at  preteni,  but  to  the  want  of 
adaptation  in  point  of  climate  and  refinement  among  the  Indians.  For, 
among  the  tropical  Indians  of  America,  we  have  observed  that  slavery 
existed ;  and  it  is  to  them  alone  amoftg  the  aboriginals  on  this  vast  oontt- 
hent  that  we  can  ascribe  a  high  degree  o<  comparative  intelligence  in 
mechanism,  manuftusturing  and  agriculture,  and  also,  in  Che  arts  of  Gov- 
emmenL  When  we  speak  of  a  country  being  or  having  been  rich  in  agri- 
culture, we  do  ndt  speak  of  its  Pilgrim  Rooks  nor  sand  hiUs,  and  so  on  { 
but  when  we  speak  of  the  normal  condition  of  the  aboriginals  of  America 
having  been  that  of  slavery,  we  speak  of  the  heart  or  tropical  portion  of 
the  continent,  not  viewing  the  extremitietwoTih.  much,  without  the  kemrt^ 
but  rather  .dependent  upon  it.  The  phraseology  of  declaration  8  of  that 
platform  is  unmeaning  as  it  reads,  or  ic  other  words,  it  is  the  merest  non- 
sense ;  for  who  ever  heard  of  the  normal  condition  of  territories  being  in 
a  state  of  freedom  or  slavery  f  as  if  they  were  subject  to  compliance  or 
non-compliance,  like  animate  existence.  The  members  of  that  Convention 
unquestionably  had  reference  to  the  normal  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  territories,  etc.;  but  they  lacked  fullness  and  precuion  in  expression, 
as  all  the  actions  of  the  Republican  party  too  plainly  indicate.  They  are, 
as  the  Hon.  D^  &  Dickinson  of  New  Tork,  in  his  palmy  days,  portrayed 
them,  which  fact  we  hav«  inserted  heretofore  in  this  work.  If  Congrett 
did  abolish  slavery,  or  ordain  that  it  should  not  exist  in  the  Northwest 
Territory  in  1787,  was  it  ever  anted  upon  by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  so 
ae  to  become  constitutionidr  We  have  never  seen  the  constitutionality 
of  that  act,  and  deny  its  existence  in  any  form  in  the  Constitution  or  in 
its  amendments. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  second  clause  of  section  3,  under  article  4,  of 
the  Constitution,  we  find  this:  **  And  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be 
so  construed  as  to  pr^udice  any  eknms  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  of 
the  States."  Now,  in  this  view,  if  Congress  could  legislate  slavery  out 
of  any  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  would  it  not  pr^udice  the 
daime  of  the  ilave  States  to  territory  for  settlement  with  what  they  conttt- 
tutionaUy  poseett  t  Hence,  if  Congress  should  legislate  thus,  it  would  b« 
unconstitutional,  and  not  binding  on  the  people,  for  only  laws  made  in 
accordance  with  that  instrument  are  to  be  respected  and  oteyed. 

For  the  purpose  of  argument,  if  we  should  admit  declaration  8  of  the 

Republican  Chicago  Platform  correct,  with  regard  to  the  normal  conditiou 

of  the  territories  as  therein  stated,  we  see  no  point  gained ;  for  preceding 

and  with  slavery,  the  Europeans  brought  to  the  wilds  of  America  a 

higher  and  broader  civilization  and  enlightenment  than  was  discovered 

on  this  Western  Continent.    Hence,  from  this  circumstanee  alone,  letting 
37 
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the  poeition  of  that  declaration  be  true,  as  we  have  Aot  borrowed  from  the 
Indians  their  savage  barbarism  in  manners,  customs  and  usages,  w«  must 
assuredly  feel  proud  that  we  have  not  borrowed  from  themsuoh  a  Diviae> 
like  insUtntion,  as  we  have  proved' it  to  be  in  the  second  psrtof  this  work. 
According  to  verse  28th  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  with  which  every 
one  is  familiar,  man  could  not  **  subdue  "  the  earth,  unless  Qod  made  sub- 
servient to  him  all  else,  and  gave  ^im  complete  "  dominion  over  every 
living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  tfarth."  In  no  sense  do  we  admit  that 
Indian  slavery,  unto  each  other,  was  like  the  African  slavery,  unto  tL« 
Caucasian,  for  we  see  no  clause  in  the  order  of  creation  where  they  would 
b^  thus  privileged ;  it  is  with  them  merely  an  a9*umpiion  of  power  over 
each  other  in  certain  cases,  wherein  there  is  no  divine  right  The  same 
assumption  the  white  man  has  tried  to  make  steadfast  over  his  fellow  white 
man ;  the  Mongolian  over  the  Mongolian ;  the  Malay  over  the  Malay :  and 
the  African  over  the  African ;  yet  none  of  these  conditions  are  as  naturitl, 
physiologically  and  ethnologically,  as  the  dominion  of  the  white  man  over 
the  African,  which  we  have  heretofore  fully  discussed,  to  suit  the  most  fas- 
tidious temperament 

In  accordance  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Kepublicau 
Abolition  party,  in  declaration  8  of  their  platform  in  May,  1860,  state  that 
'  all  men  are  bom  free  and  equal,"  contending  by  this  clause  that  that 
Declaration  had  reference  to  existences  of  colors,  like  the  Mongolian,  In* 
dian,  Malay  and  African,  with  the  Caucasian.  If  such  had  be«n  the  intent 
in  the  Constitution  to  have  placed  those  existences  of  colors  in  equal  fd 
lowship  with  the  whites,  why  do  we  see  that  all  past  legislation  based  upon 
•constitutional  State  principles,  as  well  as  that  upon  United  States  constitu- 
tional piinciples,  forbid,  in  their  very  letter  and  spirit,  such  equality  in 
the  rites  of  marriage— in  the  representadon  in  Congress,  except  indirectly 
through  three-fifths  of  the  numbers  of  slaves  in  each  of  the  slave  States, 
in  the  persons  of  white  men,  and  in  the  rendition  of  a  person  fugitive 
from  labor,  who,  on  leaving  the  State  where  such  labor  may  be  due,  has 
no  choice  like  a  white  man.  Such  restrictions,  with  the  almost  universal 
aversion  to  allowing  negroes  to  vote  in  the  free  States,  and  with  their  iiieli> 
gibility  to  hold  office  of  any  kind,  debar  them  from  the  full  privileges  of  a 
white  man ;  and  even  the  privilege  of  voting  and  sending  their  children 
at  tlie  same  school  with  the  whites,  has  been  brought  about  more  byfanati- 
citm  than  by  the  exercise  of  common  sense,  in  some  of  the  free  States.  It 
is  an  unreliable  and  nnnatnrid  ebulition  of  the  men,  who,  in  the  course  of 
great  events,  figure  for  a  short  time,  but  leave  nothing  lasting  of  their 
short  sway  on  earth.  The  very  terms  used  to  express  the  letter  of  the 
Constitution,  as  found  in  clause  3,  section  2.  Urticle  1 ;  in  clause  1,  section 
^9,  article  1 ;  and  in  clause  3,  section  2,  article  4 ;  are  strong  constitntionsJ 
grounds  against  Africans  becoming  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  con- 
sequently voters  in  the  States,  as  language  can  be  made  to  express  such 
intents.    And  in  this  view,  can  a  State  do  more  for  a  negro,  constitution- 
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«ny,  tti  to  giving  him  citicenship,  or  votage,  than  the  CoiutihittMi  of  the 
United  States  does?  If  it  could,  then  each  State  could  force  Congvan  to 
receive  such  black  citizen  as  repreeentative  from  the  State  in  questiott. 
Hence  see  the  conflict  between  such  State  constitution  and  that  of  the 
United  States ;  and  from  this  reasoning,  all  free  States  that  grant  constita- 
tionally  such  privileges  to  negroes  in  their  limits,  make  citisens  of  them 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  this  particular,  as  follows :  **  The  dtisens  of  each  State  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States.*'  In  this  view,  if  the  State  of  New  York  should  by  her  own  Con- 
stitution, within  her  limits,  allow  a  negro  to  vote,  which  would  constitute 
bim  a  citizen,  and  the  State  of  Kentucky  should,  as  her  Constitulion  im- 
ports, declare  a  negro  not  a  citizen,  and  consequently  not  a  voter,  which 
State  would  be  right  according  to  the  Coastitutioa  of  the  United  States  ? 
Common  sense  toachee  us  that  when  any  free  State,  according  to  its  Con- 
stitution, permits  a  negro  to  vote,  constitutes  him  a  citizen  of  the  State  in 
qae8tiQn^And  of  tdi  the  other  States,  free  or  slave,  were  such  according 
to  the  lett^  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Hence, 
euch  State  becomes  a  usurper  of  the  sacred  rights  of  the  other  States  in 
imposing  on  ttiem  what  is  unconstitntionaL  See  clause  1,  section  2,  arti- 
cle 4,  and  also  clause  3,  section  %  article  1 ;  clause  1,  section  2,  article  1 ; 
clause  3,  section  2,  article  4.  The  three  clauses  last  mentioned  are  inde- 
structible monuments,  as  lasting  as  the  Constitution  itself,  and  express  the 
(Ull  meaning  of  persons  or  person  used  within  their  limits,  to  be  African 
slaves,  without  any  term,  within  their  purviews,  to  denote  citicens  or  citi- 
aen.  For,  in  this  view,  persons  or  person  is  so  fuUy  and  oleariy  expressed 
to  mean  a  negro  alave,  held,  as  declared  by  State  Constitutions,  that,  to 
raise  a  question  is  to  doubt  tiie  most  obvious  inteat  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  An  honest  and  candid  reading  of  these  clauses  will 
force  the  most  obstinate  mind  to  give  Aill  acquiescenee  to  this  iiTofatable 
reasoning. 

If  any  free  State  has,  thnmgh  her  Constitution  or  Legislature,  passed 
an  act  to  constitute  an  Africaa  acitiaen  of  such  State,  with  the  privilege 
of  voting,  the  most  sacred  right  of  all ;  and  if  any  free  State  has  also 
passed  an  act  to  conflict  widi  the  third  claiase  of  section  2,  article  4,  as  to 
hinderini^  the  rendition  of  the  persons  or  person  in  question,  **  on  claim  of 
the  party  to  whom  sooh  labor  or  service  may  be  due,"  such  State  has 
knowingly,  maliciously,  and  with  forethought,  plotted  and  conspired  to 
commit  sedition  and  treason  against  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
for  she  knows  that  a  negro  called  citizen,  living  within  her  limits,  is  not 
entitled  to  citisenshtp  in  Kentucky  or  Maryland,  as  these  States  know  no 
colored  citisens,  (see  clause  1,  section  2,  article  4,  of  the  Constitution)  * 
and  that  a  fugitive  must  be  given  up  **  on  claim  of  the  party,"  with  h 
euiBcient  testimony  before  the  nearest  tribunal,  competent  to  hear  or  re- 
ceive depositions.    The  owner  or  his  agent,  with  a  deposition,  properlj' 
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seftledy  from  the  county  io  the  State  where  the  fugitive  resides,  should  be, 
and  is  sufficient  testimonj  before  such  tribunal,  as  to  ownership.  This 
matter  is  now  presented  in  such  form  as  to  unmask  those  fell  demons  wha 
have  been  at  work  to  supplant  the  letter  and  spirit  of  our  Constitution. 

The  great  and  primordial  object  of  clause  1,  section  2,  article  4,  of  the 
Constitution,  is  to  make  the  right  of  citizenship  equal  in  each  State,  and 
hence,  if  in  one  or  more  of  the  free  States  a  negro  should  be  legaUjr  per- 
mitted  to  vote,  according  to  the  laws  therein,  for  any  oflScial,  and  especi- 
ally, an  United  States  official,  and  if  he  should  go  into  a  slave  State  and 
take  up  his  residence  and  remain  there  as  long  as  it  would  take  a  white 
man  to  legally  become  a  citizen  or  voter,  would  he  not  complain  against 
the  usages  in  this  latter  State,  bearing  the  above  clause  in  mind,  if  he  were 
not  permitted  to  vote  as  he  did  in  the  State  whence  he  eame  ?  Aside  from 
the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  we  will  now  turn  to  its  spirit,  and  see  bow 
it  may  be  interpreted.  We  do  not  question  the  right  of  any  State,  by  an 
act  of  her  Legislature,  to  grant  a  white  foreigner  the  ri^t  of  voting,  after 
he  has  properly  declared  and  filed  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  act  of  naturidisation,  for  such  man  could 
not  be  excluded  from  the  right  of  an  elector  or  voter,  tit  any  of  the  Statee, 
when  he  shall  have  obtained  his  credentials  of  citizenship }  and  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  State  eourtety  to  allow  him  to  vote  after  having  resided  sia 
months  or  a  year  in  the  State  where  he  filed  his  intention  to  become  a  citi- 
zen.  It  is  prospective  citizenship  of  the  United  States  that  the  State  has 
in  view,  when  she  permits  him  as  a  resident  to  vote ;  for  as  a  mere  resi- 
dent he  could  not  vote.  Citizens  of  one  State  are  not  residents  of  other 
States  which  they  happen  to  visit,  but  acoording  to  clause  1,  section  2, 
article  4,  they  ''shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens  in  the  several  States/'  Hence,  what  are  they  bnt  eitizens,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  term  resident  ?  Appropriately,  and  with  a  view  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  resident  means  a  foreigner  who  has  not  de- 
clared his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Hence, 
from  this  reasoning,  and  all  our  reasonings  on  this  sul^ect,  to  allow  a 
negro  to  vote  in  a  free  State  under  a  proper  qualification  or  not,  with  no 
higher  privilege,  and  against  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  as  to  a  negro  not  being  a  citizen,  according  to  the  Consti- 
tution, is  a  political  subterfuge,  plot  and  conspiracy  against  the  true  spirit 
of  that  instrument  For  see  the  political  advantages  in  electing  United 
State*  Representatives,  and  in  choosing  electors  to  vote  for  a  candidate  to 
become  President  It  gives  the  free  States  a  numerical  advantage  which 
has  no  guarantee  in  view  of  the  spirit  of  tiie  Constitution.  For  a  people 
to  live  in  fellowship  with  each  other,  they  must  be  honest,  and  must  have 
definite  terms  and  usages  for  the  interpretation  of  their  common  Constitu- 
tion ;  otherwise,  internecine  strife  will  dispel  all  hopes  of  harmony.  No 
negro  can  vote  in  a  slave  State,  free  or  slave.  And  a  free  negro  in  such 
State  is  viewed  in  the  eye  of  the  law  in  the  same  light  aa  a  foreigner  who 
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bw  not  filed  his  intention  to  become  a  citisen  of  the  United  States,  haTing 
BO  political  privileges,  with  this  advantage  in  favor  of  the  foreigner,  that 
the  door  is  ever  open  to  him  to  become  a  citisen,  but  forever  closed  to  the 
former. 

In  drawing  our  attention  agfdn  to  original  iftatter,  physiologically  and 
ethnologically,  the  language  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  plain,  intel- 
ligible, and  to  the  point  upon  which  this  work  is  based.  There  is  nothing 
contradictory  in  it,  for  the  whole  of  its  contour  portrays  the  unmistakable 
design  of  God,  step  by  step,  as  he  advanced  in  hi$  progress  of  creation, 
and  shows  Jthe  why  and  manner  of  creating  everything. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  order  of  creation,  and  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  let  us  all  look  at  our  individuid  acts,  North,  South, 
East  and  West,  both  in  a  private  and  in  an  oflicial  capacity,  and  see  if  we 
have  all  come  up  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  order  of  creation  and  of 
the  Constitution  t  Abolitionism  and  the  curtailment  of  slavery  within  its 
present  bounds,  or  the  endeavor  to  fetter  it  in  any  form  whatsoever,  are 
high-handed  infringements  upon  Divinity  and  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
Constitution  as  heretofore  demonstrated,  and  produce  incalculable  mis* 
chief,  ruin  and  desolation  in  all  their  tendencies.  There  is  no  use  to  have 
the  word  of  God,  and  a  Constitution,  ^d  not  come  up  to  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  each ;  for  our  aonsciences  tell  us  what  we  should  do,  in  view  of 
organic  law  and  conventional  compact*  I  These  principles  we  know ;  we 
cannot  dodge  them ;  they  are  on  us ;  we  feel  their  pressure ;  and  they  will 
press  us  to  the  earth,  unless  we  inquire  into  our  faults,  and  redeem  them 
by  going  back  to  primordial  laws,  such  as  govern  the  universe !  Let  the 
prayer  of  the  nation  be,  "  Let  us  wash  our  hands  from  the  sins  we  have 
committed  in  violation  of  the  plighted  oaths  we  have  taken  upon  that 
BibU^  containing  the  sacred  order  to  support  the  spirit  and  letter  of  that 
Constitution,  which  was  fonned  by  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers!*'  and  what 
official,  either  high  or  low,  can  rise  and  say  tiiat  he  has  done  nothing  to 
break  that  compact,  either  North  or  South,  East  or  West?  His  recorded 
acts  will  tell,  and  they  tell  the  tale  of  the  widow  and  orphan's  woe! 
Pause  and  reflect  ere  you  raise  your  hands  to  let  fall  the  awful  blow  I  Let 
us  unite,  in  eyery  region  of  our  once  happy  land,  to  inquire  into  the  pros- 
pect and  value  of  peace,  and'  let  this  be  as  if  by  an  electric  shock,  which 
will  pervade  simultaneously  every  State  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Xh»  river 
St.  Croix,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  I  Let  it  be  an  earnest  ap- 
peal to  our  God  for  ki$  intervention,  to  return  us  again  to  our  peaceful, 
ha|>py,  and  prosperous  homes,  and  to  heal  the  wounds  which  have  men- 
tally alienated  us  from  each  other  \  If  we  would  know  and  study  our- 
selves, we  would  invite  peace  and  harmony  to  crown  the  order  of  creation, 
and  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution !  They  are  inseparable  to  oui 
progress  happiness  and  prosperity!  True  manliness,  true  patriotism,  acd 
true  courage  demand  all  this,  and  if  they  are  not  coming  forth,  we  shall 
think  thai  the  nation,  in  its  broadest  extent,  think  and  desire  more  bmte 
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force  than  reason !  Peace  for  all  is  cheaper  than  desolation ,  henoe,  let  Oi 
haye  it  upon  the  basis  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  and  of  the  Constitn- 
tion !  These  principles  will  suit  all  but  radicals,  who  are  drones  in  society, 
and  who  neither  construct,  nor  are  willing  to  let  others  construct  their 
eternal  salvation,  happiness  and  prosperity  on  earth !  It  is  useless,  and 
perjury  to  take  an  oath  on  the  Bible,  or  hj  affirmation,  having  in  view  the 
Creator,  to  support  the  Constitution,  and  then  depart  from  it  in  any  sense 
whatsoever  I  In  this,  there  is  reason  founded  in  truth.  We  must  be  con 
sistent,  as  GK>d  was  consistent,  in  hia  organization  oLmatter  out  of  ofaaoe, 
or  else  the  storm  will  founder  the  proud  Ship  of  State,  and  she  will  go 
down  to  rise  under  some  new  forMy  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to 
relish  and  feel  secure  upon  in  life,  prosperity,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness! 

We  have  never  sought  any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  nor  will  accept  of  any ;  consequently^  we  shall  avoid  the  too  com- 
mon contagion  of  officials'  blasphemy  and  peijary  respecting  the  order  of 
creation  and  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  in  their  taking  of 
their  official  oaths  I  The  act  of  penury  has  become  so  commoii  in  this 
respect  that  its  consequences  In  the  United  States  are  now  beginning  to 
dawn  with  black  desolation  and  beUisk  waatonnbssl 

We  want  no  higher  office,  nor  any  higher  honor,  than  to  be  entitled  to 
the  term  "  reasoners  "  towards  the  restoration  of  peace,  (bunded  upon  a 
perfect  understanding  of  the  order  of  creation,  and  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  Constitution.  We  are  American  oitiaens  in  the  fullest  extent,  and  feel 
for  the  whole  of  America,  not  for  one  little  section  here  and  there,  but  all 
alike ;  and  would  to  Ood  that  we  Americans  eonld  govern  it  all  with  wise 
and  wholesome  laws,  founded  upon  the  organic  law  of  Ood  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution  I  This  is  the  spirit  and  progress  which  we  would 
instil  into  the  mmds  of  Americans,  with  a  most  earnest  endeavor  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos,  and  to  return  thanks  unto  our  God  for  hie  wise  crea- 
tion of  us,  Caucasians,  in  kit  image  and  after  hU  likeness !  Would  to 
God  that  he  would  paralyse  our  wantonness  and  departures  from  kU  order 
and  the  United  States  Constitution,  and  electrify  each  breast  with  a  spirit 
of  justness  and  honesty  founded  in  natural  law,  that  we  all  of  us,  Ameri- 
cans, rise  from  our  present  gloom,  and  astound  tiie  world  beides,  by  our 
unanimity  of  action,  and  progress  towards  civilixation  and  enlightenment, 
in  subduing  the  earth  and  holding  dominion  over  inferior  and  subordinate 
existences  of  colors!  Season  and  philosophy  demand  every  American  to 
submit  to  the  principles  of  natural  law ;  and  where  is  there  a  more  com- 
plete exposition  of  this  law  than  we  find  in  this  work  f  It  is  based  on  rea- 
son, philosophy,  physiology,  phrSfeology,  physiognomy,  chemistry,  ethnol- 
ogy, botany  and  anatomy.  These  are  the  principles  upon  which  we  have 
discussed  and  defended  the  position  in  this  work,  havhig  in  view  both  the 
order  of  creation  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  We  shall  hope  that 
these  pleadings  have  not  been  made «»  vain ;  for  during  our  labors  in  th» 
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preparatioii  of  this  work,  we  haye  kept  in  the  asoendanoy  a  pnre  devotion 
to  the  whole  oountry,  eeobewing  to  be  catered  hy  false  premiBes  into  a 
defence  of  what  is  opposed  to  Dirine  law  and  the  Constitution.  These  we 
attest  are  our  natural  and  conventional  rights  to  defend,  whenever  and 
wherever  we  see  them  assailed  hy  men  of  any  station  in  life,  from  the 
throne  to  the  peasant,  or  from  the  highest  official  in  the  gift  of  our  people 
to  the  street  beggar !  To  snob  as  offend  Gk>d  and  the  Constitution,  reason 
must  go  home  on  the  couch  of  repose,  startling  them  firom  their  midnight 
reveries  in  hellish  and  black  despair,  and  on  the  return  of  rosy  mom,  the 
pidn  and  penalty  ot  atheism  arise  to  their  understandings,  whDe  contend, 
tng  with  their  Qad  I  These  are  facts  which  bad  men  know,  and  good 
ones  know  how  to  avoid.  Hence,  let  us,  O  our  oountryraen,  reason  and 
keep  before  us  natural  law  and  natural  facts,  and  we  shall  yet  crush  the 
seeds  of  disintegration,  which  have  abundantly  grown,  in  every  portion 
of  our  broad  domain. 

By  the  phDosophy  of  reason  based  on  the  order  of  creation  and  the 
Constitution,  let  every  American  plumb  his  position,  and  see  that  there  is 
no  variation  firom  the  perpendicular ;  and  in  compliance  with  these  facts, 
we  shall  dispel  anarchy  and  confoslon,  rising  still  higher  toward  that  per- 
fection which  Ood  has  vouchsafed  to  our  enlightenment. 

This  work  is  intended  as  a  manual  of  defenoe  for  those  who  love  and 
obey  their  God,  our  Creator,  and  the  Constitution,  and  to  serve  as  a  weapon 
tu  denounce  eternal  vengeance  on  atheists,  the  drones,  and  disorganisers 
of  Divine  and  Constitutional  authority !  This  class  are  set  forth  in  this 
dissertation,  with  all  thehr  fiendish  aims  and  subtie  cunning.  They  must 
wither  before  reason  and  common  sense  like  the  autumn  leaves  or  the  In- 
dians, that  are  fast  passing  away,  with  now  and  then  a  death  struggle  for 
mastery !    This  is  their  doom,  for  this  fair  earth  was  not  made  in  vain  f 

Frequent  allusions  in  this  work  are  made  to  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
and  the  Constitution,  whtoh  readers  might  think  we  should  avoid;  but  it  ' 
must  be  readily  seen  that  these  are  our  buhrarics,  both  offensive  and  de- 
fensive ;  and  oonsequently,  we  have  quoted  them  freqnentiy,  in  order  to* 
keep  their  weight  and  importance  before  the  readers;  therefore,  we  hope 
to  be  excused  for  this  appaient  tautology,  the  object  of  which  is  to  impress 
the  sins  upon  the  sinning,  in  such  a  manner  as  will  make  them  feel  to  wash 
their  hands  from  sin,  and  fit  themselves  for  the  passage.  We  are  aware 
that  thousands  aie  Abolitionists  and  Bmancipationists,  and  consequently 
atheisto,  or  act  with  the  leaders  of  these  doctrines,  without  investigatinfc 
for  themselves  the  why  of  their  giving  credence ;  for  the  investigation  of 
original  matter  and  its  chemical  affinities  is  litUe  sought  after  by  such  ; 
and  therefore  they  are  ready  for  anything  that  is  exciting  to  their  untu- 
tored understandings!  We  also  feel  aware  that  this  work  will  meet  with 
the  condemnation  and  ridicule  of  the  above  class ;  however,  we  view  them 
with  a  perfect  indiiference,  feeling  that  we  have  discharged  only  our  full 
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dnty  to  God  &nd  man,  in  onr  having  proved  them  atheists,  wieti  whose 
oaths,  taken  as  they  may  be,  are  against  the  order  of  creation  and  the  Jet- 
ter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution }  and  eonseqaently,  they  are  no  more  nor 
less  than  blasphemy  and  peijory !  This  is  the  plain  and  unyamiahed  state- 
ment of  their  situation  on  earth !  and  oh,  our  CK>d,  what  may  it  not  be  in 
heaven  t 

In  a  Government  formed  like  odrs,  every  citizen  is  entitled  to  consider- 
ation, and  one  as  much  as  another.  In  this  respect,  every  white  man  feels 
that,  in  point  of  privileged  rights,  no  one  is  his  superior ;  and  therefore, 
his  right  of  speaking  or  writing  upon  physical  and  constitntional  subjects, 
with  the  endeavor  to  trace  their  origins  from  original  matter,  or  in  whatso- 
ever light  he  pleases,  provided  it  be  moral,  and  within  the  limits  of  &« 
compact,  is  a  perfect  one,  at  any  conjuncture  of  events  or  circumstances ; 
but  the  same  cannot  be  accorded  to  those  who  oppose,  by  every  word  and 
deed,  the  order  of  creation  and  the  Constitution.  This  is  a  point  which 
should  strike  home  to  those  athttsts  whom  we  have  deseribed ;  for  tkey 
sre  traitors  to  our  God  and  our  country. 

In  this  work,  which  as  we  see,  extended  to  the  public,  we  discover  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  creation  and  of  the  Constitution  of  ihe.United  Btates 
of  North  America.  And  which  will  you  chooee,  our  countrymen,  at  this 
conjuncture  of  our  national  affairs,  in  plain  view  of  the  philosophy  of 
reason  and  common  sense,  when  you  see  that  prosperity,  security  for  life, 
freedom  of  speech,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  in  our  several  waysy  have 
smiled  upon  us  as  a  people,  through  the  instrumentality  of  our  acting  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  creation  up  to  within  two  years  psst,  the  career 
marked  out  by  our  venerable  forefathers,  or  that  inaugurated  by  Abolition- 
ists, under  any  form?  We  have  seen  the  effects  of  the  former  regimen! 
We  are  seeing  the  effects  of  the  latter  regimen !  which  appeals  to  our 
reasons  and  our  understandings,  in  view  of  the  past  and  present,  when  we 
contemplate  the  bare  emancipation  of  four  millions  of  negroes  who  are 
bound  to  remain  among  us,  in  defiance  of  any  ezertioo  to  the  contrary  I 
>In  our  own  land,  in  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  we  have  held 
before  your  eyes  the  picture  of  the  war  of  races,  which  you  all  know  to 
exist  there  in  a  form  that  is  constantly  wasting  away  national  strength  1 

Such  a  war  we  have  experienced  in  some  of  onr  cities,  and  such  a  war 
will  be  upon  us,  and  will  last  as  long  as  freedom  lasts  to  those  inferior  and 
subordinate  existences.  In  a  State  we  have  shown  that  the  ruling  race 
must  be  of  one  color,  and  to  be  happy,  no  other  race  can  exist  among 
them,  except  in  a  state  of  servitude.  The  Mongolians  are  commercial 
slaves  to  the  Caucasians;  and  why?  Have  they  a  choice,  exoept  such  as 
is  dictated  to  them  by  a  higher  military  genius  than  they  possess?  Their 
ports  are  forced  open  to  the  world,  and  kept  open  by  the  means  of  fleets 
and  armies.  Is  this  freedom  such  as  we  understand  by  the  term  ?  This 
is  the  condition  of  all  the  colored  races  or  existences  of  whom  we  have 
any  statistical  or  historical  knowledge.    The  form  of  servitude  matters 
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little ;  yet  we  cannot  yield  their  absolute  sorvitude,  and  act  up  to  the  let- 
ter and  spirit  of  the  order  of  creatio|i  and  of  the  Constitution  1  We  are 
advocating  no  policy  fur  aristocracy,  or  for  nabobs;  we  advocate  and 
plead  the  execution  of  our  national  affaixB,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
of  creation  and  with  the  Constitution,  which  we  have  explained  to  minds 
of  common  sense  and  common  understanding  I  God,  in  his  creation,  has 
marked  out  the  manner  we  should  do,  and  if  we  rebel  against  this,  we 
shall  be  held  strictly  to  account  for  our  rebellion.  In  varying  from  either 
of  those  organic  laws  we  are  in  rebellion,  and  are  rebels  against  God  and 
the  Constitution,  and  should  be,  as  we  shall  be,  held  strictly  accountable 
for  such  rebellion  1  There  is  no  escaping  this.  It  is  a  direct  charg^«  against 
those  guilty  of  atheism— that  is,  Abolitionism,  as  Ve  have  heretofore  de- 
fined it  It  calls  them  to  the  bar  of  their  Qod  and  of  their  country,  to 
return  their  stewardship,  for  they  are  wasteful  and  ungrateful  stewards. 
What  would  be  the  condition  if  one  of  the  planets,  the  sun,  moon,  or  one 
of  the  stars,  should  rebel  against  the  organic  law,  which  causes  them 
respectively  to  revolve  on  their  own  axis  f  or  if  one  should  lose  its  power 
of  gravitation^  or  its  centripetal  and  centrifugal  force?  Common  sense 
teaches  us  the  consequences  of  such  among  the  hosts  of  heaven,  and  that, 
long  continued,  each  would  abs<rfve  itself  from  organic  law,  and  hence  all 
would  be  confusion  1  Let  us  apply  this  teaching  to  th^  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  we  see  examples  of  it  in  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America. 

Before  you,  our  countrymen,  we  have  painted  in  unchangeable  colors 
the  actors  of  the  Inquisition  of  Spun,  in  the  principle$  that  are  fast  lead- 
ing us  to  it  by  spies  and  fawning  sycophants;  representatives  of  the 
Salem  witchcraft,  with  religious  persecution ;  the  order  of  creation  as  God 
ordained  hit  workmanship ;  and  the  creators  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  now,  in  full  view  of  all  these  actors  on  the  stage  of  life ; 
in  full  view  of  the  benefits  we  have  eqjoyed,  in  having  pursued  the  latter 
for  awhile ;  and  in  full  view  of  our  present  difficulties,  death  scenes,  deso- 
lation in  vast  districts  of  country,  rape  and  rapine,  in  pursuing  the  for* 
roer,  which  among  them  will  you  choose  for  your  future  pilots  on  tho  chart 
of  the  ocean  of  life  f  those  who  have  no  compass,  nor  any  polar  star,  nor 
know  the  use  of  either,  or  those  who  have  weathered  the  storm  for  ages 
past,  and  will  for  ages  yet  to  come  f 

We  speak  not  through  ourselves  on  this  great  occasion ;  it  is  through 
being  excited  and  animated  by  ekeineity^  in  full  view  of  the  awful  events 
at  this  conjuncture  of  our  tuppoted  age  of  reason  and  common  sense,  that 
we  have  been  enabled  to  trace  aiid  mark  out  the  order  of  creation  as  it 
arose  in  the  beginning,  thereby  giving  man  his  organic  law,  and  confirming 
the  Constitution  to  have  emanated  by  its  creators  from  that  law.  In  these 
days  this  may  be  treason ;  if  it  is,  make  the  most  of  it,  and  let  the  world 
gaze  at  such  a  nunuter  of  fell  treason  and  truth ! 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  during  the  age  of  Copernicus,  it  was  a  crime 
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to  trace  the  worki  of  God  natarally  and  present  saoh  dUcoveriee  and  con- 
clasioQs  to  the  public.  It  was  by  him  that  the  vagaries,  in  the  Ptolemy 
system  of  the  universe,  espoused  and  promulgated  by  Pythagoras,  Aris- 
totle, Plato,  Hipparchns,  Archimidee,  and  others  of  their  age  of  sense, 
were  discovered  to  the  world  by  his  enlightened  reason,  in  1543,  when  the 
br4ief  in  the  immobility  of  the  earth,  with  t^e  other  planets,  wite  univer- 
sal. From  his  scientific  researches  into  nature's  laws,  he  established  our 
present  system  of  astronomy,  called  after  himself  *'Copemican  system."  It 
was  by  this  he  taught  that  the  planets  then  known  to  man  revolved  round 
the  sun  in  the  following  order :  Mercury,  in  87  days ;  Venus,  in  224 ;  the 
Earth,  in  365 ;  Mars,  in  1  year  and  321  days ;  Jupiter,  in  11  years ;  and 
Saturn  in  29  years.  This  was  discovered  through  mathematics  in  the  same 
manner  that  our  reaion  teaches  us  by  the  same  aoienoe  that  two  and  two 
make  four,  not  three,  or  by  physiology  and  ethnology,  that  an  Aincan 
and  Caucasian  are  two  organic  forms,  as  wheat  and  barley  are,  etc.,  etc. 

Galileo,  an  Italian  philosopher,  born  at  Pisa  in  the  year  1564,  adopted 
in  the  year  1632  the  planetary  system  of  Copernicus,  and  at  this  time  pub- 
liflhed  a  woi^  called  **  Dialogo  di  Galileo  Galilei,  dove  ne  due  maaaiml 
Sistemi,  Tolemaico  et  Copemicano."  Scarcely  had  it  appeared  when  it 
was  attacked  by  the  disciples  of  Aristotle.  The  Pope,  Urban  V IIL,  who, 
when  a  private  man,  had  been  the  friend  and  admirer  of  Galileo,  now 
became  bis  severest  persecutor.  The  Monks  (a  species  of  AboUtioniats), 
had  persuaded  him  that  Galileo,  in  the  person  of  Simplicio,  had  intended 
to  ridicule  his  folly  in  suffering  so  offensive  a  book  to  be  printed.  It  was 
no  difficult  task  for  his  adversaries  to  inflict  upon  Galileo  the  severast 
treatment,  especially  as  his  patron  Cosmo  was  dead,  and  the  government 
at  Florence  was  in  the  feeble  hands  of  the  young  Ferdinand  II.  A  con- 
gregation of  cardinals,  monks  and  mathematicians,  ail  sworn  enemiea  ol 
Galileo,  examined  his  work,  condemned  it  as  highly  dangerousr  and  sum- 
moned him  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition.  The  veteran  philosopher 
was  compelled  to  go  to  Rome  in  the  winter  of  1633,  languished  some 
months  in  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition,  and  was  finally  condemned  to  re- 
nounce, in  presence  of  an  assembly  of  ig^norant  numifct,  like  our  Abolition 
clergy  of  Chicago,  kneeling  before  them,  with  his  hand  upon  the  Gospd, 
the  great  truths  he  had  maintained,  under  the  penalty  of  being  put  slowly 
to  death  on  the  rack !  Such  depravity,  suoh  ignorance,  such  vicious  con- 
duct, such  rebelling  against  the  order  of  creation  and  against  high  heaven, 
we  know  of  no  clergy  so  oapable  of  instigating  and  performing  at  the 
present  day  as  the  Abolition  clergy  of  the  free  States,  taking  into  view 
their  ancestors  in  the  Salem  witchcraft,  and  their  intolerant  peraecution  of 
the  Quakers  and  Catholics,  daring  the  early  settlement  of  New  England. 
The  parallel  between  those  ancient  Monks  and  the  modem  Abolition 
clergy  of  the  North  and  England  ia  one  and  the  same  thing,  so  far  as  the 
latter  have  power,  which  we  see  demonstrated  in  all  their  political  aotiona. 
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flpeoificatioiu  would  be  too  nnmerous  to  mention ;  they  are  arouod  as, 
and  we  can  see  them  when  we  will. 

When,  in  the  conne  of  faaman  oTonti,  it  may  suit  an  omniscient  Provi- 
denoe  to  let  men  with  one  idea  gain  power  and  bear  rale  for  a  time,  as 
the  present  conjanotnres  of  onr  national  affairs  present  themselves  to  reas- 
onable and  candid  minds,  it  is  like  nnto  Sodom  and  Gtomorrah  in  raising 
up  wicked  and  perrerse  actors  before  God  and  man  in  the  form  of  ghosts, 
like  the  Abolition  clergy  of  Chicago  especially,  and  of  the  North  gener- 
ally, to  announce  to  the  world  their  pretended  mediations  with  God,  oon- 
eeming  kit  great  organic  law.  We  have  seen  ail  thU  in  tpeeki  of  mcUUr 
called  AMU,  iur^iamed  the  Abolition  clergy  of  Chicago,  of  Illinois.  These 
men  pretend  to  be  tme  and  fUthful  to  the  works  of  creation;  and,  en- 
deavoring to  put  an  African  on  an  equality  with  a  white  man  as  citixen, 
with  the  privileges  as  such,  they  eounteraot  the  order  of  creation  as  much 
as  if  they  should  say  com  was  rye,  or  wheat  was  barley,  etc.,  etc.,  through 
the  process  of  production,  and  therefore  should  be  respected  as  such  in 
every  point  of  view  for  food.  It  is  evident,  to  the  most  common  under- 
standing that  such  a  position  is  false,  and  against  the  order  of  creation, 
and  in  the  end  will  meet  with  the  fate  it  so  richly  deserves.  Yet,  in  the 
history  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  the  age  of  presumed  freedom  of 
speech,  and  in  the  lyscussion  of  physical  sciences,  as  based  on  the  order 
of  creation,  and  as  applied  to  the  goTemment  of  man,  we  are  to  discover 
whether  it  will  not  compare  with  the  dark  periods  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, during  the  age  of  Galileo  in  Italy,  when  he  was  called  upon  by  the 
authorities  to  renounce  his  philosophical  truths,  on  the  pain  of  death, 
which  were  discovered  to  the  world  by  his  enli^tened  reason  1  We  ven- 
ture an  in  defence  of  the  order  of  creation,  and  of  the  Constitution,  as 
indicated  by  the  philosophy  of  reason  and  common  sense  t  What  more 
can  men  do  to  save  a  country  from  anarchy  and  confusion,  from  famine, 
desolation  and  death  I 

In  review  of  the  past  history  of  the  colonial  and  national  growth  of  the 
American  people,  we  see  a  sect  persecuted  in  England  because  of  their 
non-conformity  to  the  established  Church  of  that  country,  who  could  have 
conformed;  for  if  the  Church  of  England  be  a  Christian  Church,  the  ob- 
ject of  it  was  for  the  good  and  salvation  of  all  within  its  pale ;  conse- 
quently, it  would  have  as  well  applied  its  teachings  to  those  people,  now 
denominated  Pilgrim  fathers,  as  to  any  in  England  in  those  days  of  the 
former's  apostacy  and  withdrawal  to  the  wild  solitudes  of  America.  These 
people,  as  a  religious  sect,  have  ever  had  one  ideas  as  to  imposing  their 
notions  on  others,  with  reference  to  religion  and  the  most  common  plans 
of  life.  From  their  eariiest  settlement  on  Plymouth  Rock,  that  cold,  austere 
and  uncongenial  rock,  persecution  among  those  leading  religionists  has 
ever  been  their  motto,  with  the  will  and  spirit  to  make  men  living  in  other 
climes,  more  congenial  to  liberal  notions  of  conscience,  conform  to  their 
cold  ataterity.    Place  a  Southern,  Western,  or  a  Middle  State  man  in  New 
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England  to  lire  there,  and  he  feels  impruoned;  thU  ia  natural ;  the  climate 
on  the  temperament  of  individnalB  has  a  controlling  inflaenoe,  for  the 
avetere  New  Englander  becomes  more  and  more  congenial  in  Louisiana 
and  Texas,  and  if  well  educated,  loses  those  narrow  notions  which  gorem 
his  sordid  appetite  in  New  England ;  hence  he  becomes  in  his  fiu*  remoyal 
from  home  more  and  more  a  man  of  the  world,  and  thinks  more  of  Gov- 
ernment as  based  on  God's  organic  law.    If  misuonaries  from  the  West 
and  South  were  sent  among4hose  New  Englanders  to  preach  to  them  the 
order  of  creation,  which  they,  there  liying  alone  and  retired,  except  by 
commerce  carried  on  by  a  few  of  the  most  liberal  minds,  are  perverting, 
with  the  presumed  desire  of  making  themselves  the  chosen  people  of  God, 
it  would  be  far  better  than  to  send  missionaries  with  money  to  the  heathen 
tribes  in  Africa  or  Asia,  for  it  would  be  illuminating  mindi  at  home,  which 
labor  in  darkness,  and  be  the  happy  means  of  blending  more  harmoniously 
ciietant  parts  of  our  social  and  governmental  institutions.    Though  much 
mechanical,  and  some  scientific  good  have  sprung  from  a  few  of  those 
people,  yet  in  tracing  the  isms  and  peifsecutions  which  have  visited  the 
virgin  soil  of  America,  it  is  to  those  people  and  th^  immediate  descend- 
ants who  have  given  rise  to  the  most  of  them.    They  detest  men  who  will 
not  conform  to  their  notions  of  superstition,  religion,  fSsnaticiBm,  and  the 
like  traits  of  character,  revolting  to  the  more  perceptive  and  candid  minds 
.  of  this  new  continent    They,  as  Abolitionists,  detest  the  order  of  creation, 
the  Bible,  and  the  Constitution,  for  these  out  them  short  in  their  fanati- 
cism and  wild  career;  these  are  bulwarks  which,  with  all  their  three  thou- 
sand clergy  imbued  in  cunning  device,  they  cannot  supplant  The  consti- 
tutional and  organic  good  men  in  those  Slates  we  entertain  the  highest 
respect  for,  because  thoy  live  there  and  are  persecuted  as  we  are  perse- 
cuted ;  their  repose  and  safety  in  society  for  differing  in  opinions  now,  like 
in  the  early  settlements  of  those  New  England  Stales,  are  threatened;  and 
their  persons,  for  these  crimes  alone,  are  liable,  by  some  vicious  spy,  to 
be  forced  from  their  firesides,  their  wives  and  children,  and  be  lodged  in 
a  distent  prison,  cold  and  unhealthy,  without  knowing  the  alleged  causef 
of  complaint,  and  without  the  possibility  of  ar  hearing. 

This  all  is  the  sum  total  of  fanaticism — that  cunning,  supplanting,  dark, 
wicked,  avaricious,  d«H)p-toned  fanaticism,  that  will  ever  live  on  Ply- 
mouth Rock  I 

Oh,  tlMt  Buch  a  B«ck    bad   been  Scylla  of  yore, 

lams  of  smek  would  have  been  buried  near  the  shore ; 

Her  barkiDg.whelps  would  ha?e  decoyed  tktm  from  the  main. 

And  tbey  would  Itave  muliuied,  and  elain  each  other  like  Cuin  1 

Ueuce,  no  war-cry  would  reaouud  on  our  car, 

But  eougs  of  peace,  of  joy,  with  the  fruitful  jear. 

Would  echo  from  abore  to  abore,  without  a  fear, 

Without  the  Inaignia  of  tyranuy  drawing  near. 

Our  object  in  this  work  is  not  to  make  ourselves  known  nor  to  distin* 
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jruish  ourMlves  through  notions  inconststeiitwith  the  oatnral  oiganisatioD 
of  matter,  which  we  tee  exemplified  wherever  we  plant  any  of  the  prodnota 
of  the  earth.  For  inetanoe,  we  plant  one  kernel  of  oom,  etc.,  throughoot 
the  whole  inanimate  prodocts  of  nature,  What  do  we  see  bat  from  thirty 
to  one  hundred  fold  in  repayment  for  our  labor?  and  why  does  that  which 
we  plant  return  to  na  again,  through  a  chemical  process  of  natnre«  in  an 
organized  form,  resembling  its  progenitor^  and  yielding  thus  7  The  order 
of  creation,  in  part  in  the  eleventh  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Gnosis, 
says :  ^ And  Ood  said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  grass,  the  herb  yield- 
ing seed,  and  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in 
itself  upon  the  earth  i  and  it  was  so."  It  is  evident  here  that  all  seeds  fol- 
low the  order  of  creation,  as  above  related,  for  we  see  no  will  in  ihem  to 
trespass  on  that  order.  But,  the  more  and  more  we  see  tff  this  will,  as  we 
depart  from  the  TCgetable  kingdom  and  enter  the  animate^  to  vary  from 
organic  laws,  because,  mostly  from  the  fact  of  locomotion  having  been 
given  to  the  latter,  which  excites  animate  passions  by  seeing  and  com- 
mingling. The  accretion  of  one  kernel  of  com  from  thirty  to  one  ^on- 
dred  per  cent,  is  a  chemical  process  effected  from  the  nature  of  the  kernel 
combined  with  the  action  of  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere.  All  over  one 
kernel  is  so  much  exhaustion  of  matter  from  the  earth  and  atmosphero, 
and  on -this  principle,  if  there  was  no  return  of  such  grain  to  the  earth  by 
the  processee  we  see  going  on  daily,  the  earth  would,  in  the  course  of  time, 
become  exhausted.  The  earth  still  produces  inanimate  life  or  substance 
for  animate  life  rising  and  departing,  in  the  same  manner  as  inanimate 
lift  rises  and  departs  to  earth,  to  molder  and  come  again  to  life  in  some 
new  form.  In  all  Ais  there  is  an  omniscient  design  to  rotate  matter,  un- 
formed, unwilled  and  unanimated,  into  orgAnie  form  to  carry  out  the  wise 
purptnes  of  creation.  And  though  we  survey  the  earth  from  pole  to  pold} 
and  from  the  nether  depths  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  do  we  gain*  light 
and  knowledge  from  actuid  and  present  demonstrations  and  manifestationa 
to  inform  us  that  there  has  been  any  change  in  the  order  of  creation,  in 
even  a  seed  of  mustard,  with  reference  to  form,  sise,  color,  and  taste?  if 
not  in  this,  would  Qod  not  show  his  inconsistency  and  want  of  purpose  ? 
if  the  colored  eaeiiieneeij  and  man,  at  this  date  like  to  that  of  the  mustard 
seed,  did  not  now  demonstrate  and  manifest  the  same  foculties  and  proper- 
ties in  form,  sixe,  color  and  <<u/e,  as  the  seed  already  referred  to  1  £ach 
was  made  of  matter,  for  each  decomposes  and  returns  to  earth.  Hence, 
in  the  order  of  creation,  all  inanimate  and  animate  forms  which  wtf  now 
behold  had  an  inceptive  beginnings  for  new  ofiganisations,  varying  in  type 
from  the  original  stocks  or  roots,  indicate  the  work  of  ohanoe  or  a  perversM 
will,  not  of  the  dengn  of  Gk>d.  We  may  find  the  wild  apple  and  all  other 
fruits,  and  plant  their  seeds,  and  by  a  process  of  planting  and  choosing  the 
best  each  time,  we  may  attain  rare  fruits  in  the  process  of  generating ;  yet 
none  of  those  fruits  would  lose  their  original  types  and  names.  It  is  thue 
throughout  animate  life,  either  in  the  lower  or  higher  order  of  creation. 
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Xotwithstandiog  their  improvements,  they  are  all  forma  reaembling  tlit 
origioal  roots  or  types.  Now,  in  concinsion,  plant  any  of  tiie  kernels  of 
f^raios  or  seeds  of  any  of  the  products  of  the  earth  in  a  oUmate  adapted 
to  their  growth ;  and,  on  the  same  prtnoiple»  withoat  the  consideration  of 
climate  to  be  borne  in  mind,  plant  both  sexes  of  the  Mongolian  type,  In* 
dian,  Malay,  African,  or  Caucasian,  where  yon  will  at  this  juncture  of  time, 
in  view  of  this  age  of  reaton  and  common  tetuey  and  what  will  be  the 
consequences,  either  with  reference  to  the  inanimate  or  animate  ot^eeta 
of  creation  thus  planted  f  One  of  the  moat  common  understanding  among 
these  raoes,  knowing  no  more  than  enough  to  plant  com,  would  natnrally 
expect  a  return  in  kind  of  that  which  was  planted.  Therefore,  could  any 
couple  male  and  female  of  those  races  expect  offsprings  like  the  other  eol- 
or«,  in  the  event  of  the  female  being  tme  to  her  spouse  f  What  is  nom 
with  reference  to  the  functions  of  procxBation,  both  in  the  inanimate  and 
animate  life,  and  each  after  his  kind,  was,  s^a  common  sense,  ten,  fifty, 
two  hundred,  one  thousand,  and  even  four  thousand  years  agO(  and  this 
being  the  casO)  as  history  demonstrates  beyond  refutation)  to  what  dato  in 
the  mutation  of  organic  law  shidl  we  refer,  in  order  to  prove  to  onr  minds 
the  uttity  of  seeds  producing  grains  for  subsistence,  fruits,  and  all  inani* 
mate  products ;  the  unity  of  the  lower  order  of  animate  life  and  that  of 
the  higher?  that  we  may  adapt  our  notions  to  Abolitionista,  Emancipa- 
^tionifets  and  Kepublicans  I  For  the  sake  of  aiigument,  we  will  take  these 
crtatures  on  their  own  ground,  supposing  for  their  humanity  that  they  are 
right  as  to  the  unity  of  the  human  races,  as  they  term  it,  wuaning  the 
Mongolian,  Indian,  Malay,  African  and  Caucasian.  What  is  gained  by 
this  unity,  and  where  can  this  unity  stop?  Would  no#the  Bushman  say 
he  was  neglected?  would  not  the  Papua,  or  native  of  Australia,  say  he 
^as  neglected  ?  Hence,  the  gorilla,  chimpansee  and  gibbon  would  aay 
that  their  reason  was  proximating  the  latter  named,  and  why  not  include 
us  ?  And  thus  unity ^  by  the  external  figures,  if  not  able  to  apeak,  would 
present  subjects  for  consideration,  commiseration  and  equality  to  the  white 
man,  if  he  did  not,  as  we  have  proved  he  should,  deny  all  oonnection  with 
the  inferior  and  subordinate  existences  of  oolors,on  the  same  principle  as 
corn  denies  all  relationship  with  wheat,  rye  with  barley,  buckwheat  with 
oats,  a  horse  with  an  ox,  an  elephant  with  a  oamel»  etc,  etc.,  throughout 
the  lower  order  of  matter  organised,  and  through  a  process  of  production. 
We  can  see  no  difference  in  any  of  the  above  cases,  as  not  bordering  the 
absui^  and  ridiculous  i  For  we  would  ridicule  a  man  to  plant  com  and 
expect  barley  f  and  we  should  also  ridicule  a  Mongolian  couple,  male  and 
female,  to  think  of  generating  Caucasian  offsprings ;  and  thus  piee  versa 
with  the  other  bipeds  that  we  have  so  frequently  impressed  on  the  reader's 
mind.  If  there  be  a  unity  of  the  existences  of  colars,and  man  from  autf  • 
ter  on  their  being  organiz*id^  and  also  of  the  graini^  it  would  argue  inconsis- 
tency in  the  creation,  and  that  God  had  not  in  full  view  its  wants  and 
rxHning  requirements;  or  that,  if  there  should  be  one,  in  a  single  instance, 
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praantiiig  a  full  type,  ai  we  see  corn,  barley,  Afirioan,  or  Cauoaeiaa,  de- 
rired  from  another,  or  others,  we  ooald  not  abstain  from  coming  to  the 
same  eonolnsion,  provided  we  should  let  common  sense  rule  ns  in  forming 
our  condosioaa  from  sight,  smell,  feeling,  hearing  and  tasting. 

If  wo  foretell  an  eolips*  of  the  son  or  moon,  or  the  shooting  of  a  comet, 
who  questions  it?  It  is  yielded  to  as  based  on  the  organic  law  in  the 
reTolviag  system  of  the  universe  *,  hence,  fittm  the  same  law  we  draw  our 
conclusions  as  to  varioda  types  in  associated  colors,  which  w<»  see  lepro* 
sented  in  inanimate  and  auunate  productions,  distributed  over  the  earth's 
surfaooi  and  who,  OD»tbe  same  principle  of  reasoniag,  can  question  their 
fmrma,  siaes,  wei^^ts  and  colors,  as  thoy  appear  to  usf  Judge,  these  are 
parallel  cases ;  while  the  former  is  wholly  asoented  to,  the  latter  case  is 
assented  to  only  in  part  fxwa  instruction  and  prejudice,  not  from  reason 
nor  the  ipfaUosophy  of  thought 

Intelligence  does  not  consist  so  much  in  the  general  reading  and  quoting 
of  all  kindt  of  books,  as  it  does  in  the  application  of  the  philosophy  of 
leading,  reason,  analogy  and  compariBon  to  the  organic  law  of  oreatfon. 
Therefore,  how  many  so  called  well-read  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  would, 
in  passmg  the  ordeal,  pass  for  fools,  and  reverse  the  order  of  Qtod'B  work- 
manship. To  be  intelligent,  study  and  understand  the  organic  law  that 
governs  the  universe. 

Henceforward,  from  the  philosophy  of  slavery  as  based  on  Qod's  or- 
ganic law,  according  to  the  order  of  creation,  be  it  known  to  all  mankind  ' 
IB  the  true  sense  of  tikis  term,  that  Abolitionists,  Emancipationists  and 
Bepublicans  are  atheists  and  conspiratorB  against  that  law,  on  which  all 
others,  eonstitntional  or  oifti,  should  be  founded.  In  this  there  is  no  pre- 
sumption, for  behold  and  read  the  order  of  creation  as  elucidated  in  this 
work,  ere  yoa  aetnpon  your  judgments.  We  fear  not  reason,  but  we  do 
fear  tlie  brute  I 

The  flag  of  the  United  States  was  designed  and  adopted  by  our  National 
Qovemment  as  a  symbol  of  protection,  in  foreign  countries  and  on  the 
high  seas,  of  the  eitisens  of  said  States,  with  or  without  their  property 
being  with  them.  This  is  aaseiited  to  in  view  of  international  law,  by  all 
nations}  on  principles  of  reciprocity.  Among  nations  having  a  peaceful 
policy  in  view,  there  is  no  dodging  the  fact  of  protection  which  the  flag 
exercises  over  the  persons  and  property  of  eitisens  of  any  nationality. 
Hence,  this  being  ite  undeniable  axiom  as  to  the  flag,  let  us  examine  clause 
1,  section  2,  article  4,  of  the  United  States  Oonstitntion,  which  says  :  *'The 
eitisens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  eitisens  in  the  several  States."  The  title  of  citisen  of  the  United  States 
is  like  the  flag  of  the  United  States:  the  latter  protects  the  person  and 
property  of  the  oitisen  on  the  sea  and  in  foreign  countries ;  then  upon  the 
same  principle  of  reasoning,  tiiat  titie  protects  the  person  and  property,  of 
wkaievtr  kind,  tit  a  citizen  within  the  whole  limits  oi  the  United  fetates,  as 
the  penon  of  the  citisen  is  passing  tit  trautUn  with  his  property,  of  what- 
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ever  kind,  as  in  the  case  of  beings  on  the  high  sea  with  property  under  tiM 
national  flag,  or  in  a  foreign  country.  If  a  desire  is  manifested  in  the  lat* 
ter  case  to  sojourn  for  a  season,  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  the  purchase  of 
goods,  or  the  promotion  of  health,  the* comity  of  nations  grants  the  desire  i 
hence,  on  the  same  principle  of  reasoning,  could  not  the  oomity  of  the 
States,  in  the  former  case,  be  constitutionally  demanded  aooording  to  tbm 
spirit  of  the  above  clause  f  The  person  of  the  citizen  with  certain  prop- 
erty, either  in  transitu^  or  sojourning  for  a  season  within  the  limits  of  the 
tTnited  States,  is  as  sacred  as  the  ship  with  property  under  the  flag.  There- 
fore, can  States  or  nstions  pass  laws  making  them  oonstitutionally  and  in- 
ternationally valid,  which  distinguishes  and  decides  in  faror  of  the  flag, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  title  of  citizen  f  Hence,  could  the  free  States  or 
the  British  Empire  set  a  Southerner's  negro  free  while  in  trantiiu  or  ao- 
journing  for  a  season,  except  goremed  by  unoonstitntional  and  unintema- 
tional  impuUet  f 

Bfivace  Greeley,  in  the  spring  of  1841,  on  commencing  the  publication 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  announced  his  purpose  to  be  **  to  educate  a 
generation  at  the  North  to  hate  the  slayeholding  South."  Extract  from 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Dec.  18, 1862.  The  fiend  has  done  it,  and  hla 
work  is  before  the  American  people  in  the  form  of  slaughtered  thousanda 
of  men,  who  haye  left  widows  and  orphans  in  penury  and  beggary,  and 
without  consolation. except  in  the  cold  embrace  of  a  thoughtless  people. 
Hence,  what  crime  has  he,  with  his  cohorts,  not  committed,  and  had  thej 
a  million  lives,  could  their  execution  atone  for  such?  More  despicabl* 
wretches  than  Greeley  and  Beecher  Gtod  never  made,  for  behold  their 
crimes  in  the  carnage  of  our  country,  the  effect  of  atheism.  Stevena,  Love- 
joy,  Fessenden,  Sumner  and  Hickman,  with  thousands  of  less  satelitea, 
are  noted  and  distingnished  pimpt  to  Greeley's  course  of  aotion.  The  pab- 
lic  acts  of  men  we  deal  #ith,  not  with  their  private  acts,  for  in  the  former 
i^e  have  a  general  constitutional  interest  Don  Batet^  Attoney-General 
of  the  TTnited  States,  arose  firom  the  West,  and  said  unto  us  plebians,  **  I 
am  your  Lord  Interpreter  of  your  laws  and  constitutions,  both  State  and 
United  States.  I  tell  you  from  history  and  the  Roman  civil  law  that  all 
races,  without  distinction  of  color,  were  citiiens,  (meaning  among  the 
white  nations) ;  consequently  negroes  are  citiiens  of  the  United  States  of 
<  North  America."  From  this  moti  teamed  opiniony  in  view  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  this  man  Batu  should  be  admitted  to  practice  law, 
and  especially  Constitutional  law,  at  the  bar ;  he  would  be  ohaff  for  men 
of  common  sense.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  States  adopting  the  Con- 
stitution shortly  after  its  formation,  were  slave  Slates  without  law,  State- 
Constitutional  or  statuary,  that  gave  a  negro  the  right  of  citisenship.  And 
even  if  any  did,  it  was  yielded  on  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Let 
us  see  clause  1,  section  2,  article  4,  of  the  Constitution,  which  says  that 
"  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  ail  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  citizens  in  the  several  States."  Therefore,  if  a  negro  shonld.be  ft 
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oltiien  of  any  of  the  fno  Sutes  in  yiew  of  their  law  being  cooBtitatioBali 
he  wovld  be  entitled  to  the  Mune  in  the  ilave  States  i  he  was  not  so  In  the 
stare  States  before  the  adoption  of  the  United  States  ConstitutioUf  nor  has 
he  become  so  in  any  respect  in  the  slare  States  stnoe  that  adoption  by 
changes  in  their  Conatitntions.  The  slave  States  defined  his  position  in 
Booiety  before  the  adoption  of  the  United  States  Constitation,  and  these 
States  being  the  creators  of  the  Constitation,  adopted  the  above  clause  as 
ire  see  it  qsioted.  Othenriss,  the  slave  States  have  ever  acted  unconstita* 
tioBslty  with  oMMt  of  the  free  States,  as  to  declaring  the  negro  not  a  citi- 
len  of  the  United  States.  If  he  were  a  citiaen  according  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  United  States  Constitation,  and  lived  in  any  of  the  free  States, 
ezereliing  soch  privileges,  he  comld,  on  going  to  any  of  the  slave  States* 
demand  the  same  before  the  United  States  courts,  notwithsUndiog  the 
slave  States*  Gonstitations  and  laws  were  againgt  his  citiaensbip,  and  have 
it  eaferoed,  **  anything  in  the  Constitation  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  con- 
tnry  net  withstanding."  Consequently,  if  a  ciliaen  in  one  States  he  is  la 
another ;  therefore  Bates'  interpretation  m^es  the  negro  a  white  man. 
What  law  is  there  in  any  State  forbiding  a  male  citiaen  from  marrying  a 
female  citiaen  7  See  clause  1,  section  2,  article  4,  of  the  Constitution 
Host  of  the  States  forbid  the  marriage  of  whites  to  exitttneet  qf  cohrn for 
sound  reasons.  Is  Bates  not  guilty  of  peijury,  with  the  above  elaute  in 
▼lew  7  as  he  is  sworn  to  give  his  opinion  based  on  the  Constitution.  As 
physiologists  and  ethnologists,  we  have  proved  fully  all  that  we  set  out  to 
prove  in  the  seeond  part  of  this  work,  which  we  defy  the  most  astute  anc 
learned  men  ot  this  age  to  refute,  basing  their  reasonings  and  deductionn 
upon  the  natural  history  of  the  Bible,  extending  from  the  first  to  the  elev- 
enth chapter  of  Genesis.  Such  will  have  to  resort  to  the  "  Higher  Law  ' ' 
system. 

In  this  work,  our  great  etforta  have  been  to  develop,  to  minds  unprojn  • 
diced,  the  broad  and  liberal  principles  of  Constitutional  liberty  and  the 
physical  sciences,  pertaining  to  exutonces  of  coloxs,to-wit:  the  African, 
Malay,  Indian,  and  Mongolian,  with  man  last,  the  Caucasian,  to  serve  as 
their  ruler;  therefore,  we  stand  not  in  awe  of  the  philosophy  of  reason, 
Qor  of  a  prison  cell.  Facts  will  be  facts,  though  rebel  atheists  read  and 
comment  on  them.  They  will  yet  be  jnllart  of  lights  by  which  we  shull 
gvide  the  ship  of  State. 

In  the  philosophy  of  reasoning  by  analogy  and  comparison,  upou  tlini 
whioh  strikes  our  sight,  there  is  an  intense  pleasure.  In  every  aspect  w« 
behold  the  complete  workmanship  of  a  great  First  Cause,  **  least  under- 
stood," yet  oft  expressed !  The  philosophy  of  reason*  unfolds  the  why  of 
the  great  theater  of  the  universe ;  we  behold  the  sun  and  moon ;  we  know 
their  properties  and  the  design  of  God  in  their  creation.  If  there  was  no 
daign  in  the  sun  to  perform  the  functions  which  we  see  by  experience  be 
is  adapted  to,  his  creation  would  have  been  complete,  if  he  had  been  the 
mooDt  A  slv  a  comet  I  If  there  had  been  no  design  in  the  propertiea  oi 
*  Philosophy  of  reason  is  an  investigation  into  the  causes  and  effects^ 

of  the  order  of  creation,  as  it  presents  itself  to  our  nndexstandings. 
38 
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coal  or  wood,  when  ignited  by  friction,  it  wonld  hare  boen  as  well  thai 
coal  and  wood  had  been  ice.  If  there  had  been  no  design  in  onr  fiire 
Bonses,  we  shoold  not  feel  the  loss  of  any  one  of  them.  In  this  respeot, 
see  the  care  God  had  in  our  creation  and  preeerration.  If  we  had  no  feel- 
ing, we  might  be  burnt  up  when  asleep  and  be  insensible  of  paini  and 
thus  we  Bee  a  wise  design  in  all  our  senies.  We  behold  the  whole  face  of 
nature— its  mountains  and  raUeys,  fountains  and  rivers,  the  mineral,  vege- 
table, and  animal,  kingdoms,  and  in  every  point  of  view,  from  the  least 
to  the  greatest,  we  trace  the  immutable  organic  law  of  God,  in  every  de- 
ngn,  fully  completed.  The  vast  ocean  is  not  without  its  purpose ;  it  serves 
fur  commerce,  and  is  the  natural  thoroughfare  for  all  nations ;  it  abound* 
in  food  for  man ;  and  the  wind  from  the  ocean  repels  tlie  pestilentiataialar 
lia  on  the  coast  to  the  mountain  heights,  unmhabited.  Volcanoes  are  tiM 
natural  vents  of  thegasse^mbosomed  in  the  earth ;  they  aie  intraden  on 
the  vast  ocean,  as  islands  Are  constantly  risiag  from  the  deep,  here  «Bd 
there,  designed  in  the  prdde^  of  time  for  coacineats.  In  these,  there  is 
grandeur  in  their  contemplAfbn,  especially  in  descending  within  the  oratar 
to  the  liquid  elements,  and  in  beholding  on  the  opposite  side  the  boiling, 
red-hot,  molten  lava,  ejected  full  five  hundred  feet  above  the  summit  of 
the  crater,  while  one  stands  full  twenty  feet  out  from  the  nether  edge  of 
This  liquid,  fearful  abyss,  on  staging  made  fast,  to  see  the  whole  amphithe^ 
ster  of  the  gasses  below,  in  most  awful  yet  natural  commotion  I  Bueb 
sights  of  Good's  design  we  have  contemplated  with  interest^  rapture  and 
reverence,  both  on  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  the  continent  of  Amerioa. 
Like  Abolitionists  that  would  supplant  God's  organic  law,  to  ride  on  the 
billow  of  fancy,  show,  and  state,  in  order  to  duplay  \he\r  pkUoeophy  of 
reason  supreme^  and  even  Ood-like^  oft  have  we  seen  less  guarded  oneSj  in 
gay  and  fashionable  circles,  on  festive  occasions,  let  sit,  in  some  obscure 
comer,  unseen,  like  invited  butts,  in  the  form  of  some  old  brooding  hena  or 
xi%fed  pigs,  souls  of  rare  refinement  and  philosophy  of  thought,  whol# 
nights  unspecially  approached  or  introduced,  though  jeering  jests  oait 
at  the  nuwement  of  some  muscle^  that  sits  rebelling  agamst  a  giddy  and 
thoughtless  crowd  !  Thus  wags  the  world  In  the  philosophy  of  rm9on^  and 
of  a  due  sense  of  propriety !  Reserved,  diffident,  and  unvindictive,  9ab- 
oept  touched  by  some  poisoned  arrow,  we  are  content  to  plead  the  arts  of 
peace  in  nature's  work,  lotting  those,  without  reflection,  run  the  giddy 
round  of  soulless  mirth  and  wanton  thought  In  all  snob  oases  where 
preferences  arb  givxk,  they  should  be  invariably  awarded  to  the  Dotcb, 
English,  and  French;  in  order  to  cap  the  sublimity  of  that  philosophy. 

Thus  in  all  of  God's  great  workmanship  we  see  his  design  for  man,  in 
culminating  for  his  general  good ;  and  in  this  philosophy  of  reason  wm 
feel  to  return  to  thee,  O  Gtod,  onr  deepest  gratitude,  for  the  benefit  oi 
mankind. 

In  view  of  the  physiological  and  ethnoloeiml  featoree  of  this  work,  a» 
L.  ted  cL  cigsnic  law,  we  feel  ready  and  willing  to  present  ft  to  an  infvir- 
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iBg  and  inquisitwe  pnblie,  not  doubting  that  we  might  have  oatd  much 
more  in  lapport  of  alaTery  from  that  eternal  law  which  governs  aU  mat- 
ter; bat  for  this  time  aAd  this  occasion,  onr  developments  and  reasonings 
have  been  aimed  to  culminate  in  such  form,  as  to  give  the  reader  a  pano- 
rama of  the  organization  of  matter  in  the  beginning  of  all  things,  regard- 
less of  man  or  of  consequences,  but  with  one  general,  absorbing  desire, 
to  make  or  cause  man  to  understand  the  order  of  creation,  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  man  on  earth,  to  everything  created  inferior  and  subordinate  to 
him,  consequently  to  make  him  feel  more  dependent  on  his  Creator's  will 

In  this  dissertation  throughout,  feeling  that  we  have  discharged  our  duty 
to  God  and  man,  and  have  opened*  the  vista,  in  order  to  discharge  our 
duties  to  exutences  of  co^«.bearing  in  i^iew  this  philosophy  of  slavery,  as 
founded  upon  the  order  of  creation  and  of  the  Constitution,  we  shall  take 
a  long  fsrewell  of  you,  our  countrymen,  hoping  that  we  shall  not  have 
labofed  in  vain  i 

If  the  principles  which  we  would  suggest,  on  application  of  certain  high 
officials,  should  hefvttf  and  konettly  carried  out,  in  six  months  from  their 
lUl  aeceptanoe  by  such  officials,  we  will  gpiarantee  peace  and  a  restoratioB 
of  the  Union  of  the  United  States,  as  the  evident  result  of  reason  and 
common  sense.  To  the  Ceuart^  twenty-eight  States  can  pay  tribute  no 
longer  I  If  this  be  treason,  make  the  meet  of  such.  In  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  we  were  tuppoted  to  be  eqnait.  We  do  not  desire  woman 
nor  man  worshipers  to  give  us  credit  for  writing,  except  as  men  should 
write,  in  view  of  the  order  of  creation  ;  we  have  set  out  to  do  good ;  and 
by  the  Eternal,  we  will  do  it,  in  defiance  of  the  denl^  and  in  obedienoe  to 
our  Creator!  Ye  Abolition  atheists!  be  oarelul  of  your  ammunition ;  we 
have  visited  the  sulphuric  beds  of  volcanic  moontalai ;  our  i 
will  never  fail ;  it  is  multiplying ! 
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GonmMm  leiiie,  howling  wUdanMa,  extant  of  oonntry,  page  5i-4e]e- 
graph,  arts,  soieooet,  genius  machinery,  tatoaoopas,  ohemiatry,  geology, 
page  6  :~botany,  soology,  iron,  metala,  page  7  ,*— golden  era,  national  ez- 
Ittenoe^  oatabliBbments  of  learning,  man,  page8;-^TiBion  of  MtSm^i*^ 
th^  grades,  natiTO  of  New  Holland,  page  9^— natnral  history,  drawing 
oonclnidons,  ezlstenoes  of  oolors^  page  10 ;— hnmanity  alone,  Ught,  differ- 
ence  in  humanity,  homo,  olasses,  page  11 ;— organic  law,  immortality  of 
the  Bonl,  Indian  tribes,  oriental  nations  of  Asia,  page  12;~pages  of  Afri- 
ca, negro  class,  page  13;— politics,  d&c,  habits  of  the  lowest  classes  of  an- 
imals, negroes  compared  to  them  in  Africa,  their  contact  with  the  whites, 
page  14 :— the  condition  of  negroes  in  Africa,  page  15. 

No  national  characteristics,  tennre  of  slavery  in  America,  destiny  of 
this  Continent  page  16 ;— changing  color,  imitation  of  Africans,  formed 
unalterably,  oar  destiny  alike,  page  17 ;— two  colors,  image  of  one  Bdng, 
no  chance  work,  perfection  in  design,  page  18 ;— motion  of  machinery, 
nae  of  the  colored  races,  bee,  pismne,  labor  necessary,  one  class  of  the 
human  family,  page  19;~man's  prorince,  "subdue  the  earth,"  Ape  tribes, 
flieir  freedom^  Continent  of  America,  page  20;— cradle  of  towering  ge- 
nius, thralldom  of  Africa  transferred  to  America,  no  question  of  ethics, 
settlement  of  the  English  colonies,  page  21. 

England  fearful  of  America,  independence  of  the  colonies,  their  separ- 
ate actions,  confederation,  ordeal,  articles  obligatory,  the  status  of  the 
colonies,  page  22;— plea  of  persecution,  &c,  contributed,  dominion  in 
America,  the  right  of  granting  lands,  free  volition,  page  23 ;— relative  con- 
dition of  the  natives  of  thebr  respective  countries,  condition  of  the  Indian 
and  of  the  negro,  forefathers'  motives)  page  24 ;— their  mode  of  acquiring 
lands,  "the  Constitution,"  cause  that  led  to  it,  when  formed,  when  adopt- 
ed, page  25. 

Those  lights,  their  doing,  the  Constitution  the  type  of  nature,  question 
of  expediency,  page  26;— wan  in  Africa,  its  feudal  condition,  European 
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laws,  ABiAtio  Uwi,  u  to  anHi  and  coolies,  Sngland's  aUTa  domiBion,  |ir»- 
tUyery  priociplM  of  Great  Britain  iorediadowed,  page  27 ; — tlie  Sogliah 
piesa  hostile  to  the  Korth,  pages  28, 29,  30 ;— that  in  fitror  of  the  North 
pages  30, 31 ;— goTenunents,  slavery  in  old  oonntries,  eonventiopal  slaTsry 
Ibroed  on  the  poor,  page  31. 

How  mankind  gOTomed,  negro  inferior,  distinction  through  colotB,  con- 
dition of  the  colored  races,  page  32  ^-grades  of  white  men,  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  nnmher  of  people,  indacements  to  sUre  labor,  why  emaa- 
cipationistB,  eUmfftfif  yQ<tf»»^ff*g»  yi;^ipiieilwnnts,  tow  nnirersal,  con- 
acientioos  soniiAes  as  to  slarerj,  number  of  merchant  ^ressels  engaged  in 
the  slave  trade,  page  31 

Compunction  of  conscience,  qslai|i«puoC  master  to  slave,  slaves  received 
sacrament,  th^  imitative  spirit,  page  35  ^— their  eternal  fruition,  labor  in 
return,  the  planter  a  missionary,  new  recruits,  page  36 ; — bound  to  have 
homes,  dtc.,  their  «haawteBisliia,  9ti9^i»  iWPit  ajUyeiy.  pi^gi  37;— 
cuasondfltfannnd,  inrtspal  «ceeimtor»  AwroyMiwpi  as0  «i«rer]r,  dvilia^- 
tion  in  the  West  laiiis.  fege  aft;— their  poodiOon  tbenj  «Mw4itikm  of  Ovs 
wfailiM,  and  ef  their  estates  ^, (mfA^tiw^  Jfi  the igoath  njpon^snancipatifiB, 
page4iO;^-inolderiBg  pi]0,-lato  of  AStiofu^  .veapon,  p^^tore  of  Jtfezico,  Aa, 
page  |0 ;  lomiMwpsiipp  flf  th^ir  n^gnies,  Bfmth  slavery,  ^oveBnenU  of 
Emope,  pa^B  41;— th0  «9P4iim  of  the  nobles  and  of  tlMs  poor,  come  of 
taKafion,.d&e.,  ^laotiiig  iribule,  p^^  |I2;— hucuries  ef  the  land,  religion  of 
the  peasanfay,  labors  of  the  M4>  the  plojw  in  the  old  countries,  ihc  eviU 
rising  in  the  irorid,  page  43;  /po^diti^iy  in  lift,  one  power  in  China,  con- 
dition of  peasantry,  the  eomtitptjpB  compared,  page  44  ;r-oatii  of  office, 
eqpal  rights  ef  tibe  Mfhite  mi^i  «ondMi<Mi  of  tlMs  coloffed  races  aa  to  the 
<foiiner,  page  4fiL 

Triais  under  the  Cmetii9tiMi»ilhiio  c»«red,  condition  of  the  Southwest 
itepnhlics,  paged^;— -pciaoiple  ef  Cachings,  deliberations  of  the  Conven- 
tion, steietly  .eeiiatitptiMietf  f^ngiB  4^ -,— amh^ons  terms,  "constitutional 
man.''  aeoeseion  emidid*^  j^e  4^  i—Ma  abolition  candidate,  parts,  sub- 
verted by  ihe  aboli|pp|iists,p«ge  49*,— 4ale  of  abolitionism,  clauses  in  the 
Gonstttntion,  matshji^  for  .govenMnent,  lettezjndspirit  of  the  Constitution, 
page  50;— tangled  names,  union  man,  AdJninistration  not  the  Constitution, 
IM^  51;-^eii£port  OKSIHuo  Uw,>balanoeB  in  the  government,  page  S2;— 
highert  pn^fM,  pacaphnmidla  of  ^  Administration,  allegiance  to  what. 

Mere  oreatvei.  ahsplirad  from  oath,  constitutional  Uberty.  page  54;— 
eleo^rioity  j«rvadiii^.twpi  "loy«^"  its.iennnciation,  page  55;— allegiance, 
pege  56;-a11flg1|noe  «f  ih#  Administration,  servants  public,  free  discus 
sion,  page  57;— Catholic  plevgy,  page  56;— comments  made  by  the  ot^aa 
of  Archbishop  Hughes  on  the  President's  Sept  proclamation,  pi«es  59. 
W»«l,^63,64.^ 

Comm^tsef  the  J^^ff^^me  OiO^  i^o^f^fl  oa  the  Prasidenn  8^ 


fimolamiiliitn,  pagw  66^  $6,  Ii7;— oomiMnta  of  the  LowvrUto  DaU^  Dmr- 
oont  on  th«  aboTO  proolaniAtioii,  pagei  68, 69, 70, 71, 73,— oohmmbiIi  of 
the  Provideiioe  (fi.  I.)  Poit  on  the  PieeidoBt'e  Sept.  proelaoMtioo,  pegw 
791 74,75. 76^  77}— eommeate  of  the  New  York  JoumI  of  Conmeree  on 
the  ebore  proolemetion,  pagee  77, 78, 79. 

Commenti  of  the  Boaton  Poat  en  the  aaiae  anljeet,  pagea  79, 80, 81;— 
eommenfa  of  Jndge  Caton  on  the  aame.  pagea  81, 82i-H>0BflMnta  on  the 
fireedom  of  speeoh  by  Archbiahop  Hnghea'  organ,  pagea  83, 84,  85;^ooid- 
meotB  of  the  Pittaboig  (PeaiLj  Poat  on  the  freedom  of  poUtieal  aetion, 
pagea  86, 86, 87. 

An  acoonnt  of  the  manacre  in  St  Doaaingo,  pagei  88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 
94, 95,— number  loat  in  thia  maasaoreb  deliberate  reason,  prinoiples  that 
govern  na,  page  96;— Gonatitation,  pro^perons  and  pro^n^eMiTe,  conatttn- 
tional  aentimenta,  page  97;— slayery  before  the  Amerioan  Revolntion. 
■lave  traders,  development  of  progreaa,  pi«e  96;— natural  aoienoei,  law* 
governing  iifniip^^f.  and  animate  matter,  page  99;— organic  law,  chart  of 
organic  law,  page  100;— man  to  preaide,  boll  dogs,  authoritj  by  biate 
foroe^  page  101;— epeoifle  ol^eot  «f  oieatioB,  Divine  laatitution,  proof  of 
•Iwrary,  page  102. 

FART  IL 

Collateral  proof  of  alavery,  object  of  words,  words  in  a  sentence,  ol^eot 
in  expressions,  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  page  103;— ain  of  alavery,  olject 
and  design  of  Qod,  the  Bible,  Divine  Attributes,  design  in  view,  page  104: 
influence  of  climate,  colors  the  same  from  time  immemorial,  exbtencea  of 
colors  created  before  the  white  man,  page  105;— astute  reasoner,  deaign  in 
the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Qeneais,  expressions  in  the  second 
verse,  design  to  change  darkneaa,  division  of  light,  page  106;— pleased 
with  His  work,  evening  and  morning  first  day,  firmament  in  the  midst  of 
the  waters,  division  of  the  waters,  designation  of  names,  page  107;— dry 
lead,  dry  land  called  earth,  formation  of  land,  products  of  the  earth,  each 
after  his  kind,  benediction  upon  the  products>,  page  108. 

Future  consequenoea,  lights  in  the  firmament,  olgect  of  creating  the 
ann,  moon,  and  stars,  contemplation  of  the  seaaona,  page  f09;— lights  in 
the  firmament,  greater  and  less  lights,  different  forms  of  expressions,  Auii- 
tions  of  those  lights  oontinned,  page  110;— "moving  creature,"  the  Al- 
mighty specific  in  hia  creation  of  animals,  page  111;— *'blessed  them,"  la- 
bors considered  by  days,  ''living  creature,"  page  112. 

Colored  existencea  and  apea,  no  proof  of  oiganic  changea  in  oolois, 
prodigiea  of  nature,  page  113;— origina  of  the  colored  races,  Canaan  curs- 
ed, no  clue  to  the  colored  racea,  the  Bible  correct,  page  114 ;— creation  of 
beast  and  oattie,  phraaea  of  repetitioo,  "our  fleah  and  our  blood,"  page  115: 
colored  mothers  producing  the  aame,  why,  meaning  of  cattle,  creation  of 
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mail,  the  Cauoaiiao,  page  ]16;-4iiaii  iMemblea  Ood,  one  man  oraatad, 
plurality  cf  tha  raoes  from  the  term  homo,  page  117. 

Progrenive  aziatemsea,  tfaeir  adranoemant,  a  higli  oiyilixation,  page  118; 
image,  male  and  female,  teztnie  of  God,  man  in  tlie  26Ch  and  27tb  Tenet, 
first  chapter  of  Geneaii,  page  119  .^man'a  mate,  the  blessing  of  the  male 
and  female,  dominion,  no  dominion  to  the  lower  daaaes,  ISO;— dominion 
conferred,  dominion  given,  pre-^owledge,  the  great  designs  of  Qod  in 
the  order  of  creation,  page  121 ;— Ood's  designs  in  the  order  of  creation 
farther  expressed,  pages  122  and  123;— existences  of  colors,  workmanship 
of  chance,  purpose  with  Qod,  marlu  of  omniscieooe,  terms  ^moving  erea- 
tnre  and  lirlng  creature,"  page  194. 

Creation  finished,  no  erident  work  of  design,  form  of  comparison,  page 
125;— rete  mncoanra,  came  by  chanoe,  likeness  finished,  page  126;— oolor- 
ing  fluid,  coloring  fluid  of  the  different  races,  each  having  an  afibiitj  for 
its  class,  both  ki  the  inanimate  and  animate  creation,  page  127 ;— same  dis- 
tinctions, characteristics  of  a  man,  the  last  created,  one  thing  as  another, 
grain  to  smut,  page  128;— term  man,  perfect  design,  subsistenee  of  man, 
subsistence  for  the  lower  part  of  creation,  page  129. 

Man  feeds  not  on  man,  certain  animals  do  feed  on  their  own  classes  as 
well  as  others,  page  130  .—God  beheld  what  he  had  made  good,  vision  like 
«jurs,  machinery  of  the  univereey  specific  reference,  rested  on  the  seventh 
day,  page  131 ;— work  made  complete,  colored  races  in  the  scale,  to  have 
molded  all  alike,  page  132;— foetal  state  of  the  difibrent  classes  of  ani- 
mates, specific  diflerence,  brain  of  an  adult  negro,  page  133 ;— pecnliaritiea 
nf  the  negro's  head,  &c.,  page  134;— view  of  the  European  face,  eom- 
parison  of  the  negro's  head  with  the  above,  page  135 ;— change  between 
the  scull  and  &ce,  page  136. 

Normal  difference,  negro  physiognomy,  difference  in  the  negro  races, 
pages  137  and  138;— ear  of  the  negro,  Dr.  8.  Morton's  table  showing  the 
nice  of  the  crania  of  the  different  raoes,  page  139 ;— comments  of  Dr.  J.  C. 
Nott  on  aaid  table,  negro  group,  page  140 ;— American  group,  the  contrast 
more  marked,  page  1 41. 

Caucasian  differs,  construction  of  the  Bible,  page  142;— reaaoning  by 
(comparison  fa  to  origins  of  animates,  future  state,  page  143;— fear  ef 
^eath,  future  existence,  psychological  grounds,  original  unity  of  the  races, 
page  144;— peculiar  characteristics  of  the  races,  145;— dark  pigment,  skin 
examined  by  microscope,  the  skin  of  the  African,  his  hahr,  page  146;— dif-- 
ference  as  to  the  systems  of  the  two  races,  page  147;— African  chin,  his 
teeth,  pages  148  and  149. 

Other  bones  of  the  African  head,  page  149 ;— diflierenoe  in  the  extremi. 
ties  of  the  two  raoes,  pages  ISO,  151, 152,  and  153 ;— difibrence  in  the  stom- 
ach, and  in  tlie  genital  organs,  his  resemblance  to  the  ape  in  other  partic- 
ulars, page  154 ;— his  resemblanoe  to  the  orang-outang,  the  Bushman's  pe- 

culiaiidea,  page  155;— negroes  oonsome  less  ozygtn  than  white  men,  how 
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■howo,  rate  expranod  to  knoF  the  tjpm,  page  156;— feoe  of  tJie  yovng 
monkoj,  yoang  monktes,  dca,  page  157. 

Frontal  and  temporal  bonesy  noti  alike,  prognathous  daisea,  page 
158;— typioal  negroes,  the  standard,  page  159  ;--oeolpital  foramen  of  the 
negns  obliquity  of  the  head  and  pelris,  nerves  of  organic  life,  page  160; 
the  nostrils  of  the  negro,  his  sense  of  smell,  his  manner  of  walking,  page 
161 ; — Qod's  specld  design,  organs  of  reproduction,  resemblance  between 
animals  and  vegetableB,  page  168. 

Organs  torpid,  destitute  of  sextual  organs,  difference  between  the  yege- 
table  and  animal  kingdom,  page  163 ;— the  flowers,  different  flowers,  psge 
164 ;— the  pollen,  relative  proportion,  optical  instruments  as  to  examining 
the  pollen,  pages  165  and  166;— grains  viscous,  page  167 ;— generation  of 
vegetables^  form  of  the  pollen,  page  168;— pollen  presenting  modifications, 
page  169. 

The  pistil,  description  thereot  peges  170  and  171 ;— the  cells,  ovules, 
style,  pages  172  and  173;— stigma,  page  1771;— plants  absorb,  the  manner 
that  subsistences  nurture  animals  and  plants  compared,  striking  difference 
between  vegetables  and  animals,  page  174 ;— chyle  and  sap,  generation  of 
animals,  page  175;— sem|nal  liquor,  distinotion  as  to  generation,  the  poly- 
pus, pages  176  and  177. 

Consideration  of  an  egg,  care  of  the  Oviparous  animal,  page  178 ;— fur* 
ther  consideration  of  the  egg,  page  179  ^-the  vital  upeck,  signs  for  life, 
end  of  forty  hours,  page  180 ;— end  of  three  dayx,  and  seven,  page  181  ;— 
how  members  appear  before  the  shell  is  broken,  page  183 ;— resemblance  be- 
tween the  animal  in  the  egg  and  the  embryo  in  the  womb,  investigation  as 
to  the  inception  and  growth  of  tha  animal  in  the  womb,  pages  183^  184, 
and  185. 

Stages  of  progress  in  man,  pages  185, 186, 187, 188, 189  and  190 ;— when 
certain  animals  begin  to  procreate,  page  190 ;— creatures  approach  perfoe- 
tion,  infancy  not  marked  with  imbecility,  page  191 ;— chance  woric,  prior- 
ity of  vegetable  kingdom,  trace  the  classes,  words  at  this  date,  page  192 ; 
effect  of  the  order  of  creation,  formations  above  quoted,  Ood's  design, 
vegetable  kingdom  color,  forms  of  colors,  page  193. 

Seldom  natural  departures  in  generation,  hybrids,  page  194 ,— classes 
deteriorate,  page  195;  term  homo,  imbrownlng  the  skin,  races  distinct, 
when  able  to  walk,  page  196;— gradual  inferiority,  dominion,  writings 
above  quoted,  appeal  to  common  sense  judgment,  creation  in  one  ioeation, 
page  198; — an  attack  on  Qod,  color,  by  chance^  Qod  specific,  the  Albino, 
pages  199  and  200. 

Caucasians  distinct,  page  900 ;— the  Ablino  by  obance,  the  skin  describ- 
ed by  Hooper,  page  201 ;— rete  mucosum,  black  color,  true  skin,  rete  mu- 
coBum,  primordial  causes,  intelligent  design,  page  202 ; — organic  forms, 
^es  and  dislikes,  portrait  painter,  page  203;— his  work  complete,  out- 


tinse^ivuD,  pncwiptioii  m  oovafMid,  pafe  9M;*-iaeMikig  of  doninioB, 
history  of  oreation,  page  205. 

Abolitionif ta  not  unmoral.  ofwitMo  coDiptote  in  «lz  daya,  tk«  ^^rkman- 
-abipofia  maater  MedMsio,  page  8Q8-.-'-^akiBg  ot  mao,  ttod'a  orgamo 
oo«unaiid«,  his  fce-knowMge,  paflpe  flU7  i^-dMOiiDg  in  t«mi,  God'a  eom- 
BDMMid,  impeaoh  God,  to  foim  onr  Jndipnante,  page  SOe  ;-»bnite  fone, 
toBoh^toM,  order  of  SMfue,  dictate  the  order  of  nature,  term  Aboli- 
tionist, page  209;— GhMl's  design  shown  in  his  great  urorka,  creation  not 
spoken  ef  elsewhere  in  the  Bible,  p^;ge  210. 

GreatuMi  by  paiss,  reaaoning  by  eompariaon,  pagee  211  and  212  ;^bellef 
in  the  Bible,  AboUtiom  dootrine,  page  212  ;-4tB  opposition  to  organic  law, 
Qod  dkerimin^ting,  obedtenoe  to  Gkd,  Africans  of  color,  pi^  213  {—the 
old  command,  dominion,  eammand  befibre  yonr  eyes,  page  214  {—to  deny  all 
altogether,  effect  of  climate  on  the  Mongolian,  4tc.,  and  Jews  on  the  «o«et 
of  Malabar,  page  215. 

No  change  from  primordial  «olon  yet  nppaneat  to  haTO  effected  any  ef 
the  races,  Jews  not  becoming  negroes  on  the  coast  ef  Malabar,  period 
ainoe  the  oreatieo,  page  216,— obenge  indicated  by  Dx.  Prichard,  no 
change  in  1,500  years,  OTganic  law  fljed,  p>age  UiJ  i—liak  traced,  paiee218; 
goyemment  invested  in  one,  names  controlling  colors,  eeeating  man  of 
dost,  page  219;— to  give  finite  forms,  ^c,  names  »Qt  .vgnifying  eolors, 
ma«t  versed  in  the  art^,  page  220. 

Human  law  not  right,  when  opposed  to  organic  law,  the  amomnt  of  Dr. 
Pritobard'e  argnment,  221  ;—law  of  prodnetion,  change  of  organic  law, 
page  SS2 ;— what  Mooes  eaid  as  to  the  waters,  logic  applied  to  man,  page 
223 ; — analogy  of  reasoning,  how  matter  existed  before  the  creation,  pagee 
224  and  225;— each  class  having  the  power  of  self-prodoction,  page  225;— 
design  in  the  formation  of  matter,  departure  from  his  design,  page  226 ; — 
book  ef  natuve,  what  skeptic,  the  eyes  of  the  colored  races,  page  327 ;— > 
authenticity  of  the  BiUe,  natiQ^s  barbarions,  prq^ection  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees,  page  238. 

The  female  race,  page  229  ;— 4lie  law  of  produotioa,  imitation  of  the 
Degress,  likeness  of  the  Creator  in  man,  the  reason  of  the  negro  race  be- 
ing advanoed.  page  230 ;— friends  of  the  Africans,  page  231 ; — foil  of  hu- 
manity, the  commercial  world,  Asiatics  sobdoed,  page  232; — ^Abolition 
England,  her  philanthropy,  enslaving  nations,  page  233. 

Usurping  ambition,  like  a  maid  in  her  teens,  the  cause  of  her  philan- 
thropy, little  in  the  overthrow  of  slavery,  wily  Abolition  foe,  page  234  ;— 
England  not  so  much  Abolitionistic  at  present,  Abolitioniets  ignorant  of 
what  they  are  doing,  forms  of  oath,  condemned  as  Atheists,  page  235  ;— 
forms  of  oath,  cease  as  to  persecuting  slavery,  peaceable  secession,  page 
236; — under  a  written  constitution  how  the  m^ority  must  act,  govern- 
ments overthrown,  right  to  revolutionise,  the  study  of  man,  the  best  form 


P90UUP11  of  .Uix9»-foiuitui,  -fg^to  be  elected  to  office,  pege  8SK»  i-^rwv^n 
er  eig^t-teia]^  of  l)ot)i  bctmobee,  diffieult  to  eleot  iceadidetee,  «Mn  tried 
1^  ji  ^9x7,  pi^  )H0  ;-^^mmor»liry  ^f  Bot^tbeiveci,  vice  iiidalgod  in,  p«ge 
9il,,*--^bUc.o^niQn,  lAvr«a»Cw:c6d,4aoh  jkbuie^  fi^oe  of  pcobibitQiy  kwr 
wr  ^tuT)B,4enioi;fkli9iqg  piotmre,  pAge  242;— yiews  e^id  ieadments,  ao  wn 
in  our  composition,  article  of  ability^  page  243 ; — real  growth  of  popela- 
tion,  A^grojienritnde  not  detrimental  ^  the  ^utb>  social  compact,  p^ge 
?4i». 

Increase  jua  jhopnlatunp  in  diflfoNUt  Statee,  test  of  fjwtems,  page  S45  -f— 
iocroaaein  population  in  IPMi^gn  c/onptriioe  oomparad,  Sottthern  soci^^j 
sorpassing,  page  U$i. 

Defence  of  historic  truth,  how  parallels  run  as  to  the  two  sec 
tions,  jiage  247 ; — principle  inquiry,  policy  for  the  citizens  of  America, 
pege  248; — damage  by  8layery,how  prosperous  Southern  white  populalion, 
a  criterion  of  health,  page  249. 

General  ratios  of  increase,  negro  population,  page  250 ; — number  of  ta 
gitive  slaves  in  18&0,  slave  blacks  at  the  South,  free  blacks  at  the  North 
page  251 ; — ^negroes  do  not  lore  Northern  society,  tone  begot  by  slavery, 
increase  of  the  free  blacks  of  the  South,  page  253 ;— colored  population  in 
New  England,  moving  into  tropical  Ameripa,  free  territory,  page  253  ;-> 
superior  mind,  no  change  contemplated,  all  communicated  at  one  time  or 
period  to  Moses,  page  254. 

Sting  good  people,  voice  to  pri^udice  sections,  case  before  the  high  tri- 
bvnal,  mem  creatures  of  the  alave*hoIding  commnidty,  page  255 ;— iaflu- 
enoe  of  wealth,  young  men  going  Sooth,  its  effect,  man  into  aooiety,  page 
AM;— strangers  treated,  product  of  every  State,  veil  of  iife,  page  257  ;— 
to  reful  obaFaeler,  dancing  Kuds,  fonper  advantagss  for  making  money  in 
the  South,  page  258. 

Man  or  woman  not  oppressed  by  alavery,  new  fislse  notions,  obedient  to 
tiie  command  of  God.  pvqjndices  done  away,  page  259 ;— oonfiict  agidnat 
Divine  Bight,  the  letter  and  ^irit  of  the  Constitntioo,  deformities  die, 
one  people,  God  miodfnl  of  man,  page  960 ;— oi^anio  fona  of  creation, 
page  96^1  -,^-maii  and  the  seienees  to  be  etndied  by  man,  page  962 ;— nikt- 
und  joienees,  reptile  curled,  page  S63;— study  of  human  natoie,  woman 
Oe  archetype,  page  264. 

True  moral  courage,  mind  giving  cast,  organic  law  something,  page 
965;— eonunon  eense,  myself  and  nature,  ohart  of  creaUon,  nature,  page 
966,— created  with  common  eense,  created  equal,  standard  of  common 
sense,  what  displayed  in  grandeur,  page  267;— that  is  right,  infringement, 
orimee  committed,  page  968;  earth  trembling,  man  cannot  be  a  slavt, 
rights  of  the  white  man  over  the  ezistenoea  of  colors,  slaves  have  a  right 
to  Cood,  dEO.,  relationship  of  master  and  jlave,  page  269. 
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Afraid  of  ftitnre  punishment,  Utoral  interpretation  of  the  C3oiuiitiitioa, 
**higher  law,"  pressing  the  **highor  law/'  politiod  oruade,  page  370  ^-pie- 
tore  of  snoh  a  emsade,  the  eonatitation  reoeiTing  its  orgaaio  form,  page 
S71 ;  snnrenderiDg  oertahi  righta,  pleas  to  surender,  jadidarj  power  of 
the  Coostitntion,  att^der  of  treason,  the  greater,  the  creator  or  creatom, 
page  272  ^-trea8on  in  the  United  States,  sentence  death,  to  whom  in  this 
case  does  property  fall  f— cannot  be  benefited,  decrees  in  the  Bible,  page 
273. 

A  nefarions  object,  fate  sealed,  to  be  free,  page  274 ;— abolish  slarery, 
allaj  pnblio  excitement,  reserred  rights  of  the  slave  States,  slare  States 
when  tho  Constitution  formed,  page  275  ^-seat  of  government,  portion 
of  theh:  dominion,  nature  of  the  grant  and  the  tenure  of  the  property, 
when  title  obtained,  page  276.  ^ 

Divested  of  that  right,  John  Quincy  Adam's  opinion  as  to  abolishing 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Colambia,  mischievons  tendencies,  page  277, — 
ol^ectof  the  Abolitionists,  duly  facts,  page  278;— opposition  to  organic 
law,  dedicated  to  divine  service,  folly  sympathise,  page  279 ;— all  men 
f^,  new  time  coming,  guidance  of  superiors,  next  to  serving  Qod,  page 
280. 

Looking  at  you,  fall  down  here,  last  hope  gone,  careful  of  your  children, 
psge  281  i— husbands  come  home,  stimulus,  man  by  the  throat,  houses  and 
patch  of  ground,  houses  shine,  page  282 ;— happier  you  will  be,  after  lib- 
erating them,  this  experiment,  criticism,  under  epanleto,  page  283 ;— equal- 
ity with  the  negro,  apostate  son,  instigating  negroes,  page  284. 

Cater  to  the  appetites  of  Ihe  Abolitioniste,  experience  in  duplicity,  edu- 
cation as  a  matter  of  course,  taught  to  say  Pretty  Poll,  page  285 ;— eon- 
etituting  a  family,  help  yourselves,  intentional  good,  Northern  mind,  page 
286;— object  of  the  experiment,  capacities  equal,  no  change  in  organic 
law,  page  287. 

Intercourse  with  God,  chan^  failure,  themselves  clean,  page  288  ,*— an 
insult  to  them,  specious  light,  oostume  nulitary,  page  S89  ;--aaimals  re- 
sembling, bad  man  by  the  throat,  condescend  to  be  a  christian,  page  290  ; 
poor  of  the  North,  superior  to  worship,  servile  war,  page  291 ;— first  Abo- 
litionist in  view,  negroes  not  naturally  citisens,  estate  logicians,  page  292; 
Chicago  clergy,  Abolition  clique,  other  Generals  of  little  worth,  page  299; 
isms  done  away  with,  pro-slavery,  holding  slaves,  sabduing  the  earth, 
page  294. 

Principles  laid  down,  alteratton  of  the  Constitution,  no  "  higher  law," 
respecting  slaves,  page  295  ;-^these  two  quotations,  portion  of  the  creatioD, 
when  the  slave  agitation  began,  pages  296  and  297 .— eooiptitution,  perpet- 
ual, two  pro-alavery  principles,  love  and  admire  it,  pa^  297. 

Progress  of  slavery,  character  of  the  negro,  page  296;— win  firae  him- 
self, another  master,  page  299;— negro  working,  negroes  organised  to 
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wwk,  ]Mig»300V— idoa  exploded,  the  negro  a  soldier,  South  able  to  aim 
negroes,  page  301. 

How  to  manage,  irrepressible  oonflict,  page  SOS^-ndioioe  as  to  ab' 
solnte  stanration  or  woik  by  the  side  of  the  negro,  qaestion  in  the  faoe, 
page  303  i— large  nnmben  of  oontrabands,  to'  see  the  results  of  the  Aboli- 
tionisto,  exohange  labor,  page  304 ,— has  to  labor,  begin  at  home,  beings  a 
thousand  miles  off,  dignities  of  men,  page  305. 

Ineonsisteney  of  treatment,  negroes  missionaries,  page  306:^AfHoan 
soul,  example  at  the  North  unfeU  at  the  South,  tastes  of  the  New  Torii- 
en,  page  307  r-white  man  likes,  masters  honest,  slavery  a  neoessitj,  prin- 
eiples  of  assoeiation,  page  308 ;— departure  from  God's  ordinanoe,  page 
309;— letter  of  Hon.  Wm.  Bigler,  measures  of  a^iustment,  pages  310  and 
311. 

Faots  giYen,Crittenden  Compromise,  united  vote,  first  test,  page  313;— 
proposition  defeated,  Senators  withheld,  motion  for  consideration,  page 
3139— vote  eonolusive,  final  vote,  no  apology,  page  314 ;  hostility  to  revi- 
val, vote  of  two-thirds,  active  support  of  the  fiepublioans,  page  315;— ob- 
ject of  the  Republican  orators,  testimony  oonolusive,  peace  in  imminent 
P«ril,  page  316}—"  what  can  be  done  was  the  inquiry,"  a  select  committee, 
proposition  came  up,  page  317. 

Right  to  go  into  the  common  territories,  speeches  of  Mr.  Douglas  and 
Mr.  Pugh  bearing  upon  the  same  point,  318, 319,  330,  and  321  f— basis  of 
adjustment,  against  the  compromise,  page  321 ;— broken  down  secession, 
slavery  excluded,  boasted  of  a  great  triumph,  page  332 ;— exdoding  slav- 
ery from  all  the  territories,  fate  of  efforts  for  settlement,  page  333 ;— the 
odium  iriiere  it  belongs,  meaning  of  eman<^pationism,  page  324. 

Organisation  separate,  giving  up  part  of  dominion,  page  325 ;— slavery 
proved  by  the  order  of  creation,  the  hypooracy  of  the  Abolitionists,  per- 
fect bdngs,  progress  of  the  lower  races,  page  326  ^— black  and  white  not 
one  color,  law  of  production  reversed,  page  337 ;— pieus  ftftud,  ridi^  ori- 
ginal fields  of  learning,  detestation  of  mankind,  page  328 ;— plan  of  for- 
mation of  matter  into  bodies,  creation  of  the  metals,  original  organisation, 
page  339. 

Order  of  creation  oontinned,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  page  330 ;— for- 
mation  of  matter  into  kingdoms  traced,  creation  of  the  animal  kingdom,  law 
obeyed,  pages  331  and  333;— resemblance  of  each  class  to  itself,  maLner 
of  creation  demonstrated,  page  333 ;— position  in  creation,  a  class  dedned, 
admit  of  no  equivocation,  page  334 ;— commands  old  as  creation,  forma 
systemised,  premature  decay,  law  of  gravitation  fixed,  page  335. 

This  law  governing  plants,  d&c.,  to  fiU  a  certain  space,  another  fixed  law, 
powers  equal,  page  336 ;— law  balanced,  applied  to  govemnients,  received 
origins  daring  the  creation,  page  3:17;— hybrid  produced,  design  in  the  ap- 
plieatioA  of  the  law,  a  body  falling  downward,  offact  of  natttral  law,  3118 , 
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iiNf  right,  trtiiB  desfroying  peaod,  wtrvmnd  ite  effeete,  fli«  wuMor^s  cibir- 
aoter,  page  339. 

Diffputes  settled  by  re«Bon,  color,  ite  origin,  page  310  ^—gnufrnbt  ebang- 
ed  ite  color,  not  coming  by  chance,  organization  of  the  brains,  page  341 ; 
God's  consistency  shown,  man's  penetration,  nature  of  Abolitionism,  page 
342  j^false  plea  of  hnmanity,  isms  in  general,  balanoe  irhed  lackfaig, 
page  343. 

End  of  the  volcano,  a  foreign  dement^  page  344;--c^nflkstiiif  wlfh  er- 
ganio  law»  Aboiltioniim  and  Secessionism  aa  principles;  (Mr  operaftlM» 
BfuHt  of  the  compact,  page  345;*-aRett  Abolitionlaaoi,  causes  before  efltooBi, 
page  346. 

Canse  of  uneasiness  in  the  sivre  States,  indnstrid  punaite^of  Ihr  South, 
page  347;— the  effecte  of  setting  the  slayes  free,  page  348;— an  appeal  to 
the  lighte  of  the  Kepnblio,  Blue  Laws  of  Coimeotiont,  pager  349,  360  aftd 
351 ;— free  speech,  pages  353,  353,  and  354  ^->term  osiateBeBS  of  oolofa* 
term  homo,  page  354 ;— exercise  our  choice,  term  homo  tnesd,  page  355 ; 
arbitrary  terms,  Pierian  Springs,  fiJhMsy  taught,  with  psriset  hesitatioai, 
page  356. 

What  the  youth  see,  emanations  from  fonafios,  war  resuHeit^  from*  terfsH' 
cism,  penrersion  comprehended,  page  357 ; — "fellow  creatorer,^'  Akc,  Utea 
of  organic  matter^  centers  with  reference  to  speetfie  ctessea^  page  359^— « 
specific  oreatioD,  sone  of  the  Caucasian,  proof  of  the  orier  of  dro^oii, 
page  359. 

Successive  stepe,  Adaot  flrs<  msttt,  birth  of  Cain  aad^  Aleiiiiage  3W^;— 
curse  of  Cain,  his  banishment  and  tdcing  wife,  paga  36l«i-^Vdd^  peopled, 
another  seed,  birth  of  Seth^  page  363;~inhabitante  <^  MieiA,  Gain's  bnildiiqr 
a  city,  page  363;~slip  by  th»  testimony,  those  created  before  Adam  and 
Eve,  page  364. 

W«Mr  based,  blood  of  Cain  absorbed,  chapters  of  the  Bible  as  presented, 
page  365 ;— mark  upon,  receive  the  strength  of  the  ground,  page  966 ; — 
punidiment  greater,  superior  to  Adam  and  Eve,  Eden,  lament,  page  367 ; 
presence  of  God,  immortality  of  man's  soul,  page  368;—man  oomplete, 
Cain  an  outcast,  the  inhabitante  of  Nod  not  created  in  the  image,  &«.,  of 
their  Creator,  page  369 ;— Cauoasian  genealogy,  vengeance  seven  fold, 
»trange  people  to  Caiji,  page  370. 

From  the  presence  of  God,  his  regard  the  same  to  Cain  as  to  the  natives 
of  Nod,  wickedness  of  Adam's  descendonU,  destruction  caused  by  the 
flood,  page  371 ;— eeoond  instance  of  man's  taking  wife^  first  account  of 
daughters  born,  a  city,  page  372;— things  called  by  their  proper  names, 
genealogy  of  Caio,  his  history  closed,  page  373  .—our  work  basod  on  nat- 
ural sciences,  tliird  conception  of  Eve,  another  seed,  page  374 ;— ah  ac- 
count of  the  patriarchs,  man  and  woman,  wickedness  of  die  wdrld,  pagtf 
;i75. 

Historical  account  of  man  and  woman,  like  special  pleadingeVpiigo  ^^* 
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•(flinr  1b  flnbv"*  xiiMi'0  imttortalitjr  in  spirit,.  pag«  377 ;— lenn  im  applM- 
to  the  descendants  of  Adam,  gloomj  fatare,  page  378 ;— ^residentB  'not  liir 
equals,  paaaiona  of  meA  maaifeatedv  maa  made)  page^  37S^9-4waa  m^attU 
iind,  rsiiMTiag  to  Adam,  page  380. 

IVo  of  etei7  oliiss  is  the'aiAtj  ptovMod  fBTall,  #liaf  gMo^tftioof,  ckvt- 
catflans,  page  981  ;-*bar0  moMS  of  Sbemi  Ae;,  end»#ed^^th  fiv«  ■«tMes, 
page  382  ;~homage  to  the  Greatar^  dominion  of  cmaltoii  ooatroltodf  by 
maavPMr«38S^ 

Qrades  of  elasaes^  food  of  the-  lower  olaasea,  deepest  springs,  &e;,  pi^e 
384;  qwa's  sotti,  what  iath^aool,  pa^s  38^;— sradatkm  of  mind,  reaaoa 
preStoliDg  itself,  feint  tiaee»of  reason,  ereated  in  the  preseooe,  &e.,.page 
386  y  ■desdendante  of  Adam,  soryey  of  Ae  arte,  dto.,.  touch  the  mind,  coar 
dttSlos  eoneet;  proof  «w  desoent  fiiom  Adam,  pa^  387 ;— language  of 
Cowperv  travail  in  paaa^  tews  **aM>TiBg'  e«eati»e  tttol  living  ereatwre  aad 
man/'  page  388. 

BeaaDningt  paratteU,  live  i^giass  hoasesi;  Wheat's  Phil«iB<^y  ol  Slave- 
ry, p«g»  389 } '  "elaastfiealien  of  matter,  no  diffueace  ef  opiaioay  page  of 
Holy  Writ,  page  390 ; — false  philosophy,  matter  in  chaos,  matter  anorgan- 
iaed  alike  related,  design  io  the^  cveatioa,  page  381  ;r^uchaaee  work,  about 
tbetmirdsek,  order  of  creation^  novii^  craataxe,  generic  eompaay,  page 
38a, 

Obedieat  to  tile  orgMilelaw,.  held  together  by  ovgaoiaed  Uaks,  two  pai«a 
lathfreaimate  eieailfon  neeesary,  page  393;^-orgaBS  looated  iA  theinaaip 
mate  creation,  analogy,  page  394 ;— prodaotive  aapacity  of  *'liTing.  cm» 
tue,"  oapaoittes  to  generate,  sepsitiye  plant,  organised  man,  page  395  ;— 
mao  cseated  immortal,  term  maa,  aoimais  of  the  waters  traoed,  beaedic- 
tied  Upon  man,  page  396i 

96  (AidM^  ciellatend'  eirMMOci  fatotoiioa^  aeeevmt^  laa*  of  Kod^pag^ 
39r;^blrth  of  Beth;  AdaM  Mteddted,  Mvoiv  mtt  aaoiraiear^  Ofgaaie  la#^ 
ootffihaed,  page  89S^->the  makliig^of  nttaa,  ordlnaiMe  of  o«f  Oreatory  paw 
rentage  of  Jesus,  page  399;--genealogy  down  te  Joseph,  Mary  a  Cauda^ 
siati,  Cbris«  a^  Cauoasiati,  desivee  o*  maa ^  didiiet— njtsrr^llaii^  pefte 
480. 

CUtteaslaa  BMrlottf;  the  bodyomhftal^  paga  48l'^i*4lat>obdpt4a,  im- 
mortality  of  the  Caucasian  race,  spirit  striTiag*  to  relmba^  maaf^"eseatM>iDi' 
ooakraaed,  page  489;— perfscl  liMia,  Oed^s  relatioBBhip  to  Christ,,  man's 
hi||h  origin  pvored,  maa'a  dirmity  shown,  page  403  i>->«dvaaoemeBt  ef  the- 
lower  elaises^  choosing  the<?aasflria»  Marj,*'flesh  of  his  flesh,"  page  404} 
libelS^  bis  origia,  tetas  aakrn,  aaMy  id  parta,  page  405}*-perpetaal  uaionv 
rebellion  in  the  fluids,  terms  "subdue  the  earth,"  4bo.,  inertnesa^  sum's  sab- 
aiatedee^  page  488. 

Link  of  udiom^  link  ia  the  ^atih  this  piotara^  ereation'  of  only  one  maa 
aad<ena#omaa,  page  41V  i—aeeoeBoioo,  hemr'-oommaaitiaa  foinied,.  page 
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406 ,— man't  feeling  for  man,  bond  of  anion,  tenns  oppoted  to  eaoli  oUmti 
pi«6  409. 

How  Bepublicfl  can  i^row,  extent  of  limited  monarohiea,  man  free  to 
oliooaeliia  goyerament,  page  410;~otlier  forma  of  goyemment,  the  effeet 
of  distinct  prodaotB,  under  one  form  of  goTOmment,  begetting  different 
deauea,  page  411 ;— different  lavrs,  a  aterile  tract  of  ten  degrees,  class  not 
in  harmony,  men  when  homogenions,  page  412. 

Mode  of  propagation,  production  the  same,  plant  distingaiabed,  page 
413;-^esciiption  of  the  aboye  plant,  and  its  habits,  page  414 ;— yoleaaio 
action,  classes  distinct,  each  class  haying  an  affinity  for  itself,  page  415; 
physiognomical  features,  one  flesh,  colon  of  specific  classes,  page,  416; 
one  huge  monster,  natural  truths,  Diyine  origin  of  slayery,  page  417 ;— yol- 
eanic  matter,  granite  in  fbsion,  chance  work,  what  form  arisen,  page  418; 
phisognomioal  features  in  the  inanimatias,  woman  goyemed  by  organio  law, 
different  classes  run  out,  increase  of  tlie  seeds,  page  419. 

Design  in  the  feature,  souls  of  distinct  classes,  sphere  assigned,  not  on 
an  equality,  page  43U  ;-~firuition  on  earth,  same  place  liereafter,  heathens, 
page  421. 

A  yiyifying  spirit,  line  between  the  mortal  and  immortatl  ffight  firom 
earth,  the  task  of  the  religionists,  page  4SS ;— equality  in  heayen,  symbol 
of  the  future  heayen,  doom  ^stinct,  light  and  knowledge,  page  423 ;— fel- 
lowship on  earth  not  equal,  doubting  their  immortality,  Qod's  yioegerents, 
page  424  ;~Qod  is  reasonable,  fear  of  nairow-minded  religionist^  proyinee 
of  the  naturalists,  page  485. 

Not  the  proyinee  to  saye  souls,  mutual  attraction,  page  426 ;— by  whom 
four  distinct  races  were  proyed,  allusion  to  the  male  and  female,  Moses 
manner  of  reyealing,  Moses*  oommon  sense,  page  427 ;— photographed,  In- 
dians not  in  Egypt,  type  or  dass,  order  of  nature,  how  the  manner  of  ore- 
aftlon  oonsistent,  page  428;— reconciliation  of  the  third  yerae  of  the  first 
chapter  of  O^sesis  to  oommon  sense,  the  sun  a  star,  earth  oieated,  page 
429. 

Tlie  creature  not  greater  than  the  creator,  negroes  not  entitled  to  priyl- 
leges,  admission  of  Western  Virginia,  page  430;— terms  "speedy  and  pub- 
lic," priyileges  exercised,  man  priyileged  to  act,  powers  defined,  aotiona 
of  goyemment  and  man,  page  43L 

Wise  enough,  first  part  of  a  mathematical  work,  dtc.,  page  432,— men 
judged  by  their  works,  what  eyidence,  to  conyinoe,  acknowledged  fact, 
manner  of  arising,  term  unconditional  Union  man,  page  433  {—history  of 
the  New  England  religionists,  the  inquisitton  of  olden  times,  restiye  char- 
acter, page  434. 

Abolition  character  mazked,  mutual  ties,  a  conyention  to  abolish  slaye- 
ry, page  435 ;— the  part  of  an  usurper,  citiiens  stripped  of  support,  no 
,  right  to  pass  ex-post  faeto  bUl  into  a  law,  page,  43H,*— flutes  haying  ftbd- 
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bhed  Biayery,  formed  by  Gk>d'8  plaatio  will,  slayery  restored,  tmokling 
■layee,  mind  free,  page  437. 

Anomption  of  mental  judgment,  natore'e  laws,,  nature's  law  before  the 
Bible  and  the  Constitution,  page  438 ;— yeritable  Caucasian,  premises 
based,  soont  snoh  idea,  reason  aright,  cease  war  with  man,  causes  giying 
rise  to  slayery,  page  439. 

Type  resembling  our  g^emments,  what  makes  man  man,  conscience 
wanting,  page  440 ;— nice  distinctions,  destinct  properties  analysed,  matter 
making  fire  and  fluid,  page  441  {—matter  of  fiMst,  sphere  created  to  fiU,  col- 
lateral proof  of  the  organisation  of  matter,  unity  doctrine  theologians 
ohaUenged,  page  442. 

Opinions  of  others,  error  of  most  |men,  conditions  as  to  slayery,  page 
443  J— the  act  tyranny,  formation  of  the  solar  system  not  questioned,  page 
444;— felations  of  organised  matter,  who  question  the  organisation  of  dis- 
tinct dasses,  eyents  as  to  production  parallel,  page  445 ;— belieying  in  a 
■(higher  law  system,"  who  are  rebels,  page  446;— act  worthy  of  the  gods, 
left  to  shiyer,  the  system  last  adjusted,  page  447. 

Light  of  this  system,  stars  centers,  a  firmament,  riyers  formed,  immuta- 
ble organic  law,  in  the  different  kingdoms,  proof  of  position,  pages  448 
and  449. 

PABT  ID. 

Progroas  of  slayery  South  and  Southwest,  yast  Continent,  the  contem- 
plation of  it,  slayery  a  pioneer,  labor,  page  450 ; — States  moyed  into,  pro- 
ductions of  those  States  compared  to  the  sterile  slaye  States,  two  more 
slaye  States,  page  451 ;— Lower  California,  points  of  consideration,  Bio 
Grande  turned,  its  fertile  lands,  page  4SSL 

Ezdhaoge  profits,  irrigation  in  the  slaye  States,  system  of  farming 
Agaye Americana,  lands  in  Bonora,  p^{e  453 ;— abundant  streams,  yall^ys 
closed  in,  rains  pxeyail,  b^PPJ  prodwts  of  nature^  India  Rubber  treCb  page 
454;— El  Maguey  growing  naturally,  San  Louis  Potoei,  products  of  the 
Maguey  plant,  page  455;— yine  of  Mezioo,  State  of  Zaoateoaa,  slayes  laed 
there,  innate  desire  to  progress,  priaoiples  of  aataze  in  our  progress,  page 
456. 

Capacities  under  slaye  oultme,  prodnot  of  ootton  out  off,  rigid  discipUsa 
In  tasking^  manumission  of  slayery,  page  457;— the  North  net  the  meet 
productiye,  table  ahoiriiv  the  oomparatiye  prodnots  of  the  North  and 
South,  page  458. 

Abolition  sheets,  the  South  suppUea,  page  459 ;— reoeipts  of  the  free 
Btatosv  product  of  sugar,  and  of  cotton;  yalue  of  each  other,  pidd  tw9- 
thbds  of  the  imports,  page  460;— reyenne  doriyed  from  duties,  foot  up  the 
bills  In  foreign  lands,  the  great  producers,  page  461 ;— joint  stock  oom- 
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pany,  the  importing^  merchants,  oommeroial  agents,  oombine  the  temper- 
ate and  torrid  lones,  page  462. 

What  nature  has  done  for  Mexico,  the  botany  of  Mexico,  page  463 ;~ 
prodacta  artificial  and  natural,  pages  464  and  465 ;— yield  of  plantains, 
dec,  per  acre,  when  ripened,  bread-fruit,  page  466 ;— jatropha  manihol, 
its  uses,  alligator  pear,  page  467 ; — ^its  products,  the  mangostan  and  dnrion, 
custard  apple,  page  468 ;— the  pulp,  another  of  the  bounties  of  nature,  the 
eacao  tree,  page  469. 

The  fruit  of  the  cacao  tree,  manner  of  putting  it  up,  lemunerated  for 
growing  it,  page  470  ;-;-the  coffee  tree,  and  its  fruit,  its  inflorescence,  the 
date  palm,  the  habits  of  it,  page  471 ;  firm  flesh,  its  age,  ooooanut  tree,  its 
habits  and  fruit,  page  472; — product  per  acre,  what  causes  enraptured  de- 
light in  the  tropics,  support  for  300  per  square  mile,  capacities  of  oertaiti 
Mexican  States,  other  Mexican  States,  page  473;— extent  of  their  surface, 
extent  of  the  Central  American  States,  air  fumed,  page  474  ;~South  Amer- 
ican States  adapted  to  slaye  labor,  extent  of  surface,  Northern  slaye  States 
becoming  free  States,  area  of  the  West  India  Islands,  pages  475  and  476 ; 
their  productiye  capacities,  their  marintime  positions,  page  476. 

Peopled  by  Americans,  when  forests,  dec,  are  cleared  up  and  drained, 
further  possessions  in  Mexico,  home  and  fleld  of  the  negroes,  page  477 , 
variation  of  climate,  three  climates  in  Mexico  described,  page  478;— equal- 
ity  of  the  sessons,  three  crops  of  com  per  year,  temperature  in  summer 
and  winter,  page  479. 

Products  capable  of  being  grown,  design  of  the  earth,  America  not  cul- 
tivated, pages  480  and  481 ;— one  ruling  race,  could  not  exist  as  equals, 
page  481 ;— views  of  colors,  experiments  as  to  educating  the  negroes,  the 
West  Indies  returning  to  a  wild  waste  consequent  upon  abolishing  slavery, 
pages  482  and  483. 

No  spur,  his  characteristics,  facts  patent  at  first  view,  page  48S;— learn 
nothing  by  experience,  high  positions,  war  of  races  confirmed,  page  484 ; 
.  freedom  of  the  animals  argued,  intermediate  link,  war  of  races  in  Meodca, 
ato ,  page  485;— 4,000,000  of  slaves  freed,  the  effect  thereof,  pictures  be- 
fore man,  page  486. 

Impoverish  the  whites,  eommercial  exchange,  this  war  oontimied  for 
years,  consequences  to  be  considered,  page  487 ;— expense  of  planting  by 
free  colored  labor,  oereals  grown,  machinery  used,  order  of  nature,  page 
488;— estates  divided  into  small  farms,  the  white  popnlstion  performing, 
dioate  design,  first  and  foremost,  page  489 ;— book  of  nature  as  our  guide, 
fixed  pioneer  labor,  freedom  of  locomotion,  page  490. 

Restndnt  of  apprentices  or  bonnd  servants  in  the  free  States,  how  treat- 
ed, page  491  and  492;— how  a  man  feels  his  interest,  page  492;— Inxuies 
purchased  by  negroes,  make  account  come  out  even,  point  at  issue,  page 
493 ;— the  negroes  in  a  stetn  quo  state  exoept  in  contact  with  the  whitaa. 
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tlie  rnlicjc  race  iu  Northern  Afnoa,  caiues  of  improyementi  in  the  interior 
nf  Africa,  paf^e  4'J4. 

Mea  aloDe  fiUl  iDto  idle  habits,  page  495 ;— Caucasian  wanderers,  order 
of  God,  test  of  sach  a  declaration,  lie  on  yonr  lips,  page  496;— no  eqaal 
matches,  natnre  poisoned,  principles  penrade,  page  497 ;— privileged  clas9, 
wa^es  loir,  gates  of  the  rich  approached,  submission  to  the  will  of  a  supe- 
rior, custom  gaiuing  ground,  page  498. 

Mania  for  imitation,  white  servants  dressed  in  livery,  less  disposed  to 
adopt  new  isms,  field  of  labor  contrasted,  page  499 ,— duty  of  parents,  and 
of  master  and  servant,  wretohedness  in  the  extreme,  wages  for  peon^^, 
page  500. 

Authority  to  enforce,  must  labor,  depend  on  the  rich,  wages  at  low  rateu 
the  more  humanity,  page  501 ;— mission  of  slavery,  its  march,  apparent 
piety,  no  petition,  page  502 ;— fruitful  of  no  civil  strife,  petition  by  'J,OiiO 
clergymen,  page  503 ; — advantages  of  slavery  reciprocal,  demand  for  slave 
labor,  its  mission  of  progress,  lands  drained,  page  504  ;~natural  law  of 
progress,  a  broad  field,  a  view  of  Cuba,  page  505. 

Perennial  blooms,  fixed  labor,  Coolie  labor,  Bepnblic  of  Mexico,  "^ew 
thereof,  page  506 ; — soil  not  found  wanting,  artesian  wells  feasible,  fixed  la- 
bor, narrow  defiles,  division  into  plateaus,  page  507 ;— «hain  of  mountains, 
couformaiion  of  Mexico,  fixed  form  of  government,  genius  arise,  renew 
the  journey  of  life,  precious  metals,  page  508;— fixed  labor  necessary  for 
the.  State,  panarama  view  of  Central  America,  page  509. 

Requirements  of  commerce,  a  market  furnished,  ulands  of  the  Pacific, 
page  510 ;— a  new  empire,  tides  of  civilizatibn,  a  short  and  easy  passage 
to  the  Pacific,  Titanic  enterprise,  page  511 ;— geographicid  position,  bar- 
riers subside,  theater  of  great  events,  facilities  of  transit,  page  512 ; — con- 
tinent widening,  two  great  valleys,  twice  poured  its  flood,  beauties  of  Cen- 
tral America,  page  513. 

Chain  of  the  Cordilleras,  the  alluvions,  trade  winds,  three  marked  cen- 
ters, page  514 ;— the  rivers,  basin  of  Niearaguan  lakes,  peculiarities  of 
configuration,  climate  uniform,  heat  of  the  Pacific,  page  515 :— snow  fall- 
ing, San  Salvador  peopled,  diversified  surface,  page  516  ;^part  of  Nicara- 
gua, climate  modified,  degree  of  temperature  obtained,  Atlantic  coast  un- 
healthy, page  517. 

Few  squalid  Indians,  its  lakes,  the  young  can  walk,  page  518 ;— Central 
America  abounding  in,  home  of  the  negro,  only  mind  that  rises,  where  the 
ruling  race  live,  page  519 ;— awake  from  slumber,  death  blow  to  prosperity, 
latitudinal  communities  not  understanding  each  other,  rooky  dike,  page 
5'JU. 

Insensible  ridge,  winds  of  either  ocean,  increase  of  products,  page  5'JI ; 
a  spectocle  truly  grand,  tropical  abundance  obtained,  page  522 ; — ^wise  dis- 
cretion, slsve  labor  paying,  cultivation  of  the  spices,  page  523 ;— the  de«- 
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tiny  of  tiM  negro,  Motional  projndioes,  area  of  Sontli  America,  page  524 ; 
Its  moontains,  their  heights,  page  525. 

Range  striking  off,  the  third  system,  mountains  of  Brazil,  page  526.^ 
plains  of  South  America,  four  different  regions,  page  527;— desert  of  Pat- 
agonia, principal  rivers,  page  528;~yalley  drained,  other  rivers,  lakes, 
page  529 ,— climate  m  the  Amazon  hasin,  the  base  of  the  country,  page 
530;— the  preyailing  rock,  depoeita  in  situ,  forests  various,  page  531;— 
fruits  abounding,  tea  cultivated,  the  home  for  the  stove,  progressive  sla- 
very, page  532. 

Attainment  of  objeotB,  idea  of  prosperity,  yet  in  its  p-^de,  page  633;— 
grades  of  beings,  slavery  will  pass,  its  long  home,  false  pretenders,  page 
534 ;— based  on  organic  law,  involved  in  mystery,  wonder  excited,  de- 
scriptioQ  of  a  fly  walking,  page  536 ;— ascending  scale  of  animated  nature, 
order  of  creation  proved,  man  last  through  design,  page  536— €h>d's  de- 
sign in  water  products,  his  consistency,  which  his  color  represents,  page 
537. 

Han  rules,  wars  cease.  Divinity  not  conquered,  a  debt  of  gratitude,  page 
538 ;— labor  saps,  perform  servile  labor,  acting  up  to  its  injunctions,  page 
539 ;— deeds  good,  opposed  to  the  order  of  creation,  D.  8.  Dickinson's 
view  of  Abolitionists,  page  540; — correct  portrait,  speaks  volumes,  design 
in  the.  first  walks  of  life,  page  541. 

Invite  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Qod,  pause  and  reason,  plead  for 
uur  action,  shall  pause,  page  542;— reason  ascend  her  throne,  repel  that 
foreign  invader,  correct  American  feeling,  page  543 ;— privileges  granted, 
progress  of  slavery,  its  regulating  itself,  sound  and  logical  judgements 
page  544. 

Are  within  your  reach,  the  doctrine  of  our  forefathers,  relapse  into  bar- 
barism, page  545;— devotion  to  the  order  of  creation,  slavery  in  general  of 
the  colored  races,  origins  of  these  races,  page  546 ;— fire  burns,  &<^,  apple 
originated,  woody  forests,  &a,  page  547 ;— seen  by  the  most  common  un- 
ilorstandiog,  ever  ready  to  play  into  the  hands  of,  the  Agrarian  law,  page 
548;— could  have  persecuted,  a  right  to  what?  man  deviating  from  or- 
ganic law,  page  549. 

Creed  handed  down,  extract  from  President  Lincoln's  Sept  Proclama- 
tions, page  560;— proclamation  of  Sept  34tii,  1862.  orders  ot  the  Secretary 
of  War,  page  561 ;— Judge  Curtis  on  the  President's  proclamation  and  tiie 
orders,  pages  5G2,  563,  564,  565,  566,  567,  568,  569,  570,  571, 572,  573,  574, 
575,  576. 

The  doctrine  of  this  article,  features  of  the  Bepnblican  Chicago  Plat- 
form  of  I860,  pages  577,  578,  579,  580,  581 ;— considered  as  to  its  constitu- 
tional bearing,  portions  of  the  constitution  quoted  to  show  how  the  Plat- 
form conflicts  with  it,  page  581 ;— amendments  to  the  constitution,  extracts 
analysed,  their  application,  page  562;— apportionment  determined,  right 
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goM,  no  olMue  i4>pU6cl,  wanrant  infinngement,  meau  of  protecting  it, 
bear  pro  ratef  page  ^^83. 

Slavery  in  the  States,  traffic  legal,  epirit  of  the  daase,  gnard  all  inter- 
eete  alike,  escape  of  dayes,  old  as  the  constitution,  legislate  slavery  oat  of 
Territories,  ten  dollars  per  head  paid  on  negroes  imported,  page  584;— 
pr^adioe  any  claims,  Bepublioan  Platform  viewed,  did  not  emanate  from 
the  people,  platform  compared  witli  the  clauses  quoted,  page  585 ;— the 
purpose  of  the  platform,  dim  star  rising,  normal  condition  of  this  Conti- 
nent, page  586. 

Kot  of  Pilgrin^  JRock8,.the  heart  of  the  Continent,  no  right  to  legislate 
slavery  out  of  th6  Territories,  no  point  gained,  page  587 ;— man  could  not 
subdue  thig  earth,  slavery  not  natural  in  no  respect  but  as  the  order  of  na- 
tnre  indicates,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  equal  fellowship  not  in 
tended,  negroes  not  citizens,  pages  588  and  58V. 

Ol^ect  of  clause  1,  right  not  questioned,  prospective  citiienship,  a  negro 
allowed  to  vote,  political  advantages,  no  negro  can  vote  in  a  slave  State, 
page  590 ;— nothing  contradictory,  look  at  individul  acts,  not  coma  up  to 
it,  principles  known,  recorded  acts  telling,  appeal^o  our  God,  peace  to 
erown  the  order  of  creation,  page  591. 

Oath  to  support  the  constitution,  act  of  peijury,  American  citisens,  in- 
still into  minds,  paralyse  our  wantonness,  must  submit  to  natural  law, 
page  592 ;— natural  rights  to  defend,  plumb  his  position,  manuel  of  defence, 
repetitions  extenuated,  page  593 ;— ontitied  to  consideration,  what  will  our 
countrymen  choose  f  effects  seen,  war  of  races,  no  choice  except  tiiat  dic- 
tated, page  594;— form  of  servitude,  guilty  of  atheiBm,  future  pilots,  sup- 
posed age  of  reason,  page  595. 

Persecution  of  Copernicus,  and  of  QalOeo  particularly  for  the  genius  lie 
displayed,  pages  696  and  597;— history  review^,  PlTmoutii  Bock,w« 
597 ;— how  a  man  feels  in  New  England,  missionaries  sent  there,  men  de- 
tested, order  of  creation  detested,  fknaticum  caractured,  page  598 ;— order 
of  production,  design  to  rotate,  an  inoeptive  beginning,  page  599 ;— con- 
sequence of  planting,  procreation  the  same,  what  is  gained  by  unity, 
when  it  ends,  page  600. 

That  yielded  to,  intelligence  oonsists,  Bepublicans,  &c.,  are  atheists, 
United  States  flag,  page  601  j— Oreeley's  plan  of  educating  the  North  in. 
1841,  Bate's  opinion  of  negro  citisenship,  603  and  603 ;— liberal  principles 
of  the  constitution,  Ac,  philosophy  of  reasoning,  page  603 ;— design  in 
our  five  senses,  purpose  of  the  ocean,  of  volcanoes,  less  guarded  ones, 
world  wags,  great  woriunanship,  page  604 ;— presented  to  inquisitive  pub- 
lic, a  long  farewell,  restoration  of  peaoe,  page  605. 
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ADDENDA. 

'"'.''  PHILOSOPHY  .\  ^': ',;.:. 

In  tho  month  of  February,  ^  '  ^  this  work  appeared  from  the  'r*^  «  '  y 
Preaa;  and  among  intoHigont  men.  who  look  back  to  the  great  organic 
law  to  see  in  it  the  organic  causes  which,  in  all  ages,  have  given  rise  to 
effects,  it  has  received  a  liberal  patronage.  This  system  of  treating  of  sla- 
very is  novel,  and  it  is  fuilike  that  of  other  authors  upon  the  same  subject. 
The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts:  The  first  part  treats  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  progress  of  Americans:  of  the  American  colonies;  of  their 
choice  of  laborers ;  of  theur  natural  discernment  of  the  physioal  condition 
of  those  destined  to  serve  them  in  obedience  to  organic  law ;  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Africans  by  the  Dutch  as  slaves ;  of  the  Indian  lands  bein^ 
common  property  to  the  new  Discoverers ;  of  the  motives  of  thoao  form- 
ing settlements  in  America ;  of  the  Divine  Bight  of  the  Boropeans  to  tho 
wild  lands  of  America,  though  inhabited  by  Indians ;  of  slavery  in  the 
old  countries ;  of  the  slavery  of  the  colored  races  as  being  natural;  of  tho 
treatment  of  slaves  ;  of  the  missionary  sphrit  of  the  slave-holders;  of  the 
imitation  of  slaves,  |n  point  of  religious  culture,  to  their  masters;  of  oon- 
stitutional  law,  and  of  the  interpretation  of  constitutional  terms :  of  the 
President's  September  Proclamation;  of  its  effects  being  likened  to  tho 
merciless  Raid  of  the  Blacks  of  San  Domingo  in  the  year  1791. 

The  second  part  treats  naturally,  physiologically,  othnologically,  and 
organically,  of  all  subordiate  and  inferior  organised  bodies  to  man,  both 
in  the  inanimate  and  animate  kingdom,  showing  that  all  matter  before  tho 
order  of  croaUon  was  begun,  was  nothing  but  chaos;  thereby  proving  the 
design  of  Gk>d  as  he  advanced  class  by  class  in  the  order  of  his  oreatioQ. 
Seeds  and  the  growth  firom  them  were  oreatad  before  animals  were,  which 
would  necessarily  have  to  feed  on  them.  Therefore*  inanimates  are  inferi- 
or to  animates. 

In  the  creation  tbdre  is  a  link  between  the  vegetable  and  the  animal 
crc\tio. ,  as  in  the  sensitive  plant  and-  the  polypus.  From  the  latter  to 
man,  the  Caucasian  Bul^r,  we  trace  tl'  augh  the  natural  sciences  the  forma- 
tiQn  of  distinct  classes  .  tade  out  of  matter,  with  powers  of  reproduction, 
rsMmbling  themselveB,  rising  step  by  step  in  their  physiogDOfloies  till  we 
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